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ACIER (Andrew) the ſon of 
D a lawyer of Cortes, b. _—_ 
6, 1651, diſcovered in his 

infancy great talents and inclination 
for learning. He went to ſtudy at 
Saumur, under Tanaquil Faber, or le 
Fevre, who then was qo gre fry 
own danghter. Dacier had no foon- 
er beheld the rifing merit, and fine 
qualities of the young lady, but he 
conceived an affection for her, and 
their inclination for ſtudy was the 
ſource of that mutual tenderneſs, 
which laſted withaut alteration for 40 
years, during their marriage. The 
duke of Montauſier having heard 
ſpeak of the merit of Mr. Dacier, 
t him in the liſt of thoſe who were 
to make commentaries for the uſe of 
the dauphin. He publiſhed on this 
account, many editions of ancient 
authors, with learned notes, which 
acquired him great reputation. He 
was received into the Academy of In- 
ſcriptions, 1695, and into the French 
academy, in the room of M. de Har- 
ley, archb. of Paris. He was made 
perpetual ſecretary of this laſt aca- 
demy. When the medallic hiſtory 
of Lewis XIV was finiſhed, Mr. Da- 
cier was made choice of to preſent it 
to his majeſty ; who, being informed 
of the he had in it, rewarded 
him with a penſion of 2000 livres, 
and made him keeper of the books 
in the king's cabinet. He died Sept. 
18, 1722, aged 71. He appeared 
in his manners, his ſentiments, and 


conduct, a perfect model of the an- 
Vox. II. "IF 


cient philoſophy, of which he was a 

t admirer, and which he per- 
ected by the rules and principles of 
Chriſtianity. His principal works are 
1. A tranſlation of the works of Horace, 
with remarks. 2. A tranſlation of 
the dialogues of Plato. 3. A tranſlation 
of the works of Plutarch. 4. Obſer- 
vations on Longinus, which Mr. Boj- 
leau inſerted in his edition of that 
rhetorician : He alſo publiſhed re- 
marks on Theocritus, Sophocles, the 
poetics of Ariſtotle, Marcus Anto- 
ninus, &c. 

DACIER (Anne) the daughter of 
Tan. Faber, or le Fevre, prof. of Greek 
at Saumur, one of the moſt learned 
perſons of her age, very early difca- 
vered a genius for the ſciences, which 
her father ſcultivated with care and 
ſatisfaction. After his death ſhe 
went to Paris, where her repu- 
tation had already began to ſpread. 
She then prepared an edition of 
Callimachus, which ſhe publiſhed 
in 1674. Mr. Huet and ſome 
other learned men of the court, hav- 
ing ſeen ſome piece of her's, they 
admired it ſo much, that the duke of 
Montaufier propoſed to her, to pub- 
liſh ſeveral Latin works for the uſe of 
the dauphin. She immediately re- 
fuſed, but the duke having paid her 
a viſit, ſhe then conſented, and un- 
dertcok an edition of Florus, which 
was publiſhed in 1674. Her repu- 


tation being ſpread throughout all 
Europe, q. Chriſtina of Sweden, 
made her compliments by count 

A Conigſmark. 
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Conigſmark. Madem. le Fevre then ſent 
this princeſs her edition of Florus, 
which ſhe accompanied with a Latin 
letter. Madem. le Fevre, married Mr. 
Dacier, 1683. Lewis XIV being in- 
formed of their merit gave each of them 
valuable marks of his eſteem. They 
had one ſon and two daughters. The 
ſon. who was a youth of great expecta- 
tion, died 1694 ; one of the daughters 
went into the abbey of Longchamp. 
The other who was a complete model 
of virtues and good qualities, died at 
the age of 18 years. The mother im- 
mortalized her name by the preface to 
the trarſlation of the Eneid. Madame 
Dacier was very infirm the two laſt 
years of her life, and died Aug. 17,1720, 
at 69 y. of age, after having been ad- 
mired not only for her knowlege and 
her fine genius, but much more for 
her virtue, firmneſs of mind, even- 
neſs of diſpoſition, and her genero- 
ſity. Her principal works are: 1. 4 
tranſlation of the Iliad and Odyſſey of 
Hemer, with remarks ; 2. An excellent 
tranſlation of Terence, with remarks ; 
3. A tranſlation of Anacreon; of a part 
of Plautus and Ariſiophanes. She made 
alſo ſome remarks on the Holy Scrip- 
ture, which ſhe was often deſired to 
make public; but ſhe ſaid that a 
woman ought to read and meditate 
on the Scripture to regulate her con- 
duct from what ſhe learned, but that 
ſhe ought to keep ſilence conformably 
to the precept of St. Paul. 

DAILLE' (John), a famous mini- 
ſter of Charenton, and a learned di- 
vine of the proteſtant religion. b at 
Chatilliraut Jan. 6, 1594. Havirg 


fimſhed his ſtudies at Saumur, he en- 


paged in 1612, with the governor of 
le ſſis Mornay, to attend the education 
of bis two ſons. He made with them, 
in 1610, a voyage to Italy, one of 
them died during this voyage; Daille 
travelled with the other through Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Flanders, Hol- 
land, England, and returned into France, 
in 1621. He made ſo little acount 
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of theſe voyages, that he regretted all 
his life the time he employed in them; 
he would have regretted it much more 
without the advantage he had at Ve- 
nice, of being acquainted with Fra 
Paolo. Daille was received as a mini- 
ſter in 1623. He exerciſed his mini- 
ſterial office in the family of one Pleſſis 
Mornay, who died a little time aſter, 
Daille reviſed the memoirs of this lord, 
and printed them in 1624. The fol- 
lowing year, he was miniſter of Saumur; 
in 1626, he had the ſame employ at 
Charenton, where he paſſed the reſt of 
his liſe. His merit and his probity 
acquired him ſo great eſteem among 
thoſe of his communion, that he was 
charged with their moſt important 
affairs, He died at Paris April 15, 
1670, aged 77. There are a 
number of his works, moſtly in Latin, 
The principal are: 1. De ufu patrum. 
2. De confeſſione. 3. De confirmatione 
& extrema unctione. 4. De cultu re- 
ligizo, &c. | 4 

DAMIEN ( Rob. Francis) was b. 
of mean parents, in a hamlet, in the 
dioceſe of Arras. He * 2 to 
an officer at the ſiege of Phili 
and afterwards — hilt in d 
quality of a domeſlic in the college 
of the Jeſuits, which he left, and after- 
wards ertered himſelf there again; he 
left it again, and after having gone 
thro' many different ſtations of is in 
all which he ſhewed the bad diſpoſition 
of his mind, he robbed the laſt maſter 
he ſerved of a conſiderable ſum, and 
made his eſcape into Flanders, and 
during his ſtay there, about five months, 
he held many extravagant diſcourſes | 
on the diſputes which then agitated 
both the church and tate ; he atimpted 
ſeveral times to deſtroy himſelf, and 
diſcovered in all his action a diſtracted 
mind, and a conſcience terrified by 
his crimes. At laſt he returned to 
Paris Nov. 31, and went to Verſailles 
Jan. 3, 1757, and on the 5th, between 
5 and 6 O'Clock in the evening, ſtruck | 
the king with a coutteau, made like 


a pen- 
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a penknife, juſt as he was 
his chariot, ſurrounded by all his cour- 


tiers. The unhappy wretch being laid 


hold of, immediately declared that he 


had ſome accomplices ; but ſaid they 


were a great way off, that he. could 


not find them, that if he did declare 
them, all would be at an end; but 


when he was preſſed to name them, he 
anſwered, that he could not, nor mu 


not, and he was proof againſt the molt, 


dreadful torments. But the k. having 
referted the examination and trial to 
the grand chamber, Damien was re- 
moved to the 


gomeri, and fixed on a bed of a fin- 


gular make, where the utmoſt care was 
taken to preſerve his life. The reſult 


of the examination made by the tom- 
miſſaries appointed by the k. was, that 
in the ſtay Damien made in Flanders, 
where they had traced him very minute- 
ly, there was an interval of ſome days, 
of Which they could get no account, 
and in ſhort that they could get nothing 
of conſequence out of him, and that 
he always obſtinately perſiſted in it, 


attorney-general, he gave it as his 
opinion, that Damien ſhould be con- 
demned to the fame puniſhment, which 
Ravaillac ſuffered, but firſt of all 
e ſhould be put to the queſtion, 
March 26, this unhappy wretch ap- 
peared on the ſellette (a feat for the 
riminal) before all his judges, he ſeemed 
o ways daunted at the preſence of 
his auguſt aſſembly, looked upon them 
vith reſolution, and preſerved always 
n uncommon pre ſence of mind. On 
onday 28, they brought him up to 
he chamber, where he was to be put 


ared to force the criminal to conſeſs) 
vhere he heard with the ſame intrepi- 
ity his ſentence read ; and ſupported 
ae dreadful pains of the queſtion, with- 
ut ſhewing any ſings of concern; and 
enied upon the ſcaffold with great te 


ting into- 


quareering of, him; 


priſon of the palace,” 
Jan. 18, ſhut up in the tower of Mont- 


that he had no accomplices. Theſe, 
proceedings being communicated to che 


o the queſtion (which is being tor- 
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ſolution that there was any one con- 
cerned with him, They 2 burned” 
his right hand, then they tore © 4 
his fleſh with Piricers, and then 
poured oil, melted lead and rofin into 
his wounds: at every part of this 
puniſhment he ſcreamed out, and then; 
looked quietly on his torn and burnt” 
members. At laſt they proceeded to the 
| be 'preſerved, his 
riſes, after his legs and one arm were 
torn off, and did nct expire till after. 
the other arm Was alfo ſeparated from 
his body, having ſuffered from the time * 
of his firſt imp! iſoriment, ſuch toftures* 
as almoſt exceed what the cruelty of 
ſavages ever thought op. 

vages e ught. o arab 

DAN IE, one of the firſt Italian 
poets; b. in Florence, 1205, of a. good 
family, he was carefully inſtructed” 
in the belles letters by Brunetti, one of 
the moſt ingenious men of his time, 
and conſecrated the firſt fruits pf his 
muſe to love. Dante had a genius and 
talents for poetry, and had been ha y, 
if he had not regarded any' thing elle; 
but becoming one of the governors of 
Florence, his ambition enveloped him 
in the ruin of the faction he had em- 
braced; Pope Boniface. VIII. ſent Char- 
les de Valois in 1301, to fe- eſtablih. 
the peace of Florence, which was then. 
divided into two fuctiobs, the White 
and black. He did not think an 


method ſo likely to re tore peack io 


the city as to drive away the whites, ' 
Dante who was of this faction was ba- 
niſhed among the reſt. His houſe was 

ulled down, and. his lands pillaged. 
e would have revenged it at the ex- 
pence of his county itſelf, and did all 
in his power to expoſe it to a bloody 
war; but he died at Ravenna during his 
exile in 1321, aged 86. There are 
ſcveral poems of his writing, the greateſt 
part of which were compaſed during 
his diſgrace, in which 1s diſcover? 
keen fatire, a great deal of ſpirit, and a 
fine genius. i 
DARIUS, (Kk. of Perſia) fon of Hy- 
ſtaſpes, and a famous conqueror, Was 
A 2 one 


TY" 
7 ne of the ſeven Perſian nobles, who 


ranny of the magi. He aſcended 
he throne 521 y. * 2 J. C. his horſe 
having neighed the firſt in the morning, 
by the artifice of his maſter of the 
horſe, who had let him cover a mare 
over night, it being agreed among 
them that the owner of the horſe, who 
neighed firſt in the morning ſhould be 
king. Darius took Babylon after a 


ſiege of twenty months, by the me- 


nagement of Zopyrus, and declared 
war againſt the Scythians. He march- 
ed againſt them a powerful army 
by land and fea, 508 y. before }. C. after 
having built a bridge on the Boſpborus 
of Thrace, to go into Scythia; but this 
expedition did not ſucceed ; Darius loſt 
there the greateſt part of his army, 
and was conſtrained to repaſs into Per- 
ſia. He left in Europe Megaby ſes his 


general, who ſubiected Thrace and ſome 


neighbouring countries of Greece. The 
Greeks alarmed at this progreſs, pre- 
ared to make war with the Perſians. 
t broke out at the ſollicitation of Ari- 


ſtogoras, vernor of Miletus, for Hi- 
ſtrias, his fatber, 504 y. before J. C. but 
he ſoon perfidiouſly abandoned Darius, 


raiſed an inſurrection in Ionia, put him- 
ſelf at the head of the Greeks, who 
were ſuccoured by the Athenians, and 
burnt the City of Sardix, which was 
entirely conſumed, except the citadel, 
where Artophanes reſided. Some time 
aftet, the Athenians having abandoned 
the Ionians, the general of Darius re- 
took the iſland of Cyprus, overcame 
the Eonians in a grand battle, near 
Miletus, took and ruined the city, and 
made themſelves maſters of all Ionia, 
as well as the ifles of Chios, Leſbos 
and Tenedos, Darius, puffed up with 
this ſucceſs, ſent Mardonius againſt 
the Greeks with an army by land and 
ſea. This genera! not ſucceeding, Da- 
rius named in his room Datis and Ar- 
taphanes. At firlt they met with ſuc- 


- cels, but their army compoſed of 300000 


men, was entirely defeated at the 
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famous battle of Marathon, 490 y. be.” 
Smerdis, and deſtroyed the 15 


fore þ C. They loſt there 200000 men, 
beſides a great number of veſſels. This 
memorable victory was gained by 10000. 
Athenians, and 1000 Platzans, com- 
manded by Miltiades. Darius puniſhed 
afterwards the Egyptians, who had re- 
volted. He made freſh preparations 
againſt the Grecians, and died after a 
reign of 36 y. His epitaph imports, that 
he was a great drinker. He named, be- 
fore his death; his ſon Xerxes to ſucceed 
him, in excluſion of Artabazenes his 
eldeſt ſon, becauſe Xerxes was b. aſter 


the election of Darius to the k. 


DAVENANT (fir William), was ſon 
of Mr. John Davenant, a citizen of Ox- 
ford, and was b. in the month of Febr. 
1605, As our poet's father kept a 
tavern, Shakeſpear, in his journies to 
Warwickſhire, ſpent ſome time there, 
influenced, as many believe, by the 
engaging qualities of the handſome 
landlady. In the y. 1624, the ſame 
in which his father was mayor of the 
city, he was entered a member of the 
univerſity of Oxford, but did not long 
remain there, but ired to court, 
became firſt page to Frances ducheſs 
of Richmond, rwards removed into | 
the family of fir Fulk Greville, lord 
Brooke: his reputation having increaſ- 
ed, during the time he was in his lord. | 
ſhip's ſervice, the y, enſuing the death | 
of his patron, he produced his firſt play | 
to the world, called Albovino f. of 
the Lombards, which met with a very 
general, and warm reception. Davenant 
was of an amorous complexion, and 
was ſo unlucky as to the marks 
of his irregular gallantries in the depreſ- 
ſion of his noſe; this expoſed him to 
the pleaſant raillery of contemporary 
wits, which very little affected him, 
and to ſhew that he was undiſturbed by 
their merriment, he wrote a burleſque 
copy of verſes upon himſelf, Upon 
the death of Ben Johnfon, which hap- 
pened in the y. 1637, our poet ſueceed- 
ed to his laurel. As ſoon as the civil 
wars broke out, Mr. Davenant had an 

| early 


DAV 
early ſhare in them, and demonſtrated 
his loyalty by ſpeaking and aRting for 
the king. He was accuſed by the 
liament for being embarkedia a devign, 
in May, 1641, of ſeducing the army 
from their r to the parliamen- 
authority, bringing it again 
—4 the lubßection of the kin and 
defence of his perſon, In this ſcheme 
many of — Ja + dy ne Hog en- 
: moſt of them, upon thei 
pe diſcovered, placed their Aw 
in flight, and Mr. Davenant amongſt 
the reſt; but a proclamation being 
publiſhed for apprehending him, he 
was ſtopped at Feverſham, ſent up to 
town, and put into the cuſtody of a 
ſerjeant at arms. In the month of 
July following, he was bailed, and not 
long after finding it neceſſary, on ac- 
count of the violence of the times, to 
withdraw to France, he had the mis- 
fortune to be ſeized again in Kent by 
the mayor of Canterbury; but it a 
that 1 
ſuffer long conſinement; he at laſt re- 
tired beyond ſea, where he continued 
for ſome time; but the queen ſending 
over a confiderable quantity of military 
ſtores, for the uſe of the earl of New- 
caſtle's army, Mr. Davenant returned 
again to Engl. offered his ſervice to 
that noble peer, who was his old friend 
and patron, and was by him made lieu- 
tenant- general of his ordnance. That 
Davenant behaved well in his mili- 
tary capacity is very probable, ſince, 
in the month of Sept. 1643, he received 
the honour of knighthood trom the king, 
at the ſiege of Gloceſter ; but as ſoon 
as the king's affairs ſo far declined, as 
to afford no hopes of a revival, he 
judged it neceſſary to retire into France, 
where he was extremely well received 
by the queen, into whoſe confidence 
he had the hanour to be taken, and was 
intruſted with the negotiation of mat- 
ters of the higheſt importance, in the 
ſummer of the y. 1646. Before this 
time fir Wilkam had embraced the 
popiſn religion, which circumſtance 
might ſo far ingratiate him with the 


panies of pla ſormed, one under 
the title of the king 


DAY _ 
queen, as to truſt him with the moſt. 
important concerns, Immediately after 
the reſtoration there were two.,com- 


's ſervants, the other, 
under that of the duke's company, both 
Logo ord eng oe 

to Henry Kill , 
the latter to fir William — Le 
was ſome time before fir William Da- 
vernant com his company. He 
opened the duke's theatre in Lincoln's- 
= fields e own dramatic per- 

ormance of e of Rhodes, the 
houſe being „ and the 
ſtage ſupplied with painted ſcenes, which 
were by him introduced at leaſt, if not 
invented. We ought not to omit a 
circumſtance much in favour of fir 
William Davenant, which proves him 
to have been as good a man as a poet. 
When at the reſtoration, thoſe who had 
been active in diſturbing the late reign, 
and ſecluding their ſovereign from the 
throne, became obnoxious to the 
party, Milton was likely to 2 the 
vengeance of the court; Davenant, 
actuated by a noble principle of gra- 
titude, interpoſed all his influence, and 
ſaved the | ornament of the world 
from the itroke of an executioner, Ten 
y. before that, Davenant had been 
reſcued by Milton, and he remembered 
the favour ; an inſtance, this, that ge 
neroſity, gratitude, and nobleneſs of 
nature is confined to no particular party: 
fir William Davenant continued at the 
head of his company of actors, and at 
laſt transferred them to a new and 
magnificent theatre built in Dorſet- 
gardens, where ſome of his eld plays 
were revived with ſingular cir- 
cumſtances of royal kindneſs, and a 
new one, when po gc ſtage. 
met with t applauſe. i 

man died at his houſe in little Liedes. 
inn - fields, Apr, 17, 1668, aged 63, and 
two days afterwards was interred in 
Weſtminſter· abbey. On his graveſtone 
is inſcribed, in imitation of Ben John- 
ſon's ſhort epitaph, P 
O RARE Sin William Da LENI 
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1 11 may not be amiß to obſerve, that 


his remains reſt very near the place 


out of which thoſe of Mr. Thomas 
May, who had been formerly his rival 


for the bays, and the parliament's hjſto- 


rian were removed, by order of the 
-minifiry, His ſon, Dr. Charles Dave- 
-nant, ſucceeded him as manager of the 


"theatre. Sir William's works entire 


were publiſhed by his widow 1673, 
and dedicated to James duke of York. 
After many ſtorms of adverſity, our 
author ſpent the evening of his days in 
eaſe and ſerenity. He had the happineſs 
of being loved by people of all deno- 
minations, and died lamented by every 
worthy good man. The dramatic works 
of our author are, 1. Albovino king of 
the Lombard, a tragedy ; this play is 
commended by eight copies of verſes. 
2. Cruel brother, a tragedy. 3. Diftre/- 
fer, a tragi-comedy. 4. Fir day's 
entertainment at Rutland. houſe, by de 
clamation and muſic, after the manner of 
the ancients. 5. The fair favourite, a 
tragi- comedy. 6. The juft Italian, a 
-tragi-comedy. 7. Law againſt lovers, 
a tragi-comedy, made up of two plays 
by Shakeſpear, viz. Meaſure for mea- 
fure, and Much ado about nothing. 
8. Love and honour, a tragi comedy. 
9. Man's the maſter, a tragi comedy. 
10. Plat mic Evert, a tragi comedy. 
11. Play houſe to be let. 12. Siege of 
Rhodes, in two parts. 13. Siege, a tragi- 
comedy, 14. News from Plymouth, a 
comedy. 15. Temple of love, preſented 
by q. Henrietta,wite to k. Charles I. and 
her ladies at Whitehall. 16. Triumphs 
7 the prince q Amour, preſented by his 
ighneſs the pr. Elector, brother-in-law 
to Cbarles I, at his palace in the 
Middle-temple. 17. Wits, a comedy. 
DAVYSON, (William) an eminent 
ſtateſman, of whom we have very licle 
account, till he went in quality of {ecre- 
tary to fir Henry Killigrew, who was 
ſent into Scotland, to complimenc q. 
Mary, upon the birth of her ſon, 1566. 
In 1575, he was ſent with a public 
Character to the itates of Brabant, the 
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real intention of ſending him being to 
ſee how things ſtood in that part of | 


the world, that q. Elizabeth might 


take her meaſures accordingly, in con- 
ſequence of ſeveral applications, made 
to her from the pr. of Orange and 
people of Holland, He executed this 
commiſſion ſo well, that he was ordered 
to goon her behalf to the ſtates of Hol- 
land, 1579, and negotiated a loan for 
them in Engl. upon the ſecurity of 
— and jewels, which were ſent to 
nel. In 1583, he was ſent to Scot- 
land to counteract the French miniſters 
there, Mr. Davyſon, who was now 
clerk of the privy-council, was ſent 
to the ſtates of the Low Countries, who 
were now ſetting up for an indepen- | 
dency, and to manage the affair of the 
alliance between the queen and them ; | 


and performed his part ſo well as to 


give ſatisfaction to both, the q. and 
the ſtates. After the concluſion of the 
treaty, upon his return to Engl. he | 

was declared a privy-counſellor, and 
one of her majeſty's principal ſecretaries 
of the ſtate, in conjunction with fir 
Francis Walſingham ; who was a man 
of art and intrigue, and was not offended 
at his being thought ſo; Davyſon was 
a man of probity and wiſdom, which 
characted he had preſerved to the time 
he came into this office without any 
imputation. Mr. Davyſon was chiefly 
indebted to the earl of Leiceſter, for 
the high employment he now enjoyed. 
A reſolution being taken, in October, 
1586, to bring the q. of Scots to a trial, 
Davyſon's name was inſerted in the 

commiſſion, iſſued for trying her; but I 
do not find, that he was preſent at the 
opening of the commiſſion at Fotherin- 
gay Caſtle, October 11, or that he ever 
aſhſted there at all. The ſentence was 
declared in the Star-chamber, OR. 25, 
and nothing was particularly done by 
ſecretary Davyſon. On 29th of the 
ſame month the parliament met, and 
in conſequence of an application from 
both houſes q. Elizabeth ordered the 
ſentence to be publiſhed, and it = 
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ſoon after notified to the q. of Scots. 
The q. ſeemed undetermined what to 
do in the affair, and in the — of 
her xity, according to the ac- 
A Camden gives, ſhe deli- 
vered a writing to Davyſon, one of 
her ſecretaries, ſigned with her own 
hand, commanding a warrant, under 
the great ſeal of England, to be drawn 
up Br the execution, which ſhould lie 
in readineſs ; which accordingly was 
done. The next day ſhe ordered it 
ſhould not be drawn ; and when Da- 
vyſon told her that it-was drawn, and 
under ſeal already, ſhe blamed him 
for making ſo much haſte, It is 
thought that her death was reſolved 
on, but whether by the hands of the 
executioner, or otherwiſe, was not 
quite determined. Davy ſon was for 
having it according to the forms of 
the law; the other ſecretary was in- 
clinable to other methods, Walſing- 
ham pretended ſickneſs, and ſo did 
not attend the court; ſo that the bu · 
ſineſs fell to Davyſon: though Wal- 
ſingham ſtill was endeavouring to get 
the other method made uſe of. How- 
ever, the warrant was put in execu- 
tion, and the q. of Scots ſuffered. As 
ſoon as q. Eliz. was informed of it, 
ſhe ſeemed very angry with her coun- 
eil, and forbade them the court; how- 
ever the whole weight of this affair 
fell upon Davyſon, who was deprived 
of his office, and ſent to the Tower. 
On Mar. 28, he was brought to his 
trial, for revealing the queen's coun- 
cil to her privy counſellors, and diſ- 
charging what he thought to be the 
duty of his office. The judges, who 
fined him 10,c00 marks, and to be 
impriſoned during the queen's plea- 
ſure, declared him to be, in their 
Opinion, an able and 2n honeſt man. 
The q. ſent the judgment againſt 
Davyſon to the k. of Scots, that he 
might be put out of all doubt, that 
his mother was put to death without 
her privity or intention. Davyſon was 
impriſoned ſo long, that he was quite 
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reduced to want : however, upon the 
death of Walſingham, the q. did in 
ſome manner, at the interceſſion of 
ſome very great pleople, reſtore him 
to his former places. Hiſtory does not 
inform - us further about him : as to 
his character, he ſeems to have been 
a man generally eſteemed for his good 
2 and highly pitied in his ſuf- 
erings, for doing what he thought 
the buſineſs of his place to perform. 
DEE (John) was b. in 1527, at 
London, and, according to his own 
account, was ſent to Cambridge. He 
ſays, Anno 1542, I was ſent by my 
father, Rowland Dee, to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, there to be- 
gin with logic, and ſo to proceed in 
the learning of good arts and ſei- 
ences; for i had before been meetly 
well furniſhed with underſtanding of 
the Latin tongue, I being then 
ſomewhat above 15 y. old In the 
years 1543, 1544, 1545, I was fo 
vehemently bent to ſtudy, that for 
thoſe years I did inviolably keep 
this order; only to ſleep 4 hours 
every night ; to allow to meat and 
* drink, and ſome refreſhing after, 2 
hours every day; and of the other 
* 18 hours, all, except the time of 
going to and being at the divine 
« ſervice, was ſpent in my ſtudies and 
learning.“ His great application to 
aſtronomical ſtudies, which in thoſe 
days were generally connected with 
the ſtudy of aſtrology, brought upon 
him the imputation of a conjurer, 
which he never got rid of, He was 
aſſigned to be under-reader of the 
Greek tongue in Trinity college ; up- 
on which occaſion he ſays, * Hereup- 
« on I did ſet forth, and it was feen 
of the univerſity, a Greek comedy 
of Ariſtophanes, named in Greek 
Eięven, in Latin Pax, with the per- 
« formance of the ſcarabæus, or bee- 
c 
c 


tle, his flying up to Jupiter's palace 
with a man and his baſket of victuals 
on her back, whereat was great 
wondering, and many vain reports 


A 4 « ſpread 
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© ſpread abroad, of the means how. 
© that was effected.“ In 1548, be 
went to the univerſity of Louvain, 
where he was highly reſpeted. In 
3550 he went to Paris, and read lec- 
tures in the college of Rheims, upon 
Euclid's Elements, with great applauſe; 
and is very much ſolicited to accept 
of a profeſſorſhip in that univerſity, 
which he refuſed. In the beginning 
of q. Mary's reign he was ſeized at 
Hampton-court, being charged with 
having practiſed on the queen's life 
by inchantment, and his lodgings 
were ſearched ; and after being ſome 
time confined, he was brought to a 
trial, and acquitted of all fulpicion of 
treaſon ; but delivered up to bp. Bon- 
ner, to examine as to his religious 
opinions; but, Aug. 19, 1555, he 
was ſet at liberty. The next y. he 
preſented a memorial to the q. for 
preſerving ancient writings and mo- 
numents. At the acceſſion of q. Eliz. 
he was conſulted by lord Robert 
Dudley, afterwards earl of Leiceſter, 
about a fit day for the coronation of 
he queen, on the principles of aſtro- 


logy ; ſo much was that ridiculous 


ſcience in vogue in thoſe days, In 
1571, falling very ill in Lorrain, the 
q. ſent him 2 phyſicians, and alſo be- 
ſtowed on him ſome marks of her be- 
neficence. When he returned to Eng. 
he followed his ſtudies with great 
application, and collected a noble li- 
brary, conſiſting of a great many cu- 
rious books in all ſciences, and a va- 
luable collection of MSS. he alſo 
erected a laboratory at his houſe at 
Mortlake. In 1572 2 new ſtar ap- 
peared, which occaſioned many ſu- 
perſtitious opinions, according to the 
diſpoſitions of thoſe times, and made 
Mr. Dee be looked upon with great 
reſpect for his obſervations on it. In 
1577, a comet appeared, upon which 
occaſion the q. ſent for Mr. Dee to 
Windſor, to hear his diſcourſes on it. 
The next y. her majeſty being very 
all, he was ſent abroad to conſult 
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with the the German phyſicians. In 
1581 he began to apply himſelf to 
what is called the occult ſciences : for 
the account of his proceedings in this 
matter, I muſt refer the reader to Mr. 
Smith's life of him, as it would ex- 
ceed the limits of this work. Albert 
Laſki palatine of Siradia, a Poliſh 
nobleman of t learning, coming 
over in 1583, the earl of Leiceſter 
told Mr. Dee he would bring him ta 
dine with him ; upon which he told 
the earl his circumſtances would not 
admit him to provide them a ſuitable 
dinner, without putting himſelf to 
great inconveniences ; whereupon 40 
angels in gold were that day ſent him. 
This foreigner being as credulous and 
ſuperſtitious as himſelf, was wonder- 
fully pleaſed with the converſation of 
a man, who, as he perſuaded himſelf, 
had a communication with ſpiritual 
beings, and, after much importunity, 
was admitted into the participation of 
his ſecrets. But. his affairs running 
into diſorder, Laſki propoſed that Dee 
and one Kelly, with their families, 
ſhould go with him to his country ; and 
accordingly they went privately from 
Mortlake, and embarked on board a 
veſſel for Holland. In Feb. 1584, 
they arrived at a caſtle 2 to 
Albert Laſki, where they abuſed both 
him and his family with their ridicul- 
ous pretences to converſations with | 
ſpirits; ſo that, tired with theſe 
deluſions, he engaged them to go to 
the emp. Rodolph II, at Prague, who 
had a mighty turn to chemiſtry, &c. 
Mr. Dee had an audience of him ; 
but Dee entertained him with ſuch ex- 
travagant ſtories, that he declined 
having any more interviews. Mr, 


Dee finding himſelf now, with his fa- 


mily, in great diſtreſs, applied himſelf 
to his former friend Albert Laſki, 
whom he ſolicited to introduce him 
to Stephen k. of Poland, which he 
did in Apr. 1585. But that prince 
not giving ear to his deluſions, he 
would not ſtay in a place where he did 

not 
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not receive thoſe honours, he had va- 
nity enough to think due to him from 
the greateſt ſovereigns ; wherefore he 
returned to the emperor's court. But 
the pope's nuntio telling the emperor, 
that it appeared ſcandalous among 
Chriſtians for the emp. to entertain 2 
ſuch notorious magicians as Dee and 
Kelly, he baniſhed them his domi- 
nions: but they were entertained by 
the count of Roſenberg, one of their 
pupils, in the caſtle of Trebona. He 
was a nobleman of a great eſtate in 
Bohemia, where they lived in ſplen- 
dor, Kelly having (as was reported) 
the method of making gold. Kelly 
endeavoured to convince Dee of his 
deluſions, with reſpect to commerce 
with ſpirits, and applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of chemiſtry, At laſt things 
came to a rupture between them ; a 
diſcharge of all accounts was given, 
and all correſpondence between them 
broke off. On May 1, 1589, Mr, 
Dee ſet out on his return home ; and 
on Oct. 23 following he landed at 
Graveſend, having expended near 
800 l. on his journey. Upon his re- 
turn to Mortlake, he found his houſe 
in a bad condition, the populace, who 
believed him to be a conjurer, and to 
deal with the devil, having, durin 
his being abroad, broke into it, a 
deſtroyed many things, and diſperſed 
the remainder: however he recovered 
the greateſt part of his books. Being 
ſoon in want again, the q. ſent him 
200 angels. In Nov. 1592, the coun- 
teſs of Warwick preſented a memorial 
from him to the q. wherein he preſſed 
to have commiſſioners appointed to 
receive a true ſtate of his affairs, and 
to examine his pretenſions, and to 
make a report to her majeſty, The 
q. deſired lady Howard to comfort 
Mrs. Dee, and ſent her preſent of 100 
marks, with promiſes which came to 
nothing, In 1594 he obtained a 
grant of the chancellorſhip of St. 
Paul's. In 1595, he obtained the 
wardenſhip of Mancheſter college, 
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where he ſtayed about 7 y. though 
he lived — — life there; 
which, perhaps, the inhabitants Jlook- 
ing on him as a perſon having a ſu- 
pernatural knowlege, his own haugh- 
ty behaviour, and the diſpoſition of 
the fellows of that college, might 
all together make it ſo. However, 
he grew ſo uneaſy, from the conten- 
tions in the college, and the reports 
and ſurmiſes a „ that he petition- 
ed k. James to be brought to a tri al, 
that he might clear himſelf from thoſe 
imputations he had lain under for 
theſe 5o y. the ſame month he made 
the ſame addreſs to the parliament : 
but the k. being informed of the na-. 
ture of his ſtudies, would in no way 
countenance him. In Nov. the ſame y. 
being in a very bad ſtate of health, 
he left Mancheſter, and went to Mort- 
lake ; and being very infirm, and 
having no powerful protector, he had 
recourſe to his former invocations, 
and fo dealt with ſpirits again, as he 
believed ; and procured one Barth, 
Hickman to ſerve him in the ſame ca- 
pacity as Kelly had done. Meric 
Caſaubon publiſhed a journal of his 
tranſactions, which ended in Sept. 
1607, Dr. Hooke, ſome years after, 
maintained, that Dee never was ſo 
deluded, but was a man of much art 
and intrigue, and made uſe of this 
ſtrange method to conceal things of 
another nature, He died in 1608, 
in the 81ſt y. of his age. 

DEMETRIUS (Phalereus) a cel. 
orator and peripatetic philoſopher, a 
ſcholar of Theophraſtus, acquired ſo 
much authority at Athens, under the 
reign of Alexander the Great, that, 
immediately after the death of this 
conqueror, he was looked upon as 
their ſovereign. He governed Athens 
during 10 y. and embelliſhed the city 
with a great number of fine edi- 
fices. The Athenians, to honour his 
virtues, erefted 360 brazen ſtatues to 
him, which did not hinder his ene- 
mies from condemning him to death, 

Demetrius 
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Demetrius retired to Caſſander, and 
afterwards to P:olemy- Logus. Dio- 
genes Laertius aſſures us, that after 
the death of this prince, Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus baniſhed Demetrius, 283 y. 
before J. C. and that he died ſome 
time after, of the bite of an aſp : others 
on the contrary tell us, that he was in 
great credit with Ptolemy Philadel- 
Phus, who had made a collection of 
200,000 volumes, and who carried 
him with him to tranſlate the law of 
the Jews out of Hebrew into Greek. 
However it was, he died in the reign 
of this prince. He compoſed a great 
number of works, which are loſt, ex- 
cept his Rhetoric. 

DEMOCRITUS, one of the greateſt 
philoſophers of antiquity, was of Ab- 
dera in Thrace, He was educated by 
the magi, who taught him aſtronomy 
and theology, He afterwards at- 
tended Leucipus, from whom he took 
his ſyſtem of a vacuum and atoms. 
Democritus, deſirous of perfecting 
himſelf in the ſciences, went into all 
parts of the world, where he thought 
he could meet with men of learning. 
He went to viſit the prieſts of Egypt ; 
conſulted the philoſophers of the Per- 
ſians, and Chaldæans; and went at 
the ſame time to the Indies, as ſome 
fay, to converſe with the gymnoſo- 
phiſts : but it is doubted whether he 
ever was at Athens. After having 
ſpent above 100 talents in his travels, 
he returned to Abdera, and ſhut him- 
ſelf up in a garden, to make philoſo- 
phical experiments: he had but juſt 
publiſhed his grand Diaſcome, the moſt 
excellent of his works, but the pub- 
he made him a preſent of 500 ta- 
lents, and erected brazen ſtatues of 
him. Democritus laughed continu- 
ally at the conduct of mankind, as a 
perpetual farce; which made the 
people of Abdera think he was mad. 
They ſent for Hippocrates to cure 


him; but this famous phyſician hav- 


thg conrerſed with the philoſopher, 
told the people of Abdera, that he 
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had a great veneration for Democri- 


tus ; and that,' in his opinion, it was 
not Democritus, but they who were 
mad. Democritus died 361 y. be- 
fore J. C. at 109 y. of age, accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius. He com- 
poſed a great number of works, which 
are loſt, and from whence Epicurus 

drew his philoſophy. | 
DEMOSTHENES, a very famous 
Grecian orator, one of the greateſt 
geniuſes that has appeared in the 
world, b. at Athens, 381 y. before 
J. C. He loſt his father at 7 y. of 
age, and was put under the care of 
perſons who ſpent his fortune, and 
neglected his education. But De- 
moſthenes made up for their neglect, 
Ec. by his own application. His 
eloquence, and no man was maſ- 
ter of more, perhaps no man of ſo 
much, has been the ſubject of the 
admiration of the learned of all ages 
ſince his time: in vain would it be 
in a work of this nature to attempt 
to give a full idea of it; the limits 
we are confined to will not permit it, 
and indeed nothing can do it but ex- 
tracts from thoſe excellent orations, 
which are handed down to us. He 
had natural imperfections to ſtruggle 
with: he ſtammered to ſuch a degree 
that ſome letters he could not pro- 
nounce, and his breath was ſo ſhort, 
that he could not utter a whole pe- 
riod without ſtopping. However he 
overcame all theſe imperfections, by 
putting little pebbles in his mouth, 
and then repeating ſeveral verſes, one 
after another, without taking breath. 
ſo that at laſt he could pronounce all 
the letters without heſitation, and 
ſpeak the longeſt period without once 
taking breath. He uſed to go to the 
ſea-ſhore, and ſpeak his orations 
when the weather was moſt boiſter- 
ous, to prepare himſelf for the up- 
roar of the people, and the tumultu- 
ous cries of aſſemblies. He had a 
large glaſs, which was his maſter 
for action; and before this he uſed 
to 
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to declaim previous to his ſpeaking in 
public. He artained his point, he 
carried the art of declaiming to the 
' higheſt perfection it was capable of. 
His application to ſtudy, in other re- 
ſpects, was equal to the pains he 
took to conquer his natural defects. 
He had a cloſet made under ground, 
that he might be remote from noiſe 
and diſturbance; and this was to be 
ſeen in Plctarch's time. There he 
ſhut himſelf up for months together. 
It was there he compoſed thoſe ex- 
cell-nt orations, which ſmelt, as his 
enemies gave out, of the oil; to in- 
ſinuate they were too much laboured. 
He copied Thucydides hiſtory no leſs 
than eight times, to make his ſtyle 
more familiar to him. Demoſthenes 
ſtruck the mind by the ſtrength of his 
expreliion, and the ardour and vio- 
lence of his declamation. When he 
ſpeaks of the ſafety of his country, 
he ſeems to ſee nothing but his coun- 
try. He does not ſeek after beauties, 
for they occur to him naturally. He 
1s ſuperior to admiration : he thun- 
ders and lightens, he is a flood that 
ſweeps away all things 1n its progreſs. 
We are captivated by his eloquence ; 
we are attentive to his ideas, and not 
to his words; we loſe fight of him, 
and our whole attention is fixed on 
Philip; we are charmed with the 
rap id fimplicity of this great orator ; 
to conclude, his eloquence may be 
compared to thoſe beautiful and 
magnificent buildings, formed after 
the taſte of ancient architecture, that 
admits only of fimple ornaments ; 
the firſt view of which, and much 
more the plan, the œconomy, and 
diſtribution of the ſeveral parts, ex- 
hibit ſomething ſo great, noble, and 
majeſtic, that they ſtrike and charm 
the artiſt at the ſame inſtant. He op- 
poſed Philip of Macedon, and his 
fon Alexander the Great, which ob- 
_—_ him to retire from the city ; but 
after the death of the conqueror, he 
returned to Athens, where he was re- 
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ceived with the higheſt honours, and 
continued to declaim againſt the Ma- 
cedonians. Antipater being informed 
of it, ordered the Athenians to deli- 
ver up all the orators who harangued 
againſt him. This order made De- 
moſthenes retire into the iſland of 
Celaunia, where Archias coming to 
apprehend him by order of Anti 
ter, he pretended that he — 
write ſomething to his friends, and 
took that opportunity of ſucking ſome 
poiſon out of a quill, and perceiv- 
ing it had ſeized his vitals, © Go, ſays 
« he, and let thy maſter know, that 
« Demoſthenes will not, upon any 
account, be obliged to the uſurper 
* of his country;* and then expired, 
Nov. 10, 322 y. before J. C. II. 
Wolßus publiſhed Demoſihenes with 
A-ſchines, Gr. and Lat. Francf. 1604, 
in fol. 

DERHAM (William) was b. at 
Stowton in Worceſterthire, Nov. 26, 
1557; in the 18th y. of his age was 
admitted into Trinity-college Oxon, 
and, after being ordained, was in the 
y. 1682 preſcnted to the vicarage of 
Wargrave in Berkſhire ; and 1689 
he quitted that for the rectory of Up- 
minſter in Eſſex, where he applied 
himſelf with great aſſiduity to the ſlu- 
dy of mathematics, and natural and 
experimental philoſophy. He was 
author of a great number of pieces 
publiſhed in the Plilaſophical Tranſ- 
actions, among which are, Obſerva. 
tions on the great florm Nov. 26, 1703. 
Account of an inflrument for finding the 
meridian, with a deſcription of the 
fame. Account of a glade of light ſcen 
in the heavens March 20, 1705-6. Of 
a woman big with child, having the 
ſmall pox, delivered a child having the 
ſame diflemper, Sept. 8, 1713. MI 
chiefs occaſioned by ſwallowing the ſloues 
of bullies and floes. In 1713 he pub- 
lihed Phy/ico theology, being the ſub- 
ſtance of 16 ſermons in St. Mary le 
Bow church, at the hon. Mr. Boyle's 
leclures, in the years 1711 and 1712, 

with 
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with large notes and many curious 
obſervations, which has met with 
great applauſe. In 1714 he publiſh- 
ed, Aftro-theology ; or, a demoſtration 
of the being and attributes of God, from 
a ſurvey of the heavens, with cop- 

plates. In 1716 his preſent ma- 
jeſty, then pr. of Wales, made him 
his chaplain, and procured for him 
a canonry of Windſor. He alſo il- 
luſtrated with very curious notes and 
obſervations, The natural hiſtory of 
birds and Engliſh inſets, publiſhed by 
Eleazar Albin. He publiſhed, Chri- 
Ho- theology; or, a demonſtration of 
the divine authority of the Chr. reli- 
gion, which was the ſubſtance of a 
ſermon preached at Bath, Nov. 2, 
1729, and publiſhed at the deſire of 
the audience 1730, 8%. To him we 
are indebted for the publication of 
Dr. Robert Hooke's Philoſophical ex- 
periments and obſervations. He died 
at Upminſter, April 5, 1735. His 
{kill in phyſic was great, which he 
exerciſed for the good of his pariſhio- 
ners, ſo that he was the — ve for 
their bodies as well as their ſouls, ap- 
ply ing every talent he was poſſeſſed 
of to the glory of God, and the 
good of mankind. 

DESCARTES. See CarTEs 
(Rene des). 

DESFONTAINES (Peter Guy) 
the ſon of a counſellor in the parlia- 
ment, was b. 168; at Rouen, was 
near 17 y. in the ſociety of the Je- 
ſuits, where he entered into holy or- 
ders. As ſoon as he made his ap- 
pearance in the world, he had the 
cure of Thorigni in Normandy, 
which he ſoon quitted, being un- 
willing to undergo the fatigue of that 
large cure, and having an inclina- 
tion to pleaſure. The cardinal d'Au- 
vergne kept him ſome time with him, 
and he began to make himſelf known 
by ſomelittle pieces of criticiſm, which 
made him be taken in among the 


authors of Journal des ſpavans, This 


DES 


periodical work had declined for ſome 
time, and the abbot Desfontaines, 
who had a particular talent for this 
kind of writing, began to give a new 
life and ſpirit to it, which promiſed 
it ſucceſs, when an odious accuſation, 
which was but too much countenanced 
by the badneſs of his morals, cauſed 
him to be confined. He was releaſed 
in about 15 days by the ſolicitations 
of a famous poet, his friend, and he 
pretended to look on this diſgrace as 
the effect of a combination formed 
by his enemies to deſtroy him. He 
was at the ſame time re-eſtabliſhed 
in his literary employ, after having 
been cleared by the magiſtrate of the 
police, But the diſcontents of his 
brethern concerned, made him fling 
up the Journal 1727, and gave him- 
ſelf up to compoſing all kind of 
works, which was the only means of 
his ſubſiſtence. He employed him- 
ſelf in every kind ; his genius and 
activity did not refuſe any ſort ; but 
that which employed him moſt, and 
which made him known to the world, 
was a journal entitled, Ob/ervations, 
for which he obtained a privilege in 
1735. This little work, ſtrewed with 
judicious reflexions, and ſeaſoned 
with Attic ſalt, joined to the utile 
dulci, was very much bought up. 
Every week afforded a liſt of books 
publiſhed with the prices; the bad 
ones were found fault with, and the 
defects in the good ones pointed out. 
This criticiſm, which he exerciſed 
without reſtraint, raiſed up againſt 
him a number of wits, who pub- 
liſhed libels, wherein they tore his 
reputation to pieces. He returned it, 
which made both his adverſaries and 
himſelf the mirth of the vulgar; and 
at laſt, after having pabliſhed ſome 
anecdotes which gave offence to his 
privilege of publiſhing, this work 
was taken away. In vain did he ſo- 
licit for the revocation of the edi, 
he could not obtain it, and he found 

himſelf 


n 
bimſelf * to change the title of 
his book, which afterwards ap 
- with the ſame ſucceſs, under the title 
of Jugement ſur les ouvrages nouveaux. 
In this manner did he go on till a 
dropſy put an end to his life in 1755. 
He publiſhed many works, among 
which are his Sacred poetry ; The tran/- 
lation of Virgil, 4 vol. 12% ; The hi- 
foory of Don John of Portugal, 12 
Diſcourſes on the travels of Cyrus ; Ra- 
cine revenged againft the grammatical 
remarks of the abbot Olivet upon this 
#luftrious poet; Le nouveau Gulliver, 
2 vol. 12%; and many other works. 
He was alſo concerned with others 
in compoſing ſome works, Dictionaire 
theologique, 12* ; Le nowvellifle du Par- 
maſſe, 4 vol. 125, in conjunction with 
the abbot Garnet; Les obſervations, 


with the ſame abbot, 33 vol. 12*; ſeq 


Jugement ſur les tcrits nouveaux, 11 vol. 
Hiſtoire de revolutions de Pologne, 2 vol. 
129, &c, 

DIGBY (fir Everard) was the ſon 
of Everard Digby of Dryſtoke, Rut- 
landſhire, was b. 1581; when he was 
about 11 y. of age he loſt his father, 
and had the misfortune to fall under 
the tuition of popiſh prieſts, He was 
introduced at the court of q. Eliza- 
beth while young, and was much 
taken notice of there, On the acceſ- 
fion of k. James, he went to pay his 
compliments, and met with a gra- 
cious reception, and was knighted. 
He married the daughter and ſole 
heireſs of Willaim Mulſho, eſq. with 
whom he had a great fortune, He 
had the misfortune to be acquainted 
with fir Tho. Treſham, a very zealous 
papiſt, who was continually inſtilling 
into him diſaffection againſt his prince, 
as did alſo Mr, Cateſby, who was a 
bold man, and alſo a man of parts, 
and who projected the blowing up 
the parliament-houſe, and who ſeems 
to have had in a great meaſure the di- 
rection of the affair. He communi- 
cated the ſcheme to fir Everard, which 
he unfortunately ſtruck in with, and 


DIG 

offered 15col. towards defraying the 
expence, and entertained Mr. Fawkes 
afterwards at his houſe : and fo very 
zealous was he in the cauſe, that, af- 
ter the diſcovery, he remained at 
Dunchurch, as had been concerted, 
and was taken there with ſome more 
of them (who having fled from Lon- 
don, had taken that place in their 
way), after an obſtinate reſiſtance, 
wherein ſome were killed. After he 
was committed to the Tower, he ab, 
ſolutely denied his being concerned 
in the powder-treaſon, or having any 
knowlege of any other perſon bein 
embarked in it but the perſons kill 
or taken, which proceeded not from any 
hopes of ſaving his life, but to avoid 
being the cools of any other perſon's 
death, and alſo to prevent the ill con- 
uences that would attend the cauſe, 
he was ftill unhappily attached to, 
upon a diſcovery. Jan. 27, 1605-6, 
he was indicted at Weſtminſter for 
being privy to and concealing the 
powder- treaſon, taking the oath of 
ſecrecy and conſtancy, and actin 
penly with other traitors in rebel- 
lion; he pleaded guilty. He then 
requeſted, that his debts might be 
paid, and that he might be beheaded. 
Afeer ſentence was paſſed, he bowed 
himſelf to the perſons on the bench, 
and ſaid, * Co hear any of 
« your lordſhips ſay, you forgave me, 
6 I ould go . more chearfully to 
the gallows,” To this all the lords 
anſwered, « God forgive you, and 
© we do.“ On Jan. zo, fir Everard 
Digby, Robert Winter, John Grant, 
Thomas Bates, were executed at the 
weſt-end of St. Paul's; fir Everard 
behaved very penitently, and con- 
feſſed his ſorrow for being concerned 
in this vile treaſon. Mr. Wood men- 
tions a circumſtance as generally 
known, that when the executioner 
plucked out his heart, and held it 
up, ſaying, * Here is the heart of a 
« traitor,” fir Everard made anſwer, 


Thou lieſt” He left two young 
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fons, Kenelm and John, and leſt a 
paper of advice to be communicated 
to them at a- fit time. | | 

DIGBY (Kenelm) was ſon and 
heir- of fir Everard Digby of Dry- 
ſtoke, Rutlandſhire, and was b. at 
Gothurſt July 11, 1603. In 1618 
he was ſent to Gloceſter hall in Ox- 
ford, where he continued as a gentle- 


man-commoner above 2 years, after- . 


wards travelled into foreign countries 
for ſome time. In 1623 he was 
knighted by k. James I, who had 
before reſtored him to the eſtate which 
bis father (who was executed) had 
forfeited by being engaged in the 
gunpowder-plot. K. Charles I made 
him gentleman of his bed-chamber, 
commiſſioner of the navy, and gover- 
nor of the Trinity-houſe. In 1628 
he was admiral of a fleet going into 
the Levant, and gained great honour 


by his brave conduct at Algiers, where 


he reſcued many Engliſh flaves, and 
by attacking the Venetian fleet in the 
bay of Scanderoon. In the beginnin 

of the civil wars, he exerted himſelf 
very vigorouſly in the king's cauſe ; 
but was afterwards impriſoned by the 
parliament's order in Wincheſter. 
houſe, and had leave to depart thence 
in July 1643, at the deſire of the q. 
of France, and to travel into that 
country. He compounded for his 


eſtate 1649 and the parliament then 


voted, that he ſhould depart the king- 


dom, and not return without leave 


from the houſe, under pain of death, 
and confiſcation of his eſtate, Hen- 
rietta, queen-mother of England, ſent 
him as her envoy from France to the 
pope; Where, upon his coming to 
Rome, he was highly eſteemed, on 
account of his admirable parts and 
learning. Having read the writings 
of Deſcartes, he went to Holland to 
ſee him, and found him at his retire- 
ment at Egmond; he had a great 
deal of converſation with him about 
the immortality of the foul, and they 
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parted with a mutual eſteem for each 
other. Sir Kenelm died of the ſtone 
1665, at his houſe in Covent-garden., 
He publiſhed ſeveral works, 1. O6- 
ſervations upon religio medici, London, 
1644, 12%. 2. A treatiſe on the na- 
ture of bodies, Lond. 1663, 4* ; it was 
attacked by Alexander Roſſe, in a. 
book entitled, The pbilgſopbical touch- 
one. 3. Treatiſe of the mature of 
man's ſoul, Lond. 1669, 4* Mr. Roſſe 
alſo wrote an anſwer to this book. 
4, Choice and experimental receipts in 
fhyfic and ſurgery ; and cordial ard 
diſlilled waters, &c. Lond. 1688, 89. 
5. Choice collection of rare chemical 
ſecrets, and experiments in phileſopty, 
Lond. 1682, 8%. 6. Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the vegetation of plants. 7. Objer- 
vations on the 22d flanza in the gib can - 
to of the 2d book of Spencer's Fairy qneen,, 
Lond. 1644, 8%. 8. knſ/itutionum pe- 
rifateticarum, lib. 5, cum appendice theo- 
lagica, de orig. mundi, Paris, 1651, fol. 

DIGGES (Dudley) eldeſt ſon of 
Tho. Digges, muſter-maſter-general 
of the forces, ſent by the q. Eliza- 
beth to the Netherlands. Mr. Dudley 
Digges was b. 1583, and educated at. 
Oxford, and from thence removed to, 
the inns of court, and then travelled, 
having before received the honour of 
knighthood. After his return, he. 
lived a retired life till the y. 1618, 
when he was ſent by k. James I to, 
the Czar of Ruſſia. In 1620 he. 
was appointed, by k. James 1, to go 
with fir Maurice Abbot to Holland, 
to obtain the reſtitution of goods 
taken by the Dutch, from ſome Eng- 
liſhmen in the Eaſt-Indies. He was 
a member of the 3d parliament of k. 
James I, which met at Weſtminſter 
Jan. 20, 1620-1, and, for his oppo- 
firion to the court, the king ranked 
him among thoſe he called Ill-tem- 
pered ſpirits. He was alſo a member. 
of the 1ſt parliament of k. Charles I, 
1626, and was the perſon who open- 
ed the charge againſt George ae 
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d. of Buckingham, the king's great 


was one of the 8 chief managers, who 
carried it up to the houſe of lords; 
for which he was committed to the 
Tower; at which the commons 
were ſo offended, that they would 
proceed on no other buſineſs till they 
were righted in their liberties. One 
of the courtiers, to excuſe that irre- 
gular ſtep, ſaid, that his majeſty con- 
ceived that fir Dudley exceeded his 
commiſſion, in that 8 of k. 
James's death, and the plaſter ap- 
plied to him by the d. of Bucking- 
ham, he had ſaid, that he did for- 
bear to ſpeak further in regard to the 
king's honour, or words to that ef- 
ſect; which his majeſty conceived to 
hint as if there had been any under- 
hand dealing in applying of the plaſ- 

er by the d. of Buckingham. Theſe 


Wproduced the following proteſtation 
from the commons, I proteſt before 
E almighty God, and this houſe of 
parliament, that I never gave con- 
ſent that fir Dudley Digges ſhould 
ſpeak theſe words that he is now 
charged withal, or any words to 
that effect; and I have not affirmed 
to any,that he did ſpeak ſuch words, 
or any to that effect.“ This was 
aken by every member in particular 
or himſelf; and it was ordered, that 
hey who were ſick in town, ſhould 
ave 3 of the members ſent to them, 
hat they make the ſame proteſtation 
n their preſence; and 36 of the 
deers made this volun proteſta- 
ion, that the ſaid fir D. Digges did 
ot ſpeak any thing at the ſaid con- 
rence which might infringe the 
ing's honour. So that the king was 
rongly informed, or an opportunity, 
as ſought to puniſh Digges for ſpeak- 
ng diſreſpectfully of the duke. And 
ir Dudley being releaſed ſoon after, 
proteſted that the matter charged upon 
im, was never in his thoughts. In 
he zd parliament A k. Chailes I, 


favourite, and prime miniſter, and 


ords, laid to fir Dudley's charge, 
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which met March 1627-8, he was 
knt, of the ſhire for Kent, and ſe- 
moved for the diſpatch of the ſup- 
plies, But whenever any — 
were made upon the liberties of his 
country, or the freedom of parliament, 
he exerted himſelf with warmth ;. for 
when fir John Finch, ſpeaker of the 
houſe, on June 5, 1628, interrupted 
fir John Eliot in the houſe, telling 
him, . There is a command laid upon 
me, that I muſt command you not 
© to proceed,” Sir Dudley was ex- 
tremely uneaſy, and ſaid, « Muſt we 
not proceed? let us fit in ſilence, 
© we are miſerable, we know not: 
what to do.“ On April 14, he o- 
pened the grand conference between 
the lords and commons, concerning 
the liberty of the ſubject, with a 
yoo in which he ſet forth the un- 

oubted birth-rights of free ſubjects, 
and ſaid they had lately been not 
a little invaded and prejudiced. He- 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his 
parts and abilities, that the court at- 
tempted to bring him over to their 
ſide ; accordingly they gave him the 
reverſionary grant of the office of 
maſter of the rolls, in Nov. 1630, 
and he took poſſeſſion of it in April 
1636, upon the death of fir Julius 
Cæſar. He died, March 18, 1638-9. 
As to his Character, he was, as Me. 
Philipot, author of Villare Cantium, ' 
expreſſes it, A great aſſertor of his 
country's liberty in the worſt of 
times, when the ſluices of prero- 
* gative were opened, and the banks 
of the law were almoſt over- 
* whelmed with the inundation of it.“ 
He married one of the daughters of 
fir Tho. Kemp of Chilham. He' 
wrote, 1. 4 defence of trade, Lond. 
1615, 4% 2. 4 diſcourſe concerning 
the rights and privileges of the ſubjett, 
in a conference d:fired by the lord, and 
had by a committee of both houſes April 
13, 1628, Lond. 1642, 4. z. He 
collected the letters that paſſed be- 
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and others, concerning the intended 
marriages of q. Eliz. with the d. of 
Anjou, in 1570, andd. of Alencon, 
1581 ; they were publiſhed in 1655, 
under the title of The complete am- 
baſſader, fc. 

DIO CASSIUS, known by the 
ſurnames of Cocceius and Cocceianus, 
was b. at Nicea, a city of Bithynia, 
whither he retired in his latter years, 
to in quiet the remaining part o 
. r the example 5＋ 
animals, who always return, as they 
ſay, to die in their manſions. The 
infirmity of his legs called him to this 
receſs ; and he writes, that his genius 
had foretold it him long before, bya 
verſe of Homer's Iliad, recited by 
Photius. As Socrates is ſaid to have 
had a familiar ſpirit, or demon, who 
was a director of his life; Dio alleges 
he was warned by his to avoid, by with- 


drawing himſelf, from the ambuſhes 


which the prztorian militia had pre- 
for him: and the ſame ſpirit, or 

deſs (to uſe his own words), made 

im write his hiſtory, who before ex- 
exciſed himſelf only in philoſophical 
learning, as that of divine — 
and their interpretation, and he com- 
—— a treatiſe upon that ſubject. 
is father Apronianus, a conſular 
man (according to the _ of that 
age) was governor of Dalmatia, and 
ſome time after proconſul of Cilicia. 
He himſelf had the ſame conſular dig- 
nity beſtowed upon him twice, which 


he exerciſed jointly with the emp. 


Alexander, ſon of Mammea, after he 
had paſſed through divers employ- 


ments under the precedent emperors ; 


for Macrimus had eſtabliſhed him licu- 
tenant or governor of Pergamus and 
Smyrna, and he ſome time com- 
manded in Africa, and had afterwards 
the adminiſtration of Auſtria and Hun- 
gary, then called Pannonia, commit- 


ed to him. Theſe circumſtances are 


proper to be known before we ſpeak 


tween lord Burleigh, Walſfingham, | 


thoſe 


of his writings, becauſe they recom - 
mend and derive upon them a er 


authority. His hiftory compriſed all 
the time from the building of Rome 
to the reign of Alexander Severus 

which he writ in 80 books, divided 
into 8 decads, of which few are ſaved 
from that unhappy loſs which has 
been fatal to many admirable works 
of this nature, by the ignorance and 
incurſions of barbarous nations. At 
preſent the 35th book is the firſt of 
thoſe that remain entire; for we have 
but ſome fragments of the 34th pre- 
ceding. His progreſs to the Goth is 
complete enough; but inſtead of the 
laſt 20, we muſt be content with what 
Xiphilinus, a monk of Conftantinople, 
has given us in a compendium of 
them. Photius obſerves, that he writ 
his Rom. biſtory, as ſome others had 
likewiſe done, not from the founda- 
tion of Rome only, but even from 
Eneas's deſcent into Italy, which he 
continued to the tyranny of Helioga- 
balus, and ſome part of the reign of 
Alexander Severus his ſucceſſor. t 
which we have of it now in our poſ- 
ſeſſion, comprehending the events of 
300 y. at leaſt, begins but at the 
time when Lucullus had his great 
commands, and finiſhes with the death 
of Claudius the emp. the reſt is the 
epitome of Xiphilinus, before men- 
tioned, His ſtyle is, by Photius, 
placed in the rank of the moſt ele- 
vated, being exceedingly raiſed by the 
loftineſs of his thoughts, His dif- 
courſe, ſays he, is full of phraſes, 
which reſemble the ancient conſtruc- 
tion or ſyntax, and his expreſſion an- 
ſwers the greatneſs of the matter he 
treats of, His periods are often in · 
terrupted with parentheſes, and he 
uſes many tranſitions, which are very 
troubleſome when they are not uſed 
artificially after his manner. But one 
thing is very remarkable, that though 
his language is very numerous, and 
adjuſted ; according to art; yet it ap- 
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ears to be ſo little laboured, that the 
eader does not perceive the care 
hat has been taken in it; becauſe 
t is clear and intelligible, every 
dne pre-ſuppoſes as much facility in 
he compoſition, as there is in, the 
eading. He ſeems to have imitated 
hucydides, whom he follows, eſpe- 
ially in his narratives and orations ; 
but he has an advantage over him, 
not to be reproached with obſcurity. 
hucydides is his great example in 
very thing elſe, which he copies af- 
er with the greateſt circumſpection. 
ais is the judgment Photius gives 
df him, who is to be allowed more 
redit on this occaſion than Sigonius, 
vho cenſures Dio for being too Aſi- 
atic, and ſo prolix in his orations that 
he is troubleſome to his readers. Be- 
ſides the hiſtory of Dio, it ſeems that 


WSuidas aſcribes to him ſome other com- 


poſitions, the life of the philoſopher 
Arrianus, the actions of Trajan, and 
ertain itineraries. Raphael Volater- 
ranus makes him beſides author of 3 
books entitled, De principe, and ſome 
ſmall treatiſes of Morality. Dio Caſ- 
ius was publiſhed in fol. Gr. Lat. by 
Leunclavius, Han. 1606, by Rimarius 
and Fabritius, Hamb. 2 vol. 1730. , 
DIODORUS SICULUS, a native 
of Agyrium, a city of Sicily, and flou- 
riſhed in the time of Julius Cæſar and 
uguſtus. He wrote at Rome his ex- 
ellent work, enticled Bibliotheca hi- 
orica, after having travelled through 
the greateſt part of Aſia and Europe, 
with incredible hazards and fatigue, 
to inform himſelf and collect materials. 
He ſpent 30 y. in compoſing it, and 
collected it into 40 books, which took 
in the ſubſtance of what the moſt re- 
nowned hiſtorians had written before 
him ; inſomuch, that if this work were 
ſtill complete, we ſhould not want a 
competent knowlege of the firſt and 
remoteſt ages. But, to the great grief 
of learned men, of the 40 books only 
15 are now extant. The firſt 5 are 


extant, and pive us an account of the 
Vor. II. 
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fabulous times, and explain the. an- 
tiquities and tranſactions of the Egyp- 
tians, Aſſyrians, Perfians, Lybians, 
Grecians, and other nations, before 
the Trojan war, The 5 next books 
are wanting. The 11th book begins 
at Xerxes's expedition into Greece : 
from whence to the end of the 2zoth 
book, which brings the hiſt. down to 
the y. of the world 3650, the work is 
entire; but the latter 20 books are 
quite loſt. Henry Stephens aſſerts, 
from a letter communicated to him 
by Mr. Lazaro Baif, that all the 
works of Diodorus are found entire, 
in ſome corner of Sicily. I confeſs, 
ſays La Mothe, upon this occaſion, I 
would willingly go almoſt to the end 
of the world, if I thought to find 
there ſo great a treaſure. And I 
ſhall envy thoſe that will come after 
us ſo important a diſcovery, if it 
ſhall be made when we ſhall be no 
more; and that inſtead of 15 books 
only, which we now enjoy, they ſhall 
poſſeſs the whole 40. The contents 
of the whole work are thus explain- 
ed by the author ; our 6 firſt books 
(the laſt of which is loſt), ſays he, 
comprehend all that happened before 
the war of Troy, together with many 
fabulous matters here and there inter- 
ſperſed. Of theſe, the 3 former relate 
to the antiquity of the Barbarians ; 
and the 3 latter contain thoſe of the 
Greeks. The 11 next following, in- 
clude all that happened remarkable in 
the world from the deſtruction of 
Troy to the death of Alexander the 
Great. Laſtly, the other 23 extend 
to the conqueſt of Julius Cæſar over 
the Gauls, when he made the Britiſh 
ocean the northern bounds of the 
Rom. emp. Diodorus is commended 
by Juſtin Martyr, as the moſt renown- 
ed and eſteemed of all the Greek 
hiſtorians. Euſebius goes beyond Ju- 
ſtin Martyr, both in titles of honour 
and citations of paſſages drawn from 
this hiſtorian, with which he fills all 
the books of his Evangelical prepara- 
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tian. Diodorus Siculus was printed 
in Gr, and Lat. with H. Steph. and 
Rhodoman's notes, Han. 1666. And 
under the care of P. Weſſeling, 2 vol. 
Amſt. 1743; both editions in folio. 
DIOGENES was one of thoſe ex- 
traordinary perſons, who run things 
to extremity, He was born at Si- 
nope, a city of Pontus, and was, 
according to Diog. Laertius, expelled 
the city tor coining falſe money. He 
retired to Athens, and by his great 
perſeverance, prevailed on the philo- 
ſopher Antiſthenes, author of the ſet 
of the Cynics, to become his maſter, 
and was remarkable for his contempt 
of the conveniencies of life, though 
we might be deceived, if we ima- 
gined that with his wallet and his 
ſtaff, and the tub he lived in, he was 
more humble than thoſe who live in 
a far different manner. He looked 
down on the world with ſcorn, and 
magiſterially cenſured mankind. There 
was ſomething great in his behaviour 
to Alexander, when conſidered in 
a certain light, which he ſeems to 
have acknowleged, he deſired the 
conqueror of the world, who of- 
fered him whatever he ſhould aſk, 
barely not to take away what he 
could not give; meaning his in- 
tercepting the rays of the ſun: 


upon which Alexander ſaid, If he 


was not Alexander, he ſhould 
chuſe to be Diogenes. This phi- 
loſopher ſhewed the bad opinion he 
had of mankind, by walking in the 
ſtreets of Corinth at noon day, with 
a candle in his hand; he was aſked 
what he was looking for, and replied, 
a man. He was very ingenious and 
ſmart in his repartees. He ridiculed 
thoſe orators, who made it their 
ſtudy to ſpeak well, but not to live 
well; and the covetous who amaſled 
riches, and did not enjoy them; and 
was aſtoniſhed that men ſhould 
ſtrengthen their body by exerciſes, 
and not their mind by virtue. He 
compoſed many works, mentioned 
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by-Diogenes Laertius, which are loft. 
He ſeems to have had a kind of ſordid 

ride, nor did he behave, as we are 
informed, with common decency in 
thoſe matters, which modeſty com- 
mands us to be private in. Writers 
are not agreed about the time of his 
birth or death, butit is thought to have 
been about 420 y. before J. C. that 
he died. He gave himſelf no trouble 
about his funeral, but he was in- 
terred near the gate of the iſthmus of 
Corinth, and a column erected over 
his grave. The inhabitants of Si- 
nope erected ſtatues of braſs, in ho- 
nour of this philoſopher, their coun- 
try man. 

DIONYSIUS Halicarnaſſeus lived 
in the reign. of Auguſtus. Strabo, 
ſpeaking of the city of Halicarnaſſeus, 
obſerves that it gave the world 2 il- 
luſtrious perſons ; Herodotus, and, in 
our time, ſays he, Dionyſius the 
hiſtorian. He came to Rome a ſhort 
time after Auguſtus had happily fi- 
niſhed the civil wars, and continued 
there 22 y, He employed his time 
in learning the Latin tongue, and 
collecting materials for the deſign he 
had laid of writing his hiſtory. For 
this purpoſe he conſulted all books, 
all the commentaries and annals that 
had been written by Romans of learn- 
ing and credit, about the concerns of 
the ſtate, old Cato, Fabius, Maximus, 
Valerius, Antius, Lucinius, Macer, 
and ſome others. He acknowleges 
that the converſation he had with the 
learned men of that imperial city, 
and his frequent conference with the 
greateſt genius's of the age, were of 
no leſs ſervice to him than all his own 
diligence and application. His hiſ- 
tory treats of the Roman antiquities, 
which he compriſed in 20 books, 
whereof there remain no more than 
the firſt eleven to this age, which 
conclude with the time when the con- 
ſuls reſumed the chief authority in 
the republic, after the goyernment of 
the decemviri, which happened 312 

years 
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ears after the foundation of Rome. 
he whole work comprehended much 
nore ; for it paſſed from the 7 
Hf Troy over the fabulous and hiſ- 
orical time, to the beginning of the 
rſt Punic war; ending where Po- 
ybius begins his hiſtory. In order 
o a clear notice of the Roman peo- 
le, he has begun his work with the 
Aborigines, the firſt inhabitants of 
taly. His authority is vindicated 
dy Scaliger, who aſſerts, that we 
ave no author remaining that has ob- 
erved ſo exact order in chronology; 
and though he may be cenſured for 
elating too credulouſly ſome impro- 
dable ſtories, yet upon the whole, he 
s eſteemed as an exact and diligent 
Titer, and more ſincere than Livy. 
e is cenſured as a very prolix orator ; 
dis hiſtory and antiquities have an 
Wniverſal applauſe ; the loſs of what 
s wanting, is exceedingly lamented. 

is confidence and credulity in re- 
ating ſtories wholly improbable de- 
erve to be condemned, What can 
be thought of his making a razor 
ut a whetſtone, by the command of 
Navius Actius the augur? His repre- 
enting Caſtor and Pollux fighting for 
he Romans againſt the Latins? The 
wers Vulturnus and Glanis running 
ack to their ſource, in favour of the 
nhabitants of Cumz ? He ſays, that 
ſtatue of the Goddeſs Fortune pro- 
mounced theſe words twice, Rite me 
matron: dedicaſtis.” But there is 
carce a more ſtrange relation in the 
Roman hiſtory, than the action of 
Clzlia, as he repreſents it. He ſays 
hat this Roman virgin, who was 
wen in hoſtage with many others to 
orſenna, k. of the Hetruſcians, re- 
turned with all her companions from 
the Tuſcan camp to the city of Rome, 
ſwimming over the river Tiber, 
wherein they had leave to bathe ; as 
if it were poſſible that fearful mai- 
dens, who, it may be ſuppoſed had 
not learned to ſwim, durſt to look 
upon ſuch a river with deſign to paſs 
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it, and caſt themſelves deſperately in- 


to it, when the peace was almoſt 
concluded, The account of Vale- 
rius Maximus is more agreeable, that 
this young lady under the favour of a 
dark night eſcaped from the enemies 
camp, mounted upon a horſe which 
bore her among her friends on the 
other fide. The equeſtrian ſtatue, 
erected to her honour by the Romans, 
ſupports this opinion. The belt edit. 
of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus was pub- 
liſhed by Hudſon, 2 vol. fol. Gr. 
Lat. Oxon. 1704. | 
DODWELL (Henry) was b. in 
Dublin, 1641. His father's eſtate 
being ſeized by the Iriſh rebels, he 
came, 1648, with his wife and ſon, 
to London, to obtain ſome aſũſtance 
among their friends, from whence 
they removed to York, and placed 
their ſon in the free ſchool there. 
His father and mother, who went to 
Ireland to look after their eſtate, both 
died there ; by which misfortune, 
Mr. Dodwell was left ſo deſtitute as 
to be obliged to his ſchool-fellows 
for pens and ink, &c. and met with 
a great deal of ill treatment, on ac- 
count of his board not being regu- 
larly paid. But his uncle, a cler- 
gyman, came, after he had gone on 
tor ſome time in this manner, and 
paid his debts, and alſo aſſiſted him 
in his ſtudies. In 1656, he was ad- 
mitted into Trinity college, Dublin, 
of which he became a fellow. In 
1666, he quitted his fellowſhip, not 
chuſing to go into holy orders, the 
ſtatutes of that college requiring the 
fellows to take orders, after they are 
maſters of arts, of 32 years ſtanding. 
In 1672, he publiſhed a book writ- 
ten by his late tutor, John Stearn, 
M. D. which he entitled, De ob/lina- 
tione : opus poſthumum pietatum Chriſli- 
ano floicem ſcholaſtico more ſuadens: to 
which he wrote a preface, entitled, 
Prolegomena apolegenca, de uſu dog matum 
philoſophicoram Sc. In 1675, he 
publiſhed, Some conſiderations of preſent 
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Concernment, how far the Romaniſis may 
be truſted by princes of another perſua- 


ion, 8%, The next y. he publiſhed 


2 ſhort diſcourſes againſt the Romans, 
1. An account of the fundamental prin- 
Ciple of pofery, and the inſufficiency of 
the proofs which they have for it. 2. 
An anſwer to 6 queries propoſed to a 
gentleman of the church of England, by 
an emiſſary of the church of Rome. In 


April, 1688, he was elected Camden's, 


profeſſor of hiſtory, by the univerſity 
of Oxford, but refuſing to take the 
oaths to k. William and q. Mary, he 
was deprived of it, 1691. In 1692 
he publiſhed his Camdenian lectures. 
In 1694, in the 52d year of his Age, 
he married at Cookham, a perſon, 
in whoſe father's houſe he uſed to 
board, and had 10 children by her. 
In 1702, he put out an apology for 
the philoſophical writings of Cicero, 
againſt the objections of Mr. Petit, 
prefixed to Tully's 5 books, De 
Finibus, or Of moral ends, tranſlated 
into Engliſh by Samuel Parker, gent. 
In 1706, a very extraordinary book 
of his appeared, called, An epi/te/ary 
diſcourſe, proving from the Scriptures 
and the firit fathers, that the ſoul is a 
principle naturally mortal ; but im- 
mortalized actually by the pleaſure of 
God, to puniſhment or to reward, 
by its union with the divine bap- 
tiſmal ſpirit; wherein is proved that 
none have the power of giving this 
divine immortalizing ſpirit ſince the 
apoſtles, but only the biſhops. This 
diſcourſe procured him univerſal cen- 
ſure, and was attacked by ſeveral 
perſons, among whom was Mr, Ed- 
mund Chiſhul, who in his book gives 
this character of Mr. Dodwell, that 
he was in that lower claſs cf learned 
men, fitted for the collecting of ma- 
terials, but unqualified to judge 
rightly of, and to reaſon upon what 
they ſhall collect. Samuel Clarke, 
M. A. alſo publiſhed an anſwer to 
his book. Mr. Dodwell died at 
Shott{brooke, 1711, in the feven- 


DON 
tieth year of his age. He wrote 
Other pieces. 

DONNE (John) was the ſon of a 
merchant in London, and was b. 
1573 ; when he was 11 years of age, 
he was admitted a commoner of Hart 
hall; after ſtudying 3 y. at Oxford, 
he removed to Cambridge, and about 
3 years after, to Lincoln's inn in 
London, where he improved very 
much in the ſtudy of the law. He 
was now in the 18th y. of his age, and 
as yet had not attached himſelf to 
any denomination of Chriſtians ; I 
muſt obſerve his mother and guardian 
were of the Romiſh perſuaſion, and 
endeavoured to have thoſe principles 
inſtilled into him ; but about his 19th 
year, laying aſide all other ſtudies, 
he applied himſelf entirely to the ſtudy 
of the controverted points, between 
the Rom. and the ni churches, 
which occaſioned his being a true 
proteſtant. The earl of Eſſex going 
upon an expedition to Cadiz and the 
Azores, Mr. Donne accompanied 
him, and he ſtaid ſome years in Italy 
and Spain, where he made himſelf 
maſter of the languages of thoſe 
countries, Upon his return to Engl. 
he was made ſecretary to the lord 
chancellor Egerton, who had a great 
opinion of his abilities, and treated 
him as a friend ; he diſcharged that 
employment 5 years; but the daugh- 
ter of fir George More, and neice 
to the lord chancellor's lady, living 
in the houſe, Mr. Donne made his 
addreſſes to her, and married her, 
notwithſtanding the endeavours of the 
father to prevent it. But, however, 
he procured his diſmiſſion, and not 
content with that, he had him, with 
the 2 Mr. Brooks, the one who mar- 
ried them, and the other who gave 
the lady in marriage, impriſoned in 
3 ſeveral priſons. He ſoon ob- 
tained his releaſement, and by his 
ſollicitations, procured the releaſe of 
his 2 friends ; but he was put to a 


long expenſive law ſuit, to recover 
his 
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his wife, who was by force detained 
from him. At length fir George was 
in ſome manner reconciled, but 
would not contribute to their ſupport. 
However, fir Francis Woolley, his 
kinſman, entertained them ſeveral 
years, at his houſe at Pitford in Surry, 
where he had ſeveral children born. 
While he was there, he applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the civil law. A 
little before the death of fir Francis, 
ſir George obliged himſelf to pay Mr. 
Donne 8col. as a _ for his 
wife, or 201. quarterly, till the ſaid 
portion was paid. K. James was 
highly pleaſed with his converſation, 
but could never be prevailed upon to 
confer any ſtate preferment upon 
him, being willing he ſhould employ 
his talents in the church. Diſputes 
being on foot, concerning the oaths 
of allegiance, he wrote, by the 
king's command, a treatiſe on-that 
ſubject, entitled, P/eudo martyr, print- 
ed at London, 1610, in 4?, which 
pleaſed his majeſty fo much, that he 
preſſed him very cloſely to enter into 
holy orders; but Mr. Donne being 
willing to be better qualified for the 
ſacred functions, deferred, for about 3 
years, comply ing with the king's in- 
ſtances, and applied himſelf cloſely 
to the ſtudy of divinity, and the 
learned languages, and then was or- 
dained both deacon and prieſt. Soon 
after, he was appointed one of the 
king's chaplains, and conducted him- 
ſelf wich ſo much reputation, that he 
had the offer of 14 ſeveral benefices 
within the firſt year of entering into 
holy orders; but London being the 
place of his nativity, and being there 
among his friends and acquaintance, 
he did not chuſe to quit it for any be- 
neſice in the country. In 1617, he 
had the misfortune to loſe his wife, 
which afflicted him very much. The 
ſame y. he was choſen preacher of 
Lincoln's inn. In 1619, he at- 
tended the earl of Doncaſter, who 
went ambaſlador to the princes of 
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Germany; and in, about a y. after 
his return, the k. preſented him to the 
deanry of St. Paul's. 'The advowſon 
of St. Dunſtan, in the Weſt, and that 
of another benefice, having been gi- 
ven him by the earl of Dorſet and 
earl of Kent, they both fell to him 
ſoon after his prefermenttothe deanry. 
In 1623, he was choſen prolocutor 
to the convocation, The next y. he 
was ſeized by a violent fit of ſickneſs, 
and after his recovery, publiſhed a 
book of devotions, which he had 
wrote on his ſick bed. In Auguſt, 
1630, he was ſeized by a fever which 
brought on a conſumption, He died 
March 31, 1631, and was buried 
in the cathedral church of St. Paul, 
His life was wrote, and his character 
drawn by Ifaac Walton. As to his 
abilities, let his works tell : he was 
author of ſeveral, among which are, 
Songs, Sonnets, Etigrams, Satires, Let- 
ters, Elegies, Holy ſonnets. Dewvotions 
on emergent occaſions, and ſeveral ſteps 
in his fickneſs, 12mo. Lond. Igna- 
tius his conclave, a ſatire, Three vols. 
of Sermons, in folio. Eſſays in divi- 
nity. Letters to ſeveral perſons of ho- 
nour. The ancient hiſtory of the LXX, 
tranſlated from the Greek of Ariſteus, 
4to. A declaration of that paradox 
or theſis, that ſelf-homicide is not fo 
natural a fin, that it may not be other- 
wiſe, 4to. The original, under the 
author's own hand, is preſerved in 
the Bodleian library. Mr. Walton 
gives this piece the character of an 
exact and laborious treatiſe, wherein 
all the laws violated by that act (ſclf- 
murder) are diligently ſurveyed and 
judiciouſly cenſured. 

DORIA (Andrew) a Genoeſe, one 
of the moſt celebrated ſea officers of 
his time, he firſt ſerved k. Francis I, 
who made him general of the gallies 
of France; in which capacity he 
was, when he defcated the fleet of the 
emperor, in the port of Naples, in 
the y. 1528. On ſome diſlike he took, 
he went into the ſervice of Charles I. 
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Some time after, he cauſed the Ge- 
noeſe to revolt, and drove away the 
French garriſon. Being the deli- 
verer of his country, he eſtabliſhed 
an adminiſtration, wherein the no- 
bles were admitted to the chief ma- 
giſtracy. It coſt a young count, of 
of the family of Fieſque, his life, for 
oppoling Doria, and this faction pre- 
vailed. Andrew Doria gave marks 
of his courage on many occaſions. 
Being general of the Spaniſh fleet, 
he repulſed Barbaroſſa, took Coron, 
in the Morea, from the Turks, and 
was at the expeditions of Goulette, 
Tunis, &c. One of his pilots com- 
ing to him one day, begged leave to 
ſay only three words to him ; I will, 
replies Doria, but remember, if you 
ſay more, I will order you to be 
hanged. The pilot, without any ſur- 
prize, takes him at his word, and 
ſays to him; Argent ou Conge.' 
Doria was ſatisfied, payed him what 
was owing to him, and kept him in 
his ſervice. The Genoeſe erected a 
ſtatue to Andrew Doria; he me- 
rited it by many illuſtrious actions, 
by the great ſervices he did his coun- 
try, and by the form of government 
he introduced. There are a vait 
number of great men of the ancient 
houſe of Doria. Doria, another ce- 
lebrated commander, compoſed the 
hiſtory of the tranſactions of his 
time, In the 13th cent. James 
Doria was made choice of to write 
the hiſtory of the republic of Genoa. 
Andrew Doria died Nov. 25, 1560, 
aged 94. 

DORSET (earl of) ſee Sack- 
vir, Thomas. 

DRAKE (fir Francis) according to 
the beſt account, was the ſon of an 
honeſt ſailor, and was b. near 'Ta- 
viſtock, in 1545, and brought up at 
the expence of fir John Hawkins, 
his kinſman. At 18 years of age 
he was purſer of a ſhip trading to 
Biſcay ; at 20, he made a voyage to 
Guinea ; and at 22, had the honour 


to be appointed capt. of the judith, 


great reputation, but no money in his 
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in the harbour of St. John de Ulloa, 
in the gulf of Mexico, where he be. 
haved moſt gallantly in that glorious 
action, under fir John Hawkins, and 
returned with him into England, with 


pocket. Upon this he conceived a 
deſign of making repriſals on the k. 
of Spain ; and immediately upon de- 
claring his intentions, numbers of 
volunteers offered to accompany him. 
In 1570, he made his firſt expedition, 
with two ſhips, the Dragon and the 
Swan, and in the next y. in the Swan 
alone, without any great acquiſi- 
tions ; and now he laid the plan of a 
more important deſign. On March 
24, 1572, he ſailed from Plymouth, 
himſelf in a ſhip called the Paſcha, of 
70 tons burthen, and his brother, 
John Drake, in the Swan of 25 tons; 
their whole ſtrength conſiſting of no 
more than 23 men and boys; and 
with this inconfiderable force, on 
July 22, he attacked the town of 
Nombre de Dios, which then ſerved 
the Spaniards for the ſame purpoſe, 
as Porto Bello now. He took it in 
a few hours by ſtorm, notwitſtanding 
a very dangerous wound he received, 
and after a very briſk action, they were 
obliged to betake themſelves to their 
ſhips with little booty. He, aſter 
that, attacked the town of Venta 
Cruz, carried it, and got ſome little 
booty. In their return, they met a 
ſtring of 50 mules, laden with plate, 
of which they carried off as much as 
they could, and buried the reſt. In 
theſe expeditions, he was greatly aſ- 
ſiſted by a nation of Indians, who 
are engaged in a perpetual war with 
the Spamiards. The prince, or capt. 
of theſe people, was named Pedro, 
to whom capt. Drake preſented a fine 
cutlaſs, which he at that time wore, 
and to which he ſaw the Indian had 
a mind. Pedro in return, gave him 
four large wedges of gold, which 
capt. Drake threw into the common 

ſtock, 
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ſtock, with this remarkable expreſ- 
ſion, that he thought it but juſt, that 
ſuch as bore the charge of ſo un- 
certain a voyage on his credit, ſhould 
ſhare the utmoſt advantages that 
voyage produced, Then embarking 
his men, with all the wealth he had 
obtained, which was very conſider- 
able, he bore away for England, 
and arrived at the iſles of Scilly in 23 
days, from cape Florida, and from 
thence to Plymouth, Aug. 19, 1573- 
And now having acquired riches, he 
fitted out 3 ſtout frigates at his own 
expence, and failed with them to 
Ireland, where, under Walter earl of 
Effex (the father of that unfortunate 
earl who was beheaded) he ſerved as 
a voluntcer, and did many glorious 
actions. After the death of his no- 
ble patron, he returned into England, 
where ſir Chriſtopher Hatton intro- 
duced him to her majelty. By this 
means he acquired a capacity of un- 
dertaking that grand expedition which 
will render his name immortal. The 
thing he firſt propoſed, was a voyage 
into the South Seas, through the 
ſtreights of Magellan, a thing hi- 
therto unattempted by any Engliſh- 
man. On Nov. 15, 1577, he failed 
from Plymouth in the Pelican of 100 
tons burthen, the Elizabeth of 80, the 
Marygold, a bark of zo, the Swan, 
a fly boat of 50, and the Chriſtopher, 
a pinnace of 15. In this fleet were 
embarked no more than 164 able 
men, and neceilary proviſions for fo 
long and dangerous a voyage, tho" 
It was not openly declared where he 
was bound for ; but meeting with a 
violent ſtorm, he was obliged to put 
back into Falmouth to refit, which 
having done, he put to ſea Dec. 13. 
On Apr. 5, he made the coaſt of 
Brazil, 30 N. lat. and entered the ri- 
ver la Plata, where he loſt the com- 
pany of 2 of his ſhips ; but meeting 
them again, he took out all their 
proviſions, and Jet them go adrift. 
On May 29, he entered the port of 
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St. Julian's, where he executed Mr. 
John Doughty, a man who was next 
in authority to himſelf, having firſt 
tried him by a court martial for mu- 
tiny. On Aug. 20, he entered the 
ſtreights of Magellan ; on Sept. 25 
he paſſed them, having then only his 
own ſhip, which he had new named 
the Hind, On Nov. 25, he cameto 
Machao, which was the place of ren- 
dezvous, but the Elizabeth had re- 
— the ſtreights, and returned to 

ngland. Thence he failed along 
the coaſts of Chili and Peru, — 
all opportunities of ſeizing Spani 
ſhips, or of landing and attacking 
them on ſhore : and then coaſting N. 
America, to the height of 48 deg. 


he endeavoured to find a paſſage back 


into our ſeas on that ſide, but being 
diſappointed of what he ſought, he 
landed, and called the country New 
Albion, taking poſſeſſion of it in the 
name of q. Elizabeth, and failed, 
Sept. 29, 1659, for the Molucca's. 
On Nov. 4, he came within ſight of 
the Molucca's, and was very well re- 
ceived by the k. of Ternate. On 
Dec. 10, he made Celibes, where his 
ſhip had the misfortune to run upon 
a rock, Jan. 9 following, whence, 
beyond all expectation, they got off, 
and continued their courſe. On 
March 16, he arrived at Java-Major, 
On March 25, 1580, he put to ſea 
from thence, upon his return home ; 
on June 15, he doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, having then remaining, 
but 3 caſks of water for 57 men. On 
July 12, he paſted the line, reached 
the coaſts of Guinea on the 16th, and 
there watered. On Sept. 11, he 
made the iſland of Tercera, and ar- 
rived at Plymouth the 25th of the 
fame month. In this voyage he 
completely ſailed round the globe, 
which no commander in chief had 
done before. In this voyage he gain- 
ed immenſe wealth. On April 4, 
1581, her majeſty dining at Deptford 
in Kent, went on board capt. Drake's 
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ſhip, knighted him, and declared her 
thorough approbation of his conduct. 
When the veſlel decayed, a chair was 
made of the planks, and preſented to 
the univerſity of Oxford, where it 1s 
ſtill preſerved. In 1585 he failed 
againto the Weſt Indies, having under 


his command captain Chriſt, Carliſle, 


Martin Forbiſher, and Francis Knol- 
lys, and many other officers of great 
reputation, In this expedition he 
made himſelf maſter of St. Jago, St. 
Domingo, Carthagena, and St. Au- 
guſtin, though the hurt done the 
Spaniards was more conſiderable than 


the advantage he received. In 1587. 


he failed to Cadiz, with a fleet of 30 
ſail, where there was a great fleet 
aſſembled, deſigned to make part of 
the Spaniſh armada, he entered tha: 
port, and burnt 10 thouſand tons of 
ſuipping; and as the merchants of 
London had fitted out this fleet by 
voluntary ſubſcription, he was re- 
ſolved to do his utmoſt to make them 
amends ; therefore having intelli- 
ou of a large carrack expected at 

ercera, from the Eaſt Indies, he 
ſailed thither, and carried the Eaſt 
India ſhip home in triumph; this ex- 
pedition gained him great honour and 
profit. I he town of Plymouth being 
greatly diſtreſſed for want of water, 

e undertook to conduct a ſtream of 
water, at his own expence, from ſprings 
at 18 miles diſtance, though by the 
courle it ran, it was upwards of 20 
miles, In 1588, fir Francis Drake, 
was appointed vice-admiral under 
Chr. lord Howard of Effingham, 
high-admiral of England, and made 
a prize of a large galleon, belonging 
to the Spaniſh armada, commanded 
by Don Pedro de Valder. In this 
veilel co, oo Ducats were diſtributed 
among the ſeamen and ſoldiers. The 
next year he commanded, as admiral 
at ſea, the fleet ſent to reſtore Don 
Antonio, k. of Portugal; the land 
forces being under the command of 
fir John Norris ; but this expedition 
did not prove io ſuccelcful as they could 
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have wiſhed. On Avg. 28, 1594, 
he ſailed from Plymouth, in company 
with fir John Hawkins with a ſtout 
ſquadron, the intent of which expe- 
dition was the deſtroying Nombre de 
Dios. The q. having lent them ad- 
vice, that a galleon was put into 
Porto Rico, he attacked that place 
with great vigour, but was repulſed, 
and obliged to ſheer off. He after- 
wards took the town of Rio de la 


Hacha, which he burnt to the ground, 


the church and one houſe only being 
preſerved. After this he deſtroyed 
ſome other villages, and then pro- 
ceeded to Santa Martha, which he 
likewiſe burned. Nombre de Dios 
met with the ſame ſate, the Spaniards 
refuſing to ranſom any of theſe places, 
and the booty taken in them incon- 
ſiderable. On Dec. 29, fir Thom. 
Baſkerville marched with 750 men 
towards Panama, but returned the 
2d of Jan. finding it impracticable 
to reduce that place. This grieved 
the admiral, a lingering fever, attend- 
cd with a flux, ſeized him, and he died 
28th of Jan. aged 55. 

DRAYTON (Michael), who lived 
in the reigns of Elizabeth, James 
and Charles I, ſprung from an ancient 
family, originally deſcended from the 
town of Drayton in Leiceſterſhire 
but his parents removing into War- 
wickſhire, he was b. there, as he 
himſclf declared in his Poly-o/bion, 
Song 13. A little village called Har- 
ful in that county claims the honour 
of his birth, by which accident it is 
raiſed from obſcurity; he was b, 
1563, according to the moſt accurate 
computation that can be made from 
the dates of his works. When he 
was but very young he gave ſuch 
diſcoveries of a riſing genius as ren- 
dered him a favourite with his tutors, 
and procured him the patronage of per- 
ſons of diſtinction. Inthey.1 573, being 
then but about 10 years of age, he 
was page to ſome honourable perſon, 
as may be collected from his own 
words, In 1588, it appears from his 

poem, 
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oem, entitled Moſes his birth and mira- 
cles, that he was a ſpectator at Dover of 
the Spaniſh invaſion, which was arro- 
cantly ſtyled invincible ; and it is not 
improbable that he was engaged in 
ſome military employment there, 
eſpecially as we find ſome mention 
made of him, as being in eſteem 
with the gentlemen of the army. He 
early addicted himſelf to the amuſe- 
ment of poetry; but all who have 
written of him, have been negligent 
in informing us how ſoon he favoured 
the public with any production of his 
own, He was diſtinguiſhed as a poet 
about ꝙ or 10 y. before the death of 
q. Elizabeth, but at what time he 
began to publiſh cannot be aſcertained. 
In 1593, when he was but 30 y. of 
age, he publiſhed @ collection of bis 
feftorals ; likewiſe ſome of the moſt 
grave poems, and ſuch as have tranſ- 
mitted his name to poſterity with 
honour, not long after ſaw the light. 
His Baror's wars, and England's berei- 
cal epiſiles ; his Dewwnfals of Robert of 
Normandy ; Matilda and Gavoeſton, for 
which laſt he is called by one of his 
-cotemporaries, Tradædiograpus, and 
part of his Pely-o/bion were written 
before the y. 1598 ; for all which, 
joined with his perſonal good cha- 
racter, he was highly celebrated at that 
time, not only * the elegance and 
ſweetneſs of his expreſſions, but his 
actions and manners, which were uni- 
formly virtuous and honourable; he 
was thus characteriſed not only by 
the poets, and florid writers of thoſe 
days, but alſo by divines, hiſtorians, 
and other ſcholars of the moſt ſerious 
turn and extenſive learning. In his 
younger years he was much beloved 
and patronized by ſir Walter Aſton of 
Tish in Staffordſhire, to whom for 
his kind protection, he gratefully de- 
dicates many of his pozms, whereof 
his Barons wars was the firſt, in the 
ſpring of his acquaintance, as Drayton 
himſelf expreſſed it; but however, it 
may be gathered from his works, that 
his nol early dependance was upon 
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another patron, namely, fir Henry 
Goodere of Poleſworth, in his own 
county, to whom he has been grate- 
ful for a great part of his education, 
and by whom he was recommended 
to the patronage of the counteſs of 
Bedford: He welcomed James 1, 
to his Britiſh dominions, with a con- 
gratulatory poem, printed in 4*.1603. 
The ſame year he was choſen by & 
Walter Afton one of the eſquires who 
attended him, when he was with 
others created knight of the Bath, at 
the coronation of his majeſty. It 
no where appears that ever our 
author printed thoſe poems 1n praiſe 
of his majeſty; and the ungrate- 
ful reception they met, as well 
as the diſagreeable experience of 
the univerſal degeneracy at court, 
ſo different from that of the maiden 
reign, might extinguiſh all hope of 
railing himſelf there. In the y. 1613, 
he publiſhed the firſt part of his Poly- 
olbion; it is a chorographical de- 
ſcription of the rivers, mountains, 
foreſts, caſtles, &c. in this ifland ; in- 
termixed with the remarkable anti- 
quities, rarities, commodities , &c. 
This part is addreſſed to pr. Henry, 
the promiſing ſon of James I, by whoſe 
encouragement it was written. He 
had ſhewed Drayton ſome ſingular 
marks of his favour, and ſeems to have 
admitted him as one of his poetical 
penſioners ; but dying before the book 
was finiſhed, he loſt the benefit of his 
patronage. In 1619 came out his 
firſt folio vol. of Poems. In 1622 the 
ſecond part of his Poly-o/bion was 
publiſhed, making in all thirty books, 
or ſongs. In 1622, we find him ſtyled 
poet laureat: It is probable this ap- 
pellation of poet laureat was not con- 
fined and reſtricted, as it is now, to his 
majeſty's ſervant, known by that title, 
who at that time it is preſumed was 
Ben Johnſon, becauſe it was beſtowed 
promiſcuouſly as a mark of any poet's 
excellency in his profeſſion. In 1627 
was publiſhed the 2d vol. of his poems, 
containing The battle of Agincourt, in 

ſtanzas 
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ſtanzas of 8 lines. The myſteries of g. 
Margaret, in the like ſtanzas. Nymphi- 
dia, or the court of Faeries. The queſt of 
Cynthia, another beautiful piece, both 
reprinted in Dryden's Miſcellanies. 
T he Shepherd”s Sirena; alſo The Moon- 
calf; Satire on the maſculine affettations 
of women, and the effeminate diſguiſes 
of the men, in thoſe times. Elegies upon 
ſeveral occafions. Theſe are introduced 
by the viſion of Ben Johnſon on the 
muſe of his friend Michael Drayton, 
wherein he very particularly enume- 
rates and praiſes his ſeveral compo- 
ſitions. In 1630 he publiſhed an- 
other volume of poems in 4?, entitled 
The Muſes Elizium, in 10 ſundry Nym- 
phals, with three different poems On 
Noah's ficod ; Moſes his birth and mira- 
cles, and David and Goliab. The paſto- 
ral poems are addrefſed to Edward 
Sackville earl of Dorſet, and lord 
chamberlain, who had now made him 
one of his family. His divine poems 
are written in verſe and various mea - 
ſures, and are dedicated to the coun- 
teſs of Dorſet; and there are ſome 
ſublime images in them. At the end 
of the firſt divine poem, there are 
copies of verſes in praiſe of the author, 
by Beal Sapperton, in Latin ; by Mr. 
John Fletcher, and Thomas Andrews 
in Engliſh ; the laſt of whom is very 
Javiſh in diſplaying the great extent 
of our poet's fame. In 1631 Mr. 
Drayton died, or as it is expreſſed 
in his monumental inſcription, ex- 
changed his laurel for a crown of 
glory. He was buried among the 
poets in Weſtminſter-abbey, and the 
handſome table monument of blue 
marble which was raiſed over his 
grave the ſame year, is adorned with 
his effigies in buſto, laureated. On 
one fide is a creſt of Minerva's cap, 
and Pegaſus in a ſcutcheon on the 
other. Sir Afton Cokain compoſed 
an elegy upon him : and Ben John- 
ſon is ſaid to have been the author 
of his epitaph, which is written in 
letters of gold upon his monument. 
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Mr. Drayton enjoyed the friendſhip Wi 
and admiration of contemporary wits, 
and Ben Johnſon, who was not much 
diſpoſed to praiſe, entertained a high 
opinion of him, and in this epitaph 
has both immortalized himſelf and his 
friend. It is eaſy for thoſe who are 
converſant with our author's works to 
ſee how much the moderns and even 
Mr. Pope himſelf copy Mr. Drayton, 
and refine upon him in thoſe diſtinc. 
tions which are eſteemed the moſt de- 
licate improvements of our Engliſh 
verſification, ſuch as the turns, the 
pauſes, the elegant tautologies, &c. It 
is not difficult to point out depre- 
dations which have been made on our 
author by modern writers, however ab- 
ſolute ſome of them may have reckon- 
ed him. 

DRYDEN (John), eſq. was de- 
ſcended of a worthy family in Hun- 
tingtonſhire, often ſerving as repre- 
ſentatives for that county, and ſon of 
Eraſmus Dryden of Tiſhmarch, in 
Northamptonſhire, third ſon of fir 
Eraſmus Dryden of Canon Aſhby, in 
the ſame county, baronet. He was b. 
at Aldwinckle, near Oundle, in that 
county, Aug. , 1631, and educated in 
Weſtminſter ſchool under Dr. Richard 
Buſby, being one of the king's ſcholars 
upon the royal foundation, as he tells 
us himſelf in an advertiſement prefixed 
to his tranſlation of the Third ſatire of 
Perſius, where he obſerves, that he had 
tranſlated that ſatire, while he was at 
that ſchool, for a Thurſday night's 
exerciſe ; and, in 1649, wrote a poem 
upon the death of the lord Haſtings, 
in which he diſplayed a luxuriant, tho? 
incorrect imagination, in a very harſh 
turn of verſification. The year fol- 
lowing he was elected a ſcholar of 
Trinity college in Cambridge. But 
we know little of him from that time 
till the death of the protector Oliver 
Cromwell, upon which he wrote Heroic 
flanza's, full of the higheſt compli- 
ments to the memory of a man, of 
whom he afterwards declared the great- 
elt deteſtation. At the reſtoration he 

wrote 
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wrote a poem upon that ſubje& under 
the title of Miræa redux, and a Pany- 
geric to the king on his coronation, the 


ſame year, and, on New-year's day % 


1662, preſented a poem to lord chan- 
cellor Hyde. In 1665 he wrote a 
poem to the ducheſs of York on the 
victory gain'd by the duke againſt the 
Hollanders ; and the year following he 
publiſh'd his Aunus mirabilis, an hiflorical 
Poem. In 1668, upon the death of fir Will. 
Davenant, he was made poet laureat, 
and the ſame year publiſh'd his E ay 
of dramatic pocſy. The year following 
his comedy, call'd The wuild gallant, 
was acted at the theatre royal; after 
which he wrote a great number of 
other dramatic performances, which 
are generally thought the moſt faulty 
of his works, and the greateſt defects 
of them are owing chiefly, perhaps, to 
his conforming himſelf to the popular 
tate, ſince he owns himſelf, that he 
never wrote any thing to pleaſe him- 
ſelf, but Anthony and Cleopatra. His 
faults, in this reſpect, were ridicul'd 
with great pleaſantry, 1671, in the 
Rehearſal, written by the duke of 
Buckingham, with the aſſiſtance of 
Dr. Tho. Sprat his chaplain, afterwards 
bp. of Rocheſter, Mr. Martin Clifford, 
maſter of the Charter- houſe, and Mr. 
Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras. 
His Congue/? of Granada was likewiſe 
criticiz'd upon by Mr, Elkanah Settle, 
who, tho' a moſt contemptible poet, 
yet, for many years, was Mr. Dryden's 
rival upon the itage. In the latter 
end of the y. 1679, an E/ay on ſatire 
being diſpers'd in manuſcript, con- 
taining many groſs reflexions upon the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth, and the witty 
but profligate earl of Rocheſter, and 
they ſuſpecting Mr. Dryden to be the 
author of it, he was ſeverely chaſtis'd 
by three men, hir'd for that purpoſe, 
at Will's coffee-houſe Covent - garden; 
tho" that piece was afterwards aſcrib'd 
to the earl of Mulgrave. In 1680 he 
publ. ſh'd a tranſlation of Ovid's epiſtles 
into Eng. verie by diffcreat hands, ſeycral 
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of which epiſtles were done by himſelf; 
and he wrote the preface to it; and 
the year following publiſh'd his 46- 
alm and Achitophel, written at the 
deſire of k. Charles II, in which having 
expos'd the character of the duke of 
Buckingham, under the character of 
Zimry, it occaſion'd a ſtory, that his 
grace took his revenge of him by pro- 
curing him to be beaten; but this was 
falſe; for the duke only wrote, or 
cauſed to be written, Neflecthions on that 
poem; of which Mr. Dryden was ſol- 
licited to write a ſecond part, but, de- 
clining it, engag'd Mr. Tate to under- 
take it under his direction, and wrote 
near two hundred lines in it. His next 
poem was entitled The Medal, à ſatire 
againſt ſedition, written upon occaſion 
ot a medal ſtruck on account of the 
earl of Shaftſhury's acquittal by the 
grand jury. In 1682 he publiſh'd 
his R-/igio laici. The year following 
the Tragedy of the duke of Guiſe, written 
by him and Mr. Nathaniel Lee, gave 
great offence to the whig party, and 
was attack'd by ſeveral writers. In the 
beginning of the reign of k. James If 
he reconcil'd himſelf to the church of 
Rome ; and, 1686, wrote A defence 
of the papers written by the late king of 
bleſſed memory, and found in his ſtrong 
box, in oppoſition to Dr. Edward Stil- 
lingfleet's Anſwer to ſome papers lately 
printed, concerning the authority of the 
catholic church in matters of faith, and 
the reformation of the church of England. 
Upon which Dr. Stillingfleet wrote a 
Vindication of his anſaver, in which he 
animadverted, in ſevere terms, 
Mr. Dryden's change of his religion, as 
grounded upon his indifference to all re- 
ligion. The year following Mr. Dry- 
den publiſh'd his Hind and panther, in 
favour of the church of Rome ; which 
occaſion'd an admirable piece of ridi- 
cule, written by Mr. Charles Mon- 
tagu, afterwards earl of Halifax, and 
Mr. Matthew Prior, and entitled The 
hind and panther tranvers'd to the flery 
of the country mouſe and city mouſe. 
About 
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About this time he was ſuppos'd 
to be engag'd in tranſlating Mon. 
Varillas's Hi/tory of here/ies; but this 
tranſlation never appear'd in print, 
tho”, in the y. 1688, he publiſh'd The 
life of St. Francis Xavier, tranſlated 
from the French of father Bouhours, 
the Jeſuit, Upon the revolution he 
loit his place of poet laureat and hi- 
ſtoriographer royal, in which he was 
ſucceeded by Thomas Shadwell, eſq. 
In 1693 he publiſh'd a tranſlation of 
Juvenal by ſeveral hands, the firſt, 
third, ſixth, tenth, and ſixteenth being 
done by himſelf, and a tranſlation of 
Ferſius, done entirely by himſelf ; and, 
to the whole, prefix'd a long and beau- 
tiful diſcourſe, by way of dedication, 
tothe earl of Dorſet. His tranſlation of 
Du Freſnoy's Art of painting was 
publiſh'd 1695, and that of Virgil, 
1697. His laſt work was his Tables, 
and perhaps the moſt perfect, in its 
kind, of all his performatices. He 
died on the firſt of May, 1700, at his 
houſe in Gerard ſtteet, where he had 
Iiv'd many years, and was interr'd in 
Weſtminſer abbey, where a monument 
was creed to him by John Sheffield, 
d. of Buckinghamſhire. He married 
the lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
to the earl of Berkſhire, by whom he 
had three ſons, Charles, John, and 
Henry, the two former of whom were 
likewiſe diſtinguiſh'd by their poetical 
talents. His character is drawn to great 
advantage by Mr. Congreve, who tells 
us, that he had perſonal qualities to 
challenge both love and eſteem from 
all, who were truly acquainted with 
him. He was of a nature exceedingly 
humane and compaſſionate, eaſily for- 
giving injuries, and capable of a prompt 
and ſincere reconciliation with them 
who had offended him. His friend- 
ſhip, where he profeſo'd it, went much 
beyond his profeſſion ; and he gave 
many ſtrong and generous inſtances of 
it, tho' his hereditary income was little 
more than a bare competency. As his 
rcading. had been very extenſive, fo 
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was he very happy in a memory, tena- 
cious of every thing that he had read. 
He was not more poſſ:{s'd of knowlege, 
than he was communicative of it : but 
then his communication of it was by 
no means pedantic, or impos'd upon 
the converſation, but juſt ſuch, and 
went ſo far, as, by the natural turns 
of the diſcourſe, in which he was en- 
gag'd, it was neceſſarily promoted or 
requir'd. He was extremely ready 
and gentle in his correction of the 
errors of any writer, who thought fit 
to conſult him; and full as — and 
patient to admit of the reprehenſion 
of others, in reſpect of his overſights 
or miſtakes. He was of very eaſy, and 
indeed pleaſing acceſs ; but ſomething 
flow, and, as it were, diffident in his 
adyances to others. He had ſomething 
in his nature, that abhorr'd intruſion 
into any ſociety whatever; and eaſily 
diſcountenanc'd in his approaches either 
to his ſuperior or his equals, His 
parts did not decline with his years; 
but he was an improving writer to the 
laſt, even to near ſeventy years; im- 
proving in fire and imagination, as well 
as in judgment, He was equally ex- 
cellent in verſe and in proſe ; and his 
excellence in the latter he us'd to 
aſcribe to his having often read abp. 
Tillotſon's works. His verſification 
and his numbers he could learn of 
nobody; for he firit poſle{s'd thoſe 
talents in perfection in our tongue. 
And it may be ſaid in general of his 
writings, that what he did in any one 
ſpecics, or diſtinct kind, would have 
been ſufſicient to have acquir'd him a 
great name. 

DUBOIS (William), was b. at Bri- 
vela Gaillarde, Sept. 6, 1656, and Wi 
ſtudied at Paris; was a member of il 
Academie Frangoiſe, of that of Belles Wil 
Lettres, and alio of that of the Scien- 
ces. Being appointed preceptor to Phi- 
lip, d. of Orleans, an office ſo honour- 
able paved the way to the moſt impor- 
tant dignities; being in the poſſeſſion 
of many abbies, he was made W 

or 
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br of ſtate, ambaſſador extraordinary 
d plenipotentiary of the k. to the 
durt of Great Britain, 1717 ; archbp. 


bat 
as by Cambray, 1720; a cardinal, 1721; 
upon nd firſt miniſter of ſtate, 1722. Every 
, and ody knew he aimed at the purple. 
turns n vain had he attempted it in the 
s en- ign of Lewis XIV. He believed 
ed or evertheleſs one day, that he had found 
ready favourable opportunity; the k. ſen- 
f the ble of the ſervices that the abbot 


Dubois had done him in bringing about 
of madem. de Nantes, 


y and he marria 

-nſion ith the d. the Chartres, defired, if 
ſights e had any thing to aſk of him, to 
„ and II him at once; ſays the abbot, 
thing om a great king nothing but great 
n his ours are to expected, and aſked 
thing he nomination to a cardinalſhip. At 


is word, the k. ſtepping backwards, 
zd putting on a majeſtic air, Oh! 
ys he, I did not expect that. The 
bot Dubois being confounded, im- 
diately made a ſtop, But the regent 
ongly ſolicited, under the pontificate 


im- Clement XI. the purple for his con- 
well dent the archbp. of Cambray ; upon 
„ex- hich he intended all at once to have 
4 his aſed himſelf of the cares and troubles 
d to ttended with all the regency, and only 
abp. ſerved to himſelf the honours, and 
ation hat was agreable in authority. How- 
n of er they could not bring it to bear, 
thoſe Il Innocent XIII came to be pope ; 
"gue, nd he delayed it a long while, being 
f his ot well pleaſed with the behaviour of 
one he abbot Dubois, whoſe irregularity 
have as known to all Europe ; nor did his 


omination to the archbiſhopric of 
ambray, nor his conſecration, make 


+ Bri- im regard him as a man truly eccle- 

and aſtic. The negotiations of cardinal 
r of Rohan, of the abbot de Tencin, 
Zelle; d other perſons, who were alſo em- 


loyed in this great affair, could not 
uite overcome the reluctancy the holy 
ather had to admit ſucha perſon into the 
acred college. At laſt the abbot opened 
bis coffers, which no doubt would have 
deen exhauſted, if he had not had thoſe 
ſources which always accompany 
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perſons in ſuch a ſituation as his. An 
intimate friend was ſent to Rome, pro- 
vided with ſufficient letters of credit 
for the ſums they were willing the 
pope ſhould accept of. They offered a 
very large ſum. They then believed 
the negotiation at an end, but ſome- 
thing more wasto be done. A nobleman 
dying left a fine library, which the 
pope diſcovered a great liking to. Du- 
bois's confident being informed of the 
pope's inclinations, bought it entire, and 
made a preſent of it to his holineſs, 
who from that moment get over the 
reluctance he had to the promotion of 
the abbot Dubois. It will be doing no 
wrong * ſays the author of his life? to 
the memory of this archbp. to ſay, 
that he little regarded the glory of 
God, and that he did not love the 
court of Rome but for the fake of 
profit, and his political views. It was 
him who ſchemed that famous accom- 
modation, in which he engaged cardinal 
de Noailles, by all thoſe ſeducing rea- 
ſons, which he laid before the regent. 
Dubois died at Verſailles, Aug. 19, 
1723, aged 67. 

DUDLEY (Edmund),was the grand- 
ſon of John Sutton, baron of Dudley, 
and knight of the Garter, and was b. 
1462, in the 2d y. of the reign of 
Edward IV. At 16 y. of age was ſent 
to the univerſity of Oxford ; after ſome 
time he was removed to Gray's inn, 
and made ſo great progreſs in the 
knowlege of the law, that Henry VII 
took him into his privy-council before 
he was 24 y. of age; and was one 
of thoſe who drew up propoſitions for 
a treaty of peace with France, which 
was figned Nov. 6, 1492. He was 
very inſtrumental with Empſon in pro- 
curing money to fill the king's coffers, 
without any regard to the equity and 
juſtice of thoſe methods by which they 
were filled. In 1504 he was ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons. In ſome 
time after he obtained a grant of 
the ſtewardſhip of the rape of Ha- 
ſtings in Suſſex ; but as ſoon as the 


k. died, 
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k. died, which happened on Apr. 21, 
1509, the popular clamour againſt 
Dudley and Empſon were ſo great, 
that it was found neceſſary, in order 
to quiet them, to ſend them both to 
the Tower. At the fame time many 
of the perſons employed by them in 
their oppreſſive ſchemes, were impri- 
ſoned, tried, and puniſhed. On July 16, 
the ſame year, Edmund Dudley was 


found guilty of high-treaſon before 


the commiſſioners at Guild hall. Af- 
terwards the king making a progreſs 
into the country, found the clamours 
of the people ſo troubleſome, that he 
ordered fir Richard Empſon to be 
carried down into Northamptonſhire, 
in order to be tried, which he was in 
Oct. following, and convicted, and 
was then ſent back to the Tower. In 
1510 fir Richard Empſon, and Edmund 
Dudley, eſq. were attainted in par- 
liament. The king ſeemed willing to 
have ſaved them, but the clamour of 
the people were increaſing by ſeeing 
numbers of mean wretches, who had 
been their inſtruments as informers 
and witneſſes puniſhed, while they were 
not; the king at laſt iſſued his writ for 
their execution; and accordingly, on 
Aug. 18, 1510, they were beheaded 
on Tower-hill. 

DUDLEY (John), ſon of the former, 
was b 1502. In 1511, upon a petition 
being preſented to parliament by Ed- 
mund Guilturd, eſq. his guardian, the 
attainder of his late father was rever- 
ſed, ard himſelf reſtored in blood, by 
an act paſſed for the purpole, 1511. 
In 1523, he attended Charles Brandon, 
d. of Suffolk, in his expedition to 
France, where his behaviour procured 
him the honour of knighthood. He 
accompanied cardinal Wolſey in his 
embaſly to France, and ſome time after 
was made maſter of the armory in the 
Tower. In 1536 he was ſheriff of 
Staffordſhire. At the triumphant tour- 
rament held at Weſtminſter on May 1, 
1539, he appeared in a very grand 
manner, and was the firt who chal- 
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lenged. In 1542 he was created 
viſcount l'Iſle, and at the next feſtival 
of St. George, was elected knight of 
the Garter, and was ſoon after made 


lord high-admiral of Engl. for life. Next 


year he failed to the coaſt of Scotland, 
having under his command a fleet of 
2 c0 fail, with which he performed 
great ſervices, and then landed his 
men, and marched through a part of 
Scotland, ſo as effectually to anſwer 
the purpoſes he was ſent for, In 1543, 
Bologne being befieged, by k. Henry 
VIII, in perſon, he embarked for 
France, and was preſent at moſt of the 
attacks ; and upon taking the- place the 
k. gave the charge of it to him, with 
the title of his lieutenant. The dauphin, 
on Octobr. q, having with him an army 
of 50000 men, attempted to re- 
take the place, but the lord high- 
admiral repulſed him, the French 
loſing 800 men. In 1465, the k. 
appointed him, by patent, lieutenant- 
general, and commander of all his 
forces at ſea, for the more eſfectual 
carrying on the war againſt France. 
He landed 5 ooo men on their coaſts, 
burnt Treport and ſome villages, and 
having done them much miſchief, re- 
turned with the loſs of only one man, 
He received from his majeſty large 
grants of church lands. The k. finding 
his health declining, made his will, and 
named lord viſcouht I'Ifle one of his 
16 executors, and alſo left him a legacy 
of oo l. King Henry VIII died Jan. 31, 
1547, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Edward VI. The earl of Hertford, 
who was the king's uncle, having 
got himſelf declared protector, lord 
viſcount Viſle reſigned his poſt in 
Febr. 17, 1547, in favour of fir Tho- 
mas Seymour, his brother, and was 
the very ſame day created earl of 
Warwick, and made great-chamberlain 
of Engl. and had a grant of the caſtle 
and manor of Warwick. A rebeilion 
having broke out in Norfolk, at the 
head of which was Robert Ket, a tan- 
ner, with an army of 10000 men, hs 

ear 
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zarl of Warwick was ordered to march 
againſt them. The earl defeated them, 
and killed about 1000 men; however, 
hey collected all the forces they could, 
nd marched towards him, and juſt as 
hey were going to engage, he ſent 
them word, that he was ſorry to ſee fo 
much courage expreſſed in ſo bad a 
cauſe ; but that notwithſtanding, what 
was paſſed, they =__ depend upon the 
king's pardon on delivering up their 
eaders; to which they made anſwer, 
that he was a nobleman of ſo much 
'orth and generoſity, that, if they 
night have this aſſurance from his own 
mouth, they were willing to ſubmit. 
The earl went to them, gave them his 
word, upon which they flung down 
heir arms, delivered up Robert Ket, 
and his brother William, with the reſt 
pf their chiefs, who were hanged. 
After the protector's being ſent to the 
Tower the earl was again made lord 
high-admiral. Upon his ſurrendry of the 
office of lord high-chamberlain of Engl. 
the king was pleaſed to make him lord 
ſteward of his houſhold. In 1551 he 
was conſtituted earl marſhal of England, 
and was alſo made lord-warden of the 
northern marches ; and the ſame year 
was created duke of Northumberland. 
He was alſo elected chancellor of the 
tuniverſity of Cambridge. He alſo had 
enriched himſelf by prodigious grants 
from the king. His majeſty being in 
a declining ſtate of health the duke pro- 
jected the ſetting his daughter in law, 
lady Jane Grey, married to his 4th ſon, 
lord Guildford Dudley, on the throne ; 
and therefore prevailed on the king to 
ſet aſide lady Mary, on account of her 
being a papiſt ; but how he prevailed 
to have lady Elizabeth ſet aſide, we 
are not ſo well acquainted. On the 
Sth of July the k. died; and on the 
toth, he prociaimed lady Jane queen. 
Lady Mary had retired into Norfolk, 
where ſeveral of the nobility, and a 
great number of people went to her. 
On July 14 the d. of Northumberland, 
accompanied by ſome noblemen, with 
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an army of 2000 horſe, and 6000 foot 
marched as far as St. Edmundſbury in 
Suffolk, but his troops diminithing, 
and finding the poeple not ſtir in his 
favour, and no ſupplies from London, 
he retired back again to Cambridge. 
On the i gthq. Mary was proclaimed in 
London, and upon theduke's receiving 
advice of it the next day, he imme- 
diately ordered her to be proclaimed at . 
Cambridge, flinging up his cap and 
crying, God fave q. Mary. Soon after 
letters were brought from the council, 
requiring him to diſband his troops; upon 
which he gave leave to every man to 
depart, and was ſoon after arreſted by 
a ſerjeant at arms; but other letters 
coming for every man to go his way, 
the d. claimed that privilege, and was 
ſet free ; but was arreſted in the queen's 
name, by the earl of Arundel the next 
morning. On July 25, he was brought 
to the Tower, and on Aug. 18, he 
was arraigned in Weſtminſter hall, with 
John of Warwick his ſon, and Wil- 
liam Parr, marq. of Northampton, be- 
fore the d. of Norfolk, high-ſteward ; 
after his condemnation he was carried 
back to the Tower. Aug. 21 was ap- 
pointed for his execution, and all the 
uſual preparations were made, and the 
executioner there, and a prodigiouscon- 
courſe of people was gathered together 
on Tower. hill; when after waiting ſome 
hours they were told to depart. This 
delay was to give him an opportunity 
of publicly making profeſſion of the 
Roman catholic religion, he having 
heard maſs that very day in preſence 
of the lord mayor, &c. The next day 
he was brought out on the ſame ſcat- 
fold, where he profeſſed himſelf to be 
of the church of Rome, and that he 
had always been ſo, making himſelf to 
be a very great hypocrite. It is thought 
by ſome, that he depended upon a 
pardon even to the very laſt. When he 
had done ſpeaking he pulled off his gown, 
and kneeling down, faid to them about 
him, I beſeech you all to bear me 
* witneſs, that I die in the true catholic 

„faith, 
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« faith,” and then faid the Pſalms, Miſe- 
rere, and De profundis ; his Pater- 
noſter, and 6 of the firſt verſes of the 
Pſalm, In te domine ſperavi; con- 
cluding with this verſe, © Into thy hands, 
O Lord, I commend my ſpirit.” And 
when the executioner aſked him for- 
giveneſs, he ſaid ; * I forgive thee with 
all my heart; do thy part without 
© fear ; and bowing towards the block 
ſaid, © I have deſerved a thouſand 
« deaths: * he then laid his head on the 
block, and was beheaded. His body, 
with the head, was buried in theTower. 

DUDLEY (fir Robert), ſon of Ro- 
bert earl of Leiceſter, by the lady 
Douglaſs Sheffield, was b. in 1573. At 
the time of his birth he was conſider- 
ed by the relations of the earl, as his 
lawful fon. But his father, the earl of 
Leiceſler, publicly marrying Lettice, 
the counteſs dowager of Leiceſter, when 
he was about 5 y. old, he was treated 
as his natural ſon. He was ſent to 
ſchool at Offington, in Suſſex ; and in 
1587 he was entered of Curiſt· church, 
Oxford, as comitis ſi us, 1. e an earl's 
ſon. When he was about 15 y. of age 
his father died, leaving him, after the 
deceaſe of his uncle, a great eſtate. 
Having a great turn to navigation, he 
fitted out a ſmall ſquadron for the river 
Oroonoque, and took the command in 
perſon; he ſailed from Southampton 
in Nov. 1594, and returned in May, 
1595, having in this voyage deſtroyed 
a fleet of Spaniſh ſhips ; among them 
a man of war of 600 tons. An account 
of this voyage was afterwards publiſh- 
ed. The following y. he fitted out two 
ſhips, and two pinnaces, at his own 
expence, and gave the command of 
them to capt. Wood ; but no infor- 
mation was ever received, of what be- 
came of them. He commanded a man 
of war in the expedition under the earl 
of Eſſex, to Cadiz; and was knighted 
for his gallant behaviour. About the lat- 
ter end of q. Elizabeth's reign, he mar- 
ried a daughter of fir Tho. Leigh, and 
ſettled on her a large juiature. And 
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now having acquired ſome conſiderabſe 
friends, he ſet about endeavouring to 
prove the legitimacy of his birth; for 
which purpoſe he commenced a ſuit in 
the court of audience of the archbp. 
of Canterbury ; upon which the coun- 
teſs of Leiceſter procured an informa- 
tion to be filed againſt him, and others, 


in the Star-chamber for a conſpiracy ; 
the iſſue of the affair was, fir Robert 


found, that he had very little chance of 


having his claim allowed ; fo that he 
applied for a licence to travel abroad, 
which was eaſily granted him. When 
he was abroad, he aſſumed the title of 
earl of Warwick ; upon which an or- 
der was procured under the privy- ſeal, 
by perſons who were not his friends, 
ordering his return home, which they 
were fully perſuaded he would not obey ; 
and they judged right, for meeting 
with a very agreeable reception at the 
court of Florence, he reſolved to con- 
tinue there; ſo that his whole eſtate 
was ſeized, and veſted in the crown, 
during his life, by the ſtatute of fugi- 
tives. He left his wife and four daugh- 
ters in Eng. for whoſe maintenance, 
ſufficient care was taken. Hen. pr. of 
Wales, taking a liking to Kendleworth- 
caſtle, and being rom to purchaſe 
it, propoſals were made to fir Robert 
Dudley, which were readily accepted, 
ard an agreement made for the ſum of 
145001. to be paid to fir Robert Dud- 
ley, or his aſſigns, within the ſpace of 
one y. and the ſaid Robert to hold 
the conſtableſhip of the ſaid caſtle, du- 
ring his natural life ; but he got no- 
thing by the ſale, the whole money 
which was paid, amounting but to 
3000 I. and the merchant who receiv- 
ed it, broke ſoon after. While he was 
abroad, he drew up a ſcheme for im- 
proving the royal revenue, of a perni- 
cious nature; which may be ſeen in 
Ruſhworth's Colle#ions, vol. i. in the 
append. This he did to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with k. James, having flill bopes 
of returning to his native country. He 
was ſo much regarded by the court of 

Florence 
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he was ſworn of the privy- council. 
In 1586 he aſfiſted at the trial of 
Mary, q. of Scots. In the latter part 
of his life he ſuffered great pain, from 
the wound he received in his leg, at 
Havre de Grace, which was obliged to 
be cut off, and he died ſoon after, at 
Bedford- houſe, Bloomſbury, in Feb., 
1589, at about 60 y. of age. He was 
thrice married. 

DUGDALE (William) was the ſon 
of John Dugdale, of Shuſtoke in War- 
wickſhire, gent. He was b. at Shuſ- 
toke, Sept. 12, 1605, and after having 
been at the free-ſchoo! of Coventry, 
till near 15 y. of age, he returned 
home to his father, who inſtructed him 
in law and hiſtory ; his father being 
defirous to ſee him matched in his life- 
time, in March 1622-3, he married the 
daughter of Mr. Huntbact, of Seawall, 
in Staffordſhire. In 1638, Tho. earl of 
Arundel, earl marſhal of Eng. created 
him a purſuivant at arms extraordinary, 
by the name of Blanch-lyon, having 
the king's warrant for that purpoſe. In 
March 1639-40, he was made Rouge- 
croix purſuivant in ordinary; by which 
he was entitled to a lodging in the he- 
ralds office, with a yearly — of 20l. 
and perquiſites; he then ſet about aug- 
menting his collections, out of the 
Tower, and other places. 
he employed himſelf with Mr. Sedg- 
wick, a ſkilful arms. painter, in taking 
draughts of the monuments in Weſt- 
minſter abbey, St. Paul's cathedral, 
and many other churches. In 1644 
he was created Cheſter herald. In 165 5 
he printed the firſt vol. of his Mona/ti- 
con, In 1656 he publiſhed The anti- 
quities of Warwickſhire illuſtrated, 
and in 1658 The hiſtory of St. Paul's 
cathedral in London. Upon the acceſ- 
fion of king Charles II, he was ad- 
vanced to the office of Norroy k. of 
arms. In 1664 he publiſhed the 2d 
vol. of Sir Henry Spelman's councils. 
In 1675 and 1676 he printed his work 
called The baronage of England. A pa- 
tent paſſed the 1 April 26, 


In 164 


ed ſummer-reader of that houſe, in the 
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1677, creating him Garter principal 
k. at arms, — he was knighted the 
next day. He gave by his will to the 
univerſity of Oxford, his collection of 
materials for his Antiquities of War- 
ewickſhire, and Baronage of England, all 
written with his own hand, 27 vols. in 
fol. together with 16 other vols. now 
preſerved in Aſhmole's muſeum ; he 
ve likewiſe ſeveral books to the of- 
ce of heralds in London. This great 
antiquarian died in his chair, Feb. 10, 
1685-6, in the 81ſt y. of his age. 
D'URFEY, (Thomas) was b. in the 
county of Devon, and was bred to the 
law. He has written upwards of 30 
plays, with various ſucceſs, but A 
genius better turned to a ballad, and 
little irregular odes, than for dramatic 
poetry. He ſoon forſook the profeſſion 
of the law, and threw himſelf upon the 
blic, by writing for the ſtage. That 
'Urfey was a man of ſome abilities, 
and enjoyed the eſteem and friendſhip 
of men of the greateſt parts in his time, 
appears from the favourable teſtimony 
of the author of the Guardian. There 
are few or no particulars relating to 
the life of this poet preſerved. He was 
attached to the tory intereſt, and in the 
latter part of q. Anne's reign frequently 
had the honour of diverring her with 
witty catches, and ſongs of humour, 
ſuited to the ſpirit of the times. He 
died, according to Mr. Coxeter, Feb. 
26, 1723, in a good old age, and was 
buried in the church-yard of St. James's 
Weſtminſter. His dramatic and poe- 
tical works are too numerous to be in- 
ſerted here. 
DYER, (Sir James) was the 2d fon 
of Rich. Dyer of Wymaulton, in So- 
merſetſhire, eſq. and was born in 1511. 
After receiving part of his education at 
Broadgate hall, in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, he removed from thence to the 
Middle-temple London, and was elect- 


6th y. of the reign of k. Edw. VI. In 
1552 he was called to the degree of 
ſerjeant at law, and was alſo _m__m_ 
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of the houſe of commons, in the par- 
lament which met that y. and in 1553 


he was, together with Will. Standford, 
of made one of the queen's ſerjeants at 
"Ml law. In this tation he appeared at the 
all trial of fir Nicho. Throgmorton, at 
** Guildhall, for high- treaſon, April 17, 
ow 1554 ; Standford behaved with great 
he warmth againſt the priſoner ; but 
of- Dyer concerned himſelf very little 
eat in that proſecution, which does ho- 
”= nour to his memory, and but little 
to the crown, or to the managers 

the of it. (See State trials, vol. i.) In 
the 1556, being then a knight and recorder 
pe of Cambridge, he was made one of the 

A juſtices of the Common Pleas. In 1557 
* he was appointed one of the puiſne 
tie judges of the King's Bench, and fat as 
300 ſuch during the remainder of q. Ma- 
the ry's reign In the beginning of q. E- 
has lizabeth's reign, he was again made 
”_ one of the judges of the Common 
hi Pleas; but was removed to be lord 
* chief juſtice of that court, in the room 
— of ſir Anthony Brown, who preſided 
= there in q. Mary's reign, and continu- 
* ed a Roman - catholic, and who was 
2 himſelf deſirous to ſerve in a leſs diſ- 
ha tinguiſhed place; ſo that fir Anthony 
fl was made one of the judges of that 
4 court, the very ſame day that fir James 
1 was made lord chief juſtice. In this 
He high office he behaved with great pro- 
eb bity, and ſhewed his great abilities. In 
8 1572, he aſſiſted at the trial of Tho. 
_ d. of Norfolk; and upon the duke's de- 


firing to have counſel allowed him, al- 


oe - . . 

leging it was granted to Humphry 
_ Stafford, in the reign of Hen. VIII, 
* ſir James anſwered, that it was to a 
0. point of law, whether he was legally 


taken out of ſanctuary or not; but as 
to point of fact, he neither had, nor 
could have counſel, as the law ſtood. 
He continued in this important office, 


— with great reputation 24 y. He died 
wh Mar. 24, 1581, in the 70th y. of his 
In age. He married the daughter of fir 

c Maurice Abarrow, knt. He was the 
by author of a large book of reports pub- 


liſhed in fol. 1688, which have been 


DAN 


highly eſteemed; and which have been 
abridged ; he alſo left behind him ſome 

other writings relative to the law. 
DANIEL (Samuel) was the fon 
of a muſic maſter, aad b. near Taun- 
ton in Somerſetſhire, in the y. 1502. 
In 1579 he was admitted a commo- 
ner in Magdalen hall in Oxford, 
where he remained about 3 y. and by 
the aſſiſtance of an excellent tutor, 
made a very great proficiency in aca- 
demical learning; but his genius in- 
clining him more to ſtudies of a gayer 
and ſofter kind, he quitted the uni- 
verſity, and applied himſelf to hiſto. | 
ry and poetry. His on merit, added 
to the recommendation of his bro- 
ther-in-law ( John Florio, ſo well 
known for his /talian dictionary), pro- 
cured him the patronage of q. Anne, 
the conſort of k. James I, who was 
pleaſed to confer on him the honour 
of being one of the grooms of the 
privy chamber, which enabled him 
to rent a houſe near London, where 
he privately compoſed many of his 
dramatic pieces, He was tutor to 
lady Anne Clifford, and on the death 

of the great Spenſer, he was a 
pointed poet laureat to q. Elizabeth. 
Towards the end of his life, he re- 
tired to a farm which he had at Beck- 
ington near Philips-Norton in Somer- 
ſetſhire, where, after ſome time ſpent 
in the ſervice of the muſes, and in 
religious contemplations, he died in 
the y. 1619. Mr. Daniel's poetical 
works, conſiſting of dramatic and 
other pieces, are as follow : 1. The 
complaint of Roſamond. 2. A letter 
from Ofavia to Marcus Antoninus, 80, 
1611. 3. Hymen's triumph, a paſto- 
ral tragi-comedy, preſented at the 
queen's court in the Strand, at her 
majeſty's entertainment of the king, 
at the nuptials of lord Roxborough, 
Lond. 1623. 4. 4. The queen's Ar- 
cadia, a paſtoral tragi-comedy, pre- 
ſented before her majeſty by the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, Lond. 1623, 4*. 
5. The viſion of the twelve godaeſſes, 
C 2 | preſented. 
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pm_ in a maſque the 8 of Jan. at 

ampton-coutt, by the queen's moſt 
excellent majeſty and her ladies, Lon- 
don 1604, 89, and 1623, 4%. 7. The 
tragedy of Philotas, 1611, 89; it is 
dedicated to the prince, afterwards 
k. Charles I. 7. The hiftory of 1 
civil wars betauten the houſes of Yor 
and Lancaſter, a poem in 8 books, 
Lond. 1604, 8“, and 1623, 4%. 8. 4 
Funeral poem on the death of the earl of 
Devonſhire, Lond. 1603, 4%. 9. 4 
panegyric congratulatory, delivered to 
the king at Burleigh-Harrington in 
Rutlandſhire, 1604, and 1623, 4“. 
10. Epiſtles to various great perſonages, 
in verſe, Lond. 1601, and 1623, 4*. 
11. The paſſion of a diſtreſſed man, who, 
being in a tempef! on the ſea, and hawv- 
ing in his boat two women (of whom 
he lowed the one «uho diſdained him, and 
earned the other who lowed him) was, 
by command of Neptune, to caſt out one 
of them to appeaſe the rage of the tem- 
peft, but awhich was referred to his own 
choice, If the reader is curious to 
know the determination of this man's 
choice, it is fommed up in the con- 
cluding line of the poem: 

She mult be caſt away, that would 

not ſave. 

12. Muſophilus, à defence of learning; 
written dialogne-wiſe, addreſſed to fir 
Fulk Greville. 13. Various ſonnets 
to Delia, 57 in number. 14. An cat. 
15. 4 paſloral, 16. A deſcription of 
beauty. 17. To the angel ſpirit of fir 
Philip Sidney. 18. A defence of rhime. 
All theſe pieces are publiſhed toge- 
ther in 2 vol. 12®, under the title of 
The peetical pieces of Mr. Samuel Da- 
cl, But however well qualified our 
author's genius was for poetry, yet 
Langbain is of opinion that his Hf 
77 15 the crown of all his works. It 
was printed about the y. 1613, and 
dedicated to q. Anne. It reaches 
from the ſtate of Britain under the 
Romans, to the beginning of the reign 
of Richard II. His hiſtory has re- 
ceived encomiums from various hands, 


he became a commoner in Queen's 


DAV 
as well as his : it was conti- 
nued by John 'Truſul, with like bre- 
vity and candour, but not with equal 
elegance, till the reign of Richard III 
A. D. 1484. * | 
— DAVIES (fir John) b. at Chiſ- 
ove, in the pariſh of Tyſbury in 
iltfhire, being the ſon of a wealthy 
tanner of that = buy At 15 v. of age 


college, Oxford 1585, where, having 
made great progreſs in academical 
learning, and taken the degree of 
bachelor of arts, he removed to the 
Middle-temple, and applying himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the common law, was 
called to the bar; but having a quar- 
rel with one Richard Martyn (after- 
wards recorder of London) he baſti- 
nadoed him inthe Temple-hall at din- 
ner- time, in preſence of the whole 
aſſembly, for which contempt he was 
immediately expelled, and retired to 
Oxford, to proſecute his ſtadies, but 
did not * the ſcholar's gown. 
Upon this occafion he compoſed that 
excellent poem called Noſce teip/um. 
Afterwards, by the favour of Thomas 
lord Elleſmere, keeper of the great 
ſeal, being reinſtated in the Temple, 
he practiſed as a counſellor, and be- 
came a burgeſs in the parliament held 
at Weſtminſter, 1601. Upon the 
death of q. Elizabeth, our author, 
with lord Hunſdon, went into Scot- Wl 
land to congratulate k. James on hrs 
ſucceſiion to the Engliſh throne, Be- 
ing introduced into his majefty's pre- 
ſence, the king enquired of lord Hunl- 
don the names of the gentlemen who 
accompanied him, and when his lord- 
ſhip mentioned John Davies, the king 
preſently aſked whether he was Noſce 
Teipſum, and being anſwered he was, 
embraced him, and aſſured him of 
his favour. He was accordingly made 
follicitor, and a little after attorney- 
general in Ireland, where, in the y. 
1606, he was made one of his ma- 
jeſty's ſerjeants at law, and ſpeake' 
of the houſe of commons for that 

kingdom. 


DA V 
kingdom. In the year following, 


onti- received the honour of knighthoo 
bre« from the king at Whitehall. In 1612 
qual he quitted the poſt of attorney-gene- 
III. ral in Ireland, and was made one o 


his majeſty's Engliſh ſerjeants at lay. 


Chiſ- He married Eleanor Touchet, young- 
y in eſt daughter of George lord Audley, 
uthy by whom he had a ſon, an idiot, who 
age died young, and a daughter named 


Lucy, married to Ferdinand lord 


een's 
ving Haſtings, afterwards carl of Hun- 
nical tingdon. His lady was a woman of 
e of very extraordinary character; ſhe had, 
the or rather pretended to have a ſpirit of 
nſelf prophecy, and her predictions re- 
was ceived from a voice which ſhe often 
uar- heard, were generally wrapped up in 
dark and obſcure expreſſions. It was 


commonly reported, that on the Sun- 
day before her huſband's death, ſhe 
was ſitting at dinner with him, ſhe 
ſuddenly Burk into tears, whereupon 
he aſking her the occaſion, ſhe anſwer- 
ed, Huſband, theſe are your fune- 
© ral tears, to which he replied, 
Pray therefore, ſpare your tears 
© now, and I will content that 
© you ſhall laugh when I am dead.” 


rreat After ſir John's death, ſhe lived pri- 
ple, vately at Parſton in Hertfordſhire, and 
be⸗ an account was publiſhed of her 
held ſtrange and wonderful prophecies in 
the 1609. In 1626 fir John was ap- 
hor, | = lord chief juſtice of the King's 
cot- ench ; but before the ceremony of 


his inſtallation could be performed, 
he died ſuddenly of an apoplexy, in 
the 67 y. of his age, and was buried 


re- 
un. in the church of St. Martin's in be 
who Fields. He enjoyed the joint applauſes 

and. of Camden, Ben Johnſon, 5 John 

eing Harrington, Selden, Donne, and Cor- 
olce bet ; theſe are great authorities in 
_ our author's favour, and I may fairly 
\ of aſſert, that no philoſophical writers 


ever explained their ideas more clear- 
ly and familiarly in proſe, or more 
harmoniouſly and beautifully in verſe. 
There is a peculiar happineſs in his 


f thor. 
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ſimilies, being introduced more to 
illuſtrate than adorn, which renders 
them as uſeful as entertaining, and 
diſtinguiſhes them' from any other ay- 
| In quality of a Iawyer, fir 
John produced the following pieces : 
1. A diſcavery of the true cauſes w 
Ireland was never entirely ſubdued wntif 
his majeſty's happy reign, printed in 4*, 
Lond. 1612, {8M to the king, 
with this Lat. verſe only : 

Principis eſt virtus maxima noſſe 

ſuos. 
2. A declaration of our ſovereign bord 
the king, concerning the title of 75 na- 
Jefty"s fon Charles, the prince and duke of 
J, Lond. 1614. His princi- 

pal performance as a poet, is A poem 
on the original, nature, and immortal; 
of the ſoul, dedicated to q. Elizabeth. 
It was publiſhed by Nahum Tate, 
1714, addreſſed to the earl of Dorſet 
and Middleſex, who was a great ad- 
mirer of our poet; and the editor 
gives it a very juſt and advantageous 
character. Without doubt, it is the 
Noſce teipſum ſo much admired by 
k. James, printed 1519 and 1622, 
mentioned by Wood ; to which were 
added by the ſame hand : Hymne of 
Area, in acreflic verſe; and, Or- 
cheftra, or a poem expreſſing the autigui- 
ty and excellency of dancing, in a dia- 
lague between Penelope and one of her 
ewoers, containing 131 ſtanzas unh- 
niſhed, Mr. Wood mentions alſg 
epigrams, and a tranſlation of ſeveral 
of k. David's Pſalms, written by fir 
John Davies, but never publiſhed. 
DAWES (fir William), bart. was 
deſcended from an ancient, and ho- 
nourable family in the county of Eflex ; 
he was educated at Merchant-taylor's 
ſchool, London, and from thence 
elected to St. John's college in Ox- 
ford, of which he was afterwards fel- 
low. He was the youngeſt of four 
brothers, three of whom dying youn 
the title, and eſtate of the family 25 
to him. As ſoon as he had taken his 
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firſt degree in arts, and upon the fa- 
mily eſtate devolving to him, he re- 
ſigned his fellowſhip, and left Oxford. 
For ſome time he gave his artention 
to the affairs of his eſtate ; but finding 
his inclination lead him more to ſtudy, 
than rural affairs, he entered into holy 
orders. Sir William did not long remai 
in the church without preferment; 
his fortune and family aſſiſted him 
to riſe ; for it often happens that theſe 
advantages will do much more for a 
man, as well in the eccleſiaſtical, as 
in other claſſes of life, than the bright- 
eſt parts without them. Before he 
was promoted to the mitre, he was 
made maſter of Catherine hall in 
Cambridge, chaplain to q. Anne, and 
dean of Bocking. In the y. 1708, 
he was conſecrated bp of Cheſter, and 
in 1713, was tranſlated to the arch- 
biſhopric of York. While he was at 
the univerſity, before he went into 
orders, he wrote The anatomy of 
atheiſm, a poem, dedicated to fir 
George Darcy, bart, printed in the y. 
1701, in 89. He died in the 53d y. of 
his age, Apr. 30, 1724. We have 
no account of any other of his grace's 
poetical works, probably the buſineſs 
of his high ſtation diverted his mind 
from the amuſements of poetry. The 
archbp. has written ſeveral ſermons 
upon the eternity of hell torments, 
a doctrine which he has laboured to 
vindicate; alſo ſermons upon various 
other ſubjects. 

DE FOE (Daniel), he was bred, 
ſays Mr. Jacob, a hoſier, which 
profeſſion he forſook, as unworthy of 
him, and became one of the moſt en- 
terprizing authors this, or any other 
age, ever produced. The work by 
which he is moſt diſtinguiſhed, as a 
poet, is his True born Engliſhman, a 
ſatire, occaſioned by a poem entitled 
Foreigners, written by John Tutchin, 
eſq. This gentleman (Tutchin) was 
of the Monmouth faction, in the reign 


DEF 


of k. Charles II, and when that un- 
happy prince made an attempt upon 
his uncle's crown, Mr. Tutchin wrote 
a political piece in his favour, for 
which, ſays Jacob, he was fo ſeverely 
handled by judge Jeffries, and his 
ſentence was ſo very uncommon, and 
ſo rigorouſly executed, that he pe- 
titioned k. James to be hanged. Soon 
after the revolution, the people, who 
are reſtleſs in their inclinations, and 
loath that, to day, for which they 
would yeſterday have ſacrificed their 
lives, began to be uneaſy at the par- 
tiality their new king difcovered to 
his countrymen. The popular diſ- 
content roſe to ſuch a heighth, that 
k. William was obliged to diſmiſs his 
Dutch guards, and though he died in 
poſſeſſion of the crown of England, 
yet it proved to hima crown of thorns, 
and he ſpent fewer peaceful moments 
in his regal ſtation, than before his 
head was environed with an - uneaſy 
diadem. De Foe, who ſeems to have 
had a very true notion of civil liberty, 
engaged the enemies of the new 
government, and levelled the force 
of his ſatire againſt thoſe, who valued 
themſelves for being true born Eng- 
liſhmen. He as. Þ the fallacy of 
that prepoſſeſſion, by laying open the 
ſources from whence the 2 have 
ſprung. The next ſatire of any con- 
ſequence which De Foe wrote, was 
entitled Reformation of manners, in 
which ſome private characters are 
ſeverely attacked. His principal per- 
formances, perhaps, are theſe, A plan 
of commerce, 8*, Memoirs of the plague, 
publiſhed in 1665. Religious court- 
ſhip. Family inſtruftor, 2 vol. Hi- 
ſtory of apparitions (under the name 
of Moreton.) Robinſon Cruſoe, 2 vol. 
Political hiſtory of the devil, Hiſtory 
of magic. Caledonia, a poem in praiſe 
of Scotland. De jure diaino, a poem. 
Engliſh tradeſman, &c. Hiſtory of colonel 
Zack, Conſidered as a poet, = 


| 
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De Foe is not ſo eminent, as in a po- 


t un- : 
litical light : he has taken no pains 
1 in — ; his ideas are maſcu- 
oy line, his exprefſions coarſe, and his 
— numbers generally rough. He ſeems 
1 hy rather to — ſtudied to ſpeak truth, 
4 by probing wounds to the bottom, 
* than, by embelliſhing his verſification, 
4 to give it a more elegant keenneſs, 
64 This, however, ſeems to have pro- 
3 ceeded more from careleſſneſs in that 
a particular, than want of ability: for 
Oo inſtance, the lines in his True born 


Engliſbman, in which he makes Britan- 
nia rehearſe the praiſes of her hero, k. 
William, are harmoniouſly beautiful, 
and elegantly poliſhed. It may be re- 


= marked that Pope has joined him with 
1 = Tutchin, a man, whom judge Jeffries 
wh had ordered to be ſo inhumanly whipt 


through the market-towns, that, as 
we have already obſerved, he peti- 
tioned the king to be hanged. This 
ſeverity ſoured his temper, and after 


aſy the depoſition and death of k. James, 
— he indulged his reſentment in in- 
» 


ſulting his memory. This may be 
the reaſon why Pope has ſtigmatized 
him, and perhaps no better a one can 
be given for his attacking De Foe, 
whom the author of the notes to the 
Dunciad owns to have been a man 
of parts. De Foe can never, with 
any propriety, be ranked amonſt the 
dunces ; for whoever reads his works 
with candour and impartiality, muſt 
be convinced that he was a man of 
the ſtrongeſt natural powers, a lively 
imagination, and ſolid judgment, 
which, joined with an unſhaken pro- 
bity in his moral conduct, and an' in- 
vincible - integrity in his political 
ſphere, ought not only to ſcreen him 
from the petalant attacks of ſatire, but 
tranſmit his name with ſome degree 
of applauſe to poſterity. De Foe, 
who enjoyed always a competence, 
and was ſeldom ſubje& to the neceſ- 
ſities of the poets, died at his houſe 
at Iſlington, in the y. 1731. He left 


DEN 

behind him one ſon and one daugh- 
ter. The latter is married to Mr. 
Henry Baker, a gentleman well known 
in the philoſophical world. 

DENHAM (fir John) was the 
only ſon of fir John Denham, knt. of 
Little Horſtey in Eſſex, and ſome 


time baron of the Exchequer in Ire- 


land, and one of the lords juſtices of 


that kingdom. He was b. in Dublin, 


in the y. 1615; but was brought over 
from thence very young, on his father's 
being made one of the barons of the 


Exchequer in England, 1617. He re- 


ceived his education, in grammar 
learning, in London, and in Michael- 
mas term, 1631, he was entered a 
222 commoner in Trinity col- 
ege, Oxford, being then 16 y. of 
age; where, as Wood expreſſes it, 
being looked upon as a ſlow dream- 
ing young man, and more addicted 
to gaming than ſtudy, they could 
never imagine he could ever enrich 
© the world with the iſſue of his brain, 
as he afterwards did. He remained 
y. at the univerſity, and having 
Da examined at the public ſchools, 
for the degree of bachelor of arts, he 
entered himſelf in Lincoln's Inn, 
where he was generally thought: to 
apply himſelf pretty cloſely to the 
ſtudy of the common law. But, not. 
withſtanding his application to ſtudy, 
and all the efforts he was capable of 
making, ſuch was his propenſity to 
ming, that he was often ſtript of all 

is money ; and his father ſeverely 
chiding him, and threatning to aban- 
don him if he did not reform, he 
wrote a little eſſay againſt that vice, 
and preſented it to his father, to con- 
vince him of his reſolution againſt it. 
But no ſooner did his father die, than 
being unreſtrained by paternal autho- 
rity, he reaſſumed the practice, and 
ſoon ſquandered away ſeveral thou- 
ſand pounds. In the latter end of rhe 
y. 1641 he publiſhed a tragedy called 
The Sophy, which was greatly ad- 
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mired, and gave Mr. Waller occaſion 
to ſay of our author, That he broke 
out like the Iriſh rebellion, three- 


© ſcore thouſand ſtrong, when no bo- 


4 dy was aware, nor in the leaſt ex- 
« pected it. Soon after this he was 


pricked for high ſheriff for the coun- 


ty of Surry, and made governor of 
Farnham-caſtle for the king; but not 
being well ſkilled in military affairs, 
he ſoon quitted that poſt #nd retired 
to his majeſty at Oxford, where he 
wrote an excellent poem called 1 
hill, often reprinted before and ſince 
the reſtoration, with conſiderable al- 
terations ; it has been univerſally 
admired by all good judges, and was 
tranſlated into Lat. verſe by Mr.Moſes 
Pengry of Oxford. In the y. 1647 
he was entruſted by the queen with a 
meſſage to the k. then in the hands of 
the army, and employed in other af- 
fairs relating to his majeſty. In his 
dedication of his poems to Charles IT, 
he obſerves, that, after the delivery 
of the perſon of his royal father into 
the hands of the army, he undertook 
for the queen-mother, to get acceſs 
to his majeſty, which he did by means 
of Hugh Peters; and upon this occa- 
fion, the king diſcourſed with him 
without reſerve upon the ſtate of his 
affairs. At his departure from Hamp- 
ton-court, ſays he, The king com- 
* manded me to [tay privately in 
London, to ſend to him and receive 
from him all his letters, from and 
to all his correſpondents, at home 
and abroad, and I was furniſhed 
with 9 ſeveral cyphers in order to 
it. Which I truſt I performed with 
great ſafety to the perſons with 
whom we correſponded ; but about 
9 months after being diſcovered by 
their knowlege of Mr. Cowley's 
hand, I happily eſcaped, both for 
« myſelf and thoſe who held corre- 
« ſpondence with me. In April 1648 
he conveyed away James d, of York, 
then under the tuition of Algernon 


a A a 6a a a a 


dor to the k. of Poland, in conjunc- 


DEN 
earl of Northumberland, from St. 
James's, and carried him into France, 
to the pr. of Wales and queen-mo- 
ther. This circumſtance is related 
by Wood, but Clarendon, who is a 
higher authority, ſays, that the duke 
went off with colonel Bamfield only, 
who contrived the means of his eſcape. 
Not long after, he was ſent embaſla- 


tion with lord Crofts, to whom he 
addreſſed a poem, written on their 
journey ; from whence he brought 
10,000 l. for his majeſty, by the de- 
cimation of his Scottiſh ſubjects there. 
About the y. 1652, he returned into 
England, and was well received by 
the earl of Pembroke at Wilton, and 
continued with that nobleman about 
a year; for his own fortune, by the 
expence he was at during the civil 
war, and his unconquerable itch of 
gaming, was quite exhauſted. From 
that year to the reſtoration, there are 
no accounts of our author; but as 
ſoon as his majeſty returned, he en- 
tered upon the office of ſurveyor of 
his majeſty's buildings, in the room 
of Inigo Jones, deceaſed; and at the 
coronation of k. Charles II, was 
created a knight of the Bath. Upon 
ſome diſcontent ariſing from his ſe- 
cond marriage, he loſt his ſenſes ; but 
ſoon recovering from that diſorder, he 
continued in great eſteem at court for 
his poetical writings. In the dedica- 
tion of his poems to k. Charles II he 
tells us, that he had been diſcouraged 
by k. Charles I from writing verles. 
In the y. 1688 fir John Denham died, at 
his office in Whitehall, and was in- 
terred in Weſtminſter abbey, near the 
tombs of Chaucer, Spenſer, and Cow- 
ley. His works have been ſeveral times 
printed together, in one vol, 12%, un- 
der the title of Poems and tranſlations, 
with 7 he Sophy, a tragedy. | 
DENNIS (John), was b. in Lon- 
don in the y. 1657, his father being 
a ſadler, and an eminent citizen. He 
received 
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| received hisearly education at Harrow 
on the Hill, under the pious and learn- 
ed Dr. William Horn, having for his 
ſchoolfellows many young noblemen, 
who afterwards made a conſiderable 
figure in the ſtate. He removed from 

arrow to Caius college in Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted Jan. 1 3, 
1675, in the 18th y. of his age. In 
due time Mr. Dennis took the degree 
of bachelor of arts, and after quitting 
the univerſity he indulged a paſſion 
which he had entertained for travel- 
ing, and ſet out for France and Italy. 
In the courſe of his travels he, no 
doubt, made ſuch obſervations upon 
the government and genius of the 
people whom he viſited, as enabled 
him to make a juſt compariſon 
between foreign ſtates and his own 
country. In all probability, while 
he was in France and Italy, he con- 
ceived an abhorrence of deſpotic 
government, the effects of which he 
then had an opportunity more inti- 
mately todiſcern; for he returned home 
ſtill more confirmed in whig prin- 
ciples, by which his political conduct 
was ever governed, Our author in 
his early years became acquainted 
with ſome of the brighteſt geniuſes 
which then illuminated the regions 
of wit, ſuch as Dryden, Wycherly, 
Congreve, and Southern. Their con- 
verſation was in itſelf ſufficient to 
divert his mind from the acquiſition 
of any profitable art, or the exerciſe 
of any profeſſion. Mr. Dennis, by 
the inſtances of zeal which he gave 
for the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
reign of k. William, and q. Anne, 
obtained the patronage of the d. of 
Marlborough, who procured him the 
place of one of the queen's waiters 
in the Cuſtom-houſe, worth 1201. 
per annum, which Mr. Dennis held 
for 6 years, During the time he at- 
tended at the Cuſtomhouſe, he lived 
ſo profuſely, and managed his affairs 
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with ſo little oeconomy, that in order 
to diſcharge ſome preſſing demands, 
he was obliged to diſpoſe of his place. 
When the earl of Halifax, with whom 
he had the honour of being acquaint- 
ed, heard of Mr. Dennis's deſign, he 
ſent for him, and in the moſt friendly 
manner, expoſtulated with him upon 
the folly and raſhneſs of diſpoſing of 
his place, by which (ſays his lordſhip) 
you will ſoon become a beggar. Mr. 
Dennis repreſented his exigences, and 
the preſſing demands that were then 
made upon him; which did not 
however ſatisfy his lordſhip, who in- 
ſiſted if he did fell it, it ſhould be 
with ſome reverſion to himſelf for the 
ſpace of 40 years, a term which the 
earl had no notion Mr. Dennis could 
exceed But he was miſtaken in his 
calculation upon our poet's conſti- 
tution, who out lived the term of 40 
years ſtipulated when he ſold his 
place, and fulfilled in a very advanced 
age, what his lordſhip had propheſied 
would befal him. Mr. Dennis, who 
never cared to be an unconcerned 
ſpectator, when any buſineſs of a 
public or important nature was in 
agitation, entered the liſts with the 
celebrated Mr. Sacheverel, who in 
y. 1702 publiſhed, at Oxford, apiece 
called The political union, the purport 
of which was to ſhew, that the church 
and the ſtate are invariably connected, 
and that the one cannot ſubſiſt withaut 
the other. Mr. Dennis, in anſwer ta 
this, in a letter to a member of par- 
liament, with much zeal, force of 
argument, and leſs ferocity than uſual, 
endeavours to overthrow the propo- 
ſition, and ſhew the danger af pricſ- 
craft, both to religion and govenment. 
In a pretty advanced age Mr. Dennis, 
who then laboured under ſevere ne- 
cefiities, publiſhed 2 vol. of letters, 
by ſubſcription, which are by far the 
moſt entertaining part of his writings. 
A prole Eſſay of Mr. Dennis +, 

which 
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which does him very great honour, 
is his Grounds of criticiſm in poetry. Some 
time after the death of Dryden, when 
Pope's reputation began to grow, his 
friends who were ſanguine in his 
intereſt, were imprudent enough to 
make compariſons, and really aſſert, 
that Pope was the greateſt poet of the 
two: Dennis, who had made court to 
Dryden, and was reſpected by him, 
heard this with indignation, and imme- 
diately exerted all the criticiſm and 
force of which he was maſter, to reduce 
the character of Pope. In this attempt 
he neither ſucceeded, nor did he 
purſue it like a gentleman. After 
theſe provocations, it is no wonder 
that Pope ſhould take an opportunity 
of recording him in his Dunciad; and 
yet he had ſome eſteem for our author's 
learning and genius. Mr. Dennis put 
his name to every thing he wrote 


againſt him, which Mr. Pope con- # 


ſidered as a circumſtance of candour. 
He pitied him as a man ſubject to the 
dominion of invidious paſſions, than 
which no ſeverer ſenſations can tear 
the heart of man. In the firſt book 
of his Dunciad, line 103, he repreſents 
Dullneſs taking a view of her ſons ; 
and thus mentions Dennis, 


She ſaw flow Philips creep like 
Tate's poor page, 

And all the mighty mad in Dennis 
rage. 


Aſter he was worn out with age 
and poverty, he reſided within the 
verge of the court, to prevent danger 
from his creditors. One Saturday 
night he happened to ſaunter to a 
public houſe, which he diſcovered in 
a ſhort time was out of the verge. 
He was fitting in an open drinking 
room, and a man of a ſuſpicious ap- 
pearance happened to come in. There 
was ſomething about the man which 
denoted to Mr. Dennis that he was a 
bailiff: this ſtruck him with a panic; 
he was afraid his liberty was now at 
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an end ; he fat in the utmoſt ſolici- 
tude, but durſt not offer to ſtir, left 
he ſhould be ſeized upon. After an 
hour or two had paſſed in this painful 
anxiety, at laſt the clock ſtruck twelve, 
when Mr. Dennis, in an ecſtaſy, cried 
out, addreſſing himſelf to the ſuſpected 
perſon, Now fir, bailiff, or no bailiff, 
I don't care a farthing for you, you 
© have no power now. The man 
was aſtoniſhed at this behaviour, and 
when it was explained to him, he was 
ſo much affronted with the ſuſpicion, 
that had not Mr. Dennis found his 
protection in age, he would have 
ſmarted for his miſtaken opinion of 
him. Beſides the works which we 
have already mentioned, Mr. Dennis 
was author of the following pieces, 
moſtly in the pindaric way. Upon 
our victory at fea, and burning the 
French fleet at La Hogue, in 1692. 
art of Te Deum parapbaraſed, in Pin- 
daric verſe. To Mr. Dryden, upon his 
tranſlation of the third book of Virgilis 
Georgics, Pindaric Ode. A Pindaric 
ode on the king, written in the be- 
ginning of Aug. 1691 occaſioned 
by the victory at Aghrim. To a pain- 
ter drawing alady's picture, an epigram. 
Prayer for the king's ſafety in the ſum- 
mer's expedition in 1692, an epigram. 
T he court of death, a Pindarie poem, 
dedicated to the memory of her moſt 
ſacred majeſty q. Mary. The paſſion 
of Byblis, made Engliſh from the ninth 
book of Ovid's cata The 
monument, a poem ; ſacred to the me- 
mory of the beſt, and greateſt of kings, 
William III. Britannia triumphans, or 
A poem on the battle of Blenheim ; de- 
dicated to q. Anne. On the acceſſion 
of K. George to the imperial crown of 
Great Britain. After a life expoſed 
to viciſſitudes, habituated to many 
diſappointments, and embroiled in 
unſuccefsful quarrels, Mr. Dennis died 
on the 6th of Jan.1733,in the 77thy. 
of his age. We have obſerved that 
he outlived the reverſion of his 1 
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| after which he fell into great diſtreſs; 
and as he had all his life been making 
enemies, by the ungovernable fury 
of his temper, he found few perſons 
diſpoſed to relieve him. When he 
was near the cloſe of his days, a play 
was ated for his benefit. This favour 
was procured him by the joint intereſt 
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of Mr, Thomſon, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Mallet, and Mr. Pope. The play- 
was given by the company then 
acting at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market, under the direction of Mr. 
Mills ſen, and Mr. Cibber jun. the 
latter of whom ſpoke a prologue on 
the occaſion, written by Mr. Pope. 
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ACHARD (Laurence) an hiſto- 
rian of the 18th cent. ſon of a 
clergyman of a good eſtate in the 
county of Suffolk; was b. at Baſſam 
in that county, and educated 
Chriſt's college in the univerſity 
Cambridge, He entered into holy 
orders, and was preferred to the liv- 
ings of Welton and Elkinton in Lin- 
colnſhire, where he ſpent above 20 
v. of his life, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his writings, eſpecially his 
Hiſt. of England, which was attacked 
by Dr. Edm. Calamy, in his Letter to 
Mr. archdeacon Eachard, upon occafion 
of his Hiſt. of England. His General 
ecclefiaſt. hiſt. from the nativity of our 
bleſſed Saviour to the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity by human laws, under 
the emp. Conſtantine the Great, has paſſ- 
ed through ſeveral edit. and is much 
commended by dean Prideaux. Mr. 
Eachard was made prebendary of Lin- 
coln, and on Aug. 12, 1712, was in- 
ſtalled archdeacon of Stowe. King 
Geo. I preſented him to the livings 
of Rendleſham, Sudborn, and Alford 
in Suffolk, at which places he lived 
about 8 y. in a continued ill ſtate of 
health. He died at Lincoln, on his 
Journey to Scarborough, where he was 
oing to drink the waters for his 
ealth, on Aug. 16, 1730. He alſo 
publiſhed a tranſlation of Terence's 
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comedies, tranſlated by himſelf and 
_ and corrected by him and ſir 
L*Eftrange, to which is pre- 

Py the life of Terence. Bekides 
theſe, Mr. Eachard tranſlated 3 co- 
medies from Plautus, Amphitryon, Epidi- 
cus, and Rudens, with critical remarks 
upon each. 

EBROIN, mayor of the palace un- 
der Clotaire III, having made himſelf 
entirely maſter of the kingdom of 
France, by Batilda the regent quit- 
ing it, ſhewed himſelf in his pro 
colours, being a monſter of cruelty, 
avarice, pride, and perfidy : his whole 
reign was a ſcene of tyranny and 
oppreſſion. To be rich, powerful, or 
virtuous, was crime ſufficient to be 
marked out as a victim to his covet» 
ouſneſs, ambition, or wickedneſs. 
Deteſted by the good, he drove from 
his court all the nobility, forbidding 
them to appear there without his or- 
ders. After the death of Clotaire, 
which happened in 668, the ambi- 
tious Ebroin, hated by every body, 
had no chance for keeping his place, 
if the uſual form for the eleting a 
mayor of the palace was obſerved ; 
therefore, without ſummoning the 
grandees of the kingdom to a coun- 
cil, he placed Thierri upon the throne, 
— him k. of Burgundy and 

euſtria. This ſtretch of authority 
aſtoniſhed, 
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aſtoniſhed the nobility, but neverthe- 
leſs it did not make them wanting in 
their duty to their new ſovereign. 
They were already upon the road, 
coming to pay their homage, when 
the order was renewed for them not 
to appear at court till they were ſent 
for. This manner of proceeding pro- 
voked them; they immediately aſ- 
ſembled, and had recourſe to arms. 
The crown was unanimouſly offered 
to Childeric, who immediately came 
to join them, at the head of a power- 
ful army. This combination was ſo 
univerſal and ſo ſudden, that Ebro- 
in, abandoned by every body, had 
but juſt time to take refuge in a 
church. The king, moved with 

on at the entreaty of Le- 
ger p. of Autun, and ſome others, 
pared the life of Ebroin, and ſent 
him into the monaſtery of Luxeuil, 
there to do penance in the character 
of a monk. Thierri, who had been 
placed on the throne, was conſtrained 
to retire to the monaſtery of St. Denis. 
Childeric began his reign with a per- 
ſect obſervance of the laws of his 
country ; and while he liſtened to the 
advice- of Leger, every thing went 
well; but as ſoon as he neglected 
his counſels, he fell into contempt, 
This good bp. having become a vic- 
tim to his zeal for his prince, was 
confined at Luxeuil, where he found 
Ebroin his mortal enemy. After the 
unhappy death of Childeric, theſe 2 
eminent men did not ſtay long in 
their confinement, Thierri was taken 
from the abbey of St. Denis, and ſet 
upon the throne again, and Leger 
was received at court as a tutelary 
angel. Ebroin having now quitted 
the monaſtery, found means to get 
ſome Auftrian troops, and ventured to 
attack k. Thierri, in hopes of ſeiz- 
ing his perſon. He had the audaci- 
ty to trump up a perſon as the fon 
of Clotaire III, and alſo the addrefs 
to get him crowned k. of France by 
the name of Clovis III; he was al- 
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liſted in this proje& by 2 wicked men, 
whom the Gallican church had de- 

d for their crimes ; Didier, bp. 
of Chalons upon the Saone, and Bo- 
bon, bp. of Valence, They ravaged 
and pillaged all the provinces, who 
would not acknowlege this ſham mo- 
narch. Leger was the firſt who fell 
a ſacrifice to their fury ; they beſieged 
him in his epiſcopal palace, and 
cruelly, plucked out his eyes, 
ſoon after beheaded him. The court, 
in loſing Leger, loſt their ſtrongeſt 
ſupport; the ſovereign was obliged 
ro compound the matter with the 
ſubject. Ebroin was eſtabliſhed in 
his former place of mayor of the pa- 
lace; and the pretended ſon of Clo» 
taire returned to his original ſtation, 
Ebroin having now. recovered his for- 
mer poſt, made uſe of its power, to 
ſatisfy his revenge. Under many 
forged and imaginary pretences he 
committed an infinite number of 
cruelties; but a nobleman named 
Hermenfroi, whom he had deprived 
of his eſtate, attacked him as he 
came out of church, cleaved his head 
with his ſword, an. 683, and dehi- 
vered France from this monſter of 
wickedneſs, 

EDELINCE (Gerard), engraver 
to the k. of France, was b. at Ant- 
werp, where he firſt learnt the ele- 
ments of drawing and engraving. 
The patronage of Lewis XIV to all 
perſons of merit and abilities en- 
gaged him to go to Paris, and he was 
not long there without feeling the 
effects of that prince's generoſity. He 
was made choice of to engrave the 
valuable pictures of the holy family, 
and that of Alexander, viſiting the. 
family of Darius, two pieces ot high 
reputation, the firſt of Raphael, 
other of Le Brun, in the king's ca- 
binet, Edelinck ſurpaſſed a jc 
tion in the execution. His works are 
admired for the neatneſs of the en- 
graving, and their brilliant caſt, 
which were parts of his art he poſ- 

| ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed in an eminent degree. Ede- 
linck was poſſeſſed of another uſeful 
talent, which was the prodigious eaſe 
with which he did every thing, and 
to this is owing the great number of 
plates we have of his, among which 
the excellent portraits of a great 
number of illuſtrious men of his time, 
hold the firſt rank. Tho' we mult 
place alſo in that rank that excellent 
print of Magdalen renouncing the 
vanities of the world, after Le Brun ; 
in which one does not know whether 
to admire moſt, the goodneſs of the 
engraving, the nobleneſs of the in- 
vention, or the fineneſs of the ex- 
preſſion. Edelinck engraved ſeveral 
other valuable pictures of the ſame 
painter, which are very much eſteem- 
ed. He died in an advanced age at 
the Hotel Royal des Goblins, where 
he had an a ent. He had a 
brother named John, who was a ſkil- 
ful engraver, but he died young. 
EDGAR (ſon of Edmund) ſucceed- 
ed his brother in 959, when he was 
16y. of age. His reign was one con- 
tinued calm, without any wars or 
commotions, which was owing to his 
vaſt preparations both by and 
land, ſo that none dared to attack 
him, and, without firiking a ſtroke, 
obliged the kings of Wales, Ireland, 
and the iſle of Man, to acknowlege 
him for their ſovereign; and it is 
ſaid, that he was rowed down the 
river Dee by 8 kings his vaſſals, he 
himſelf ficting at the helm. There 
2 another circumſtance alſo which 
tended to keep things quiet during all 
Edgar's rela and that was his be- 
ing the yan patron of the monks, 
who had it in their power to preſerve 
peace. He recalled Dunftan, and 
made him archb. of Canterbury. The 
ſecular prieſts were expelled the mo- 
naſteries, and the regulars put in their 
room ; theſe latter were alſo again 
put in poſſeſſion of the eccleſiaſtical 
benefices, and the ſeculars ejected. 
He contrived a good expedient to 
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clear the country of wolves, which 
were then very numerous, and made 
terrible havock among the flocks. 
Inſtead of the tributes of gold, filver, 
and cattle, paid him by the Welſh, 
he ordered them in 961, to bring 
him every year zoo wolves heads; 
and publiſhed throughout England a 
general pardon to all criminals, on 
condition they brought him by ſuch 
a time à certain number of wolves 
tongues, in proportion to their ſeve- 
ral crimes; ſo that in 3 y. time there 
was not one left. He alſo freed the 
nation from the worſt kind of wolves, 
corrupt and unjuſt judges and ma- 
— This Ling married Elfrida, 
the daughter of the earl of Devon- 
ſhire ; — ſtory contains ſomewhat 
extraordinary. Edgar bearing that 
Ordgar earl of Devonſhire had a 
daughter, named Elfrida, 2 5 
the greateſt beauty in Ei 
was — to make her his wife, if 
ſhe anſwered the deſcriptian, and ſent 
earl Ethelwold, his favourite, to bring 
him an account. Ethelwold, upon 
ſeeing the young lady, tell deſperately 
in love with her himſelf, and pri- 
vately married her. Upon his re- 
turn he told the king, there was no- 
thing extraordinary in her, where- 
upon the king laid aſide his deſign of 
marrying her. Ethelwald one day 
repreſented to the king, that, tho 
Elfrida was not fit for a king, yet 
ſhe was ſo igrent a fortune that at 
would be a vaſt ady to a ſub- 
ject, and ſo got the king's leave to 
marry her; which his mar- 
riage was ſolemnized publicly. How- 
ever, Edgar was informed of Ethel- 
wold's treachery ; upon this he was 
reſolved to ſee her himſelt. and going 


into thoſe parts Where Ethelwold kept 


her; upon ſome pretence or other he 
told Ethelwold he deſired to ſee his 
wife. Ethelwold was quite con- 
founded at this, but could not pre- 
vent it. As doon as the king ſaw ber, 
he was quite enamoured with her 

beauty, 
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beauty, and reſolved to be reven 
on the dious earl. Soon 
Ethelwold was found murdered in a 
wood. Edgar ſhortly after was mar- 
ried to Elfrida, by whom he left one 
ſon, Ethelred, who ſucceeded his bro- 
ther Edward. Edgar died 975, in 
the 32d y. of his age, having reigned 
about 16 y. after Edwy's death ; he 
was buried at Glaſtonbury. 

EDMONDES (fir Thomas) was the 
youngeſt ſon of Tho. Edmondes, head 
cuſtomer of Plymouth, Devonſhire, 
and was introduced to court by fir Tho. 
Edmondes, comptroller of the queen's 
houſhold, and was initiated into pub- 
lic buſineſs, by ſecretary Walſingham. 
In 1592, q. Elizabeth appointed him 

nt for her affairs, in relation to k. 

en. IV. of France, with a fallary of 
20s. per day, which was fo ill paid 
that he wrote word, he had not money 
'to buy 'cloaths fit to appear in. In 
1596, he was made ſecretary to her 
majeſty for the French tongue, In 
1600, he was ſent to treat of a peace 
with archduke Albert, governor of the 
Netherlands; and the ſame y. was made 
one of clerks of the privy-council. In 
1603, he was knighted by k. James I; 
and on the concluſion of the peace with 
Spain, was appointed embaſſador to 
the archduke of Bruſſels, He ſet out 
April, 1665, having firſt obtained a 
reverſionary grant of the office of clerk 
of the crown, and was choſen in his 
abſence, member for Wilton, in the 
parliament ſummoned to meet Nov. 
5, 1605, but was prevented by the 
diſcovery of the -plot. The 
French were fo well apprized of his 
capacity, that they avoured all 
they could to prevent his being ſent to 
France; however he was ſent there 
upon the news of the murder of Hen. 
IV, in order learn the fituation of af- 
tairs there. He arrived at Paris, May 
24, where he cauſed an Italian to be 
apprehended, in Nov. following, who 
had ſaid ſeveral times, that if he had 


killed the k. of England, he ſhould be 
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England. Ih 1612, 4.5 being a com- 
petition between him and the Spaniſh 
embaſſador, about precedency, we are 
told, that he went to Rome privately, 
and obtained a certificate out of 

's ceremonial, which ſhewed that 
the k. of Eng. is to precede the k, of 
Caftile. In . 1616, he came over 
to England, and on the 21ſt of that 
month, was made comptroller of the 
king's houſhold ; and the next day 
{worn of the privy-council. In 1617, 
he was advanced to be treaſurer of his 
majeſty's houſhold ; he was elected to 
be one of the burgeſſes for the uni ver- 
fity of Oxford, in the firſt parliament 
of k. Charles I. In June, 1629, he 
was ſent Embaſſador to the French 
court, to carry k. Charles's ratifica- 
tion, and to receive the oath of Lewis 
XIII, for the performance of the treaty 
of peace, concluded between England 
and France, which was the laſt foreign 
employment he was commiſſioned 
with. He married one of the daugh- 
ters of fir John Wood, knt. clerk of 
the ſignet. As to his perſon, he was 
ſmall of ſtature, but had a great un- 
derftanding. Sir Robert Cecil, in ſome 
of his letters ſays, that he was very 
truſty and ſufficient ; and that his let- 
ters ſatisfied the q. in every thing com- 
mitted to his charge. Several of his 
letters and rs were publiſhed by 
Dr. Birch, in 8* Lond. 1749- There 
were 12 vols. of them in fol. once in 
the poſſeſſion of ſecretary Thurloe, af- 
terwards of the lord chancellor Somers. 

EDMUND I, the eldeſt of Edward 
the Elder's legitimate fons, was about 
18 y. of age, when he came to the 
crown of England. No ſooner had Ed- 
mund begun his reign, but the reſtleſs 
Dane prepared for a revolt ; and An- 
laff, who had fled to Ireland after his 
late defeat, returned; being furniſhed 
with troops from Olaus k. of Fanta 6 
recovered Northumberland, and march- 
ed into Mercia, and, by the — 
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of his countrymen got of ſe- 
veral places, which Edw. had taken 


from them. K. Edmund marched to- 
wards the north, and. engaged Anlaff 
near Cheſter, and was preparing for 
renewing the fight next day ; but the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, 
who were in the two armies, obtained a 
treaty to be concluded by break of day, 
by which Edmund yielded up to the 
Dane all the country north of Watli 

ſtreet. K. Edmund did not like this 
treaty, but was forced by the nobles to 
comply with it. Some time after, An- 
laff and Reginald, who had likewiſe 
been elected kings, the Mercians, Danes, 
and the k. of Cumberland, with one 
conſent, took up arms, in order to 
ſhake off the Engl. yoke. As ſoon as 
Edmund had intelligence of theſe pro- 
ceedings, he marched into Mercia, and 
took ſome towns, and put the Danes 
into ſuch a conſternation, that the ewo 
kings fled out of the iſland. The Danes 
upon this threw down their arms, and 
ſwore allegiance to Edmund. Then he 
ſubdued Cumberland, and gave it to 
the k. of Scotland to fix him in his in- 
tereſt ; but reſerved the ſovereignty of 
it to himſelf, and obliged the Scotch 
k. to do him homage for it. Edmund 
did not long enjoy the fruits of his vic- 
tories 3 as he was celebrating the feſti- 
val of the converſion of the Saxons, at 
Pucklekirk in Gloceſterſhire, one Le- 
olf, a notorious robber, who had been 
baniſhed for his crimes, impudently 
came and ſeated himſelf in the hall, 
where the k. was at dinner ; Edmund 
provoked at his inſolence, ordered him 
to be fiezed ; but obſerving he was 
drawing his dagger to defend himſelf, 
the k. ſtarted up in a great and 
taking hold of him by the hair, drag- 
ged him out of the hall, and whilſt he 
was wholly engaged in venting his 
paſſion, the infamous Leolf tabbed him 
to the heart with a dagger, ſo that he 
fell dead on the ſpot, in the 8th y. of 
his reign, A. p. 948, leaving behind 
him two ſons Edwy and Edgar, by El- 
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giva his wife. Some of this king's laws 
are till in being, which ſhow how 
much he d the good of his ſub- 
jects. Among the reſt he ordered, that 
in gangs of robbers, the oldeſt of them 
ſhould be hanged ; which was the firſt 
law in England, that puniſhed robbery 
with _ ; the puniſhment before be- 
only pecuniary. 

EDMUND, ſurnamed Ironſide, ſuc - 
ceeded Ethelred II, in 1016. U 
his father's death the city of 5 
and all the lords that were there, pro- 
claimed him k. of England, whil the 
Danes, and all the places in their poſ- 
ſeſſion declared for Canute ; but a great 
many of the Engliſh, who were among 
them, came over to Edmund. Canute's 


firſt attempt was London, as be- 
ing Edmund's chief ſupport, which he 
befieged three times, but without ſuc- 


cels. Before the laſt of theſe ſieges a 
great battle was fought, in which both 
kings eminently diſplayed their courage 


and conduct. and the two armies parted 
at laſt with equal loſs on both fides ; 
though the Engl. were in danger of be- 


worſted, a ſtratagem of the 

ſe Edric, who was now on the ſide 
of the Danes; he cut off the head of 
a ſoldier, who reſembled Edmund, held 
it upon the top of his lance, in ſight of 
the Engliſh, and cryed, * Fly, fly, you 
* ſcoundrels, behold the head of your k. 
in whom you truft.' This would infal- 
libly have occaſioned their defeat, if 
Edmund had not ſhewed himſelf with 
his helmet off, and fo revived the cou- 
rage of his ſoldiers, which by Edric's 
artifice began to droop. The battle 
laſted till might, and Edmund prepared 
to renew it the next morning, but Ca- 
nute marched off in the night, and 
went and London a third time. 
Five pitched battles were fought with 
various ſucceſs ; in the laſt Edric, who 
had reconciled himſelf to Edmand, 
went over to the Danes with the body 
of forces he commanded, which put 
the Engl. into ſuch a conſternation, 
that they threw down their arms _ 
| fled. 
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fled. Nevertheleſs Edm. drew together 
z very powerful army, and marched 
towards Gloceſter, in queſt of the ene- 
my; Canute advanced towards him, 
in order to give him battle. The two 
kings flood in view of each other, at the 
of their reſpective armies. At laſt 
Edm. propoſed to Canute, that in or- 
der to prevent the effuſion of blood, 
they two ſhould decide the quarrel by 
ſingle combat. The circumſtances re- 
lating to this affair are very uncertain. 
However the reſult was, that a peace 
was concluded, by the partition of the 
kingdon ; Edm. was to have Weſſex; 
i. e. all ſouth of the Thames, with 
London, a part of the ancient king- 
dom of Effex ; and Canute to have 
Mercia, Northumberland, and Eaſt- 
Anglia. The valiant and generous k. 
Edm. did not enjoy his ſhare quite a 
y. being murdered by the procure- 
ment of the villain Edric, d. of Mer- 
cia, and his brother in law, who be- 
ing conſcious what a falſe traitor he 
had been, fearcd the union of the two 
kingdoms might be deſtructive to 
him ; he immediately haſted to tel! 
Canute what he had done, who had 
the greateſt abhorrence of ſo barba- 
rous an action, though he diſſembled 
jr for the preſent, and promiſed to 
advance Edric above all the peers of 
the realm, He was as good as his 
word, for not long after he ordered 
him to be beheaded, his body to be 
thrown into the Thames, and his 
head to be fixed on the higheſt gate 
in London. Edm left two ions, Edm. 
and Edw. by his wife Algitha. He 
was buried at Glaſtonbury, and with 
him the Saxon Monarchy, in Eng. 
in a manner ended, having laſted 
190 y. from Egbert's eſtabliſhment ; 
.432, from the founding of the hep- 
tarchy, and 568, from the arrival of 
Hengiſt. | 
EDRED, ſucceeded Edmund I, in 
948. Ihe Danes, according to their 
uſu:l cuſtom upon the acceſſion of a 
new king ; begau to revolt, and gain- 
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ed over to their fide Malcolm k. of 
Scotland; but Edred marched into 
Northumberland, and obliged them 
to ſue for peace: Upon which Mal- 
colm ſtruck up a peace with Edred, 
and paid him the ſtipulated homage. 
But * Danes would not yet be quiet; 
he therefore marched into the north, 
and made a terrible ſlaughter among 
the rebels, and laid waſte the coun- 
try for ſeveral miles, Edric fled into 
Scotland, and the Northumbrians 
caſt themſclves upon Edred for mercy 
he generouſly replaced Edric on the 
throne, only impoſing a tribute on 
him, and making him ſwear allegi- 
ance to him. But the perfidious Danes 
laid an ambuſh for him, as he was 
returning towards Weſſex, and fell 
ſuddenly on his rear. Exaſperated to 
the laſt decree, he returned, diveſted 
Northumberland of its royalty, and 
reduced it to a province ; makin 
earl Oſulf, an Engliſhman, the fi 
governor. Edred now abſolute lord 
of all Eng. governed his kingdom in 
perfect tranquility, and turned his 
thoughts wholly to religion, wherein 
he was implicitely directed by Dun- 
ſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, who had 
in every thing the aſcendant over 
him ; by his advice he rebuilt Gla- 
ſtonbury church and monaſtery ; he 
alſo rebuilt Croyland and Abington 
monaſteries. Edred died in the 1oth 
y. of his reign in 958. | 

EDWARD, the Elder, ſucceeded 
Altred, in the y. goo. Ethelward, ſon 
to Alfred's eder brother Ethelbert 
aimed at the crown; but meeting 
with no encouragement from the 
he applied bimfelf to the Danes, who 
immediately proclaimed him k, of 
England, pretending, as they were 

ſſeſled of half the kingdom, they 
had as much right to make a ki 
as the Weſt- Saxons. Edward march- 
ed directly againſt them, and they 
were obliged to abandon their new- 
made king Ethelward, and baniſh him 
out of their country. Ethelward went 

g Over 
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vver to France, and in a ſhort time 
returned with a large body of Nor- 
mans, landed them in Eſſex, and ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of that province. 
'This encouraged the Danes to take 
up arms again in his favour, Ed- 
ward obtained many victories in this 
war. Ethelward was lain «in battle, 
in gos, in which battle (which was 
very obſtinate and bloody on both 
ſides) k. Edward loſt many of his 
nobles, and the Danes their k. Eol- 
rick ; they continued the war 2 years 
after, vet they were conſtrained at 
laſt to ſue for peace, which they ob- 
tained, on condition they would own 
Edward as their ſovereign, and the 
Normans ſhould return to France. In 
910 the war broke out again, and 
Edward ſoon beat the Danes in 2 en- 


gagements, and at laſt quite expelled 


them out of the kingdom of Mercia. 


This war laſted with ſome intervals 


of reſpite 12 years, in which time- a 


-great number of battles were fought, 


and the Danes continually loſt ground, 
till Edward obliged them to lay down 
their arms, and acknowlege him once 


more as their ſovereign. Aﬀeer the 


peace was concluded with the Danes 
A. b. 922, Edward marched againſt 
the Welſh, obtained a ſignal victory 
over them, and compelled the Welſh 
k. Rees ap Madoc to ſue for peace, 
promiſing to pay the uſual tribute for 
the future. The Cumberland Britons 


likewiſe ſubmitted to Edward. He 


died in the 25th y. of his reign A. v. 
925, and was interred at Wincheſter. 
EDWARD the Younger, ſucceed- 


ed Edgar in 975. There were great 


contentions about the ſucceſſion. The 
monks and their party were for Ed- 
ward, Edgar's eldeſt ſon, now about 
14 y. of age, and the nobles, who 
were uneaſy at the power and great 
wealth heaped upon the monks, were 
for Ethelred. In the mean time Dun- 
ſtan, fearing to be outvoted, taking 
advantage of the favour of the people, 
* had * high opinfon of his ſanc- 
II. 


height of power. 
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tty, riſes on a ſudden, and leads pr; 
ward by the hand towards the 
church, and there anoints him king. 
The nobles murmured at this, but 
ſeeing he had the people to back him, 
they were forced to acquieſce. Dun- 
ſtan immediately aſſumed the regency, 
K. Edward, after he had reigned little 
more than 3 years, came to a tragical 
end in 979. As he was one day re- 
turning from hunting, and came near 
Corfe-caſtle, in the iſle of Purbeck 
in Dorſetſhire, where his ſtep- mother 
Elfrida and her ſon Ethelred reſided, 
he rode off from his company to give 
her a viſit. Elfrida being informed 
the king was at the gate, ran to re- 
ceive him, and preſſed him to alight. 
As he only deſigned to pay his re- 
ſpects to her as he paſſed by, he de- 
fired a glaſs of wine to drink her 
health ; which being brought to him 
as he ſat on his horſe, the innocent 
king no ſooner lifted the glaſs to his 
mouth, but a villain, at the private 
inſtigation of the cruel queen, tabbed 
him in the back with a dagger. He 
was ſucceded by Ethelred, 12 y. of: 
EDWARD the Confeſſor, ſon of 
Ethelred and Emma, ſucceeded Har- 
dicanute, June 8, 1041. He had 
ſpent great part of his life in Nor- 
mandy. Goodwin, who had made 


him ſwear that he would marry his 


daughter, convened a general aſſem- 
bly, and got Edward D 
and proclaimed king of England. 

ward was a man of a weak under- 


ſtanding, which gave Goodwin an 


opportunity of riſing to an exorbitant 
He bore a very 
great hatred againſt Goodwin and his 
whole family in his heart, which was 


the reaſon of deferring his marriage 


with his daughter Editha as long as 


poſſible ; however, after a delay of 
2 y. as he really ſtood in fear of her 


father, he eſpouſed her, but never con- 
ſummated the marriage. He went 
haſtily to Windſor, where his mother's 


treaſures lay, ſeized them all, and 
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ftript her of every thing, leaving het 
only a ſmall penſion for her life, and 
had her confined 10 y. like a priſoner 
to Wincheſter, where ſhe died 1052. 
Several circumſtances concurring the 
king and Goodwin came at laſt to an 
rupture, but what brought 
ings to a criſis, was the following 
incident. Euſtace earl of Boloign, 
having paid a viſit to k. Edward, was 
returning to France, and at Dover 
one of Ks people picked a quarrel 
With a townſman, and killed him. 
This occaſioned a great inſurrection 
of the inbabitants, in which 20 of 
the earl's retinue loſt their lives. 
Upon this the king ordered Goodwin 
w go with ſome and chaſtiſe 
the rioters; but he abſolutely refuſed, 
ſaying juſtly, that it was not the 
cuſtom of England to puniſh men un- 
heard. Edward now came to a fixed 
reſolution to puniſh the earl for this 
diſobedience ; Goodwin having intel- 
ligence of it, raiſed forces to defend 
himſelf. However, by the advice of 
a general aſſembly convened at Glo- 
ceſter, a peace was patched up for 
the preſent ; but it did not laſt long. 
Goodwin and his ſons refuſing to ap- 
uy before the general aſſembly, were 

aniſhed the realm, and accordingly 
they paſſed over ſea. They returned 
in a hoſtile manner, and entered the 
Thames with a fleet of ſhips, but an 
accommodation was once more agreed 
on. A little after, William the Baſ- 
tard'd. of Normandy arrived in Eng- 
land, to pay a viſit to k. Edward. A 
1051 Edward aboliſhed for ever the 
tax, called-Danegeld, which amount- 
ed to 40, ooo l. a y. and had been 
paid for 38 y. In 1053 earl Good- 
win died. In 1054 the Welſh made 
an inroad into England, and plun- 
'dered Hereford; but earl Harold, ſon 
of Goodwin, marching againſt them 
with an army he had Pimſelf raiſed, 


-put them to the rout, and drove them 
out of the country, which raiſed him 
very much in the eſteem of the people, 


was wholly engaged in building the 


-royal. He was canonized by pope 


-gion ; -and the revenge he ſhewed 
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and began to talk openly, that 
no — fo." worthy — to 
the crown as Harold. The king, to 
defeat Harold's hopes, ſent for his 
nephew Edward, ſon of Edmund 
Ironſide, out of Hungary. He ac- 
cordingly came over to England, with 

is ſon Edgar Atheling, and his two 
daughters, 1057 ; but died ſoon after 
his arrival. In 1063 the Welſh agam 
renewed their incurſions, and were 
agam repulſed by Harold and his 
brother Toſton, who obliged them to 
dethrone Griffin, and' become tribu- 
tary to England. The Northum- 
brians being grievouſly oppreſſed by 
Toſton their earl, roſe up in arms, 
and ex him their country. Ha- 
rold was ſent to chaſtiſe them, and 
reftore his brother ; but the people 
made ſuch remonſtrances to him of 
Toſton's ill government, that he ob- 
tained their pardon, and procured 
another governor. This entirely gain 
ed him the affections of the whole 
people, for his equity and juſtice. 
Whilft Harold was uſing all the ad- 
dreſs he was maſter of to are his 
ſuccefſion to the crown, k. Edward 
gave himſelf no trouble about it, but 


church and monaſtery of Weſtmin- 
ſer. He juſt lived to ſee them fi- 
niſhed, and the ceremony of their de- 
dication performed, and dying in the 
24th y. of his reign a. b. 1065, was 
buried in the ſepulchre he had pro- 
vided for himſelf in Weſtminſter ab- 
bey, which be built. He was the 
laſt king of Egbert's race, tho' not 
the laſt Saxon king, ſince Harold was 
of that nation, tho' not of the blood 


Alexander III, about 200 y. after his 
death, by the name of Edward the 
Confeſſor, tho*' we don't find he ſuf- 
fered any thing on account of reli- 


againſt his mother, and the hatred he 
bore his queen purely on her father's 
account, ſhews him to have 9 
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lietle of the ſpirit of Chriſtianity in 
him. He was the firſt king who 
touched for what is called the king's 
evil, and many cures are ſaid to be 
wrought by him : but that is no 
wonder, ſince ſeveral other miracles 
are aſcribed to him, and one would 
think they ſhould all be hereditary, 
if that of curing the king's evil be 
ſo. He reduced the Weſt-Saxon, 
Mercian and Daniſh laws into one 
body, which from that time became 
common to all England, ahd were 
called the laws of k. Edward. 

EDWARD I, eldeſt ſon of Hen- 
ry III, who ſucceeded to the crown 
of England upon the death of his 
father, Nov. 16, 1272, was at that 
time on his return from the Holy 
Land, and was crowned Aug. 19, 
1274, With Eleanor his queen, fitter 
of the k. of Caſtile, who attended 
him in his expedition; Alexander III, 
k. of Scotland, the d. of Bretagne, 
and all the lords of the realm, being 
preſent at the folemnity, on which 
occaſion 500 horſes were let looſe 
about the country for all that could 
catch them to keep them. The firſt 
thing he did after his coronation was 
to rectify the abuſes in the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, and the parliament 
enacted ſome good laws, which were 
called the ſtatutes of Weſtminſter, 
Afterwards he marched with a great 
army into Wales, and made Lewellyn 
their prince, who had attempted to 
throw off the yoke, ſue for peace, 
which was granted on hard terms ; 
but Edward afterwards generouſly re- 
laxed them, being ſatisſied with thus 
mortifying his enemy. In 1279 the 
earldom of Panthiey and Montrevil 
fell to Edward, in right of his queen, 
upon the death of the q. of Caſtile 
her mother. The coin having been 
very much adulterated, and informa- 
tion having been given that Jews were 
chiefly concerned in it, the king cauſed 
all that were in the nation to be ſeized 
i one day, and 280 of them being 
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convicted of clipping and coining, 
received ſentence of death, and — 
executed accordingly. About this 
time the ſtatute of mortmain paſſed, 
to put a ſtop to the prevailing ice 
of perſons alienating their lands to 
the church. In 1280 (tho' ſome ſay 
ſeveral years after) the ſtatute of Quo 
warranto was paſled, occaſioned by 
many perſons, during the late troubles, 
appropriating lands to themſelves to 
which they had no right; by which 
ſtatute they were obliged to ſhew 
their claim; but the king either thro! 
ill advice, or the deſire of keeping up 
money, iſſued out a proclamation for . 
all that held lands of the crown to 
lay their title before the judges. The 
earl of Warren appearing, and being 
required to ſhew his title to his lands, 
drew out an old ruſty ſword, and ſaid, 
It was by this my anceſtors gained 
© their eſtate, and by this I will keep 
« it as long as I live.“ This brave 
and bold anſwer opened the king's 
eyes, and, thinking better of the mat - 
ter, recalled the proclamation, Le- 
wellyn having revolted, at the inſtiga- 
tion of his brother David, 2 

t ravages on the borders, 

efeated the king's generals: but 
Edward, marching with a numerous 
army into Wales, totally routed Le- 
wellyn's forces in a great battle, in 
which Lewellyn himſelf was ſlain, 
and the king cauſed his head, crown» 
ed with ivy, to be expoſed to view 
on the walls of the Tower of Lon» 
don, David his brother, the laſt of 
his race, was cruelly put to death as 
a traitor, and his head fixed up by 
his brother's, and his 4 quarters ſent 
to York, Briſtol, 2322 and 
Wincheſter. After the defeat of Le- 
wellyn, Edward with eaſe became 
maſter of the whole country, and 
Wales was united to the crown of 
England in the y. 1283. The queen 
lay in at Caernarvon, where ſhe was 
brought to bed of a prince, named 
Edward, who, when te was 17 y. of 
D 2 age, 
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age, was inveſted with the principa- 
lity of Wales; and from that time, 


the king's eldeſt ſon has been always 


pr. of Wales. In 1287, k Edward, 


leaving the regency to the earl of 


Pembroke, went over to France, where 
he ſtayed 3 y. Being returned into 
England in 1289, he fet about re- 
forming abuſes in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, puniſhed ſeveral judges, 
who were found guilty of taking 


bribes, and obliged them to ſwear, 


that for the future they would take 
neither money, nor preſents, but a 
moderate breakfaſt. The next year, 
the Jews were all baniſhed the king- 
dom. Upon the death of Alexan- 
der III, there aroſe great diſputes in 
Scotland, about the ſucceſſion ; the 
chief of the claimants were John Ba- 
hol and Edward Bruce, who, in order 
to prevent a civil war, choſe the k. 
bf England arbitrator of their dif- 
ferences ; but before he would pro- 
ceed to a deciſion, he declared that 
he acted in this affair, as ſovereign 
lord of all Scotland, and required 
the ſtates to own him as ſuch ; which 
though they never expreſsly did, yet 
they did not directly oppoſe his pre- 
tenſions ; however he was owned as 
ſovereign by all the claimants, and 
decided in favour of Baliol, whom 
he declared k. of Scotland; upon 
which he ſwore fealty, and did ho- 
mage to k. Edward; but Baliol being 
afterward abſolved from his oath of 
fealty by the pope, upon the k. of 
England's treating him in an impe- 
rigus manner, was determined to 
throw off the yoke, and took the 
oppprtunity of Edward's being at 
War with France, to ſend a letter to 
Him, renouncing the homage he had 


paid him, which ſo exaſperated him, 
that in 1296 he marched his army, 


defigned for France, into Scotland, 


and made himſelf maſter of that king- 


dom, and Baliol came and reſigned 
his crown to him. Edward returned 


to England, -carrying with him the 
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crown and ſceptre of Scotland, with 
the reſt of the regalia, and the famous 
ſtone of Scone, on which the inaugu- 
ration of the king's was performed. 
P. Edward being leſt regent on the 
king's going to Flanders, having aſ- 
ſembled the parliament, which grant- 
ech kim a large ſubſidy, confirmed k. 
John's two charters by an authentic 
act, which the k. put the great ſeal 
to in Flanders. While the k. was 
abroad, the Scots revolted, and 
drove the Engliſh out of all their 
ſtrong places in Scotland, leaving 
them only the ſingle town of Berwick 
upon Tweed. Edward upon this, 
returned forthwith to England; and 
met the enemy at Falkirk, where he 
totally routed and retook all the 
ſtrong places he had loſt, and re- 
turned to England ; this was in 1298. 
The next year the whole kingdom 
roſe, and drove the Engliſh once 
more out of Scotland. Edward, en- 
raged at this, entered that kingdom 
a third time, in 1300, and entirely 
routed the Scotch army. Edward re- 
fuſing to accept their offers of ſub. 
miflion, the Scots in deſpair, offered 
the ſovereignty of their country to 
Boniface VIII, who readily accepted 
of it. But Edward had ſo little re- 
gard to the pope's pretenſions, that 
he ſwore, if he heard any more of 
them, he would deftroy Scotland 
from ſea to ſea, However, at the 
inſtance of the k. of France, he 
granted the Scots a truce ; but on the 
expiration of it, he ſent an army into 
Scotland, which being divided into 
3 parts to ravage the country, were 
all routed in one day. Having now 
concluded a peace with France, in 
1303, by, which Guienne was reſtored 
to Edward, he entered Scotland with 
ſo numerous an army, that he met 


with no refiſtance, and -penetrated 


to the utmoſt bounds of the iſland, 
laying waſte the country on all ſides, 
and took Stirling caſtle. At his re- 
turn into England, he publicly im- 

priſoned 


\ 
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priſoned pr. Edward his ſon, for hav- 
ing committed ſome outrage againſt 
the bp. of Litchfield. The Scots, 
though often ſubdued, revolted again, 
and were again ſubdued ; Edward, 
upon his return, baniſhed Gaveſton, 
as a corruptor of the prince, and 


made the pr. ſwear never to recall 


him. The Scots again took up 
arms under Bruce, who attacked the 
earl of Pembroke, the king's general 
in Scotland, defeated him, and took 
the earl priſoner, after which he gain- 
ed ſeveral other advantages. Edward 
was now fo poder, againſt the 
Scots, that he made vaſt preparations 
to deſtroy them ; but he was ſeized 
with a diſtemper at Carliſle, and died 
at Burgh upon the Sands, in Cum- 
berland, on July 7, 1307, aged 68 
years, —_ reigned 34 years, 7 
months, and 20 days. When he 
was near his end, he adviſed his ſon 
to carry his bones at the head of his 
army, aſſuring him the rebels could 
never withſtand the ſight of them. 
He ordered him to ſend his heart to 
the Holy Land, with 32000l. for" 
the maintenance of the holy ſepul- 
chre, and commanded him never to 
recall Gaveſton. The conſtitution of 
parliament, ſuch as it is at this day, 
was ſo well eſtabliſhed in his reign, 
that an additional law was made to 
the great charter, which enacted that 
no tax ſhould be levied on the people, 
without the conſent of the commons. 
He had by Eleanor of Carliſle four 
ſons, and nine daughters, but Edw. 
his ſucceſſor, was the only one of the 
ſons who ſurvived him. By Mar- 
garet of France, his ſecond wife, he 
had 2 tons and a daughter. Eleanor 
his q. died in 1292, in memory of 
whom, he erected a croſs, wherever 
her corps reſted in the way from 
Lincolnthire to Weſtminſter. The 
title of baron, was in this reign con- 
fned to ſuch as the k. called to par- 
liament, which before was common 
ta all who held lands of the crown. 
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Matthew of Weſtminſter, a Bene- 
dictine monk, wrote the hiſtory of 


3 in this reign. 


DWARD II, k. of England, 
was about 22 years of age, when he 
ſucceeded his father Edw. I, and be- 


gan his reign by recalling Gaveſton, 


a native of Gaſcony, the debaucher ; 


of his youth, contrary to his father's - 


laſt command, and his own oath ; 
on whom he heaped numberleſs fa- 
vours. He married Iſabella of France, 
daughter of Philip-the Fair, at Bou- 


logne, and appointed Gaveſton guar- . 


dian of the realm, during his ab- 


ſence ; which ſo exaſperated the ba- 


rons, that they entered into a league, 


to prevent his coronation upon his 
return; but on his promiſing, in the 
next parliament, to grant them all 


they could defire, he was crowned 


by the bp. of Wincheſter, Feb. 24. 


1308, when he took an oath to pre- 
ſerve the laws, cuſtoms, and liberties 


granted to the clergy and people by 


by St. Edward. However, Gaveſton 
ſtill governed with an abſolute ſway, 
and behaved with great inſolence, 


which fo provoked the lords, that 


they got the parliament to join with 
them, to demand Gaveſton's baniſli- 


ment, which the k. finding he could 
not avoid, made him governor of 


Ireland. However, he was ſoon re- 


called; upon which the barons oblig- 


ed the k. to place the government in 
the hands of 21 lords (called or- 


dainers) choſen by parliament, who, 
baniſhed Gaveſton 3 but he was as 


ſoon recalled as before. And now 
ſeveral of the noblemen entering 
into a confederacy, raiſed forces, and 


marched to York, where the k. with 
his favourite was taking their diver-. 
ſions, but upon notice of their ap- 


proach, he left the place. Gaveſton 


was taken ſome days after in Scar- 


borough caſtle, and after a haſty trial 
beheaded ; and an accommodation 
was afterwards effected between the 
k. and the tarons, and peace re- 
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ſtored in 1313. The ſame y. the q. 
was delivered of a ſon, who was 
named Edward. The Scots takin 
advantage of the commotions in Engl. 
drove the Engliſh out of their coun- 
try. On June 25, 1314, was fought 
the battle of Banockbourn, in which 
the Engliſh army was totally routed, 
with a dreadful hter, and the 
Scots made ' ſeveral incurſions into 
Engl. and ravaged the borders in a 
terrible manner, till a truce was made 
for 2 years. In 1323, k. Edward 
marched his army into Scotland, but 
was obliged to retreat for want of pro- 
viſions, and the Scots purſu d him 
and ravaged the country to the very 
walls of Vork; at laſt a truce was 
agreed on for 13 years. Another 
war was upon the point of breaking 
out, between the k. and the barons, 
when matters were made up in 1318. 
The lords, jealous of the k. placed 
a young gentleman, named Hugh 
Spencet, about him as a ſpy, and got 
him made high chamberlain, but he 
had the art of inſmuating himſelf ſo 
much into the king's favour, as to be 
made a confident, and poſſeſſed the 
ow of Gaveſton in his heart; and 

e and his father, whom he made earl 
of Wincheſter, had the whole ma- 
nagement of affairs in their hands. 
Upon which, the barons entered into 
a confederacy, levied troops, and 
then ſo vigorouſly petitioned for the 
removal of the Spencers, that the k. 
durſt not refuſe their demands, and 
the parliament paſſed an act for their 
baniſhment, which was accordingly 
put in execution. But now affairs 
began to be in a lame again, by means 
of the q. who had received ſome af- 
front from the governor of Leeds, 
which belonged to one of the aſſo- 
ciated barons, ſhe ſpurred the k. to 
revenge againſt the whole body, who 
having taken the caſtle of Leeds, 
hanged the governor, and then turned 
his army againſt the barons. He 
took Warwick caſtle and ſome others, 
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and then thinking himſelf 
enough to ſtand againſt all ſers, 
he recalled the 2 Spencers. Moſt of 
the confederate barons threw them - 
ſelves upon the king's mercy; as to 
thoſe who ſtood out, many of them 
were put to death, ſome fled the 
kingdom, andothers were impriſoned ; 
among whom was Mortimer, whom 
the Spencers confined in the Tower. 
The earl of Lancaſter, with what 
troops he could raiſe, retired into the 
North, in order to join the Scots; 
but was taken and beheaded at Pon- 
tefra&t, 9 lords of his party were ex- 
ecuted at York, and others in other 
parts of the kingdom. The Spen- 
cers now exerciſed their exorbitant 
power without controul, and Mor- 
timer, after having been twice con- 
demned, and twice pardoned, by 
the influence of the q. made his e- 
ſcape to France, where the q. foon 
followed, under pretence of bringing 
about an accommodation between 
her brother and her huſband, but with 
a full intention to be revenged on the 
Spencers, who had taken all occa- 
ſions to mortify her; and afterwards 
t her ſon over, to do hamage for 
uienne and Ponthieu, which ſhe had 
perſuaded his father to reſign to him. 
Edward ſent letter after letter, com- 
manding the q. to return with her 
ſon ; but ſhe always made ſome ex- 
cuſe or other, all the while plotting 
to dethrone her huſband. All the 
Engliſh who had taken refuge in 
France, or had been baniſhed, came 
in to her; amongſt whom was Roger 
Mortimer, who became her chief 
counſellor. On Sept. 22, 1326, ſhe 
embarked with a body of forces, tho 
truſting more to her friends in the 
kingdom. Accordingly ſhe was no 
ſooner landed, than ſeveral lords 
joined her, with a great number of 
forces, ſo that the king being de- 
ſerted by all, concealed himſelf in the 
abbey of Neath. He had left Spen- 
cer, the father, in Briſtol, which * 
| oon 
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ſoon taken, the old man was imme- 
diately hung up in his armour, with- 
out any formality. The city of Lond. 
declared for the q. and the bp. of 


Exeter, who endeavoured to keep it 


ſor the k. was beheaded by the po- 
pulace. P. Edward was now declared 
uardian of the realm: and ſearch 
ing made for the k. he was ſoon 
found, _ he _ — — hav- 
ing with him only youn cer, 
—— Baldock, — de Read - 
ing, and a few domeſtics, oy 
body elſe having deſerted him. Wi 
theſe the unhappy k. was conducted 
to Monmouth caſtle, and the bp. of 
Hereford was ſent to demand the 
great ſeal of him; which he deli- 
vered up for the q. and pr. to make 
uſe of it, as they thought proper. 
The q. having got the great ſeal, 
called a parliament in the impriſoned 
king's name ; but before it met, ſhe 
cauſed Spencer to be /hanged on a 
— 50 foot high, and Simon de 
eading on one 10 foot lower. The 
parliament being met, Jan. 1327, 
unanimouſly agreed, That the k. 
ſhould be depoſed, and Edward his 
ſon made k. in his room. The ſub- 
ſtance of the charge exhibited againſt 
him was, that he had not governed 
according to the laws of the land; 
in ſhort, that he was found incor- 
Tigible, and without hopes of amend- 
ment. P. Edward was immediatel 
roclaimed k. in Weſtminſter hal 
y the name of Edward III. But 
the generous young prince, vowing 
he would not accept of the crown, 
without his father's conſent, it was 
thought neceilary to ſend com miſ- 
ſioners to oblige the k. to reſign the 
crown to his Go, The k. came out 
in a mourning habit and fainted away; 
on his coming to himſelf, they re- 
preſented to him the ill conſequence 
that might attend his refuſal, upon 
which he delivered the crown, ſcep- 
tre, and other enſigns of royalty into 
their hands, and made a formal re- 
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ion of the regal authority, 
pon which fir Tho. Blount, the 
declared all the king's officers diſ- 
charged. Thus ended the reign of 
Edward II, Jan. 20, 1327, in the 
20th y. and 43d of his age. Befides 
Edward, who ſucceeded him, he had 
another ſon, called John of Eltham, 
and 2 daughters, Joanna married to 
David k. of Seots, and Eleanor 
wife of the d. of Guelder. In this 
reign there was the moſt terrible 
earthquake that had ever been felt 
in England, and a dr-adful famine, 
which —_ — 5g — a 
valt number of people. ing this 
time, the brewing any fart of beer 
was prohibited on pain of death, 
2 the corn which uſed to be con- 
umed that way, might be applied to 
the making of — This period 
is alſo remarkable for the total ſup- 
preſſion of the knights Templars, not 
only in England, but all over Chriſ- 
tendom, and their eſtates were aſ- 
ſigned to the knights of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, now called knights of 
Malta. This ſuppreſſion was ſaid to 
be owing to their enormous vices. 
EDWARD III. was proclaimed 
k. on Jan. 20, 1327, and was crowned 
on the 26th at Weſtminſter, being 
then in the 14th y. of his age. The 
beginning of his reign gave people 
room to think they had not changed 
for the better, which was owing to 
the bad adminiſtration of the q. who 
was directed in every thing by Mor- 


timer, who acted more like a ſove- 


reign than a ſubject. And though 
the parliament had appointed 12 

nts, during the king's minority, 
yet Iſabella had ſeized the govern» 
ment into her qwn hands. K. Rob. 


Bruce, thinking to take the advantage 
of Edward's minority, broke the 
truce with the Engliſh, and ſent an 
army of 20000 men to ravage the 
counties bordered on Scotland. Ed- 
ward, exaſperated at this, marched an 
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army of 60000 men, including the 
Hainaulters, lately brought over, but 
juſt as the k. was going to head them 
at York, a quarrel aroſe between the 
Engliſh and Hainaulters, which came 
to blows, and a great deal of blood 
was ſpilt. 
at York longer than was convenient, 
which gave the Scot's opportunity of 
ravaging the country, and po 

themielves ſo that the k. could not 
come to give them battle. The late 


k. was all this while a cloſe priſoner 


in Kenelworth caſtle. His harſh 
treatment began to raiſe compaſſion 
in the people, and Henry of Lan- 


caſter entertained ſome thoughts of 


ſetting him at liberty. To pre- 
vent this, Lancaſter was diſcharged, 
and fir John Maltrevers and fir John 
Gurney, 2 men of a brutiſh diſpo- 
ſition, were appointed in his room. 
They were ordered to remove him 
from Kenelworth to Berkley caſtle, 
where they received orders to put 
him to death, which they executed 
in a barbarous manner; they put 
a pillow on his face, to prevent 
his crying out, thruſt a pipe up his 
fundament, that no ſcar might ap- 
pear, and through it run a red hot 
iron into his bowels; in which ex- 
quiſite torture he expired, after he 
had been depoſed about 8 months. 
The wretches who perpetrated this 
horrid murder came to miſerable 
ends; Gurney dying abroad by the 
hands of the execationer, and Mal- 
trevers periſhing in exile, His body 
was buried in a private manner in 
the abbey church at Gloceſter, and 
it was given out that he died a 
natural death. In 1328, the young 
king's marriage with Phillippa of 
Hainault was ſolemnized, and the 
ſame y. a treaty of peace was 
made with Scotland; k. Edward re- 
nouncing all pretenſions to that king - 
dom, and the princeſs Joanna, his 
ſiſter, being given to prince David, 
the k. of Scotland's ſon. Charles 


This occaſioned their ſtay 
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the brother of q. Iſabella, dying 
without iſſue, males Edward as 
next heir, ſent to demand the crown 
of France; but Philip de Valois, 
couſin- german to the late k, cauſed. 
himſelf to be crowned. Edward was 
obliged to let the matter lie dormant 
for the preſent, and went over to 
ance in 1329, to pay homage for 
Guienne and Ponthieu, having pri- 
vately proteſted beforehand againſt 
the homage he was going to pay. 
Upon his return to England, in 1330, 
the conduct of the q. and Mortimer 
were repreſented to him in ſuch a 
light, that he cauſed them both to be 
ſeized at Nottingham ; then calling 
a parliament, he told them, that 
with the conſent of his ſubjects, he 
intended to take upon himſelf the 
government, though he was not yet 
at the age preſcribed by the law : to, 
which the parliament readily aſſented. 
The ' firſt thing he did, was to ſeize 
the extravagant dower of the q. 
amounting to two thirds of the re- 
venue of the crown, and then con- 
fined her in the caſtle of Riling, for 
the remainder of her life, which laſt- 
ed 28 years; and Mortimer was hang- 
ed as a traitor, on the common gal- 
lows at Tyburn. The ſame y. the 
k. had a fon born to him, who was 
named Edward. The art of weaving 
woollen cloth was about this time 
brought from Flanders into England, 
by John Kempe, to whom k. Edw. 
granted his protection, and invited 
over fullers, dyers, and other artificers 
belonging to that manufacture, which 
has ſince proved ſo advantageous to 
England. Edward now intended to 
break the diſhonourable treaty that q. 
Iſabella and Mortimer had drawn 
him in to make with Scotland. He 
ſet Edward Baliol, ſon of John Ba- 
liol, whom Edward I had made k. 
of England, upon the throne, and 
young k. David was obliged to fly 
into France ; ſoon after which, Ba- 
liol was crowned at Scane, and did 
the 
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the ſame homage to k. Edward for 
Scotland, as his father had done to 
Edward I. The k. of England 
marched an army to lay ſiege to Ber- 
wick, which was till in k. David's 
hands. The regent of Scotland ad- 
vanced with a great army to it's re- 
lief, but Edward met him at Halydon 
hill, and in a bloody battle, a. b. 
1333, entirely routed him: after 
which, Berwick ſurrendered, which 
Edward annexed for ever to the 
crown of England. However, the 


Scot's drove Baliol out of the king- 


dom; upon which Edward marched 
with a numerous army in 1335, and 
attacked Scotland by ſea and land, 
whereupon they ſubmitted. Edward 
returned to England, leaving the earl 
of Athol to command in his abſence ; 
who, as he was beſieging Kildrummy, 
was attacked, defeated, and ſlain by 
Dunbar and Dovglas, who marched 
to the relief of the place. This oc- 
caſioned Edward once more to march 
into Scotland, where he ravaged the 
counties that had revolted. Then 
leaving a fmall army under Baliol, 
he came back to England, being now 
bent upon putting his project againſt 
France into execution. ' He main- 
tained thatthe Salic law, in excluding 
females, did not exclude their male 
iſlue, and he was encouraged in his 
undertaking by Robert d' Artois, 
whom Philip had diſguſted. In 14337 
he called a parliament, chiefly to ſet- 
tle the buſineſs of the woollen manu- 
facture. In it he created his eldeſt 
ſon d. of Cornwall, who was the 
firſt in England who had the title of 
duke; and ever fince, the eldeſt ſon 
of the k. of England, is by birth d. 
of Cornwall. The firſt ſtep Edward 
took, was to order the d. of Brabant 
to demand the crown of France in 
his name ; at the ſame time, making 
him his lieutenant general for that 
kingdom, and commanding the 
French, whom he ſtyled his ſubjects, 
to obey him. In 1338 he fer fail 
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with a conſiderable fleet, and ar- 
rived at Antwerp, where he made a 
long ſtay, to ſettle ſome matters of 
importance, The firſt campaign was 
not opened till Sept. 1339, which 
ended without bloodſhed. "The next 
y. Edward took the title of k. of 
France, uſing it in all public acts, 
and quartered the arms of France 
with his own, adding this motto, 
Dieu & mon Droit, God and my 
right. He ſoon after obtained a great 
victory over the French at ſea; for 
with a fleet of zoo ſail, attacking 
the French fleet of 400, he took or 
ſunk almoſt all of them. However, 
a truce was agreed on, by the me- 
diation of the pope, for 3 years. 
Edward alſo made a truce with Da- 
vid for 2 years, who was returned in- 
to Scotland with troops from France. 
Whilit theſe truces ſubſiſted, Edward 
called a parliament, in which he ſo- 
lemnly confirmed all the liberties 
contained in the great charter, and 
created his ſon Edward pr. of Wales. 
In 1346 Edward landed in Normandy, 
with his ſon the pr. of Wales, who 
was now about 16 years of age, and 
aſter ravaging the country, encamped 
at Creſſy; and on Aug. 26, 1346, a 
very obſtinate and bloody battle was 
fought, Which proved fatal to the 
French; the pr. of Wales, young 
as he was, performed wonders. To 
him the victory was chiefly owing, 
the k. his father, leaving him the ho- 
nour of it. Philip was wounded in 
the neck and thigh, and being forced 
to retire, the victory was ſoon com- 
—— There were ſlain in this 

attle, the k. of Bohemia, who was 
blind; the earl of Alenſon, Philip's 
brother; the duke of Lorrain ; the 
earls of Flanders and Blois; 1500 
other eminent noblemen, and 120 
knights, and above 80 French ſtand- 
ards taken. It is ſaid that in this fa- 
mous battle the Engliſh firſt made 
uſe of cannon, then unknown to the 


French. After this Edward beſieged 


Calais, 
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Calais, which held out a year; and he 
at laſt reduced it by famine, and then 
conſented to a year's truce. During 
the ſiege of Calais, the k. of Scots 
advanced as far as Durham, at the 
head of a numerous army, but q. 
Philippa marching againſt him, de- 
feated him, and took him priſoner. 
K. David remained a priſoner 11 
years, and then was releaſed upon 
giving 20 hoſtages to pay 100,000 
-marks, at 10,000 a year, till all was 

id. A 10 years truce was at this 
time concluded between the 2 king- 
doms, David died in 1368, and 
left his crown to Robert Stuart, his 
nephew. Not long after the taking 
of Calais, Edward inſtituted the moſt 
famous order of knighthood in the 
world, viz. that of the Garter. A- 
bout the ſame time, the merchants 
having complained of the depreda- 
tions committed by ſome Spaniſh 
ſhips on the Engliſh coaſt, Edward 
did not diſdain to go in perſon with 
ſome ſhips, and give chace to theſe 
corſairs. He took 26 of their large 
ſhips, ſunk ſome, and diſperſed the 
Teit. Philip de Valois dying in 1350, 
left bis ſon his ſucceſſor, who pro- 
longed the truce to 1354, and then 
to the y. following ; but it was ill 
obſerved on both ſides. When it 
was near expiring, Edward inveſted 
the pr. of Wales with the duchy of 
Guienne, and ſent him thither to pro- 
ſecute the war; who having advanced 
to the gates of Bourges, upon his 
return, was met by the k. of France, 
with an army of 60000 men, near 
Poictiers; and here a memorable bat- 
tle was fought, on Sept. 19, 1356, in 
which the pr. of Wales, notwith- 
ſtanding the vaſt ſuperiority of the 
French, gained a complete victory, 
and took k. John priſoner, with 


Philip, his 4th ſon. The duke of 
Bourbon, the conſtable of France, 
the marſhal de Nelſe, above 50 other 


great lords, and 800 gentlemen, were 
llain. 


A truce for 2 years was ſoon 
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after agreed, and the prince came 
over to England, bringing the cap- 
tive k. along with him, who was 
treated with the greateſt reſpect, by 
all the royal family. K. John agreed 
upon a treaty with the k. of Engl. 
in order to recover his liberty ; but 
the ſtates of France refuſed to ratify 
it. Upon which Edward, in 1360, 
went over to France with an army of 
100,000 men, with an intent to ſub- 
due that kingdom; but. he did not 
carry his point; for though he ra- 
vaged the country to the very gates 
of Paris, yet he could by no means 
draw the dauphin and the regent out 
to ak engagement, ſo that this army 
mouldering away with ſickneſs, and 
tired with fruitleſs attempts, he con- 
ſented to a treaty of peace, which 
was ſigned May 8, 1360, whereby 
the k. of France was to pay 3 mil- 
lions of crowns of gold for his ran- 
ſon, and the k. of England was to 
hold Guienne, Calais town, caſtles, 
and territories, and ſeveral other pla- 
ces; and k. John was ſet at liberty, 
returned to France and fulfilled the 
treaty. In 1363, k.-John came over 
to England again, about ſome mat- 
ters of importance, and was very 
honourably received by k. Edward 
The kings of Scotland and Cyprus 
being in England at the ſame time, 
fir Henry Picard, citizen and wine- 
merchant of London, entertained the 
4 kings and their retinues, with a 
magnificent feaſt at his own houſe. 
K. John died in England, Apr. 8 
following. In 1636, pope Urban V, 
in a haughty manner, demanded the 
tribute which k. John of England 
obliged himſelf and his ſucceſſors to 
pay to the holy ſee, of which there 
were 3o years due. But both k. and 
parliament ſo vigorouſly oppoſed this 
impoſition, declaring k. John's en- 
gagement to be null, as without con- 
jent of parliament, and contrary to 
his coronation oath, that the pope 
thought fit to drop it; and neither 

Edward 
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Edward nor his ſucceſſors had any 
more trouble on that head. In 1368 
Edward loſt his ſecond ſon, Lionel 
d. of Clarence. The year following 
Charles V of France, broke the treaty 
of Bretagny, and declared war agen 
Edward, and the Engliſh were fo un- 
fortunate as to be deprived of all their 
late acquiſitions in France, except 
Calais. However, a truce was con- 
cluded between the 2 crowns, in 1374. 
At the begining of this war q. Phi- 
lippa died. King Edward, now in his 
old age, fell in lovewith Alice Pierce, 
one of the ladies of the bed-chamber 
to q. Philippa, of whom he was fo 


fond as to ſquander the public money 


on her. The parliament obliged him 
to ſend her away, but he — re- 
called her. On June 8, 1276 died 
Edward, pr. of Wales, the delight of 
the nation, in the 46th y. of his age. 
He was called the Black Prince, from 
his wearing black armour. The parlia- 
ment attended his corps to Canter- 
bury, where he was interred. He had 
married Joanna, daughter to Edmund 
earl of Kent, who was beheaded by 
the intrigues of Iſabella and Mortimer, 
at the beginning of this reign. By 
her he left one ſon, Richard, about 
io years old, whom the king, his grand- 
father created pr. of Wales and earl 
of Cheſter, deſigning him for his ſuc- 
ceſſor. King Edward died at Sheen, 
June 21, 1377, in the 65th year of his 
age, and 51ſtof his reign, and was buri. 

in Weſtminſter abbey. This great 
prince, when he drew near his end, 
iaw himſelf deſerted by every body. 
Alice, his favourite, when ſhe ſaw him 
dying, ſeized upon every thing that 
was valuable, even to the ring on 
his finger. He had, beſides his two 
ſons already mentioned, William, who 
died an infant; John of Gaunt, d. of 
Lancaſter; Edmund ſurnamed of 
Langley, earl of Cambridge and d. 
of York; William of Windſor, who 
died young; and Thomas of Wood- 
ſtock, d of Gloceſter. He had alfo 
5 daughters, In this reign lived the 
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the famous Dr. John Wickliff, the 
firſt celebrated Engliſh reformer. 

EDWARD IV, earl of March, ſon 
of Richard, d. of York, who was ſlain 
in the battle of Wakefield, was about 
195. of age, when he was i 
king. on March 5, 1461, in the room 
of Henry VI, by virtue of an extra- 
ordinary kind of election; for the carl 
of Warwick _— drawn up his 
troops in St. John's Fields, and cauſed 
the people who came out to ſee 
them to form a ring, he ſtood in 
the middle, and aſked them with 
a loud voice firſt, whether they 
would have Henry of Lancaſter for 
king? They all cryed, No, No. Then 
he — of „whether they 
would have Edward, ſon of the late 
d. of Vork, for their king? To which 
the whole multitude anſwered with 
loud acclamations, expreſſing their 
aſſent. This done, he afſembled a 
great council of the nobles and magi- 
ſtrates in and about London, w 
declared the crown was devolved on 
Edward; and accordingly made him 
an offer of it, which, with a 
ſhew of modeſty he . * 
the beginning of his rei ca 
a — may, . be exe- 
cuted, ſor ſaying he would make his 
ſon heir to the crown, meaning, as 
he ſaid, his own houſe, which had 
that ſign. A few days after his pro- 
clamation, he put himſelf at the head 
of an army of 40,000 men, in order 
to march againſt q. Margaret, whoſe 
army was increaſed to 60,000, and 
gained . a complete victory over the 
queen's army, in a great battle between 
Caxton and Tewton in Yorkſhire, 
which was fought on Palm-ſunday, 
and continued from morning to night; 
in which it is ſaid near 37006c loſt 
their lives. Then he returned to Lon- 
don, where he arrived on June 8, and 
was crowned the 29th. Shortly after 
k. Edward called a parliament, which 
approved of his coronation, and con- 
firmed his title, and repealed all the 


acts which had been made _—_ 
0 
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the houſe of Vork. Queen Margaret, 


having received ſuccours from France, 
entered Northumberland with Henry 


and the prince her ſon, in 1463; but 


her army was defeated, and Henry, 
Margaret, and her ſon eſcaped and 
fled into Scotland. Soon after Edward 
concluded a truce with France, with 


the d. of Burgundy, and with Scot. 


land. Henry came privately into 
England, hoping to conceal himſelf 
there, till he ſnould have an oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping by ſea. But un- 
happily being diſcovered, and ſeized 
at Waddington-hall in Lancaſhire, 
whilſt he was at dinner, he was, in 
an ignominious manner, conducted to 
London, and confined in the Tower. 
Margaret went over, with the young 

rince, to Rene of Anjou, her father. 
King Edward granted pardon to all 
Henry's friends, excepting only Ralph 
Grey and Humphry Nevil. In 1464 
the king fell deſperately in love with 
Elizabeth, daughter of fir Richard 
Woodville, and widow of fir John 
Grey, and made her his wife; and im- 
mediately created fir Richard Wood- 
ville, the queen's father,earl of Rivers, 
and ſoon after he was made treaſurer 
and high-conſtable of England ; and 
Anthony Woodville, his ſon, was 
married to the richeſt heireſs in Eng- 
land. This marriage diſpleaſed the 
nation, particularly the earl of War- 
wick, who had juſt concluded a match 
for the king, with the q. of France's 
ſiſter, and who was reſolved to uſe 
his utmoſt efforts to depoſe him. In 
1469 he fomented an inſurrection in 
Yorkſhire, and the malecontents, met 
the earl of Pembroke, with the king's 
forces near Banbury, in Oxfordſhire, 
where a battle was fonght, in which 
Pembroke was defeated, and being 
taken, was beheaded by the rebels, 
with fir Richard Herbert, his brother. 
In Northamptonſhire the rebels went 
in a tumultuous manner to a manſion- 
houſe of the earl of Rivers, the queen's 
tether, ſeized him, and bcheaded him 
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at Northampton. The king, no way 
ſuſpecting Warwick, granted him and 
his brother a commiſſion to raiſe 
troops, Which they did, and declared 
for the rebels. The king hereupon 
marched againſt them in perſon, and' 
whilſt a negotiation was on foot, in 
order to an accommodation, the earl 
of Warwick attacked the king's camp 
in the night, put them in the utmoſt 
confuſion, and took the king priſoner, 
who was conducted to Middleham- 
caſtle in Vorkſhire; this was in 1470. 
Edward found means to make his 
eſcape by bribing his guard, and 
went to London; ard now both 
ſides prepared for war. Sir Robert 
Wells went to raiſe forces in Lin- 
colnſhire, and was met by the king at 
Stamford, who routed his whole army, 
and Wells himſelf was taken and be- 
headed. Warwick and Clarence re- 
tired into France, to concert new 
meaſures, Lewis having furniſhed 
the earl of Warwick with money and 
troops, he ſet ſail with the d of Cla- 
rence, and landed at Dartmouth, and 
his army was ſoon increaſed to 60,000: 
He forthwith proclaimed Henry VI, 
and marched in purſuit of Edward, 
who fled and took refuge in Holland; 
and then, in Oct. 1470, the earl of 
Warwick releaſed k, Henry out of 
the Tower, after a6 y. impriſonment, 
who was ſolemnly proclaimed on the 
14th, as again aſcending the throne, 
A parliament was now called, which 
met Nov. 20, and voted Edward a 
traitor and uſurper, and confiſcated 
all his eſtate, and annulled all the 
acts made in his reign, and declared 
all thoſe to be rebels, who had borne 
arms in defence of Edward's pretend- 
ed right. The d. of Burgundy, to 
whom Edward had fied for protection, 
having furniſhed him with ſome mo- 
ney, ſhips, and men, landed at Ra- 
venſpur, in Yorkſhire 1471, and hav- 
ing gained over the d. of Clarence, 
marched to London, and entered the 
city amidſt the acclamations of the 


people, 
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people; and Henry, after a 7 month's 
phantom of ſovereignty, was ſent 
again to the Tower. On April 14, 
a fierce battle was fought between 
the king and the earl of Warwick at 
Barnet, which began early in the 
morning, and continued till noon;' 
but Warwick's army being over- 
powered, was put to the rout, great 
numbers being ſlain upon the ſpot, 
with the earl himſelf, and the marquiſs 
of Montague, his brother. Queen 
Margaret, who with pr. Edward her 
ſon was juſt arrived from France, was 
very much ſhocked with the news, 
and abandoning herſelf to grief and 
deſpair took ſanctuary at the abbey 
of Beaulieu in Hampſhire. But the 
d. of Sommerſet, the earl of Pem- 
broke, and other lords perſuading her 
to try her fortune once more, by 
putting the pr. of Wales, her ſon, at 
the head of an army, ſhe conſented ; 
and thoſe lords, in a very ſhort time, 
got together a good number of troops. 
The king marched againſt them, and 
coming up with them at Tewkſbury, 
where they intrenched themſelves, 
8 days after the battle of Barnet, en- 
tered their camp, and entirely routed 
them with a terrible ſlaughter. The 
queen, the pr. of Wales, and the d. 
of Somerſet were taken. The laſt 
was beheaded. The prince, then 
18 years old, was ſtabbed to death in 
cold blood, and q. Margaret was 
impriſoned in the Tower, where ſhe 
remained till 1475, and was ranſomed 
by Lewis XI for go, ooo Crowns, As 
to Henry VI, he was murdered in the 
Tower in the goth y. of his age. The 
king, not content with the ſeverity 
he had exerciſed againſt the Lancaſ- 
trian party, completed the tragedy 
in the y. 1478, by the death of his 
own brother, the d. of Clarence, being 
inſtigated thereto by the queen, the 
d. of Gloceſter, and the reſt of 
Clarence's enemies. And now Ed- 
ward gave himſelf up to his pleaſures, 
in which he was extravagantly pro- 
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fuſe, which put him upon extorting 
money from Fs ſubjects by very — 
methods. He was ſeized with a 
violent fever, which carried him off 
on Ap.9,1483, inthe 42d y. of his age, 
and 23d of his reign. | He had a 
great many miſtreſſes, among whom 
was Jane Shore, wife to a citizen of 
London: By his q. Elizabeth he 
had Edward, pr. of Wales, who ſuc- 
ceeded him; and Richard, d. of York; 
Elizabeth, who was married to k. 
Henry VII; Cicely, married to lord 
Wells; Anne, married to 'Tho. 
Howard, d. of Norfolk ; Bridget, 
who was a nun: Mary, who died 
unmarried ; and Catherine, whoſe 
huſband was William Courtney, lord 
of Devonſhire. 

EDWARD V, then about 12 y. 
old, was proclaimed immediately 
after the death of his father, though 
he was never crowned ; being depoſed 
by his uncle Richard d. of Glo- 
ceſter, who got himſelf to be pro- 
claimed king, June 20, 1483, and af- 
terwards procured the murder of his 
nephews Edward V, and Richard 
d. of York, by two ruffians, who 
ruſhing into their chamber in the 
Tower, ſtifled them in their bed, 
and then buried them under the 


ſtair-caſe. This fir James Tyrrel, 


whom Richard had made governor 
of the Tower for this purpoſe, con- 
feſſed at his execution in the next 
reign. Edward V reigned 2 months 


and 12 days. 


EDWARD VI, the only ſon. of 
Henry VIII, by his q. Jane Seymour, 
ſucceeded his father, at the age of 


g years and 3 months, and was 2 
prince of excellent qualities He was 


proclaimed Jan. 31,1547, by the name 
of Edward VI, and crowned Febr. 20. 
The late king had appointed a re- 
gency during his minority, which was 
xed to his 18th year. The regency 
being met, thought proper to chuſe 
a preſident, with the title of protector 
ot the realm, and governor to the 
King, 
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King, who was to do nothing without 
the conſent of the' majority. The 
choice fell upon the carl of Hertford, 
the king's uncle, who was afterwards 
made d. of Somerſet. In this reign 
many learned reformers took refuge 
in England, on whom k. Edward 
beſtowed penſions. In 1553 the young 
king fell into conſumption, and died 
July 6, being in the 16 y. of his age, 
having reigned 6. 5 months, ꝙ days. 
He was a prince of fine accompliſh- 
ments. He kept a journal, which 
is preſerved. in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
in which he regularly entered all the 
important tranſaftions of his reign. 
He was remarkably pious, and con- 
tinued firmly attached to thoſe prin- 
ciples of the reformation, which he 
had imbibed while young, and which 
made a great progreſs in his reign. 
He r his father's grant of 
Chriſt's and St. Bartholomew's ho- 
ſpitals, and founded Bridewell, and 
St. Thomas's hoſpitals. He alſo found - 
ed ſeveral ſchools, which were moſtly 
endowed out of the church-lands. 

EDWY ſucceeded Edred in 958, 
and was no ſooner on the throne, than 
he commanded Dunſtan, who had 
been treaſurer to. the late king, to 
give an account of the money intruſted 
to him. Dunſtan refuſed to obey, 
alleging the money had been ex- 
pended for pious uſes. The king's 
council were not for puſhing this aftai 
any farther, for fear of p. * people, 
who had a high notion of Dunſtan's 
ſanctity, and an extravagant venera- 
tion for the monks and their religious 
houſes; ſo that they branded every 
one, who ſpoke againſt them as im- 
pious and profane. However, to mor- 
tify the abbot, the monks were turned 
out of the benefices they had invaded, 
and the ſecular prieſts reſtored. Upon 
this the monks vented the moſt bitter 
invectives imaginable. Thoſe of Mal- 
meſbury made the greateſt outery of 
all, and were therefore turned out of 
their monaſtery, which was given to the 
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ſecular prieſts. William of Malmeſ- 
bury, who was of this houſe, ſays that 
after it had been in the poſſeſſion of 
monks for 270 years, it was made 4 
ftable of clerks. Dunſtan, who was 
ſuppoſed to be the chief author of 
theſe clamours, was baniſhed, or as 
ſome ſay voluntarily retired to a mo- 
naſtery in Flanders. And now the 
monks, with all their might cried down 
the government of the young king, 
and repreſented him as the moſt im- 
pious of men. This ſoon occaſioned 
an inſurrection in Mercia, and Edgar, 
the king's brother, headed the revol- 
ters, and having ſecured that part of the 
country, he marched into Northum- 
berland and Eaſt Anglia, where the 
Danes, always glad of any diſturbance 
among the Engliſh, joined him. Edwy 
was unprepared to quell this rebellion, 
not imagining it was in the power of 
the monks to do ſo much miſchief, 
and knowing that neither the people 


nor his brother had any juſt cauſe of 


complaint. And fo the event was 
that he could only keep Weſſex, 
which preſerved it's fidelity to him, 
and was forced to deliver up all the 
reſt, of which Edgar was at _ 
choſen the head, with the title of k. 
of Mercia, Edwy did not long 


ſurvive this partition; for being ve 
at his being deprived of his domi- 
nions, and that the monks had thus 
got the better of him, he fell into a 
deep melaneholy, which put an end 
2 


to his life, after he had rei 
little above 4 years. He was buried 
at Wincheſter. — 

EGBERT, k. of Weſſex, became 
monarch of England, by the conqueſt 
of the other kingdoms, in the y. 
827 or 828. Before the reduction 
of the heptarchy, he ſubdued the 
Britons in Cornwall, and alſo thoſe 
of Venedoſia, which was one of the 


three kingdoms Wales was divided 


into. After he was crowned k. of 
England (being the firſt) he reigned in 
peace for ſome time, enjoy ing the —_ 


r 

of his victories. In 833 the Danes 
arrived at Charmouth in Dorſetſhire, 
with 35 veſſels, and meeting with no 
oppoſition, furiouſly ravaged the coun- 
try. Egbert marched againſt them, 
and was entirely defeated, after a long 
and bloody battle, and Egbert him- 
ſelf narrowly eſcaped, by the favour 
of a dark night. In 835, another 
body of Daniſh pirates landed 
near Hengſton-hill in Cornwall, 
over whom Egbert gained an en- 
tire victory. Egbert reigned in all 
37 years as k. of Weſſex only, 7 years 
as monarch or chief of the 7 king- 
doms, and 10 years as real monar 
or king of all England. He died in 
838, and was buried at Wincheſter. 

EGERTON (Thomas) ſon of fir Rd. 
Egerton, of Ridgley in Cheſhire, was b. 
in 1540, and in the 17th y. of his age 
was admitted commoner of Braſen · noſe 


college Oxford. After ſtay ing there 


three years, he removed to Lincoln's Inn, Cretary 


and became a counſellor of great prac- 
tice. In 1581, q. Elizabeth conſtitut- 
ed him her follicitor-general. In 5192 
he was made atorney-general, -and 
knighted ſoon after. In 1594, he was 
appointed maſter of the rolls; and in 
1596 was made lord keeper of the 

ſeal of England, and ſworn one of her 


majeſty's privy-council, and was allow- good 


ed to hold the maſterſhip of the rolls 
till May 1603, when k. James I con- 
ferred it on Edw. Bruce. The earl of 
Eſſex, upon his diſgrace was commit- 
ed to the cuſtody of the lord keeper, 
who endeavoured to keep him from tak- 
ing thoſe courſes which afterwards 
his ruin. In 1602, the lord 
eeper was in a ſpecial commiſſion for 
putting the law in execution agai 
_ and ſeminary prieſts, In 1603 
James cauſed the great ſeal to be 
broke, and put a new one into the 
hands of the lord keeper Egerton, and 
created him baron of Elſemere, and con- 
ſtituted him lord chancellor of Engl. 
In 1610 he was elected chancellor of 
the univerſity of Oxford. His health 
declining very much, in the year 1615 


kept the feal till the beginni 


affair may be ſeen in Wilſon's Life of 
4. James I. But ing from his 
indiſpoſition, he was on the12th of May 
1616 conſtituted lord high Reward for 
the trial of Robert earl of Somerſet, 
and Frances his wiſe, and had the ho- 


k. to be diſcharged from his office, 
His majeſty parted with his faithful ſer - 
vant with much tenderneſs, and created 
him viſcount Brackley, Nov. 7, 1616. 
As a mark of his favour, he let him 
ing of Hil- 
lary term following, and then ſent ſe- 
Winwood for it with this meſ- 
That himſelf would be his un- 
* der-keeper, and not di of it while 
: he lived @ banocha —— 
* which was accordingly done. In Jan. 
1616-17 he voluntarily reſigned the of- 
fice of chancellor of the univerſity of 
Oxford. He died at York-houſe in 
—— March 15, 1616-17, in a 
— for 
x Dadlſon i ——— 
— — utterance: — 
good lawyer, juſt and honeſt. He writ 


don 1609, 4* in 16 ſheets Certain a- 


fſervations concerning the office of the lord 


chancellor, 1651, 8%. He allo left be- 
— MSS. of choice collections 
1. The prerogative royal. 2. Privileges 
— 3. Proceedings in Chan- 


2 4. The power of the Star-cham- 

ELIZABETH, daughter of 

VIII, and Anne Bolen aſcended the 

throne Nov. 17, 1558, being then 25 

years old, purſuant — 
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*ceffion ſettled by that king's will, and 
authorized by act of parliament, and 
was crowned ſan. 15, 1559. As there 
were many troubles then in foreign 
ſtates chiefly on account of religion, 
the aſſiſted the proteſtants in Scotland, 
© France, and the Low Countries, againſt 
their reſpective ſovereigns, or the go- 
verning party by whom they were 
cruelly oppreſſed and perſecuted. The 
q. of Scots and the dauphin her huſ- 
band, had by order of Henry II of 
France taken the arms of Engl. with 
the title of ſovereigns of that kingdom; 
this made Elizab. look on Mary as a 
dangerous rival, whereupon ſhe enter. 
ed 1560, into a treaty with the Scotch 
male contents, in purſuance of which, 
ſhe ſent an army into Scotl. to break 
the meaſures of her enemies, which had 
the deſired ſucceſs. Sime time after 
ſhe aſſiſted the Hugenots in France. 
By theſe means q. Elizabeth kept both 
France and Scotland ſo employed, that 
that they could find no opportunity to 
put their ſchemes in execution of de- 
throning her. The pope was deſirous 
of ſending a nuncio to England. who 
was arrived in Flanders, and demand- 
ed permiſſion to continue his journey 
to England, but could never obtain it; 
the q ſaying, ſhe had nothing to do 
with the pope, who had no more au- 
thority than other biſhops ; and as a ſe- 
curity againſt the diſturbance the pope 
might cauſe to be given from any quar- 
ter, ſhe always kept a good fleet in 
readineſo. againſt any invaſion, and ſe- 
cured more and more the affections of 
her ſabjets, » hich ſhe looked upon as 
her only ſupport. The q. of Scots be. 
ing defeated in 1568, by the forces rail- 
ed by the malecontents in that King 
dom, was obliged to fly into England, 
where the q.. kept her priſoner many 
years. The perſecution of the protel- 
tants in the Low Countries, occatianing 
ſeveral Flemiſh families to fly for re- 
fuge to Engl.; the q. ſettled them at 
"Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, and 
ſeveral other places, Which turned 
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greatly to the advantage of the nation, 
they being the firſt who brought hi- 
ther, the art of making bays and ſays 
and other linen and woollen cloths of 
the like fort. A rebellion broke out 
in the north, under the earl of Weſt. 
moreland and Northumberland, and 
Dacges a northern gentleman, who in- 
tended to have ſet Mary q. of Scots on 
the throne, and to have reſtored the 


popiſh religion. This rebellion q. Eli- 


zabeth ſuppreſſed, and the earl of Nor- 
thumberland was beheaded: as was al- 
fo the duke of Norfolk in 1572, who 
had been releaſed out of the Tower, 
and engaged again in a conſpiracy a- 
gainſt the q. The y. 1571, paſſed 
chiefly in a negotiation for a marriage 
between q. Elizabeth and the d. of 
Anjou, ſecond ſon to Catherine de Me- 
decis, and brother to Charles IX, of 
France. Both Charles and Elizabeth 
found their account in this negotiation, 
though neither of them intended it 
ſhould take effect. Charles's deſign was 
amuſe the proteitants, particularly the 
Hugenots, with whom he had made a 
— peace, till he had drawn 
them into the ſnare, in order to de- 
ſtroy them by treachery, when he 
found it difficult to do it by open force. 
q. Elizabeth entered into the negotia- 
tion of the match to pleaſe her mini- 
ſters, who were continually preſſi 
her to marry, in order to cut off 
hopes from the q. of Scots; and to 
diſhearten her enemies. However, a 
defenſive alliance was concluded be- 
tween the two crowns, Charles died, 
and was ſucceeded by the d. of Anjou, 
by the name of Henry III, with whom 
q. Elizabeth renewed the league be- 
tween the two crowns, but under hand 
ſupplied the prince of Conde with mo- 
ney for the Hugenots. So that ſhe 
might juſtly be called the ſupport of the 
Proteſtant religion, both abroad and at 
home, having in the beginning of her 
reign removed all the zealous catholics 
from the councils and from all polls of 
authority, and put proteſtants in their 
room, 
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room, and publiſhed a proclamation 
allowing divine ſervice to be performed 
and the holy Scriptures to be read in 
the vulgar tongue. Some time after 
another negotiation was carried on for 
a marriage between her and the d. of 
Alengon, now duke of Anjou, Henry's 
brother, even to the ſigning of her 
marriage articles, and the d. came 
over in perſon, | but it was all 
broke off on a ſudden. One Stubbs 
had his right hand cut off on a ſcaffold 
for writing againſt the marriage; when 
he pulled off his hat with his left, and 
cryed, God ſave the queen! In 1877s 
ſhe aſſiſted the people of the Low 
Countries, who were grievouſly op- 
preſſed by the d. of Alva, the k. of 
Spain's general, and who was endea- 
vouring to extirpate the preteſtants ; 
ſhe lent them 100, oool. ſterling, to 
enable them to carry on the war. 
Next y. ſeveral companies of volunteers 
were formed in Engl. who went over 
to ſerve the State, with the queen's ap- 
probation. Some years afier ſhe ſent 
a good body of forces under the earl 
of Leiceſter, but he not being agree- 
able to the States, was recalled, and 1d. 
Willoughby was appointed general of 
the Engl. forces in his room; this war 
at laſt concluded in the total revolt of 
ſeven of thele provinces from the do- 
minion of Spain, which now make the 
moſt confiderable republic in the world. 
The pope excommunicated the q. and 
the k. of Spain and the d. of Guile were 
in a league with the pope, to invade 
England, dethrone Elizabeth and ſet up 
the q. of Scots in her room. In the 
mean time, ſeveral plots were ſet on 
foot by the popiſh emiſſaries, to take 
away her life ; for which ſeveral prieſts, 
Jeſuits, and others were executed. A 
general aſſociation was alſo formed in 
England, to proſecute to death ſuch as 
ſhould attempt any thing againſt her 
perſon or government. The parl. ap- 
proved and confirmed this allbeiation, 
and paſſed a ſevere act againſt popiſh 
om = Jeſuits, whereby they were 
Yor. II, 
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required to depart the kingdom, and if 


any recurned, they were to be guilty of 
high-creafon, and thoſe who harboured 
them, of felony. A-little after the 
made an alliance with the k. of 

for their mutual defence, and the ſecu- 
rity of the proteitant religion. In 
1585, ſhe ſent fir Francis Drake to As 
merica, who took ſeveral places in the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies. This year died 
the learned and ingenious Sir- Philip 
Sidney, of a wound he received in 
a battle in the Low Countries. In 
1586, Babington's conſpiracy, in 
which were engaged ſeveral popiſh 
prieſts from the ſeminaries abroad, was 
diſcovered, and they were to the num · 
ber of 14, artaigned, condemned, and 


executed. It was laid for an invaſion; 


to kill the q. free the q. of Scots and 
ſet her on the throne, As the q of 
Scots appeared by letters and otherwiſe 
to have a hand in this conſpiracy, it 
was reſolved now to proſecute her on 
an act of parl. made the preceeding y. 
whereby the perſon, for whom, or hy 
whom, any thing ſhould be attempted 
againſt the q. was liable to death. Com- 
miſſioners were acoordingly ſent to try 
her at Fotheringham caſtle, in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, where ſhe was then in 
cuſtody ; who in the end paſſed ſentence 
upon her on the 25th of Oct. Four 


days after it was approved and confirm- 


ed by parl. On Dec. 6th. it was pro- 
claimed in London, and then through» 
out the kingdom ; and on Feb. follow- 
ing, the ſentence was executed upon 
her in the hall of the ſaid caftle, by ſe- 
vering her head from her body, which 
ſhe ſuffered with great- calmneſs and 
reſolution. Q. Elizabeth endeavoured 


by all methods to prevent the odium of 
this action falling upon ber, fining ſe- 


cretary Davyſon, with whom the war- 
rant was lodged, 10,0001. (and he was 
alſo impriſonedduring her pleaſure) and 
ordering her privy- counſellors to be 
examined in the Star- chamber. In 


1588, the k. of Spain, incouraged by 


Sixtus V, ſent a t fleet, to 
701 * which 
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_ which they had given the title of the 
Invincible , to invade Engl. 
it conſiſted of 130 great ſhips, 20 cara- 
vel, and 10 falves, having above 
20,000 ſoldiers on board, with ſeamen, 
ammunition, and provifion m propor- 
tion. To e which, 20,000 men 
were diſperſed along the ſouthern coafts, 
an army of 22,000 foot, and 1000 
horſe was encamped at Tilbury, where 
the q. reviewed them, and made a very 
engaging ſpeech to them: There was 
another army of 34,000 foot, and 
2000 horſe, to guard the qeeen's per- 
fon : Her ſubjects ſhewed the utmoſt 
readineſs to ſtand in her defence : and 
ſhe fitted out a con ſiderable fleet, under 
the command of lord Howard as ad- 
miral, Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher 
vice admirals ; and ſent Seymour with 
40 Engl. and Dutch ſhips to the coaſt 
of Flanders to hinder the pr. of Parma 
from joining the Spaniſh fleet. On the 
T9th of July the 'Spaniſh fleet, com- 
manded by the d of Medina Celi, en- 
tered the changel when the Eng! fleet 
kept cloſe to them, and ſoon took ſome 
of their ſhips. On July 24, there was 
a briſk engagement. On the 27th, the 
Spaniſh fleet came to an anchor off Ca- 
lais, expecting in vain the d. of Parma 
to Put to ſea with his army, and make 
a deſcent on Engl. as it had been agreed. 
The Engl. fleet, now conſiſting of 140 
ſhips, ſeveral of which were fitted out 
by private perſons, followed them, and 
the Engliſh admiral in the night ſent 8 
fireſhips among them, which ſo terrified 
them that they cat their cables and put 
to ſea in the utmoſt confuſion ; the Eng. 
'admiral took the Galleas, and the com- 
mander of it was ſlain. In ſhort, the 
whole fleet was diſperſed, and the Spa- 
niards reſolved to make the beſt of their 
way home. Of this prodigious arma- 
"ment, only 60 ſhips returned home, and 
thoſe in a ſhattered condition. Q. Eli- 
zabeth went in ſtate to St. Paul's, to 
return Almighty God thanks for this 
— victory. In 1590, fir Francis 
alſingham ſecretary of ſtate departed 
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buried privately to ſave ces. Sir 
Robert Cecil, fon to the lord treaſurer 
Burleigh, ſucceeded him as ſecretary of 
ſtate. In 1594  Roderigo Lopez, 2 
Jew, who was the queen's phyfician two 
Portugueze, and Patrick Cullen an 
Iriſhman, were bribed by the Spanith 

nors of the Netherlands, to take 
— by poiion, or otherwiſe ; but 
the plot being diſcovered, the confpins- 
tors were ſeized and executed; as were 
Edmund York, and Richard Williams, 
the next y. for undertaking to commit 
the ſame crime, on the premiſe of 
40,000 crowns from the ſaid Spaniſh 
governors. In 1596, the q. ſent a 
fleet and army under Howard, the eat 
of Eſſex, and Raleigh, to the coafts of 
Spain, which plundered Cadiz, and 
burnt the merchant ſhips at Port Real, 
and took and deſtroyed 13 Spaniſh men 
of war, and did them other conſiderable 
damage. In 1598, Henry IV, of 
France having made a ſeparate peace 
with the k. ot Spain, q. Elizabeth and 
the States entered into a new treaty to 
carry on the war againſt that monarch 
by themſelves. Lord Burleigh died 
this year, gs did Spenſer the poet. On 
Feb. 25, 1601 Robert Devereux earl 
of Eſſex was beheaded, the cauſe of his 
coming to that unhappy end may be 
ſeen in his life. Towards the end of the 
y. complaints having been brought 
before the commons of certain mono- 
polies authorized by her letters pa- 
tent, as ſoon as ſhe underſtood that 
the parl. deemed them ſo many in- 
frmgements of the peoples privileges, 
without ſtaying to be addrefled, ſhe an- 
nulled moſt of them, and left the reſt 
to the laws, upon which the commons 
waited upon her with an addreſs of 
thanks. This y. the earl of Tyrone, 
who had raiſed a rebellion in Ireland, 
was defeated, and obliged to caſt him- 
ſelf upon the queen's'mercy. In the 
beginning of the y. 1603, q. Elizabeth 
falling fick, and her illneſs increafing 
every day; when ſhe was * 
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end, the council ſent ſame of their bo- 
dy to defire her to name her ſuc- 
ceſſor, when ſhe named the k. of *Scoty. 
She died the 24th of March, in the 
7oth y. of her age, after a glorious 
reign of 44 years, 4 months, and 8 
days. She was buried in Weſtminſler 
abbey. She had great abilities, and 


gr ore ing per- F 


tant religion in herdominions, notwith- 
all the endeavours uſed to pre- 
vent it, and cauſed trade and commerce, 
which always met with ber pang 
to flouriſh, The Royal Exchan 

built in her time; by fir 


bliſhed in this reign. 
ELOl, b. at Cadilloe near Limoges, 


about the y. 588, his ts remark- 
ing in him a great deal of induſtry 
and ingenuity, put him apprentice to 
a goldimich, At 30 y. of age, being 
obliged to go to the court of Clotaire 
II, he was known by Bobon, the king's 
nenten. who employed him to work 
ypon the money, and other works of 
his profeflion. Two chairs of his con- 
trivance, ornamented with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, and — 1 fitted to the coaſt 
king's taſte, acq im a re- 
— for dexterity and ell. Cie. vered 
taire admiring his talents and his virtue, 
believed he could find him employment 
more ſuited to him than working upon 
metals, and reſolved to employ him in 
affairs of the late. Willing to attach 
him more aue ng; he — to him 
the taking the — oath of fidelity. 
Eloi believing he muſt either offend 
God in ſwearing without a neceſſity; for 
it, or diſpleaſe the king, burſt into 
_ Clotaire perceiving it ſaid right- 
I, that this delicacy of conſcience al. 
red him of his fidelity more than the 
taking of all the oaths. In the midſt 
of a court, and in a ſecular habit he 
lived the life of the ſtricteſt monaſtic. 


Being made bp. of Noyon in 640, he 
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enterprize. Emanuel finding his 2 
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= made great ſettlements, and at 


carried the name and commerce gf 


— Portu beyond the northern 
of Akijca, throughout Aſia, as fag 

as Japan. In {oy Brazil was diſcg- 
— 1 7 0 lent colanies, from 
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draw 1 riches. At laſt itt 
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EPICTETUS, a > lr mite 
pbiloſopher, was probably b. eh. yn - 
— of og s . Hierapalig in 
rygia. was a ſlave to Epaphro- 
ditus a freedman of Wer, . — ons of 


pier from Rome I an as 
to Nicopolis, a — of Epirus. 
was a man of remarkable modeſty 
8 
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in his own practice as well as in his 
recommendation to others. He uſed 
to ſay, that a true philoſopher ſhould 
diſtinguiſh himſelf not ſo much by 
What he ſpoke, as what he did. He 
was a great lover of neatneſs. The 
meanneſs of his fortune had no influ- 
ence on the greatneſs of his foul; nor 
could he be brought to a flattery of per- 
ſons in the moſt exalted ſtations, but 
dealt with them very plainly, when he 
ſaw occaſion. His patience was very 
extraordinary ; for while he was a 
ſlave to Epaphroditus, his maſter one 
day took a frolick to wrench his leg. 
Epictetus obſerving him to delight in 
ſo barbarous a pleaſure, and that he 
continued it with greater violence, ſaid 
with a ſmile, and free from any emo- 
tion, If you go on, you will certain- 
ly break my leg.” And when it 
happened ſo, all » 4 return which he 
made him was this, * Did I not tell 
you, Sir, that you would break 
© my leg ?* In him the habit of ſuf- 
ing was ſo maſterly, that no man 
ever learned that art more perfectly, 
and in the mean time he juſtly diſtin- 

uiſned between true courage and fool- 

ineſs. To the honour of our coun 

try we have to boaſt of a late juſt and 
elegant tranſlation of his works, from 
the Greek into Engl. by miſs Carter, 
a lady not only poſſeſſed of great learn- 
ing, but alſo many other great qualifi- 
cations. He all along profeſſed the ſtoic 
Philoſophy. Fancy and fortune, the 
two things by which mankind are go- 
verned, were what he made war againſt 
during bis whole life. He entirely 
Tenounced all the delights which gra- 
tify the ſenſes, to devote himſelf fole- 
ly to the nobler ſatisfactions of the 
oul. But that which ſeems to be the 
peculiar glory of Epictetus, is that of 
all the ancient philoſophers, he ſeems 
to have made the neareſt approaches 
to the Chriſtian morality, and to have 
entertained more juſt and becoming 
notions of the nature and providence of 
God, than any who were unenlighten- 
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ed by the Goſpel. He admitted all 
the ſeverity of the ſtoics, without tak- 
ing in any of their ſourneſs. Be- 
fides his vindicating the immortality of 
the ſoul as ſtrenuouſly as ever ſtoic did, 
he declared openly againſt ſelf murder, 
the lawfulneſs of which was maintained 
by the generality of the ſet. Hadrian 
Reland publiſhed at Utrecht, in 1711, 
in 4to,,a beautiful edition of his Enchi- - 
ridion. | 
EPICURUS was b. at Gargettium 
in Attica, the third y. of the 1ogth 
Olympiad. His parents were not cap- 
able of beſtowing an education on him 
ſuitable to his genius. But nature had 
farniſhed him with ſuch talents, as 
made up the want of it, At the age 
of 18, he ſet out upon his travels, 
and taught in ſeveral fchools of philo- 
ſophy. On his return to Athens, he 
purchaſed near the gates of that city a 
fine garden, where he lived very plea- 
ſantly among a great number of ſcho- 
lars he taught philoſophy to, and 
whom his agreeable deportment and 
diſpoſition had brought thither. He 
had great penetration and clearneſs of 
mind, and was one of the moſt ſkilful 
phyſicians in Greece. His diſciples 
lived in common with him ; he was 
ER admired throughout Aſia, 
o that perſons came to him from all 
the cities in thoſe parts. His doctrine 
was founded on that of Leucippus and 
Democritus: As they, ſo did he admit 
an infinite matter, a vacuum; and ſup- 
poſed that motion was eternal and ne- 
ceſſary. In his opinion, chance preſid- 
ed over every thing; not that Epicu- 
rus denied a ſupreme divinity, but 
thought it beneath him to concern him- 
ſelf in the affairs of other beings, and 
believed the ſoul periſhed with the ho- 
dy. Some accuſed Epicurus of placing 
this happineſs in corporeal pleaſures, 
while others ſay, that he made it con- 
ſiſt in the virtuous pleaſure of the 
mind, according to Democritus's mo- 
del. Being aſked his opinion of the 
ſupreme good, he ſaid in expreſs oo 
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that he placed it not -in the pleaſures 
of the ſenſes, but in the peace of the 
mind; and if he had placed happi- 
neſs in ſenſual pleaſures, why does he 
recommend, recte agere, bene vivere ? 
Why did he live in fo frugal a manner 
that his beſt meals conſiſted of bread 
and cheeſe and water. As to moral 
duties, he ſet forth ſome noble maxims. 
Epicurus compoſed a great number of 
books. Gaſſendus hath collected every 
thing concerning his life, doctrine, and 
writings, and formed it into a ſyſtem. 
His birth - day was ſtill kept in Pliny's 
time, the month he was born in was 
a continued feſtival, and his portrait 
was put up every Where. Epicurus 
died of a ſuppreſſion of urine, which 
he bore with extraordinary patience, 


about 270 y. before J. C. when he was 


72 y. of age. Notwithſtanding his 
ſentiments ſo contrary to religion, he 
was ſeen regularly at the temples, and 
always in the moſt humble poſture. 
One day Diocles ſeeing him there, ſaid, 
* What a feſtival! what a fight tome! 
© I was never ſo much affected with 
the greatneſs of Jupiter as ſince I faw 
© Epicurus on his knees,” 

ERASMUS was b. at Rotterdam, 
Oct. 28, 1467. He took his denomi- 
nation from this city, and called him- 
ſelf Roterodamus, and a ſtatue is 
erected there to his memory. His 
father's name was Gerard, a man of 
gayery and wit, and his ſon had the 

me lively diſpoſition. In the y.1476, 
being 9 y. of age, he was ſent to a 
ſchool at Daventer, where Adrianus 
Florentius, afterwards pope Adrian VL 
was his ſchool-fellow, and continued 
to be his friend. The affectionate 
mother of Eraſmus followed him to 
Daventer, there to have an eye over 
her child, but died there of the 
prague, when her ſon was about 13. 

is father, Gerard, much affected 
with the loſs, followed her ſoon after. 
Gerard left his ſon in the hands of 
3 guardians, who, that they might 
more eaſily plunder his ſmall patri- 
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mony, agreed to devote him to a re- 
ligious life, they drove him into a 
convent of fryers at Bois-le-duc in Bra- 
bant. There he paſſed, or rather, as he 
ſays, loſt 3 years of his life, having a 
perfect averſion to the monaſtic ſtate, 
which he retained all his days. But 
young as he was, he had the reſolu- 
tion not to part with his liberty, nor 
to admit himſelf as a regular. Then 
they tried him at another convent at 
Sion, near Delft; and when that at- 
tempt would not do, they ſent him 
to a third, where he went thro' his 
year of probation, tho' with an un- 
willing mind. In his youth he took 
the name of Eraſmus, having before 
gone by that of Gerard, which in 
the German language means Amiable, 
and following the faſhion of learned 
men of thoſe times, who affected to 
give their names a Greek or Latin 
turn, he called himſelf Defiderius, 
which has the ſame fignification in 


Latin as Eraſmus in Greek. Both 


Eraſmus and his brother were com- 
pelled to become monks ; Eraſmus 
entered himſelf into the houſe of re- 
gular canons of Stain, near Gouda, 
where he was attrafted by one Cantel 
his ſchool-fellow. He tock the habit 
about 17 or 18 y. of age, and made 
his profeſſion at 19. Eraſmus's bro- 
ther broke looſe from his confinement, 
and led a profligate life. Eraſmus, 
tho' he quitted his monaſtic ſtate, 
applicd himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, 
and behaved ſoberly and regularly. 
He was ordained prieſt by the bp. of 
Utrecht 1492, aged 25. Henry a 
Bergis, archbp. of Cambray, took 
him out of the monaſtery into his 
family, but finding that he could not 
depend upon him as a patron, he 
obtained to be ſent to Paris. Having 
ſtudied in Montague college in that 
city, he went into England, where 
he found many patrons, and acknow- 
leges himſelf profited by the erudi- 
tion and flouriſhing ſtate of polite 

E 3 literature 
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literature in that country, as well as 


pleaſed with the agreeable manner of 


reception he met with there. From 
England he went to Bologne, where 
he lived above a year ; from thence 
he went to Venice, where he publiſh- 
ed his Adagia; afterwards to Padua, 
and at laſt to Rome, where he was 
held in high reputation. But having 

t promiſes made him by his 
friends in England, he returned thi- 
ther in the beginning of k. Henry 
VIIIch's reign. He lived at the houſe 
of fir Tho. More, lord high chancel- 
lor, and while he was with him, he 
compoſed his Praiſe of folly, in Lat. 


which has been ſeveral times reprint- 


ed. His acquaintance with this great 
man began in an odd manner, Sir 
Tho. More met a man whom he 
found very ſprightly in converſation, 
and of a folid judgment, after hear- 
ing him ſome time, he cries out, 
© You are either a demon, or you are 
© Eraſmus.* He found that it was 
really Eraſmus himſelf. The work 
which he dedicated to fir Tho. More, 
is a very fine Satire upon all conditions 

life : the monks and. bad divines 
are there agreeably ridiculed ; none 
are ſpared, biſhops, cardinals, and 
the pope himſelf, are in the lift. Leo 
read it throughout with pleaſure, and 
far from being offended, ſaid plea- 
ſantly, Our Eraſmus. Neverthe. 
leſs Eraſmus not finding in England 
what he expected, he went into 
Flanders, where he was made coun- 
ſellor to Charles of Auſtria, Leo 
being raiſed to the pontificate, Eraſ- 
mus, who was acquainted with him 
when he was n cardinal, went to 
congratulate him upon bis prefer- 
ment, and defired leave to dedicate 
to him his new edition of the Greek 
and Latin Teſtament. The pope not 
only conſented to it, but approved of 
his ſecond edition, altho' the new Lat. 
verſion of the books of the N. Teſt. 
had been cenſured by many catho- 
lics, About the y. 15 20 he com- 
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poſed his Par s or the N. Tel. 
which met * — 
The ſyndic of the faculty of Paris 
got the Familiar colloquies of Eraſmus 
cenſured, as containing many errors 
againſt faith and good manners. Beda 
proceeded to cenſure a great number 
of propoſitions in the works of Eraſs 
mus, which he publiſhed 1531. Eraſ- 
mus publiſhed Explications and delara+ 
tions ufon every propoſition cenſured, 
which he addreſſed to the faculty, 
expreſſing his regard to them. Both 
popes and ſovereigns ſhewed theit 
eſteem of him. Paul III would have 
made him a cardinal, and offered him 
very conſiderable employments. Cle. 
ment VII, and Henry VIII k. of Eng+ 
land, wrote to him with their own 
hands to defire him to refide with 
them. K. Francis I, Charles V, Si- 
giſmond k. of Poland, Ferdinand k. 
of Hungary, and many other princes 
endeavoured in vain, by conſiderable 
_ to fix him in their countries; 
ut he dreaded the ſlavery, which is 
the neceſſary attendant of thoſe who 
liſt themſelves in the ſervice of princes ; 
and he ſaid, he was very willing to be 
of ſervice to them, but would not be 
a ſlave to any one: for which reaſon 
he did not fix any where till 1520, 
that he ſettled at Baſil, where he aid 
till 1529, when he removed to Fri- 
bourg ; he there remained about 7 y. 
In 1536 he returned to Baſil, where 
he was made rector of the univerſity. 

He reviſed his writings, and > 
them for the preſs before his death, 
which happened July 12, aged: 70, 
and was honourably interred in the 
cathedral. church of Baſil, where his 
memory is ſtill held in veneration, as 
well as at Rotterdam, There is now 
in the great place of this laſt city his 
ſtatue of braſs, upon a pedeſtal orna- 
mented with infcriptions, and encom- 
paſſed with an iron balluſtrade; and 
the magiſtrates ordered, that the litthe 
houſe in which this famous writer is 
fuppoſed to be born, ſhould have this 
| * inſcription 
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inſcription put on it: * Hæc eſt parva 
« — qua natus Eraſmus,” 
His works were printed at Baſil in 
the y. 1540, in 9 vol. fol. with an 
_ dedicatory to the emp. Charles 

. In1703 a new edition, enlarged, 
was printed in 11 vol. fol. at Leyden, 
His expoſing the wickedneſs and er- 
rors of the prieſts of the church of 
Rome drew upan him many enemies, 
who cenſured ſome of his works ; but 
it was aptly ſaid by card. Ximenes to 
one who was cenſuring Eraimus : 
« Either do better, or leave thoſe 
* alone to whom God has given a 
« talent.” 

ESTRADES (Godfrey count of ), 
marſhal of France, governor of Dun- 
kirk, and viceroy of America, ſerved 
under the famous pr. Maurice, and 
acted as agent for the affairs of France 
with that great man. In 1661 the 
king ſent him ambaſſador extraordi- 
na y into England, where he main- 
tained with great reſolution, the pre- 
rogatives, of the crown, againſt baron 
de Watteville, ambaſſador of Spain, 
who wanted to take precedence of 
him. In 1662 he went into Holland 
with the ſame character, and con- 
cluded the treaty of Breda. In 1675 
he was ambaſſador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary at the conferences of 
Nimeguen for a general peace, and 
acquired great honour there. At laſt 
in 168 5 he was made governor to the 
d. of Chartres, but he died a little 
after, at 79 y. of age. His Letters, 
Memoirs, and Negotiations, have been 
publiſhed. 

ETHELBALD had reigned 2 y. 
as king of Weſſex during his fa- 
ther's life ; continued to poſſeſs that 
throne after his deceaſe ; and reigned 
but about 2 y. and a half after his 
father's death ; no remarkable event 
happened in his reign ; he is handed 
down to us as a luxurious debauched 
prince. He died in 860. 

ETHELBERT, already in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the kingdom of Kent, ſuc- 
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ceeded to the whole monarchy, ac- 
cording to Ethelwulph's will. His 
reign of about 6 y. is remarkable for 
nothing but the incurſions of the 
Danes. He died in $66, and was 
buried at Sherborn. 

ETHELRED I ſucceeded Ethel. 
bert in the kingdom of Kent, 866. 
In this reign the Danes became maf- 
ters of Northumberland and Eaft- 
Anglia, and reſolved to puſh their 
conqueſts further, hoping in the end 
to ſubdue all Engl. with this view, 
Ivar k. of Denmark turned his arms 
againſt Weſſex, and reſolved to at- 
tack Ethelred ; he landed his troops 
in that country, and advanced as far 
as Reading ; Ethelred marched that 
way with his army ; a war hereupon 
enſued, and Ethelred, within the 
ſpace of one year, fought g pitched 
battles with the Danes, in ſome of 
which he was victorious, in others 
not, but in all gave ſignal proofs of 
his courage and conduct; but unhap- 
pily in the laſt, which was fought 
near Wittingham, he received a mor- 
tal wound, of which he died in 872, 
in the 6th year of his reign. Ethel- 
red has the character of a good 


ince. 
""ETHELRED II ſucceeded Ed- 
ward the Younger, in 979, he was 
then about 12 y. of age. In 991 the 
piratical Danes landed at Southamp- 
ton, and, in ſhort, for 10 years toge- 
ther with now and then a little inter- 
miſſion, there was nothing to be ſeen 
but plunderings, conflagrations, mur- 
ders, and all the miſeries imaginable. 
During this time the credit of the 
monks went down a-pace ; the peo- 
ple began to wonder, that they who 
could do ſo many miracles (as they 
pretended) on their own account, 
could not, by their merits and prayers, 
revent the calamities of the nation. 
thelred ſhewed them no manner 4 
reſpect. In ggo Dunſtan, archhp. o 
— Ted. The Danes con- 
tinually ravaged the kingdom, and 
E 4 Ethelred 
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Ethelred always bought them off, 
when his forces had been defeated. 
The laſt money he paid them was 

0,000 I. which was levied by way 
of tax called Dane-geld, and was 
the firſt land- tax in England, Upon 
this the Danes ceaſed their ravages, 
and moſt of them returned home; 
but as a great many of them liking 
the country, ſtaid behind, and Engl. 
was well ſtocked with them before, 
they began now to take upon them- 
ſelves to domineer over the Engliſh, 
who were perpetually in dread of new 
invaſions. They lived in eaſe and 
pleaſure, while the Fngliſh were forced 
to labour and toil to ſatisfy their de- 
mands. Hence they gave them the 
name of Lord Danes, and, to this 
day, in ſome parts of England, a rich, 
idle, imperious man 1s called in de- 
riſion a Lurdane, Ethelred having 
married Emma, fiſter to the d. of 
Normandy, and depending on his 
aſſiſtance when required, reſolved on 
a general maſlacre of the Danes. He 
privately ſent orders to all parts of 
the kingdom for this purpoſe, which 
were executed with ſuch fury, that 
in one day, viz. Nov. 13, 1002, all 
the Danes were ſlain: though ſome 
think, that by all the Danes are 
meant only thoſe lately ſettled in 
England, and diſperſed in Weſſex 
and Mercia. K. Sweyn's ſiſter, who 
was a Chriſtian, ahd married to a 
noble Dane, who had been ſettled 
ſome time in England, fell among the 
reſt. Ethelred was fo cruel as to have 
her beheaded, after he had ordered 
her children to be killed before her 
face. Sweyn, k. of Denmark, no 
ſooner heard of this bloody tragedy, 
and the cruel murder of his ſiſter, but 
he ſwore he would never reſt till he 
had revenged ſo monſtrous an outrage. 
He therefore equipped a fleet of 300 
ſail, and came not for plunder as be- 
fore, but to deſtroy the country with 
fire and ſword. - He landed in Corn- 
wal with a powerful army, marched 


aſhes. 
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to Exeter, and having put the inha- 
bitants to the ſword, reduced it to 
Ethelred, who was betrayed 
on all hands, imprudently entruſted 
the command of the army with the 
d. of Mercia, whom he had formerly 
baniſhed, and whoſe ſon's eyes he 
had/ordered to be put out; and he, in 
revenge, betrayed it to the Danes, as 
ſoon as he came in fight of them. 
The following ſpring Sweyn landed 
and burnt Norwich and Thetford: 
ſoon after he engaged Ulkettel, d. of 
Eaſt-Anglia, the braveſt of all Ethel- 
red's ſubjects, and entirely defeated 
him. In 1005 there was a famine 
in England, which obliged the Danes 
to return home for want of ſub- 
ſiſtance ; but they returned again. In 
ſhort, the Danes, in 101 3, madethem- 
ſelves maſters of the whole kingdom, 
and Ethelred retired into Normandy 
with his whole family. Sweyn being 
now proclaimed k. of England with- 


out any oppoſition, he layed a moſt 


heavy tax on the nation, for paying 
the Daniſh troops. He died ſuddenly 
in 1014. Upon Sweyn's death, the 
Danes proclaimed his ſon Canute 
king of England ; but the Engliſh re- 
called Ethelred, and flocked to him 
from all parts, ſo that he ſoon found 
himſelf at the head of a numerous 
army. Canute on a ſudden embarked 
his troops, to aſſert his right to that 
crown. In the mean time Ethelred 
governed as bad as ever. Canute hav- 
ing ſettled affairs in Denmark, re- 
turned in about a year, and landed 
with a numerous army at Sandwich. 
Edmund, the king's eldeſt ſon, and 
his brother-in-law Edric, command- 
ed the army againſt him ; but Edric, 
in a little time, openly declared for 
Canute, and carried off with him a 
conſiderable body of troops, and 40 
ſhips. After which Canute became 


maſter of ſeveral counties in Weſſex, 
and Edmund marched into the north 
to join Uthred, earl of Northumber- 
land, Canute followed him, and * 
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his coming, Uthred ſubmitted to him; 
but Canute thinking him not to be 
truſted who changed ſides by com- 
pulſion, cauſed him to be put to death. 
Ethelred died in 1016, in the goth y. 
of his age, after a moſt inglorious 
reign of 37 years. 

ETHELWULPH, Egbert's only 
ſurviving ſon, ſucceeded his father 
838. In 840 a body of Danes landed 
on the coaſt of Weſſex. Ethelwulph, 
notwithſtanding he was averſe to 
fighting, marched againſt them in 

rſon, but had the misfortune to be 
1 About this time the nation 
of the Picts, ſo formidable heretofore 
to the ſouthern Britons, were entirely 
extirpated, by their neighbours the 
Scots, after a long war between 
them. Ethelwulph, wearied with the 
repeated incurſions of the Danes, de- 
livered up to Athelſtan his natural 
ſon, Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex, with the 
title of k. of Kent, contenting him- 
ſelf with the kingdom of Weſſex, and 
the ſovereignty of all England. In 
852 the Danes came up the Thames, 
with a fleet of 300 ſhips, and pillaged 
London and other places, but Ethel - 
wulph and Athelſtan engaged them, 
near Okely in Surrey, in which the 
Engliſh gained the day, and made 
ſuch a terrible ſlaughter of the Danes, 
that but few eſcaped. The victory of 
Okely having delivered him from the 
fears of the Danes, he now had 
an opportunity of indulging his natu- 
ral bent to devotion ; and by the ad- 
vice of Swithin, bp. of Wincheſter, 
who had always a great aſcendant 
over him, he is ſaid to have granted 
to the church the tithes of all his do- 
minions. In 855 he paid a viſit to 
the pope in perſon, to receive his be- 
nediction, and extended the tax of 
Peter-pence all over his dominions, 
till then levied only in Weſſex and 
Mercia. Having ſtaid a year at Rome, 
he returned home thro' France, where 
he married Judith, daughter of 
Charles the Bald, not above 12 y. old. 
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Whilſt Ethelwulph was at Rome, 
Ethelbald entered into a conſpiracy 
to dethrone his father, and to ſeize 
the kingdom, and made ſo great a 
party, that 2 was 2 to 
give up to him the kingdom of Weſ- 
ex, and to reſt contented with that 
of Kent for himſelf. Ethelwulph lived 
but about 2 years after this. He died 
in 857, after a reign of 20 years, and 
was buried at Wincheſter. He left 
by will his dominions to his ſecond ſon 
Ethelbert, after him to his third ſon 
Ethelred, and then to Alfred his 
youngeſt, who all in their turn ſuc- 

ceeded to the crown. 
ETHEREGE (fir George) ſaid 
to have been deſcended of an ancient 
family in Oxfordſhire, and b. about 
the y. 1636; it is thought he had 
ſome part of his education at the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, but in his 
younger years he travelled into France, 
and conſequently made no long ſtay 
at the univerſity. Upon his return, 
he, for ſome time, ſtudied the muni- 
cipal law at one of the inns of court, 
in which, it ſeems, he made but little 
progreſs, and like other men of 
ſprightly genius, abandoned it for 
pleaſure, and the gayer accompliſh. 
ments. In the y. 1664 the town was 
obliged with his firſt performance for 
the ſtage, entitled Th comical revenge, 
or Love in a tub: the writing whereof 
brought him acquainted, as he him- 
ſelf informed us, with the earl of 
Dorſet, to whom it is by the author 
dedicated. The fame of this play, 
together with his eaſy, unreſerved 
converſation, and happy addreſs, ren- 
dered him a favourite with the lead- 
ing wits, ſuch as the d. of Bucking- 
ham, fir Charles Sedley, the earl of 
Rocheſter, fir Car Scroop. Being 
animated by this encouragement, in 
1668, he brought another comedy 
upon the ſtage, entitled She would if 
ſhe could; which gained him no leſs 
applauſe, and it was expected, that 
by the continuance of his ſtudies, he 
would 
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would poliſh and enliven the theatri- 
cal taſte, and be no leſs conſtant in 
foch entertainments, than the moſt 
aſſiduous of his cotemporaries ; but 
he was too much addicted to plea- 
fare, and being impelled by no ne- 
ceſſity, he neglected the ſtage, and 
never writ till he was forced to it, by 
the importunity of his friends. In 
1676 his laſt comedy, called The mar 
of mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter, came 
on the ſtage, with the moſt extrava- 
gant ſucceſs; he was then a ſervant 
to the beautiful ducheſs of York. Af- 
ter this laſt comedy, we meet with no 
more he ever wrote for the ſtage ; 
however, there are preſerved ſome 
letters of his in proſe, publiſhed among 
a colleftion of Familiar Letters, by 
John earl of Rocheſter ; two of which, 
fent to the d. of Buckingham, have 

icular merit, both for the archneſs 

of the turns, and the acuteneſs of the 
obſervations. As for the other com- 
ſitions of our author, they conſiſt 
chiefly of little airy ſonnets, ſmart 
Impoons, and ſmooth panegyrics. 
Sir George ſpent a life of eaſe, plea- 
fure, and affluence, at leaſt never was 
long, nor much, expoſed to want. He 
feems to have poſſeſſed a ſprightly 
enius, to have had an excellent turn 
or comedy, and very happy in a 


courtly dialogue. We have no proof 


of his being a ſcholar, and was ra- 
ther born than made a poet. He has 
not eſcaped the cenſure of the critics; 
for his works are ſo extremely looſe 
and licentious, as to render them dan- 
gerous to young minds: and on this 
account our author is, indeed, juſtly 
hable to the ſevereſt cenſure of the 
virtuous and ſober part of mankind. 
EUCLID, a cel. mathematician, 
of Alexandria, where he taught under 
Ptolemy, ſon of Lagus. He princi- 
pally applied himſelf to ſpeculative 
geometry : we have a work of his, 
entitled T he elements of geometry, in 15 
books ; they contain a ſeries of pro- 
poſitions which are the baſis and 
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foundation of all the other parts of 
the mathematics. This book is 
eſteemed one of the moſt valuable re- 
mains of the ancients which has come 
down to us. | 

EUDO (d. of Aquitain) cotem- 
rary with Charles Martel, made 
is advantage of the troubles of the 
couft of France, and the misfor- 
tunes which the invaſion of the Sa- 
racens had plunged Spain into. While 
theſe thought of nothing but ſecur- 


ing their new dominion, and in France 


they were labouring in vain to reduce 
the houſe of Auſtria, while the mayors 
of the palace were ſetting up for inde. 
pendency, he made himſelf maſter, 
not only of the firſt and ſecond Aqui- 
taine, between the Soine and the 
Garonne, but alſo of all the coun 
of Toulouſe and Uzes. The Gaſ- 
cons ſpread themſelves at the ſame time 
over the countries, between Garonne 
the ocean, and the Pyrenees. It is 
not to be wondered at, that Eudo, 
with ſuch a power, ſhould be courted 
by Chilperic II, k. of France. 
Rainfroi, mayor of the e, had 
endeavoured to bring under the ſub- 
jection of the crown of France, the 
kingdom of Auſtria, by the aſſiſtance 
of the Friſons ; but Charles Martel 
had attacked him juſt in time in the 
Ardennes, and had put him to the rout: 
Chilperic, and Rainfroi his mayor, 
were compelled to fly, and having 
been beat again the next year, they 
had every thing to fear from Charles 
Martel. In this perplexity, they had 
recourſe to the d. of Aquitaine, and 
far from quarrelling with him about 
his aggrandizing himſelf or his uſur- 
pations, they declared him ſovereign, 
and begged him to concur with them, 
againſt the immeaſurable and rebel- 
lious ambition of their enemy. Eudo 
aſſembled all his troops, and went to 
join the army of Chilperic near Pa- 
ris; and when they were beat, he 
carried this unfortunate k. into Aqui- 
taine, to be an aſylum to him * 
i E 
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the attempts of the conqueror z this 
( 719. Charles purſued 
him even into Tourane. Some time 
after, he ſent ambaſſadors to Eudo, 
to demand Chilperic of him; Eudo 
would not deliver him up, till he had 
given his word he ſhould be treated 
according to his dignity. 'Two years 
after, he did the nation ſignal ſervice, 
by the victory he gained over the Sa- 
racens. Theſe infidels had no ſooner 
made themſelves maſters of Nar- 
bonne, but they advanced and laid 
ſiege to Toulouſe, A little after they 
made themſelves maſters of Carcaſ- 
ſonne, Nimes, and all Septimania, 
as far as the Rhone. In 730, Eudo 
ſeeing that theſe infidels were grown 
formidable in the kingdom, made an 
alliance with Nunaze their general, 
and gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, — religion to intereſt 
and politics. Nevertheleſs, in 731 
he was attacked and beat by Abde- 
rame, general of the Saracens. Eudo 
was obliged to implore ſuccour him- 
ſelf of Charles Martel, who defeated 
the Saracens at the battle of Poitiers. 
There was after that, a war between 
Charles and him, which continued 
till the death of Eudo, in 739. 
EVELYN (John) was b. at his 
fathers's ſeat at Wotton, OR, 31, 
1626, and was at -17 years of 
age, ſent to Baliol college, Oxford, 
and from thence removed to the 
Middle Temple ; but on the break- 
ing out of the civil war, he ſet out 
on his travels to improve himſelf, 


into the ſtate of the ſciences, and the 
improvements made in all uſeful arts. 
He ſpent ſome time at Rome, and af- 
terwards viſited other parts of Italy 
to improve himſelf in architecture, 
painting, the knowlege of anti- 
quities, and other branches of polite 
learning. In 1647, Mr. Evelyn be. 
ing at Paris, made his addreſſes to 
the only daughter of ſir Rd. Browne, 
bart. the king's miniſter there, and 


and made it his buſineſs to enquire 
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married her ſoon after, and by her 
became poſſeſſed of Sayes court, 
near Deptford in Kent, at which 
place he reſided, when he returned to 
England in 1657. He was very 
fond of a retired courſe of life, and 
as the public affairs were at that time 
in great confuſion, he valued his re- 
tirement as a bleſſing, and, tho? but 
a young man, was ſo very deſirous 
of making That his ſettled courſe of 
life, that he propoſed a ſcheme of a 
college for the reception of perſons 
of the ſame turn of mind, to the 
hon. Mr. Boyle, which is mentioned 
in his works, vol. ii. p. 398. But 
when there ſeemed ſome probability 
of the king's return, he puſhed the 
affair to col. Herbert Morley, an old 
officer, who had two regiments at his 
devotion, and employed his pen to 
forward the affair, After his majeſty's 
return, upon the quarrel about pre- 
cedence in foreign courts, between 
the crown of France and Spain, on 
the landing of an ambaſſador from 
Sweden, Sept. 30, 1660, it being 
a 1 diſpute, his majeſty 
had ordered all his ſubjects not to in- 
termeddle, but he employed Mr. 
Evelyn to draw up a true ſtate of the 
whole affair. Now he had entered 
into a more active ſcene of life, but 
That, nevertheleſs, did not hinder 
him from purſuing thoſe ſtudies, to 
which he was ſo much inclined. In 
1662, upon the eſtabliſhment of the 
Royal Society, by letters patent from 
his majeſty, John Evelyn, eſq. was 
appointed one of the firſt fellows and 
council. In 1664 he was appointed 
one of the commiſſioners for the fick 
and wounded, He gave a laſting 
memorial of the regard he had for 
the place where he firſt purſued his 
ſtudies, by uſing his utmoſt intereſt 
with lord Henry Howard, to beſtow 
the Arundelian marbles, then re- 
maining in the garden of Arundel 
Houſe in the Strand, on the univer- 


ſity of Oxford ; in which he happi 
* — 
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ſacceeded, and received the thanks of 
that learned body. When k. Charles 
erected a particular board for the im- 


provement of the trade of the nation, 


Mr. Evelyn was appointed one of the 
members of that council, among ſe- 
veral perſons of great rank; and he 
exerted the great abilities he was 
maſter of, in promoting it to the ut- 
moſt of his power. After the ac- 
ceſſion of k. James, in 1685, he 
was appointed, with lord viſc. Tiviot, 
of the kingdom of Scotland, and 
col. Rob. Philips, one of the com- 
miſſioners for executing the office of 
Jord privy-ſeal, in abſence of lord 
Clarendon, then lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. After the revolution, he 
was treaſurer of Greenwich hoſpital, 
yet notwithſtanding this public em- 
ployment, and his growing much into 
years, he looked on that health, of 
which he enjoyed a great ſhare, and 
thoſe abilities, which Providence had 
beftowed upon him, as talents en- 
truſted to him for the benefit of man- 
kind. His conſtant attendance on 
the Royal Society, and his readineſs 
to give intelligence of any thing that 
might contribute to the purpoſes for 
which that learned body was inſti- 
tuted, their regiſters will ſufficiently 
ſhow. He died in the 86th y. of his 
age, on Feb. 27, 1705-6, and was 
interred at Wotton, in a tomb ſhaped 
like a coffin, and an inſcription ex- 
preſſing, that living in an age of ex- 
traordinary events and revolutions, 
he had learned from thence this truth, 
which he deſired might thus be com- 
municated to poſterity, That all 1s 
vanity which 1s not honeſt, and that 
there is no ſolid wiſdom but in real 
piety. Among his numerous works, 
are, 1. Of liberty and ſervitude, a 
tranſlation, 1649, 12%. 2. The fate 
of France, Lond. 1652, 8%. 3. The 
French gardener, 1676. 4. The golden 
book of Chryſoftom, concerning the 
education of children, Lond. 1659, 
12%, 5. Inſiruftions concerning the 
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erefing a library, written by Gabriel 
Naude, publiſhed in Engliſh, Lond. 
1661, 8%. 6. Fumifugium, or the 
inconveniencies of the air and the 
JSmoak of London, diſfipated; toge- 
ther with ſome remedies propoſed by John 
Evelyn, Lond. 1661, 4to, in 5 ſheets, 
addreſſed to the k. and parliament, 
Lond. 1661, 4to. &c. 

EUGENE (prince Francis) was a 
younger ſon of Charles Emmanuel, 
d. of Savoy, and b. OR. 18, 1663. 
His father Eugene Maurice, count of 
Soiſſons, was lieutenant-general of 
the French army, and governor of 
Champagne, and married Olimpa 
Mancini, one of the nieces of car- 
dinal Mazarine. They called him 
at firſt in France, the chevalier de 
Cariguan. He after that took the 
little collar, and from thence he was 
called the abbot of Savoy. It is 
ſaid he aſked a regiment of Lewis 
XIV, and was refuſed, becauſe he 
had too cloſe a connection with the 
— of Conti, then in diſgrace. 

ot being able to ſucceed in France, 
he went into the ſervice of the emp. 
Leopald, who was then fighting a- 
gainſt the Turks in Hungary, 1683, 
and accompany the princes of Conti, 
who had already made one glorious 
campaign. The k. ordered the prince 
of Conti, and all thoſe who went 
with him, to return, The abbot of 
Savoy was the only one who did not 
obey the order. He continued his 
route, declaring that he renounced 
France. The emp. received him with 
great marks of affection. P. Eugene 
repaired to the army, commanded by 
the d. of Lorrain, where his bro- 
ther pr. Jules Louis de Savoy, com- 
manded a regiment. 'The Turks 


opened the trenches before Vienna, 
and the emperor and empreſs were 
obliged to quit the city. On Sept. 
12, they attacked and beat the Turks. 
Pr. Eugene ſerved as a volunteer in 
this battle, and during the reſt of 
the campaign, The emp. 


was ſo 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed with his conduct, that being 
willing to attach him entirely to his 
ſervice, he gave him a regiment of 
dragoons, which was his firſt ſtep of 
.military preferment. After the vic- 
tory gained over the Turks before Vi- 
enna, he commanded in the imperial 
army in Hungary, under Charles V, 
d. of Lorrain, and Maximilian Ema- 
nuel elector of Bavaria, In 1691, 
he was ſent into Piedmont, where 
the raiſing the fiege of Coni, then 
beſieged by the marq. of Bulonde, 
was the earneſt of his future fame. 
This action, where the bravery of 
pr. Eugene appeared with ſo much 
luſtre, and the raiſing of the ſiege 
was owing to his conduct, was thought 
worthy of being tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity by a medal. Carmagnole ſur- 
rendered to the prince, after 15 days 
opening of the trenches. Being 
made commander of the imperial 
army in 1697, he ſignalized himſelf 
by the defeat of the Turks at the 
battle of Zeuta. In the beginning 
of the 18th cent. the ſucceſſion to the 
- Spaniſh monarchy having re-kindled 
the flames of war between France 
and the empire, pr. Eugene com- 
manded in Italy. Being then 37 
years of age, he had the experience 
of his victories gained over the Turks, 
and of the miſtakes committed by the 
imperial generals in the laſt wars, 
when he — againſt France. He 
marched into Italy by the Trentin, 
upon the territories of Venice, with 

0,900 men. The court of France 
immediately gave order to marſhal 
Catinat to oppoſe his paſſage, but 
not to commit the firſt act of hoſtility, 
nor to give diſguſt to the Venetians. 
Eugene forced the poſt of _ 
near the white canal, defended by 
St. Fremont, After this ſucceſs, the 
German army, now maſters of the 
country between the Adige and the 
Adda, penetrated into Breſſan; and 
Catinat retired behind the Oglio. 


greater valour. 


Marſhal de Villeroy perſuaded the 
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court that he would repair the honour 


of the nation. He came into Italy 
to give orders to maſhal de Catinat, 
from whom he ought to have received 
them. He immediately gave orders 
to attack pr. Eugene in his poſt at 
Chiari near the Oglio; but he was 
beat, and conſtrained to abandon all 
the Mantuan. Pr. Eugene always 
kept the upper hand of maſhal de 
Villeroy ; at laſt, during the winter 
of 1702, while the maſhal ſlept with 


_ ſecurity in Cremona, Eugene entered 


it by a ſtratagem, and made him a 
priſoner. — was city ſurpri 

with more ſkill, nor defended with 
Pr. Eugene having 
fought all day, retired at laſt, car- 
rying off marſhal Villeroy and many 

eneral officers priſoners with him 

Poe without gaining Cremona, which 
his activity and prudence, joined to 
the negligence of the governor, had 
preſented to him, but the valour of 
the French and Iriſh deprived him of 
it. The d. of Vendome, grandſon 
of Henry IV, was preſently after 
nominated to command in Italy. He 
made a war againſt pr, Eugene, 
which conſiſted of artifice, ſurprizes, 
marches, counter-marches, paſling 
of rivers, ſkirmiſhes, often of as 


little conſequence as thoſe bloody 


battles, where both fides claim the 
victory; like that of Luzara, where 
Te Deum was ſung both at Vienna 
and Paris, Vendome was always 
conquerer when he did not meet with 
pr. Eugene, but where he appeared 
in perſon, the French could gain no 
advantage. On his return to Vienna, 
pr. Eugene was made preſident of the 
council of war, and employed to en- 
gage the duke of Savoy in an alliance 
with the emperor, in which he ſuc- 
ceeded. The famous battle of Hoch- 
ſet, 1704, which, in conjunction with 
the duke of Marlborough, he gained 
over marſhal Tallard, general of the 
French army,gained him great honour. 
He was not ſo fortunate in Lom- 

bardy 
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bardy the ing year; the d. of 
Vendome defeated him at Caſſona. 
In 1706 he went to the aſſiſtance of 
the d. of Savoy, delivered 'Turin, 
which was beſiged by the French, and 
reduced all the Milaneze under the 
dominion of the em After 
having made himſelf maſter of the 
kingdom Naples, in 1709, he entered 
into Provence with the d. of Savoy. 
The k. of France could not help 
ſceing with grief, and indignation, that 
this ſame d. of Savoy, who juſt be- 
fore had only his capital, and pr. 
Eugene, who had been brought up 
in his court, were upon the point of 
taking from him 'Toulon and Mar- 
ſeilles. Toulon was beſiged and cloſe 
preſſed; an Engliſh fleet, which com- 
manded the ſea, was before Toulon, 
and bombarded it, but by ſome miſ- 
conduct in the beſiegers, it did not 
fall into their hands. Marſeilles was 
not capable of making any defence, 
and France was in danger of loſing 
two provinces. But troops were de- 
tached from the army of marſhal 
Villars, and they ſacrificed the advan- 
tages which they gained in Germany, 
to ſave a part of France, The d. of 
Savoy and pr. Eugene retired. The 
fiege of Toulon was raiſed, Provence 
delivered, and Dauphine out of dan- 
ger. In 1708 pr. —— took the 
command of the armies in Flanders, 
in conjunction with the d. of Marl- 
borough, and routed the French near 
Oudenard. It was not a great battle, 
but their retreat proved of very bad 
conſequence to them, The army 
diſcouraged by this ill ſucceſs, retired 
to Ghent, Tournay, Ypres, and left 
pr. Eugene, who was returned from 
the Rhine at leiſure to beſiege Liſle, 
with a leſs numerous army. It was 
judged a very bold attempt and 
even his prudence was called in 
10n on this account ; however, 
iſle, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe 
was taken, it being thought, that the 
d. of Burgundy was rather in a con- 
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dition to Eugene and . 
borough, than that theſe 
ſhould beſiege Liſle. On Sept. 10, the 
ſame year, pr. Eugene and the d, of 
Marlborough gained the victory at 
Malplaquet, over the French army, 
commanded by the marſhals Villars 
and Boufflers; there have been very few 
battles fought more obſtinately, or 


more bloody. There lay on the field 


near zoooo dead, or dying. The 
army of pr. Eugene gained ſome 
other advantages in Flanders; but it 
was defeated at Denain. Marſhal 
Villars, at the end of the war in 1713, 
had the honour of concluding a peage 
at Raſtad, with „ they both 
carried with them a frankneſs of 
temper, for which they were diſtin- 
guiſhed. One of the firſt things that 
Villars faid to pr. Eugene was : * Sir, 
© we are not enemies; your enemies 
care at Vienna, and mine at Verſailles. 
It was true, they had always cabals that 
oppoſed them. The Ottoman Port, 
whom one would have expected to have 
attacked the emp. of Germany, durin 

the long war from 1501, ſtayed al he 
concluſion of a general peace to attack 
the empire, and to fight troops ſea- 
ſoned to war, and commanded by 
Eugene. But they had cauſe to | 

of it for 100000 Turks, who had be- 
ſieged Belgrade, were defeated, and 
above 20000 ſlain. This victory 
obliged them to ſue for peace. Prinee 
Eugene divided his time between 
council - board and ſtudy, till the 
double election of a k. of Poland, 
in 1733, cauſed a war to break out in 
Europe. He commanded upon the 
Rhine the troops of the empire. But 
neither his bravery, nor his long ex- 
perience, could hinder the French 
taking Philipſburgh. In 1735, he had 
a ſine army under his command, but 
was prevented from entering upon 
action by the * for a peace. 
He died ſuddenly at Vienna, Apr. 27, 
1736. As to his character; pr. Eu- 
gene was born with all a 
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which form a hero in time of war, 
and a great man in time of peace; 
he was juſt, and had an elevated mind, 
with courage ſufficient both. for the 
field and the cabinet. During the 
courſe of his victories, and his mini- 
ftry, be equally deſpiſed pomp and 
riches. He was a man of letters, and 


of integrity, but deſpiſed inconſiderate 
ting zeal. He ſpoke little, 
but what he did ſay was worth being 
heard. He never flandered any one; 
nor did he beftow his praiſes but on 
true merit. The gaining an immortal 
name ſeems to have been a predo- 
minant paſhon with him. 
EURIPIDES, was b. in the firſt 
year of the 75th Olympiad, in the 
iſland of Salamis, whither his father 
and mother retired with many Athe- 
nian families, a little before Xerxes 
invaded Attica, His mother Clito 
was big with him when ſhe left her 
country, together with her huſband, 
and was accidemally delivered the 
very day that the Greeks defeated 
the fleet of the Perhan king near the 
aland ; and it is pretended, becauſe 
that victory was obtained near Euri- 
pus, the child Chito brought inte the 
world, was called Euripides. Mne- 
ſarchus, the father of this poet, was 
an Athenian of the Oenoide tribe, and 
of the people called Phile, and in all 
probability had 2 his own 
country the puniſhment of bankrapts. 
They uſed in ſome parts of Attica to 
carry perſons, who did not pay their 
debts, mto an place, where they 
were commanded to fit down and 
throw a buſhel ; this was a mark of 
infamy. As to'Clito, it is ſaid ſhe 
_— —— i anes 
aſſerts, her living by ſelling 
of greens ; - Valerius — 
obſerves, that the mother of Euripides, 
and the father of Demoſthenes, were 
unknown even in their own ages; 


but the greateſt part of authors agree, 
3 | 
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that the former fold herbs, and the 
latter knives. However, ſome will 
derive him from a family of rank and 
diſtinction. The of Apollo 
was conſulted upon the fate of Euri- 
pides, while Chto was big with him, 
which ſeems to imply, that ſhe was 
not ſo mean as an herb-woman; for 
the huſhand of ſo ordinary a perſon, 
would ſcarce trouble Apollo about 
the fortune of a child unborn. The 
oracle returned this anſwer, 

To thee, Mneſarchus, fate a ſon ſhall 

raiſe, 

Whom Greece ſhall honour, whom 

| the world ſhall praiſe ; 

And whoſe victorious brow, the 

" ſacred crown ſhall grace. 
Mneſarchus, ſays ius, coneludi 
that che oracle implied that his fon, 
when grown up, ſhould win the prize 
in the Olympic games, took care to 
bring him up in the exerciſe of 
and activity performed in thoſe ſolem- 
nities, and when his — was pro- 

rl pared, he took him toOlym- 
on — his fortune: He was at ſirſt 
refuſed, becauſe they queſtioned his 
age ; he was afterwards admitted a 
combatant in the games of Theſeus, 
and thoſe of Ceres, and was crowned. 
Paſſing afterwards from the care of 
his body to the improvement of his 
genius, he ſtudied under the moſt 
celebrated maſters ; he my 
lectures of Anaxagoras for natural 
philoſophy, and of Prodicus for rhe- 
toric. Euripides unfortunately came 
to a tragical end, about the 75th year 
of his age ; for as he was ing in 
a wood, (ſome ſay) according to his 
cuſtom ,the intenſeneſs of his thou 
led him too far, till he was met — 
by the prince's , Who were 
ont Aa — thoſe curſed 
hounds tore him in pieces, Others 
ſay, it was ——— —_— _ 
expoſed to the o dogs, 
that they were ſely let looſe 
him, and that by the artifices 
Free poets, Aridius a — 
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and Cratevas a Theſſalian, who were 
jealous of his glory, and hired the 
keeper of the king's dogs with a ſum 
of money to do it. His ſad death 
was lamented with general ſorrow by 
the Athenians ; his body was remov- 
ed from Bormiſcus, where he died, 
to Pella the metropolis of Macedonia; 
where k. Archelaus not only celebrat- 
ed his obſequies in the moſt magnifi- 
cent manner, but as Solinus ſays, cut 
off his hair, and went into ſolemn 
mourning, as ateſtimony of the reſpect 
he had for him. He had a monument 
erected to his memory, with an 
epitaph inſcribed ; and the Macedo- 
.mians preſerved his remains with that 
regard, that when the Athenian em- 
baſladors came to deſire leave to trans- 
fer his bones to Athens, they abſo- 
lutely refuſed, and could not be in- 
duced to part with his relics upon 
any account. There remain to us 
but 20 tragedies of Euripides. To in- 
ſpire his mind with ſolemn and terrible 
ideas, he uſed to compoſe his pieces 
in a gloomy diſmal cave, in the iſland 
of Salamis. We are told by Varro, 
that of 75 tragedies which he writ, 
five only carried off the prize, he 
being often vanquiſhed by the moſt 
groveling pretenders to poetry : one 
Xenocles, a wretched poetaſter, was 
preferred before him, in a conteſt of 
four plays againſt four plays, at the 
celebration of the 8oth olympiad. 
In the opinion of many excellent 
judges, Euripides was the moſt ac- 
compliſhed of all the tragic poets; 
yet he had his rivals in tame, who 
diſputed the prize with him. His 
poems are full of moral aphoriſms, 
and contain many tenets of natural 
philoſophy: As many verſes, ſays 
Cicero, as I read in Euripides, I 
find ſo many maxims of morality. 
His rivals in tragedy were ÆEſchylus 
and Sophocles : There is a divifion 
among the critics concerning the 


pre-eminence of theſe poets: each of Lat 
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them has their adherents, who give 
him the firſt place, and there are alſo 


good judges, who will determine 


nothing concerning it. Euripides, 
ſays Borrichius, for eloquence and 
prudence was equal to, if not beyond 
Sophocles. He took more care in 
the placing of his words, and ordering 
of his ſeptences than ever Sophocles 
did; — yet Ariſtotle thought him 


not exact 8 in the contrivance 


of his fables. Sophocles, by his ſtyle, 
ſeems rather to be a man for buſineſs 
than for words, whereas the ſtyle of 
Euripides ſavours more of the ſcholar 
than the orator. The ſmoothneſs. of 
his compoſition, his excellency in 
dramatic poetry, the ſoundneſs of 
his morals, conveyed in the ſweeteſt 
numbers, the purity of his attic ſtyle, 
and his power in moving the paſſions; 
eſpecially the ſofter ones of grief and 
pity, were ſo univerſally admired, 
and his glory ſo far ſpread, that the 


Athenians who were taken priſoners 


in the fatal overthrow under Nicias, 
were preſerved from perpetual exile 
and ruin, by the aſtoniſhing reſpect 
that the Sicilians, enemies and ſtran- 
gers, paid to the wit and fame of 
their illuſtrious countryman. As many 
as could repeat any of Euripides's 
verſes, were rewarded with their 
liberty and generouſly ſent home 
with marks of honour. The Sicihans 
gave another remarkble proof of their 
eſteem for Euripides: a Caunian 
veſſel chaſed by pirates, endeavoured 
to make ſome port of Sicily, but 
could not obtain permiſhon to enter 
till it was known, there were per- 
ſons on board that could rehearſe 
ſome lines of this celebrated Athenian. 
Joſ. Barnes, publiſh'd a fol. edit. of 
our author, in Gr. and Lat. with notes 
&c. at Cambr. 1694. P. Steph. a 
4? edit. Gr. and Lat, at Gen. 1602. 
King and Morell, 4 of his tragedies, 
at Lond. 1748, 2 vol. 8?, Gr. and 
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YD)ABERT (Abraham), marſhal of 
T France, born at Metz, where his 
father had been ſheriff, and who hav- 
ing intended his ſon either for the bar 
or the church, at laſt gave way to 
his inclination, which led him to a 
military life. Fabert entered into the 
regiment of guards, when he was be- 
eween 13 and 14 years of age, and 
ſerved under the d. of Epernon. His 
merit and his ſervices made him pre- 
ſently known to the general, and the 
king himſelf, who took pleaſure to 
hear him talk of military affairs, and 

articularly of the exerciſe of the in- 


ntry, which he performed with little 


figures of ſoldiers, which he cauſed 
to move at the word of command. 
He bore a part in many famous 
actions, in which he ſignaliſed his 
courage and capacity, and ſaved the 
French army by the famous retreat 
of Mentz. Being wounded in the 
thigh as the fiege of Turin by a 
muſquet-ball, all the ſurgeons con- 
cluded it muft be cut off, Cardinal 
de la Valette, whoſe aid de camp he 
was, and Mr. de Turenne perſuadin 

him to ſuffer the operation : he ſaid, 
he would not die by pieces, but that 
death ſhould have him altogether, or 
none of him. However, he recovered, 
The king having beſtowed on him 
the government of Sedan, he made 
the fortifications ſo ſtrong, and with 
ſo much oeconomy, that the king had 
not a place better fortified, — at ſo 
little expence. He took Stenai in 
1654, and was made marſhal of 
France in 1658. His modeſty made 
him refuſe the collar of the king's 
orders, ſaying, that none but gent- 
leman of the ancient nobleſſe had a 
right to wear them. Lewis XIV 
anſwered the letter of the acknow- 
legment of the favour which the mar- 
ſhal Fabert ſent him with bis own 
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hand. He ſays in it, thoſe on whom 
I beſtow the collar cannot receive 
more luſtre from it in the eyes of the 
world, than your refuſal of it out of 
ſo generous a 33 has given you 
in mine. He died March 17, aged 63, 
without any body being by, as he 
always deſired. Theſe with other 
peculiarities occaſioned many ridi- 
culous ſtories to be forged of him, 
which the people greedily ſwallowed. 
They gave out, that he was a ſorcerer, 
and that his riſe was owing to ſuper- 
natural cauſes; but all that was extra- 
ordinary in him was, that his fortune 
kept pace with his merit, and that 
he refuſed the collar of an order, 
though the requiſite proofs would 
have been diſpenſed with. His life 
was wrote by father Barre. g 

FABRE (Claude), ſeigneur de 
Vaugelas, baron de Peroges, one of 
the moſt illuſtrious members of the 
French academy, was b. at Boury in 
Breſſe, in the 16th cent. Claude came 
to court very young, and was gentle- 
man in ordinary to Gaſton, d. of Or- 
leans; but ſome unlucky accidents 
reduced him ſo much, that when he 
died in 1649, there was not enough 
to pay his creditors, who ſeized Es : 
collection which he had made for 
the dictionary of the academy, which 
they could not recover without an 
order from the chatelet. Towards 
the latter end of his life, he was 
governor of the children of pr. Tho- 
mas, ſon of Charles, d. of Savoy. 
He was a man of a pleaſant diſpo- 
fition and ſmart at a repartee. When 
he went to thank inal Richlieu, 
who had obtained a penſion of 2000 
livres for him, to engage him in com- 
poſing the dictionary of the academy: 
the cardinal as ſoon as came into the 
room, ſaid, « Well, monſieur, I dare 
© ſay, you will not forget to put the 
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© word Penſion in the dictionary. No, 
* monſigneur, replies Vaugelas, much 
« leſs ſhall I forget the word Remem- 
« brance.” Vaugelas made the French 
tongue his partcular ſtudy in his youth, 
and he was one of the perſons in the 
academy, who contributed the moſt 
to the jmprovement of it. He form- 
ed his manner chiefly after Coeffetau, 
and ſo fond was he of the ſtyle of 
this writer, that he ſcarcely liked any 
hraſes, but thoſe belonging to the 
—— hiſtory ; which made Balzac 
ſay, that in the opinion of Vaugelas, 
there was no ſalvation out of the Ro- 
man hiſtory, any more than out of 
the Roman church, Vaugelas left 
2 conſiderable works behind him: 
1. Remarks on the French language, a 
work containing many judicious re- 
flexions, which though not ſo uſeful 
at this time of day, contributed to- 
wards the improvement of the French 
tongue. 2, The tranſlation Quintus 
Curtius, which he had in hand for 
30 years. Balzac ſaid of this tranſ- 
lation, Quintus Curtius's Alexander is 
invincible, and Vaugelas's inimitable. 
FABIUS Maximus (Quintus), ſur- 
named Cunctator, did the utmoſt 
ſervice to his country during the 
ſecond Punic war. He was five times 
conſul; and during his firſt conſul- 
ſhip in 521 from the building of 
Rome, he defeated the Ligurians. 
'The conſul Flaminius having lolt the 
battle of Traſimenum in 537, Fabius 
was elected prodictator, becauſe the 
conſul, bolt right it was to name 
a dictator, was abſent, and there was 
no precedent of a dictator being no- 
minated by the people. After hav- 
ing performed ſeveral religious acts 
upon his entrance into his office, he 
ſet out for the army, where he enter- 
ed into a new method of beating Han- 
nibal, which was by wearying him 
out, without coming to blows, This 
made them give him the name of 
Cunctator; and the Romans not com- 
Prehending his intentions, they im- 
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it to cowardice. They de- 
2 Fabius of part of his authority, 
y making Minucius his lieutenant, 
who thereby became his equal. He 
eontinually committing — es, a 
Fabius having the generoſity to help 
him out of he danger he had — 
himſelf into, the Romans quickly 
acknowleged the injuſtice they had 
done him. Aſter the battle of Cannæ, 
they were ſlill more ſenſible of what 
importance it was to purſue his plan. 
At laſt he wearied Hannibal fo, that 
he was not in a condition to under- 
take any thing in Italy. He retook 
Tarentum from him : having made 
an agreement with him for the re- 
demption of priſoners, and the Ro- 
mans refuſing to ratify it, he fold 
all his effects, that he might keep 
his word, During his laſt conſulſhip, 
he made Hannibal quite deſpair of 
doing any thing to his detriment, 
he having tried every method of for- 
cing Fabius to an engagement. The 
Carthagenians ſeeing that all his 
attempts were fruitleſs, ſent him word, 
that if he was ſo great a captain as 
he would be thought, he ſhould come 
down into the plain and fight. Fa- 
bius very cooly anſwered; if Han- 
nibal himſelf was as great a captain 
as he thought himſelf to be, he ſhauld 
force him to a battle, 'The preciſe 
time of Fabius's death it not known, 
ſo far is certain, that he was alive 
when Scipio undertook to carry the 
war into Africa, and that he vigorouſly 
oppoſed that expedition. He had a 
ſon, called Quintus Fabius Maximus. 
During whoſe conſulſhip, ſeeing his 
father come to him without getting 
off his horſe, he made him alight: 
when the great man embracing his 
ſon, I was willing, ſaid he to him, 
to ſee if you knew what it was to 

« be a conſul.” 

FABRICIUS (Lucius), a Roman 
general was conſul for the firſt time, 
in 472 y. of Rome, and gained over 
the Samnites, the Bruti, and the Luca- 

ä nians 
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ans victories Which merited the ho- 


nouts of a triumph. He brought in- 
to the treaſury 410 talents, Which 


remained to him of the booty, after 
having rewarded the ſoldiers, and 
given back to the citizens of Rome 
what they had furniſhed towards the 
war, He refuſed the prefents of 
Pyrrhus, who went into Italy to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Tarentines, to whom 
he had been ſent. This 
charmed with the diſintereſtedneſs of 
Fabricius, wanted to attach him to 
himſelf by the offer of honours; but 
he found him proof alſo againſt this 
ſpecies of corruption. He was con- 
ſul for the ſecond time in 476, and 
made war againſt this ſame Pyrrhus, 
to whom he ſent back his phyſician, 
acquainting him that he had offered 
to poiſon him, if Fabricius would 
ive him a reward. During his cen- 
Forſhip, in concert with Emilius Pa- 
pus his colleague, he turned out a Ro- 
man ſenator, named Cornelius Rufi- 
nus, who had been twice conſul and 
a dictator, becauſe he had 10 pound 
weight of filver veſſels in his houſe. 
Fabricius being once at the table of 
Pyrrhus, Cineas, ſpeaking of the Epi- 
cureans, ſaid, that they placed the 
ſummum bonum, or higheſt happineſs, 
in a voluptuous life, entirely free 
from all public buſineſs, and that 
they did not believe that the gods 
minded the _—_— of this world; 
whereupon Fabricius cried out, Tt 
would go well with us, if Pyrrhus 
and the Samnites take a great de- 
© light in this philoſophy as long as 
they wage war againſt us.“ This 
reflection was not one of the leaſt rea- 
fons which gave Pyrrhus a very 
wm opinion of the Romans. He was 
well pleaſed with Fabricius's be- 
haviour, that he offered him the firſt 
place in his council and in his ar- 
mies, if he would go over to him af- 
ter the peace ſhould be concluded : 
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but this Roman anſwered with his 
wonted ſineerity, It is not your in- 
« tereſt to have me with you, for 
they who at preſent honour and ad- 
* mire you, would chuſe rather to 
have me for their king, if they once 
© knew what I could do.“ Fabricius 
had hated Rufinus a long while, and 
yet he laboured to make him obtain 
the conſulſhip, at a time when he 
thought him more capable than his 
competitors to acquit himſelf of that 
employment for the of the com- 
monwealth. Fabricius died ſo 

that the ſenate married his daughter 
at the public expence. 

FAIRFAX ( Thomas lord) the 
eldeſt ſon of Ferdinando lord Fair- 
fax, was born at Denton in Yorkſhire, 
Jan. 1611; after he came from ſchool, 
he ſtudied /at St. John's college in 
Cambridge, Being of a martial diſ- 

fition, he went and ſerved in Hol- 

and under the command of Horatio 

lord Vere, to learn the art of war, 
and was at the taking of Bois le Duc, 
from the Spaniards. He returned to 
England about the y. 1635, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wood, and married Anne 
the 4th daughter of the ſaid lord Vere. 
He contracted a ſtrong averſion againſt 
the court, either by the inſtigation 
of his wife who was a zealons preſ- 
byterian, or elſe by the influence of 
his father, actively and factiouſly 
« diſaffeQed to the king, as lord Cla- 
rendon ſays. Upon his majeſty's en- 
deavours to raiſe at York a guard for 
his own perſon (which was then ap- 
prehended by the people in thoſe 
parts, and found quickly after to be 
a prelude to an army), he was com- 
miſſioned to prefer a petition to the 
king, beſeeching him to hearken to 
his parliament, and not to raiſe forces 
in that manner; which accordingly 
he gave into his majeſty's own hand 
on Heyworth-moor. Upon the break- 
ing out of the civil wars in 1642, he 
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had a commiſſion to be general of 
horſe under his father, whom the 
parliament had made general of the 

. In Jan. 1642-3 he made 
himſelf maſter of the town of Leeds 
after a hot diſpute. After that he 
defeated a party of 700 horſe and 
foot at Giſborough, under the com- 
mand of col. Slingſby, which was 
followed by the ſurrender of Don- 
caſter and Wakefield to the parlia- 
ment ; whereupon fir Thomas and 
his ſon were declared by William earl 
of Newcaſtle, the king's general, 
traitors, as the earl was in his turn 
by the parliament. Soon after fir 
Thomas was defeated by lord Goring 
on Bramham-moor, as he was a ſe- 
cond time on Seacroſt- moor, where 
he loſt a great many men. On the 
21ſt of May he drove the royaliſts out 
of Wakefield, which they had got poſ- 
ſeſſion of again, and took 1500 men, 
and great ſtore of ammunition : but 
ſhortly after fir Thomas and his fa- 
ther were entirely routed by the earl 
on the 2oth of June, with great loſs. 
As ſoon as he arrived at Selby, he 
was attacked by a party of horſe, 
who purſued him, and received a 
ſhot in the wriſt of his left arm, which 
occaſioned ſuch a quantity of blood 
to flow, that he could ſcarcely fit his 
horſe; but taking the reins in the 
other hand in which he held his 
ſword, he made his eſcape. On the 
2d of July was fought a bloody battle, 
on Marſton-moor, where ſir 'Thomas 
commanded the right wing of the 
horſe ; the loſs of this battle was the 
ruin of the king's affairs in the north. 
In Sept. following fir Thomas receiv- 
ed a deſperate wound at the attack 
of Helmeſly caſtle. Some time af- 
ter, as we learn from Mr. Whitelock, 
fir Thomas Fairfax and col. Forbes 
ſtanding together near Pomfret caſtle, 
a cannon- bullet from thence came 
betwixt them, and the wind of it 
beat them both to the ground, and 
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= out one of col. Forbes's eyes, and 
poiled that fide of his face, and yet ne 
other hart to fir Tho. Fairfax. Upon 
the parliament's laying aſide Robert 
Devereux earl of Eſſex, they un- 
animouſly voted fir Thomas Fairfax to 


be their general in his room, and 
joined Oliver Cromwel to him as 
lieutenant-general, but with intention 
to be his governor ; and indeed Crom- 
wel had influence ſufficient over him, 
and ſet about new framing and mo- 
delling the army in fir Thomas's 
name. On Aug. 22 he laid fiege to 
the city of Briſtol, which was ſur- 
rendered to him the 10th of Sept. by 
pr. Rupert. After many ſucceſſes, 
Thomas obliged lord Hopton, who 
had his head-quarters in Truro, to 
capitulate, in purſuance of which 
the royaliſts, who were above 5000 
horſe, were diſbanded, and took an 
oath never to bear arms againſt the 
parliament : ſo that the king's army 
in the weſt being entirely deſtroyed, 
he returned to the fiege of Exeter, 
which ſurrendered April 13. He 
came to London Nov. 12, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people, and the 
next day the parliament voted him 
the thanks of both houſes for his 
faithful ſervices. After the king was 
delivered to the parliament's com- 
miſſioners at Newcaſlle, Jan. 30, 1646, 
ſir Thomas went and met him, and 
his majeſty ſtopping his horſe, fir 
Thomas alighted and kiſſed his hand. 
On the 5th of March he was voted 
_m_ of the troops which were to 
continued, But the parliament 
now wanted to diſband the greateſt 
part, and to employ ſome of the reſt 
in Ireland : upon which Cromwel 
and his ſon-in-law, Ireton, contrived 
to ratſe a mutiny in the army; where- 
fore fir Thomas, ſeeing he had loſt 
his power by the methods that were 
now made uſe of in the army, re- 
ſolved to reſign his commiſſion, but 
was over - perſuaded to keep it, 1 * 
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he ſeemed no ways inclined to have 


incroached upon the 1ament, as 
afterwards was practiſed; and tho? 
he did not approve of any meaſures 
taken by Cromwel, yet he contributed 
to the ſucceſs of them. By the death 
of his father, which happened March 
13, he became poſſeſſed of his title 
and eſtate. There being an inſur- 
rection in Kent, headed by the earl 
of Norwich and William Waller, he 


marched againſt them, and defeated 


a conſiderable body near Maidſtone 
on the 2d of June. But the earl being 
joined by ſeveral parties of troops to 
the number of about 4000, he went 
and ſhut himſelf up in Colcheſter, 
June 12, where Fairfax blocked him 
up till Aug. 28, when they ſurren- 
dered, having fed upon horſe-fleſh 
above a month. On Feb. 14, 1648-9 
he was voted one of the new council 
of ſtate ; but, on the 19th, he refuſed 
to ſubſcribe the teſt appointed by 
parliament, for approving all that 
was done concerning the king and 
kingſhip. March 31 he was com- 
plimented by a vote, declaring him 
general of all the forces in England 
and Ireland, it being rather honorary 
than beſtowing power on him. June 

he was with other officers entertain 

by the city of London, and preſented 
with a large gold ewer and baſon. 
When the junto or council of ſtate 
were going to ſend forces into Scot- 


land in 1650, upon the Scots declar- 


ing for k. Charles II. he ſaid, he was 
not ſatisfied that there was a juſt 
ground for the parliament of England 
to ſend an army to invade Scotland, 
and reſolved to lay down his commiſ- 
ſion rather than concern himſelf in 
that affair ; whereupon Cromwel was 
declared commander in chief in his 


room, and the parliament ſettled an 


annual revenue of 5000 1. on his lord- 
ſhip ; he then retired to his houſe in 
Nun-Appleton in Yorkſhire. When 
general Monk deſired him to afiiſt 
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him againſt Lambert's army, he im- 
mediately complied, and in Dec. 1659 
was at the head of a body of Vork - 


ſhire gentlemen ; and, out of regard 
to him, a brigade of Triſh horſe, con- 
fiſting of 1200 men, left Lambert, 
and joined him, which occafioned 
the breaking of Lambert's forces ; 
and ſo general Monk had an eaſy 
march into England. On March 1, 
1659-60, his lordſhip took poſſeſſion 
of York, and the next day was choſen 
by the rump-parliament one of the 
council of ſtate, March 29 he was 
elected one of the knights for the 
county of Vork, and was appointed, 
May the zd, the chief of the com- 
mittee, ſent by the houſe of commons, 
to attend k. Charles II at the Hague; 
which accordingly be did, May 16. 
Soon after the king's reſtoration he 
retired again to his ſeat in Vorkſhire, 
and lived is a private manner till his 
death, which happened Nov. 12, 
1671, in the Goth y. of his age. He 
ſaid, that from the time the army de- 
clared their uſurped authority at Trip- 
low-heath, he never gave his free 
conſent to any thing they did ; but, 
that being undiſcharged of his place, 
they ſet his name in way of courſe to 
all their papers, whether he was con- 
ſulted or not. He was a great lover of 
learning. His great blemiſh was, ſuf- 
fering himſelf to be made the tool of 
Cromwels ambition. 

FAIRFAX (Edward), All who 
mention him, do him the juſtice to. 
allow he was an accompliſhed genius, 
but then it is in a way ſo cool and 
indifferent, as ſhews that they had 
never read his works, or were any 
way charmed with the melody of his 
verſes. It was impoſſible Mr. Dry- 
den could be ſo blind to our author's 
beauties ; accordingly -we find him, 
introducing Spenſer and Fairfax al- 
moſt on the level, as the leading au- 
thors of their times; nay, tacitly- 
yielding the palm, in point of harmo-. 
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ny, to the laſt, by aſſerting that Wal- 


ler confeſſed he owed the muſic of his 
numbers to Fairfax's Godfrey of Bul 
loign. The truth is, this gentleman 
1s perhaps the only writer down to 
fir William Davenant, who needs no 
apology to be made for him, on ac- 
count of the age in which he lived. 
His diction is ſo pure, elegant, and 
full of graces, and the turn of his 
lines ſo perfectly melodious, that one 
cannot read it without rapture; and 
we can ſcarcely imagine the original 
Italian of Taſſo has greatly the ad- 
vantage in either; nor is it very pro- 
bable, that while Fairfax can be read, 
any author will attempt a new tranſ- 
lation of Taſſo with ſucceſs. Mr. 
Fairfax was natural ſon of ſir Tho- 
mas Fairfax of Denton, and natural 
brother of fir Thomas Fairfax, the 
firſt who was created baron of Ca- 
meron. His younger brother was 
knighted, and ſlain at the memorable 
ſiege of Oſtend, 1601, of which place 
he was ſome time governor. When 
he marned is not on record, or in 
what circumſtances he lived: but it 
is very probable, his father took care 
to ſupport him in a manner ſuitable 
to his own quality, and his ſon's ex- 
traordinary merit, he being always 
ſtyled Edward Fairfax, eſq. of New- 
hall in Fuyſtone, in the foreſt of 
Knareſborough. The year in which 
he died is likewiſe uncertain ; and 
the laſt account we hear of him is, 
that he was living in 1631, which 
ſhews, that he was then pretty well 
advanced in years, and, as I ſuppoſe, 
gave occaſion to the many miſtakes 
that have been mage as to the time 
of his writing. Beſides the tranſla- 
tion of Godfrey Bulloigne, Mr. Fair- 
fax wrote The hiflory of Edward the 
black prince, and certain eclogues, 
which Mrs. Cooper tells us are yet in 
MS. He wrote alſo a book, called 
Dæmonolagie, in Which he ſhews a 

eat deal of ancient reading and 
— it is ſtill in MS. The 
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eclogues already mentioned are 12 in 
number, all of them written after the 
acceſſion of k. James to the throne of 
England, on important ſubjects, re- 
lating to the manners, characters, and 
incidents of the times he lived in: 
they are pointed with many fine 
ſtrokes of ſatire, dignified with noble 
inſtructions of morality, and policy, 
to thoſe of the higheſt rank, and ſome 
modeſt hints to majeſty itſelf. The 
learning contained in theſe eclogues 
is ſo various and extenſive, that, ac- 
cording to the opinion of his ſon, 
who has written long annotations on 
each, no man's reading, beſides his 
own, was ſufficient to explain his re- 
ferences effectually. 

FALIERI (Marin), doge of Ve- 
nice, elected in 1354. Having form- 
ed, in about 9 months, the deſign of 
making himſelf maſter of the re- 
public by aſſaſſinating the principal 
ſenators, it was diſcovered the night 
before it was to be put in execution. 
They managed it ſo well as to lay 
hold of Falieri, and 16 of the con- 
ſpirators. Falieri was beheaded, and 
the others were hanged. The diſco. 
verer of the plot was pardoned, had 
an annual penſion of 1000 crowns, 
and was ennobled : but not content 
with this recompence, he accuſed the 
ſenators of ingratitude, for which 
they baniſhed him to the iſland of 
Auguſta, from whence endeavouring 
to eſcape, he loſt his life in going to 
Dalmatia. 

FANSHAW (fir Richard), the 
youngeſt and 1oth ſon of fir Henry 
Fanſhaw of Ware-park, in Hertford- 
ſhire ; he was b. in the y. 1607, and 
was initiated in learning by the famous 
Thomas Farnaby. He afterwards 
completed his ſtudies in the univerſi- 
ty of Cambridge, and from thence 
went to travel into foreign countries, 
by which means he became a very 
accompliſhed gentleman, In 163 
he was patronized by k. Charles I, 
on account of his early and promiſing 

. abilities; 
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abilities; he took him into his ſer- 
vice, and appointed him refident at 
the court of Spain. During his em- 
baſſy there, his chief buſineſs was to 
demand reparation and puniſhment of 
ſome free-booters, who had taken 
ſhips from the Engliſh, and to en- 
deavour the reſtoration of amity, trade, 
and commerce. When the civil war 


broke out, he returned to England, fo 


having accompliſhed the purpoſes of 
his embaſſy abroad, and attached 
himſelf with the utmoſt zeal to the 
royal ſtandard; and during thoſe ca- 
lamitious times was intruſted with 
many important matters of ſtate. In 
1644 attending the court at Oxford, 
the degree of doctor of civil laws was 
conferred upon him, and the reputa- 
tion of his parts every day increaſing, 
he was thought a proper perſon to be 
ſecretary to Charles, pr. of Wales, 
whom he attended into the weſtern 
parts of England, and from thence 
into the iſles of Scilly and Jerſey. In 
1648 he was appointed treaſurer of 
the navy, under the command of pr. 
Rupert, in which office he continued 
till the y. 1650, when he was created 
a baronet by k. Charles II, and ſent 
envoy extraordinary to the court of 
Spain. Being recalled thence into 
Scotland, where the king then was, 
he ſerved there in quality of ſecretary 
of ſtate, to the ſatisfaftion of all par- 
ties, notwithſtanding he refuſed to 
take the covenant engagement, which 
Charles II, forced by the importunity 
of the preſbyterians, entered into, 
with a reſolution to break them. In 
1651 he. was made priſoner at the 
battle of Worceſter, and committed to 
cloſe cuſtody in London, where he 
continued, 'till his confinement in- 
troduced a very dangerous: ſickneſs ; 
he then had liberty granted-him, upon 
giving bail, to go tor the recovery of 

is health, into any place he ſhould 
chooſe, provided he ſtirred not 5 miles 
from thence, without leave ſrom the 
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In Febr. 1659, he re- 

— to the king at Breda, Who 
ighted him the April following. Up- 
on his majeſty's reſtoration, it was ex- 
pected, from his ſervices, and 
the the king had for him, that 
he would have been made ſecretary 
of ſtate, but at that period there were 
ſo many peoples merit to repay, and 
it a clamour for preferment, 
that fir Richard was diſappointed, but 
had the place of waſter of requeſts 
conferred on him, a ſtation, in thoſe 
times, of conſiderable profit and digni- 
ty. On account of his being a good 
Lat. ſcholar, he was alſo made a ſe- 
cretary for that tongue. In 1661, 
being one of the burgeſſes for the 
univerſity of Cambridge, he was 
fworn a privy-counſellor for Ireland 3 
and having, by his reſidence in fo- 
reign parts, qualified himſelf for pab- 
lic employment, he was ſent envoy 
extraordinary to Portugal, with a 
dormant commiſſion to the embaſſa- 
dor, which he was to make uſe of as 
occaſion ſhould require. Shortly af- 
ter, he was appointed embaſſador to 
that court, where he negotiated the 
marriage between his maſter k. Charles 
II, and the infanta Donna Catharina, 
daughter to k. John IV, and towards 
the end of the ſame year he returned 
to England. We are aſſured by Wood, 
that in the y. 1662, he was ſent again 
embaſſador to that court, and when 
he had finiſhed his commiſhon; to 
the mutual ſatisfa&ion of Charles II, 
and Alphonſo k. of Portugal, being 
recalled in 1663, he was {wort one 
of his majeſty's privy-council, In 
the beginning of the y. 1664 he was 
ſent embaſſador to Philip IV, k. of 
Spain, and arrived Feb. 29 at Cadiz, 
where he met with a very extraordi- 
nary and unexpected ſalutation, and 
was received with ſome circumſtances 
of particular eſteem. It appears from 
one of ſir Richard's letters, that this 
diſtinguiſhing reſpect was paid him, 
F 4 not 
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not only on his own, but on his maſ- 
ter's account; and in another of his 
letters he diſcovers the ſecret why the 
Spaniard yielded him, contrary to his 
1.nperious proud nature, ſo much ho- 
nour, and that is, that he expected 
Tangier and Jamaica to be reſtored 
to him by England, which occaſioned 
his arrival to be ſo ĩmpatiently longed 
for, and magnificently celebrated. 
During his reſidence at this court, k. 
Philip died, Sept. 17, 1665, leaving 
his ſon Charles an infant, and his 
dominions under the regency of his 
queen, Mary Anne, daughter of the 
emp. Ferdinand III. Sir Richard, 
taking the advantage of his minority, 
Put the finiſhing hand to a peace with 
Spain, which was ſufficiently tired and 
weakened with a 25 years war, for 
the recovery of Portugal, which had 
been diſmembered from the Spaniſh 
crown in 1640; the treaty of peace 
was ſigned at Madrid, Dec. 6, 1665. 
About the 14th of Jan. following, his 
excellency took a journey into Portu- 
gal, where he ſtaid till towards the 
end of March; the deſign of his 
journey certainly was to effect an ac- 
commodation between that crown 
and Spain, which however was not 
produced till 1667, by the interpoſi- 
tion of his Britannic majeſty. Our 
author having finiſhed his commiſſion, 
was preparing for his return to Eng- 
land, when, June 4, 1666, he was 
ſeized at Madrid with a violent fever, 
which put an end to his valuable life, 
the 16th of the ſame month, the very 
day he intended to ſet out for Eng- 
land : his body being embalmed, it 
was conveyed by his lady, and all 
his children, then living, by land to 
Calais, and ſo to London, whence 
being carried to All Saints church in 
Hertford, it was depoſcd in the vault 
of his father-in-law, fir John Harri- 
ion. The author of the Short account 
ef his life, prefixed to his letters, ſays, 
That he was 1cmaikable for his 
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© meekneſs, ſincerity, humanity, and 
« piety ; and alſo was an able ſtateſ- 
« man and a great ſcholar, being in 
particular a complete maſter of ſe- 
« veral modern languages, cp 
© the Spaniſh, which he ſpoke and 
wrote with as much advantage, as 
© if he had been a native, By his lady, 
eldeſt daughter of fir John Harriſon, 
he had 6 ſons and 8 daughters, where« 
of only one ſon and 4 — ſur- 
vived him. The following is an ac- 
count of his works: 1. An Enghſs 
tranſlation in rhyme of the celebrated 
Italian paſtoral, called Il paſtor fido, or 
The faithful ſhepherd, written originally 
by Battifla Guarini, printed in Lond. 
1644, 4?, and 1664, 8*. 2. 4 tranſ-. 
lation from Engliſh into Latin werſe of 
The faithful ſhepherdeſs, a paftoral,writ- 
ten originally by Fohn Fletcher, gent. 
Lond. 1658. He tranſlated out of 
Portugueſe into Engliſn, 7%, ⁰ Lufiad, 
or Portugal's hiflorical poems, written 
originally by Luis de Camoens. After 
his deceaſe, namely in 1671, were 
publiſhed theſe 2 poſthumous pieces 
of his in 4, Querer per ſals Querer, 
To love only for love's ſake, a dramatic 
romance, preſented before the king 
and queen of Spain; and, Fieflas de 
Aranjuez, Feflivals of Aranjuez : both 
written originally in Spaniſh, by An- 
tonio de Mendoza, upon occaſion of 
celebrating. the birth-day of k. Phi- 
lip IV, in 1623, at Aranjuez; they 
were tranſlated by our author 1654, 
during his confinement at Taukerley- 
park in Yorkſhire. We are told, that 
he compoſed ſeveral other things re- 
maining ſtill in MS. which he had 
not leiſure to complete; even ſome 
of the printed pieces have not all the 
finiſhing ſo ingenious an author could 
beſtow upon them. 
FARQUHAR (Mr. George) of 
a family of no mean rank in the 
north of Ireland, was the ſon of a 
clergyman, and b. at Londonderry 
in that Kingdom, in the y. 1678. 
Before 
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Before he was 10 y. of age, he 
ſpeci of his , in whi 

of thinking, and el of 
turn and flion are manifeſt ; and 
if the author, who has wrote Memoir: 
of his lift, may be credited, the fol- 
owing ſtanzas were written by him 
at that age: 
The pli +, eee 

Is like ſoft wax, or moiſten'd clay ; 
Apt to receive all heavenly truth, 
Or yield to tyrant ill the ſway. 


Slight folly in your early years, 

At manhood may to virtue riſe ; 
But he who in his youth ap 

A fool, in age will ne'er be wiſe, 


His parents, it is ſaid, had a nume- 
rous family, ſo could beſtow no for- 
tune upon him, further than a genteel 
education. When he was qualified 
for the univerſity, he was, in 1694, 
ſent to Trinity college in Dublin : 
here, by the progreſs he made in his 
ſtudies, he acquired a conſiderable 
reputation, but it does not appear, 
that he there took his d of 
bachelor of arts ; for his ail poſit 

being volatile and giddy, he ſoon 
grew weary of a dull collegiate life ; 
and his own opinion of it, in that 
ſenſe, he afterwards freely enough 
diſplayed in ſeveral parts of his co- 
medies, and other writings : beſides 
the expence of it, without any im- 
mediate proſpe& of returns, might 
be inconſiſtent with his circumſtances. 
The polite entertainments of the town 
more forcibly attracted his attention, 
eſpecially the diverſions of the theatre, 
for which he diſcovered a violent pro- 
penſion. When Mr. Aſhbury, who 
was then manager of Dublin theatre, 
had recruited his company with the 
celeb. Mr. Wilks (who had for ſome 
ſeaſons engaged with Mr. Chriſtopher 
Rich at Drury-lane, from-whom his 
encouragement was not equal to his 
merit), Farquhar having acquaint- 


ance with him (Mr, Wilks) was ſoon 
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means, where he did — * Mi 
tinue, nor make any conſiderable ſi- 
gure. His perſon was ſufficiently ad- 
vantageous, he had a ready memory, 
geſture, and juſt elocution ; 
t then he was unhappy in his voice, 
which had not power enough to rouſe* 
the galleries, or to rant with any ſuc- 
ceſs; beſides, he was defective in 
point of aſſurance, nor could* ever 
overcome his natural timidi- 
ty. His more excellent talents how- 
ever might, aps, have continued 
the player at Dublin, and loſt the 
at — but for an — ich 
was likely to turn a feigned traged 
into a oo The — is this. 
Mr. Farquhar was extremely beloved 
in Ireland ; having the advantage of 
a good perſon, tho' his voice was 
weak, he never met with the leaſt re- 


pulſe from the audience in any of his 


performances; he therefore reſolved 
to continue on the ſtage till ſomething 
better ſhould offer, but his reſolution 
was ſoon broke by an accident, Be- 
ing to play the part of Guyomar in 
Dryden's Indian emperor, who kills 
Vaſquez, one of the Spaniſh generals: 
and tting to exchange his ſword 
for a foil, in the engagement he 
wounded his brother tragedian, who 
acted Vaſquez, very dangerouſly ; and 
tho' it proved not mortal, yet it ſo 
ſhocked the natural tenderneſs of Mr. 
Farquhar's temper, that it put a pe- 
riod to his acting ever after. Soon 
after this, Mr. Wilks received from 
Mr. Rich a propoſal of 41. a week, 
if he would return to London ( ſuch 
was the extent of the ſalaries of the 
beſt players in that time, which, in 
our — is not equal to that of a 
ſecond rate performer), which he 
thought proper to accept of; and Mr. 
Farquhar, who now had no induce- 
ment to remain at Dublin, accompa- 
nied Mr. Wilks to London, in the y. 
:696. Mr. Wilks, who was well 
acquainted with the humour and - 

ties 
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ties of our author, ceaſed not his 
ſollicitation till he iled ypon 
bim to write a play, aſſuring him, that 
he was confidered by all who knew 
him in a much brighter light than 
he had as yet ſhewn himſelf, and 
that he was fitter to exhibit entertain- 
ing compoſitions for the ſtage, than 
to echo thoſe of other poets upon it. 
But he received ſtill higher encou- 
ragement by the patronage of the earl 
of Orrery, who was a diſcernes of 
merit, and ſaw that as yet Mr, Far- 
quhar's went unrewarded. His lord- 
ſhip conferred a lieutenant's commiſ- 
Gon upon him in his own regiment, 
then in Ireland, whieh he held ſeve- 
ral years, and, as an officer, he be- 
haved himſelf without reproach, and 
gave ſeveral inſtances both of courage 
and conduct: whether he received 
bis commiſſion before or after he ob- 
liged the town with his firſt comedy, 
we cannot be certain. In the y. 1698 
his firſt comedy, called Lowe and a 
battle, appeared on the ſtage, and for 
us ſprightly dialogue and buſy ſeenes 
was well received by the audience, 
tho“ Wilks had no part in it. In 
1699 the cel. Mrs. Anne Oldfield was, 
partly upon his judgment and recom- 
mendation, admitted on the theatre. 
In the beginning of the y. 1700 Far- 
quhar brought his Conſiant couple, or 
trip to the jubilee, upon the ſtage, it 
being then the jubilee-year at Rome; 
but our author drew ſo gay and airy 
a figure in fir Harry Wildair, ſo ſuited 
to Mr, Wilks's talents, and ſo ani- 
mated by his geſture and vivacity of 
ſpirit, that it 15 not determined whe- 
ther the poet or the player received 
moſt reputation by it. Towards the 
latter end of this year we meet with 
Mr. Farquhar in Holland, probably 
upon his military duty, from whence 
he has given a deſcription, in two of 
kis letters, dated that year from Brill, 
and from Leyden, no leſs true than 
hamorous, as well of thoſe places as 
the people; and in a third, dated 
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from the Hague, he very facetiouſſy 
relates how merry he was there, at a 
treat made by the earl of Weſtmore- 
land, while not only himſelf, but k. 
William, and other of his ſubjects, 
were detained there by a violent 
ſtorm, which he has no leſs humorouſ- 
ly deſcribed, and has, among his 
poems, written alſo an ingenious copy 
of verſes to his miſtreſs on the ſame 
fubject. Mr. Farquhar, encouraged 
by the ſucceſs of his laſt piece, made 
a continuation of it in 1701, and 
brought on his Sir Harry Wildair, in 
which Mrs, Oldfield received as much 
reputation, and was as greatly ad-- 
mired in her part, as Wilks was in 
his. In the next year he publiſhed 
his Miſcellanies, or collection of poems, 
letters, and eſſays, already mentioned, 
and which contain a variety of hu- 
morous and pleaſant ſallies of fancy. 
In 1703 came out another comedy, 
entitled The incon/iant, or the away to 
win him, which had ſufficient merit 
to have procured equal ſucceſs to the 
reſt; but for the inundation of Ita- 
lian, French, and other farcical in- 
terruptions, which, thro? the intereſt 
of ſome, and the depraved taſte of 
others, broke in upon the ſtage like a 
torrent, and ſwept down before them 
all taſte for compoſitions of a more 
intrinſic excellence. Very early in 
the y. 1704 a farce, called The flage- 
coach, in the compoſition whereof 
he was jointly concerned with an- 
other, made its firſt appearance in 
print, and it has always given ſatis- 
faction. Mr. Farquhar had now been 
about a twelvemonth married, and it 
was at firſt reported, to a great for- 
tune; which indeed he expected, but 
was miſerably diſappointed. The 
lady had fallen in love with him, and 
ſo violent was her paſſion, that ſhe 
reſolved to have him at any rate ; and 
as ſhe knew Farquhar was too much 
diſſipated in life to fall in love, or to 
think of matrimony, unleſs advantage 
was annexed to it, ſhe fell upon the 


ſtratagem 
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firatagem of giving herſelf qut for a 
great 2 then took an Op- 
ortuni etting our poet 
oe = was in — with him. Va- 
nity and intereſt both uniting to per- 
ſuade Farquhar to marry, he did not 
long delay it, and, to his immortal 
honour let it be ſpoken, tho' he found 
himſelf deceived, his circumſtances 
embarraſſed, and his family growing 
upon him, he never upbraided her 
for the cheat, but behaved to her with 
all the delicacy and tenderneſs of an 
indulgent huſband. His next come- 
dy, named The twwin-rivals, was played 
in 1705. Our poet was poſſeſſed of 
his commiſſion in the army when the 
Spaniſh expedition was made under 
the conduct of the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, tho' it ſeems he did not keep 
it long after. In 1706 a comedy, 
called Ihe recruiting officer, was acted 
at theatre-royal. His laſt play was 
The beaux firatagem, of which he did 
not live to enjoy the full ſucceſs. Of 
this pleaſing author's untimely end, 
we can give but a melancholy ac- 
count. He was oppreſſed with ſome 
debts, which obliged him to make 
application to a certain noble courtier, 
who had made him formerly many 
proteiſions of friendſhip. He could 
not bear the thought that his wife 
and family ſhould want, and in this 
perplexity was ready to embrace any 
expedient for their relief. His pre- 
tended patron perſuaded him to con- 
vert his commiſſion into. the money 
he wanted, and pledged his honour, 
that in a very ſhort time he would 
provide him another. This cucum- 
ſtance appeared favourable, and the 
eaſy bard accordingly ſold his com- 


miſſion; but when he renewed his 


application to the nobleman, and re- 
preſented his needy ſituation, the lat- 
ter had forgot his promiſe, or rather, 
perhaps, had never reſolved to fulfil 
it. This diſtracting diſappointment 
ſo preyed upon the mind of Mr. Far- 
quhar, who ſaw nothing but beggary 


tho not ſudden declenſion of nature, 


know it carried him off this worldly theatre, 


while his laſt play was u in tha 
height of ſucceſs at that of Drury- 
St 

; 1 applaules upon — 
formance, yet they could — 


age. | 
FASTOLFE (John), the foo of 
John Faſtolff, a perſon of diſtinctian 
in Great Yarmouth in Norfolk. was 
. 1377. In 1408 be 
married in Ireland lady 
daughter of Robert lord Tibetot, and 
relict of fir Stephen Scrope, with, 
whom he obtained a great fortune: 
and Faſtolff obliged himſelf in the 
ſum of 1000 l. to pay her 200 l. a y. 
by way of pin-money during life, It 
may not be improper to remark, be- 
fore I proceed, that there is not the 
leaſt ground to believe from the whole 
tenour of Faſtolf's behavour, that he 
is the man pointed out by Shake- 
ſpear under the character of Falſtaff, 
and which nothing could give riſe to 
the ſu g it to be ſo, but a little 
quibble in the name, and the poet 
having feigned his Falſtaff to have 
lived about the ſame time as the real 
one did. In 1415, when k. Henry 
took Harfleur in — he ap- 
pointed fir John Faſtolff governor of 
it. He was alſo at the famous battle 
of Agincourt in Oct. where he is ſaid 
to have taken the d. of Alengon pri- 
ſoner. In Jan. following he received 
the honour of knighthood, and had 
ſome lands given him near Harfleur 
in France. In 1422 John d. of Bed- 
ford, regent of France, and * 
Faſtolff, then grand - maſter his 
houſhold and ſeneſchal of Norman- 
dy, laid ſiege to Meulent, and took 
it. In 1423 he was appointed go- 
vernor of Anjou and Maine, and 
created 
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created banneret. In 1425 he took 
the caſtle of Sillic le Guillem, upon 
which he was dignified with the title 
of baron, and ſoon after knight of 
the Garter. In 1428 he conducted 
a convoy, which was of the utmoſt 
importance, to the Engliſh camp be- 
fore Orleans, and totally routed the 
French, who were much more nu- 
merous than his army. In 1430 the 
regent made him lieutenant of Caen 
in Normandy. In 1432 Faſtolff, with 
the lord Willoughby, commanded the 
army againſt the d. of Alengon. In 
1435, when the regent died, he made 
fir John Faſtolff one of the executors 
of his will. In 1440 he returned 
home, and rendered himſelf as il- 
luftrious for his civil virtues, as he 
was for his military ones abroad ; 
peace having her victories no leſs glo- 
rious, than thoſe of war. He conti- 
nued in the exerciſes of generoſity 
and charity to the laſt, He lingered 
ſome time with an aſthma, and died 
_ 6, 1459, at upwards of 80 years 
of age. 


FAUST (John) a citizen of Mentz, 
aſſociated himſelf about 1440 to John 
Guttenberg, who was ruined by the 
different attempts which he made in 
ſetting up a printing-houſe. Scheffer, 
a'-domeſtic of Fauft, and afterwards 
his ſon-in-law, having invented 
moveable letters, he at laſt completed 
this art, the origin of which is fo 
uncertain, Some ſay, that John Fauſt 
worked at Haerlem under Coſter, 
and that having ſtole his characters, 
he ran away to Mentz, where he gave 
himſelf out for the inventor of print- 
ing. However, Fauſt and his part- 
ners having printed a great many 
Bibles, carried a large number of 
them to Paris, which he ſold for ma- 
nuſcripts; but the great likeneſs which 
was found in them, made the pur- 
chaſers think there was ſome magi- 
cal art made uſe of. Fauſt being ac- 
cuſed before the parliament, fled to 
Mentz ; but he was ſoon clearcd of 
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all the imputations of his accuſers. 
He died about the y. 1466. | 
FENELON (Francis de Salignac 
de la Motte), archb. of Cambray, b. 
at the caſtle of Querci, Aug. 6, 1651. 
He was brought up in his father's 
houſe till he was 12 y. of age, and 
then/at the univerſity of Cahors, from 
whence he went to finiſh his ſtudies 
at Paris under the inſpection of An- 
thony marquis of Fenelon his uncle, 
lieutenant- general of the king's ar- 
mies; and he made ſo great a pro- 
greſs in his ſtudies, that at 19 y. of 
age he preached with great applauſe. 
At 24 y. of age he went into orders, 
and performed all the duties which 
the ſacred function required, in the 
pariſh of St. Sulpice. M. de Harlai 
made him ſuperior of the new catho- 
lics, and the king having ordered 
him to ſend miſſions to Saintonge, 
and into the country of Aunis, he 
would not conſent to it, but on con- 
dition that no other weapons ſhould 
be employed but the word of God. 
Upon his return from Paris, he wrote 
his treatiſe On the education of daugh- 
ters, 12%, This book having made 
him taken notice of at court, his ma- 
jeſty, in 1689, appointed him pre- 
ceptor to the Jakes of Burgundy, — 
jou, and Berry, for whoſe inſtruction 
he compoſed ſeveral works, among 
them Telemachus, an extraordinary 
book, which is at the ſame time a 
romance and a poem, and its proſe 
has the cadence of verſification. In 
1695 Fenelon was nominated to the 
archbiſhopric of Cambray, and im- 
mediately reſigned the priory and 
abbey of Valery, and gave himſelf 
up to the care of his dioceſe, This 
archbp. died at Cambray, leaving 
behind him neither money nor debts, 
on Jan. 7, 1715, aged 64. His Te- 
lemachus is a work in great eſteem, 
and is thought by ſome to be a con- 
cealed cenſure of the government of 
Lewis XIV. They diſcover Louvois 
in Protefilaus, vain, obſtinate, and 
haughty; 
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haughty ; and the enemies of Lewis 
XIV ſee him characterized in Idome- 
neus, whoſe haughtineſs makes his 
neighbours take up arms againſt him, 
Theſe alluſions pleaſe in an harmo- 
nious and enchanting ſtyle,, and th 
ſee with ure a ſatire in a boo 
com to teach virtue. There 
has been a great number of editions, 
and it is looked upon as one of the 
fineſt monuments of the age of Lewis 
XIV. Fenelon alſo publiſhed 1. 4 
treatiſe of the exiflence of God. 2. Dia- 
logues upon eloquence in general, and upon 
that of the pulpit in particular, 3. An 
abridgment of the lives of the ancient 
philoſophers. 4. Dialogues of the dead. 
5. The directory of princes, which he 
compoſed for the d. of Burgundy ; 
and ſeveral other works. 

FENTON (Edward) was deſcend. 
ed from an ancient family in Notting- 
hamſhire ; being inclined to a milita- 
ry and active Fife, he ſerved ſome 
time with great reputation in Ireland, 
but upon & Martin Forbiſher's going 
to diſcover a north-weſt paſſage into 
the ſouth ſeas, he reſolved to go with 
him in his ſecond voyage, and was 
appointed commander of the Gabriel, 
a bark of 25 tons. In the third ex- 
pedition, in 1578, he commanded the 
Judith, one of the 15 ſhips which 
compoſed fir Martin Frobiſner's ſqua- 
dron, and had the title of rear-admi- 
ral. In May 1582 he left England 
with 3 ſhips and a bark, ſailed to the 
coaſt of Africa, and then for Brazil ; 
there he hearing that a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron had been ſent into the Height 
of Magellan by the k. of Spain to 
intercept him, he reſolved to put into 
a Portugueſe ſettlement to careen, 
where meeting with 3 of the Spaniſh 
ſquadron, one of which was their 
vice- admiral, ſunk them after a briſk 
engagement, and then ſet fail for 
England, whither he returned ſafely. 
He died in 1603, and was buried in 
the pariſh chav of Deptford. 
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FENTON (Elijah) was b. at Shel- 
ton, near Newcaſtle under the Line, 
in Staffordſhire, was the you of 
12 children, and was intended by his 
parents for the miniſtry ; he was ſent 
to the univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he embraced the principles very op- 
=—_ to the government, by which 

became diſqualified for entering 
into holy orders. It was his cuſtom 
to a viſit annually to his eldeſt 
brother's houſe in the country, who 
eſſed an eſtate of 1000 1. per an. 

e had a great number of ſiſters, 
ſome ot whom were leſs happy in 
their marriages than others ; one in 

icular was expoſed to many miſ- 
rtunes, by the indiſeretion and ex- 
travagance of her huſband. It is the 

cuſtom of ſome people to make v 
great diſtinftions between their rick 
and poor relations; Mr. Fenton's 
brother was of this ſtamp, and it 
feems treated his unfortunate fiſter 
with leſs ceremony than the reſt, One 
day, while Mr. Fenton was at his 
brother's houſe, he obſerved the fa- 
mily going to dinner without this 
, Who was in town, and had as 
good a right to an invitation, as any 
of the reſt, who dined there as a com- 
pliment to him. He could not help 
diſcovering his diſpleaſure at ſo unna- 
tural a diſtinction, and would not fit 
down to table till ſhe was ſent for, 
and, in conſequence of this flight 
ſhewn her by the reſt of the family, 
Mr. Fenton treated her with more 
tenderneſs and complaiſance than any 
of his ſiſters. Our author carried 
thro' life a very fair reputation; he 
was beloved and eſteemed by Mr. 
Pope, who honoured him with a 
beautiful epitaph. Mr. Fenton, af- 
ter a life of cabs and tranquility, died 
at Eaſt-Hamſtead park, near Oaking- 
ham, July 13, 1730, much regretted 
by all men of taſte, not being ob- 
noxious to the reſentment even of his 
brother writers. In the y. 1723 Mr. 
Fenton 
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Fenton introduced upon the ſtage his 

of Marianne, built upon the 
Rory related of her in the 3d vol. of 
the SpeZater, N* 191, which the in- 
genious author collected out of Joſe- 
phus. Mr. Fenton's other cal 
works were publiſhed in one vol. 1717, 
and cunſiſt chiefly of ſeveral odes and 
epiſtles. 

FERRARS (George), a learned 
lawyer in the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edw. VI, q. Mary, and q. Elizabeth, 
was b. about the year 15 10. He was 
bred at the univerſity of Oxford, and 
from 'thence removed to Lincoln's inn, 
where he ſoon gained a very confider- 
able knowlege of the laws. He was 
the king's menial ſervant, whom he at- 
tended both in war and peace, and ſerv- 
ed not with his pen only, but his 
ſword, and was ſo much in favour with 
k. Henry VIII, that he gave him a 
conſiderable grant in his own native 
country, out of his (the king's) own pri- 
vate eſtate. He was member of par]. 
for the borough of Plymeuth in Devon, 
in the parl. in the 33d year of that 
king's reign, where, during the ſeſſions, 
he had the misfortune to be taken in 
execution, by an officer belonging to 
the ſheriffs of London, and carried to 
the compter then in Bread-ſtreet, the 
news of which being carried to the 
houſe of commons, occaſioned ſach a 
diſturbance there, as not only produced 
his diſcharge, but a ſettled rule with 
reſpe& to privilege. I ſhall extract a 
paſſage from Stowe concerning him. 

The k. kept his Chriſtmas with open 
* houſe at Greenwich, George Ferrars, 
* oentleman, of Lincoln's inn, bei 
© lord of the merry diſports, all the 
twelve days, who ſo pleaſantly and 
© wiſely behaved himſelf, that the king 
had great delight in his paſtimes.” 
Mr. Ferrars was an hiſtorian, a lawyer, 
and politician ; he was candid in his 
diſpofition, and a generous friend ; he 
died in 1579. He was alſo a poet, and 
wrote ſeveral tragedies. 
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FISHER (John), was b. in 1459 8 
Beverley in 1 — His athe find 
when he was very young, but his mo- 
ther ' cauſed him to be educated in the 
eollegiate church of his native place, 
and in 1484 he was ſent to Michael 
houſe in Cambridge. In 1495 he was 
elected maſter of that houſe, and enter- 
ed into orders. The counteſs of Rich- 
mond, mother of Henry VIII, choſe 
him for her chaplin and confeſſor. He 
was choſen chancellor of the univerſity 
of Cambridge in 1501, and was no- 
minated biſhop of Rochefter, and con- 
firmed by pope Julius 11's bull, dat- 
ed Oct. 14th, 1504, from which he 
would never be tranſlated, ſaying, He 
would not change his little old wife to 
whom he been fo long wedded, for a 
wealthier, He perſuaded the counteſs 
of Richmond to found St. John's college 
in Cambridge, -who was going to turn 
the ſtream of her charity in another 
channel; and the counteſs dying ſoon 
after, the care of conducting that affair 
fell upon her executors, among which 
bp. Fiſher was the moſt active. St. John's 
college being finiſhed in 1516, he went 
to Cambridge, and opened it with all 
due ſolemnity. As ſoon as Martin 
Luther oppoſed the errors and innova- 
tions of the church of Rome, bp. Fi- 
ſher entered the liſts with him, as 3 
zealous champion of the church of 
Rome; he alſo preached and wrote with 
great earneſtneſs againſt him. He is 
thought to have had a great hand in k. 
Henry ge wap book, intituled, An 5 
ertion of the ſeven ſarraments again 
ks He took a refoſution 
of going to Rome for the ſettlement of 
ſome points of doQrine ; but cardinal 
Wolſey calling together a ſynod of the 
whole clergy, made him lay that inten- 
tion aſide: he delivered himſelf in it 
with great freedom, on account of the 
cardinal's ſtatelineſs. The k. having 
deſired his opinion on the validity of 
his marriage with Catherine of Arra- 
gon, he always perſiſted in his opinion 
of its validity. In 15 29, he warmly 
oppoſed 
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parl. the 
monaſteries, as he alſo did 


in 


that N was then rejected. 
1530 he e two dangers 3 
= Richard — —— acquaint- 
ed with the cook, coming into the bi- 
ſhop's kitchen, took this opportunity 
while the cook was gone to fetch him 
ſome drink, to throw a great quantity 
of poiſon into gruel which was prepar- 
ed for the biſhop's dinner. He could 
not eat any thing that day, fo eſcaped ; 
but of 17 perſons who had eat of it, 
one Mr, Bennet Curvin, and an old 
widow died, and the reſt never reco- 
vered their healths. Upon this occaſi- 
on an act was made, which declared 
poiſoning to be high-treaſon, and ad- 
judged the offender to be boiled to death. 
That ſevere puniſhment was inflicted 
upon Rouſe, in Smithfield foon after. 
But the act was repealed, 1 Edw. VI. ch. 
xii. and 4 Mar. i. As for the other 


portunity were ſeek ing for, in the 
1 . 


peeches that related to the 
king ; he ſent a letter to the houſe of 
dds, to excuſe his conduct in that af- 
fair., He was 33 
priſonment during the king's pleaſure, 
and was releaſed upon paying 308 1. 
for his majeſty's uſe, according to Hall. 
In the ſame parliament which met in 
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January 1 533-4, wherein this ſentence 
— — him, an act was made 
which abſolutely annulled the marriage 
of k. Henry with Catherine of Arra- 
; confirmed his marriage with Anne 
3 intailed the crown her iſ- 
ſue, and nominally on the Elina - 
beth 3 made it high treaſon to act any 
wiſe to this laſt marriage; 
and enjoined all perſons whatſoever to 
it. On March" — 
act. , in 
thereof, an oath was taken by both 
houſes to the obſervation of it, in it's 
fulleſt meaning. Bp. Fiſher inſtead 
of taking this oath, retired to his houſe 
at Rocheſter : But he received order 


from the archb of Canterbury and other 


commiſſioners i red under the 
Le the oath, to appear 

fore them, at Lambeth. He appear - 
ed, and deſired time to conſider of the 
oath, They allowed him 5 days; at 
the expiration of the time he repaired 
to the commiſſioners 3 he told them his 
conſcience would not permit him to 
ſubſcribe it without he was allowed to 
make ſome alterations in it. He was 
anſwered that the k. would not permit 
that the oath ſhould admit of any ex- 
ceptions or alterations in it, and that 
he muſt anſwer whether he would or 
would not ſabſcribe ; to which the bp. 
replied, My anſwer is, that foraſmuch 
as my conſcience cannot be ſatisfied, [ 
* abſolutely refuſe the oath ;* whereupon 


op- he was immediately committed to the 


Tower, April 26, 1534. As he was 
in great repute for learning and piety, 

t endeavours were uſed by ſome bi- 
Hops and other great men to bring 


ing him to a compliance; the iſſue was, 


he declared be would never ſwear to 
the ſucceſſion z never diſpute any more 
about the marri and promiſed al- 
legiance to the k. but his conſcience 
could not be convinced, that the mar- 
riage was againſt the law of God. 
The k. was not ſatisfied with theſe con- 
ceſhons ; therefore in the parl. which 


met i Nav. 15 34, he was attainted for 


refuſing 
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refuſing the oath of ſucceſſion, and his 
biſhopric was —— 5 2d 
of January following. During his con- 
— he was — unkibdly uſed, 
and was ſcarcely allowed neceſſaries. 
He continued above a y. in his con- 
finement in the Tower, when 
Paul III created him a cardinal on 
May 21, 1535, by the title of cardi- 
nal prieſt of St. Vitalis. The king 
hearing of it, ſtrictly ordered that the 
hat ſhould not be brought into his do- 
minions, and therefore it was brought 
no nearer than Calais. Secretary Crom- 
well was alſo ſent to examine the bp. 
concerning this affair, and from that 
time his ruin ſeemed to be abſolutely 
determined on. And as there was not 
then any legal advantage to be taken 
againſt him, Rich, the ſolicitor- gene- 
ral went to him, and in a treacherous 
manner, drew ſome diſcourſe from him 
in relation to the ſupremacy, which he 
laid hold of ; whereupon a ſpecial com- 
miſſion was drawn up for trying him, 
dated June 1, 1535, and the indictment 
againit him for high-treaſon was found 
11th of the ſame month, it being (as the 
record expreſſes it) for having faid, 
The king owre ſoveraigne lord is not 
©* hed yn erthe of the churche of Eng- 
land.“ His books and other effects 
whatſoever were ſeized on. Being very 
ill when the indictment was found, he 
was not brought to his trial till the 
17th at the King's Bench bar, when he 
was extremely weak. After a ſhort 
trial he was found guilty of high-trea- 
ſon by his jury, chiefly, if not folely 
for the words above-mentioned, and 
was condemned to ſuffer death, not- 
withſtanding all he could ſay in his de- 
fence, He was carried in a chair, up- 
on account of his being very weak, to 
the place of execution, upon Tower- 
hill, where he was beheaded at ten 
o'clock in the morning, in the 77th y. 
of his age. He was author of 
works. 

FITZ-JAMES (James) was the na- 
tural ſon of James II, k. of England. 
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He was born in France in 1671. He 
carried arms in his youth, and was 
wounded at the fiege of Buda, diftin- 
guiſhing himſelf in the battle which the 
imperialiſts gained over the Turks ſoon 


after. — abdicating tho 
throne of Eng and going to France 
in 1689, be followed kim thither, and 
afterwards went to Ireland to command 
in the abſence of lord Tyrconnel. He 
was, in 1669, at the ſiege of Londonder- 
ry, and at the battle of the Boyne, 
where his horſe was killed under him. 
After his return to France he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf at the of Mons, 
Charleroi; and Aeth, and at the bat- 
tlesof Steinkirk and Neuerwinde, where 
he was taken priſoner, and immediate- 
ly exchanged for the d. of Ormond. 
He _ in —_— as a lieutenant- 
general, duri campaipns of 1701, 
1702, — and the king having 
—_— him letters of naturalization in 

1703, gave him the command of 
the forces which he ſent to the catholic 
k. who made him a grandee of Spain. 


He reduced many cities, and when he 
was recalled, was made of 
the Ceven- 


following y. 
He fignalized himſelf on many occaſi- 
ons, and was made a marſhal of France. 
He was killed at the ſiege of Philipſ- 


_ . June 12, 1734. 
ITZ- WILLIAMS (William) was 
the ſon of fir Thomas Fitz-Williams of 
Aldwarke in Yorkſhire, who, in 18 12, 
was made one of the eſqrs. of the 
to k. Henry VIII, and the y., follow- 
ing had a command in the fleet, which 
fought the French off Breſt, and behav- 
ing very bravely there, received a very 
dangerous wound in the breaſt with a 
broad arrow. This did not hinder his 
_ preſent at the fiege of Tournay 
the ſame y. where he ſo much diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in the fight of this 
prince, that he was honoured with 
knighthood, 
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ſtantly emp 
him y uſeful to his prince, and 
ul to the ſeamen. Of theſe we 
are aſſured, he called every _—_ = 
name, never taking any prize but w 
he ſhared among them, or ſuffering 
more than two months to elapſe * 
they were fully paid their wages. 
merchants — . to 
him, upon account of his great atten- 
tion to their concerns, and he was high- 
ly eſteemed by the k. for the punQual- 
lity with which he executed his orders, 
and his wonderful expedition in what 
he undertook. He executed the of- 
fice of vice-admiral during the abſence 
of the earl of Surry,then lord lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1520, and conveyed the 
k. when he paſſed over to France, in 
order to an interview with Francis I. 
And two years after, when a war broke 
out with that prince, ſir William with 
a good fleet was ſent to protect our 
, and to moleſt the enemy which 
he did effectually; but was not quite 
ſo ſucceſsful in 1523, when he had or- 
ders to prevent & d. of Albany from 
g with French ſuccours into Scot- 
d ; for though he once diſperſed the 
duke's fleet, and actually took ſome of 
their ſhips with ſeveral perſons of di- 
ſtinction on board, yet that cunnink 
p_ eſcaped him by this artifice, 
e pretended to abandon his enterprize, 
relanded his forces, and o the 
ſhips to be laid up ; but as ſoon as he 
underſtood the Engl. admiral was re- 
turned to his own coaſts, he inſtantly 
reimbarked his troops, and continuing 
his voyage, notwithſtanding it was the 
winter ſeaſon, arrived ſafely in his own 
country. In the 16th of Henry VIII, 
fir William was preferred to be captain 
of Guines caſtle in Picardy; in the 
next year he was ſent embaſſador into 
France, and executed his commiſſion 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that he was from 
that time, more and more in the king's 
favour. After the fall of cardinal 
Wolſey, for whotn our admiral had 
Vor. II. 


ed at ſea, where he made i 


em- 
z and following year, be- 
ing already treaſurer of the houſehold, 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, 
and knight of the Garter, the king, by 
letters patent, raiſed him to the dignity 
of admiral of England, Ireland, Wales, 
Normandy, Gaſcoine, and Aquitaine: 
and by other r ſoon after 
created him earl of Southampton # 
ſhortly after he was promoted to the 
pob of lord privy-ſeal, in which qua- 
ity he paſſed over into France, with 
hn lord Ruſſel, who ſucceeded him 
as high admiral (the war being broke 
out again), with two troops of horſe, 
which how loth he was to quit 
the ſervice of his country in a mili 
way. His conſtitution being m 
broken through continual fatigues, he 
made his will, whereby, among other 
legacies, he bequeathed the king his 
maſter, his beſt collar of the Garter, 
and his rich George ſet with diamonds. 
Yet on the breaking out of a war with 
Scotland, to which his friend and com- 
mander Thomas d. of Norfolk, was 
immediately ordered, with 4 numerous 
army, this brave captain would not re- 
main behind, but with a briſk 
of horſe and foot lead the van; but 
at Newcaſtle, overcome with his diſcaſe 
and fatigue, he died, to the great regret 
of his royal maſter, as 4s of his 
general, who commanded his banner 
to be borne, as it had hitherto been, ini 
the front of the army all the reſt of 
the expedition, as a mark of the reſpect 
due to his memory. By his counteſs, 
Mabel, ter to Henry lord Clif- 
ford, he had no iſſue. 

FLAMSTEED (John) b. at Denby 
in Derbyſhire, Aug. 19, _ WAS 
educated at the free-ſchool o — 
Having always a bad ſtate of heal 
it hindered his father from ſending him 
to =_ univerſity. In his early * 
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he teck to the ſtady of aftronomy; In 


1669 he collected ſome remarkable 
oclipſes of the fixed-ſtars by the moon, 
which would happen in 1670, and 
calculated them from the Caroline 
tables ; this piece being read before 
the Royal Society, was highly ap- 
proved, and from that time he held 
a great mathematical correſpondence 
both at home and abroad, particular- 
ty with Dr. Tfaac ' Barrow, and Mr. 
Haac Newton. He very much im- 
proved the barometer, as alſo teleſ- 
copes and the micrometer ; and his 
reputation was raiſed ſo high, that in 
1675 he was appointed king's aſtro- 
nomer, with a ſalary of 1001. p. an. 
payable out of the office of ordnance, 
to commence from the Michaelmas 
before. The Eaſter following our 
author was ordained at Ely Houſe by 
bp. Gunning. Aug. 10, 1675, the 
foundation of the royal obſervatory 
at Greenwich was laid, and during the 
building of it, Mr.Flamſteed lodged at 
Greenwich ; and his quadrant and 
teleſcopes being kept in the queen's 
houſe there, he obſerved with them 
the appulſes of the moon and planets 
to the fixed ſtars. About the y. 1674 
he was preſented to the living of Bur- 
ſton in Surrey, which he enjoyed to 
his death, which happened Dec. 31, 
1719, being occaſioned by a ſtrangu- 
ry, under which he had laboured for 
3 days. His Hiftoria caleflis Britan- 
nica was publiſhed at London, 1725, 
in 3 vol. fol. and dedicated to the 
king by his widow and Mr. James 
Hodgſon, 

FLETCHER (John). See Be av- 
MONT, 

FLEETWOOD (William) ſon of 
Mr. Jeffery Fleetwood, prothonota- 
xy of: the Poultry compter, b. 1656, 
educated at Eton ſchool, and from 


thence eleded to King's college, 


Cambridge. About the time of the 


revolution he entered into holy or- 


ders, and was made chaplain to k. 
William and q. Mary; and, by the in- 


per an. in Buckinghamſh 
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tereſt of Dr. Godolphin, 


was made fellow of that ge and 
rector of St. Auſtin's, London. Soon 
after he was appointed lecturer of St. 
Dunſtan's, Fleet-ftreet. About the y. 
1705 he retired from the city to Wex- 
ham, a ſmall rectory of about 601; 


ire, where 
he enjoyed the eaſe and pleaſure of 
that privacy, which he had ſo much 
longed for, in a neat commodious 
houſe and gardens; and that which 
made this retirement the more agree- 
able, was its nearneſs to his beloved 
Eton. In 1708, upon the death of 
Dr. William Beveridge, bp. of St. 
Aſaph, he was nomin by the 
queen to that ſee, without any ſoli. 
citation of his own.- He publiſhed 
4 ſermons, 1. On the death of g. Mary, 
1694; 2. On the death of the d. of 
Gloceſſer, 1700 ; 3. On the death l. 
William; 4. On the queen's acceſſion to 
the throne, preached in 1703 : the 
preface to which ſermons was order- 
ed, in May 1712, to be burnt, by a 
vote of the majority of the houſe of 
commons. He was author of ſeveral 
works, and died Aug. 4, 1723, in the 
67th y. of his age. | 
s FLORUS E. Annæus) lived 
about 200 y. after Auguſtus; he wrote 
an elegant Compendium of the hiflory of 
Rome, from Romulus down to the time 
Trajan. The accuracy and brevi- 
ty of it are wonderful, and there are 
many ſhining ſentences interſperſed 
like jewels throughout, both with 
Jud ent and truth, tho in general 

e ſeems too profuſe in his-panegyrics 
on the Roman people. He 1s ad- 
mired for the elegance of his ſtyle. _ 
The beſt editions of his works are ad 
uſum Delphini, 4*, cum notis variorut 
& Dukeri, 89. 

FOLARD (Charles) b. at Avignon, 
df parents who were perions of diſ- 
tinction. He ſhewed, when he was 
very young, ſtrong inclinations to a 
military way of lite, which increaſed 

as 
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as ſoon as he was able ta read Cfar's 
Commentaries, which he made his 
chief compapiop, Having left his pa- 
rents, at 16 years of age, he carried 
a muſquet much Punt you! will, 
and applying h more and more 
to the ſtudy of the military art; he 
was a p | 
1688, He then practiſed in mini- 
ature the moſt grand operations, and 
made it his buſineſs to draw. plans 
of the countries where he went. In 


1702, monſ. de Vendome made him Comm 


his aid de camp; a little after he 
followed the grand prior, who com- 
manded the army in Lombardy, aſ- 
ſiſted in the taking many places, 

diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of 
Caſſano, where he received 3 wounds. 
The year following, he defended 
Modena againſt pr. Eugene, and form- 
ed a plan of operations for many 
ſucceſsful expeditions, He was at- 
terwards dangerouſly wounded at the 
battle of Malplaquet, and being made 
a priſoner ſome time after, he ren- 
dered a piece of ſervice to his own 
country, by engaging pr. Eugene in 
a ſcheme, which gave marſhal Villars 
an opportunity to get himſelf out of 
a dangerous ſituation. In yain the 
emp. endeavoured to attach him to 
his ſervice; the moſt advantageous 
offers could not make the chevalier 
Folard forget what he owed to his 
country, In 1711 he was exchanged, 
and the k. beſides a penfion and the 
croſs of St. Louis, gave him the go- 
vernment of Bourbourg, which he 
held till his paths the only recom. 
pence he had for ſuch important ſer. 
vices Malta being beſieged by the 
Turks in 1714, he went Ricker and 
was of great ſervice in ſaving it. Be- 
ing deſirous of ſeeing the hero of the 
North, he embarked for Sweden, 
and was in great favour with Charles 
XII, whom he accompanied in his 
expedition to Norway, and at the 
liege of Frederickſhall, where that 
famous warrior was killed in 1718, 


E during the war of 
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On his return to France, * 
in 1719, un 


laſt cam 

marſhal d. bf Berwick, as maitre 95 

camp. After that he retired, and 
aye himſclf up to his ſtudies. He 

was very intimate with Maurice count 

Saxe, whom he inſtructed in the 

of war, and who never undert 


any thing without conſulting his maſ- 


ter. In 1751 Folard took a journey 
to Avignon, and died the y. tollow- 
ing, aged 83. He was author of a 
nentary on Polybius, in high eſteem. 
FONTAINE (John de la) a es- 
lebrated French poet, b. at Chateau 
Thierri in Champaigne, July 8, 1621. 
He was the ſon of Mr. Fontaine, 
maſter of the waters and foreſts ; at 
19 years of age, he entered himſelf 
among the fathers of the Oratory, 
whom he quitted 18 months after. 
He was 22 years of age, without 
being ſenſible of his own talents for 
poetry, but having heard an ode 
of Malherbe's read, he was ſeized 
with ſuch an admiration of it,, as if 
the poetic fire, which was ſhut up 
within himſelf, had * by that 
of this great poet. He immediat 
ſet himſelf to Lady Malherbe. — 
time after he married Mary Hericard 
the daughter of the Beutenant · general 
de la Ferts Milon, Beſides being 3 
eat beauty, ſhe had a ſuperior un- 
rſtanding, and aſſiſted la Fontaine 
in co 5 his works. He fell 
fick about the end of the y. made a 
2 confeſſion of all his ſins to 
ather Pouget of the Oratory, and 
being about to receive the Viaticum, 
he 4100 forgiveneſs of God, proteſting 
his ſorrow for having compoſed his 
Tales; his deteſtation of chem; and 
that he would employ his talents on 
no other ſubjects than morality and 
piety. He lived 2 years after this, 
and died at Paris, March 13, 1695, 
at 74 years of age. He was author 
of Fables which have ever been 
much admired, | 
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' FONTENELLE (Bernard de 
| Bovier de) b. at Rouen in 1657, his 
father was an advocate in the par- 
lament, he was author of the Pla- 
rality of worlds, Dialogues of the dead, 
and other works, an wo 2 ears 
perpetual ſecretary to the emy 
of Sciences, whole hiſtory he wrote, 
He died at Paris, in 1757, at near 

1100 years of . 
FORBISHER (fir Martin) was b. 
near Doncaſter in Yorkſhire, of mean 
ents, who bred him to the ſea. 
e diſtinguiſhed himſelf by being the 
firſt Engliſhman who attempted a 
N. W. —_ to China ; he ſet out 
from England, 1576, and though he 
did not fully ſucceed, he gained great 
Teputation, Having brought home 
a piece of black ſtone much like a 
ſea-coal, it was found upon trial to 
contain a quantity of gold. From 
this eſſay, the nation dreamt of 
mountains of gold, and capt. For- 
biſher was ſoon fitted out for a ſecond 
attempt. On May 26, 1577, they 
fell down to Graveſend, and the 
privy-council having ſent him orders 
to take in no more than the number 
appointed, many were diſcharged to 
their forrow. On July 4, being in 
the lat. 60 degrees and a half, they 
diſcovered Friezeland ; where they 
found upon the coaſt iflands of ice 
of incredible bigneſs. They went 
into a bay, where was alſo an iſland, 
about 3o leagues up the ſtreights, 
which in the preceding voyage they 
had named Forbiſher's Streights, and 
named it Warwick's Sound andIfland. 
The captain's commiſſion for this 
voyage was only to look for ore, and 
to leave the further diſcovery of the 
N. W. paſlage till another time. 
Having, therefore, in the laſt mention- 
ed iſland, found a large quantity of 
ore, he took a lading of it, and ſet 
fail for England, where he arrived 
the latter end of Sept. and was moſt 
graciouſly received by the q. and as 


FOR 


there was a great probability of mak- 
ing advantageous returns in gold 
ore, another rouge was reſolved on. 


Accordingly the r end of May 
they ſet ſail with 15 ſhips, and in the 
beginning of July, came to the en- 
trance of Forbiſher's Streights, but 
were driven out to ſea by a violent 
ſtorm ; however, on the 23d they 
anchored in Warwick's Sound. But 
the ſeaſon of the y. being too far ad- 
vanced to undertake any new diſ- 
coveries, they got great quantities of 
ore, and a council being called, it 
was determined to return to England, 
where they arrived in Oct. In 158 
capt. Forbiſher commanded the aid 
in the ſucceſsful expedition of fir 
Francis Drake to the Weſt Indies. 
In 1588, he was capt. of the Tri- 
umph, which had the greateſt num- 
ber of men aboard in the whole 
Engliſh fleet. On July 26, he was 
knighted, with four other brave 
captains at ſea, by the lord high ad- 
miral, for their gallant behaviour 
againſt the Spaniſh armada. In 1 594 
he went with four men of war to the 
aſſiſtance of k. Henry IV, of France, 
againſt a body of Leaguers and Spa- 
niards, who had fortified themſelves 
at Croyzon near Breſt ; but was un- 
fortunately wounded by a ball, Nov. 
7, at an aſſault upon the place, of 
which he died, ſoon after he returned 
with the fleet to Plymouth, and was 
there buried. 

FORD (John) a gentleman of the 
Middle Temple, who wrote in the 
reign of Charles I, He was a well- 
wither to the muſes, and a friend and 
acquaintance of moſt of the poets 
of his time. He was not only a 
partner with Rowley and Decker in 
the Witch of Edmonton, and with 
Decker in the Sun's darling; but 
wrote likewiſe himſelf 7 plays, moſt 
of which were acted at the Phoenix 
in the Black-fryars, and may be 
known by an Anagram inſtead of his 

names 


FOX 
name, generally printed in the title- 


Page, 12. 

Fips Honor. 
His ius was more turned for 
tragedy than comedy, which occa- 
fioned an old poet to write thus of 


him: 

Deep in a dump, John Ford alone 
was got, | 

With folded arms, and melancholy 
har 


FOX (John) was b. at Boſton in 
Lincolnſhire, in 1517 ; at 16 years 
of age, was ſent to Brazen Noſe col- 
lege in the univerſity of Oxford, and 
was afterward elected a fellow of 
Magdalen college. In his youn 

ut afterward applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of divinity, and diſcovered 
himſelf in favour of the reformation 
then in hand, before he was known to 
them who maintained the cauſe, or 
were of ability to protect the main- 
tainers of it. His conduct in ſeveral 
reſpects, and eſpecially in abſenting 
himſelf from the chapel, occaſion- 
ing him to be ſuſpected of hereſy ; 
he was obliged to leave the co 
In 1545. His friends were greatly 
diſpleaſed with him, ſo that he wasre- 
duced to great diſtreſs, when he was 
taken into the houſe of fir Tho. Lucy, 
of Warwickſhire, to inſtruct his 
children, where he married; ſome 
time after that, he was ſent for by the 
ducheſs of Richmond, to be tutor to 
the children of the earl of Surry. 
Ia this family he lived at Ryegate 
in Surry, in the laſt years of the 
reign of k. Henry VIII, and the 
whole reign of Edward VI; and 
was the firſt man who preached the 
Goſpel in that place, even when the 
Roman catholic religion was in great 
ſtrength. Gardiner, bp. of Win- 
cheſter endeavouring to ſeize him, 
the duke of Norfolk, his pupil, got 
him conveyed on board a ſhip for 
Antwerp; afterward he went to Baſil, 


FOX 


and was correcter of a preſs there, 
where he began to write his hiſtory 


of the acts and monuments of the 


church. On q. Elizabeth's acceſſion, 
he returned to England, and was en- 
tertained the duke of Norfolk. 
He might have been raiſed to v 
conſiderable ents inthech 
if he would have accepted them; 
but the only ones which he enjoyed, 
were the prebend of Shipton, in the 
church of Saliſbury, and the vicarage 
of St. Giles's, near Cri te, in 
London. In July 1575, he wrote a 
Latin letter to the q. to diſſuade her 
majeſty from putting to death 2 

tiſts, who had been condemned to 
be burnt. He was — for 
his piety, charity, humility, and in- 
— — to the duties of his 
function. He was author of ſeveral 
works. He — . 18, 1587, 
in the oth of his age. 

FOX ( COD ew che firſt of 
the ſe& of the people called Quakers, 
in England, b. in 1624, in the village 
of Drayton, in Lei ire; his 
father was a weaver. Fox at firſk 
followed his father's trade ; afterward 
he took to that of a ſhoemaker; bat 
in his youth diſcovered an elevation 
of mind above his condition, had a 

memory, and in a little time 
learned almoſt all the Scripture by 
heart. At the age of 19, all at once, 
he thought himſelf inſpired, and ſet 
up for a prophet, and from that time 
he looked upon himſclf as a man 
raiſed by God, to correct the vices 
of his time. Poſſeſſed with this notion, 
he travelled about England, clothed 
in leather, and gained proſelytes 
among all ranks of people. Appear. 
ing before the judges, at Derby, hq 
preached to them, and inſiſted fa 
ſtrongly on the neceſſity of theig 
trembling before the Lord, that the 
perſon who was commiſſioned to ex- 
amine him, cried out, that he himſelf 
had occafion to be a Quaker. Fox 
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was nine times put in priſon z and 
while he was confined at Lancaſter 
he became acquainted - with dame 
Fell; the widow ofa noted magiſtrate, , 
whom he afterwards married. He 
catried her with him into America, 
in 1662, to ſpread his doctrine there, 
and wrote letters to all the ſovereigns 
in Aſia and Africa, perſuading them 
to embrace his tenets: He died in 
168 1; after his return to England. 
Oliver Cromwell made him an offer 
of an 2 ent in his palace ; but 
he re it, and only deſired his 
ection. 0 


prot : 

- FRANCIS (St.) of Aſhfi; patriarch 
and founder of the order of this name, 
hath been ſo called, becauſe he was 
bi at Aſſiſi in Ombria, in 1182, being 
the fon of a merchant, which occupa- 
tion he followed himſelf in his youth. 


His name was John, but he was com- 


monly called Francis, becauſe he had 
Jearfit the French lan . Having 
taken 4 reſolution to renounce the 
world; and to quit all property in 
temporal goods, he had foon a great 
number ot diſciples, which put it into 
his head to found a religious order, 
about the y. 1206, or 1208. Pope 
Innocent III approved. this order in a 
_ council of Lateran,1215; and 

onorius III, confirmed it in 1225. 
"Theſe religious were called Fratres 
Minores. St. Francis, preaching on 
Mount Carmerio, near Aſſiſi, a great 
number of people of both ſexes fol- 
lowed him, and would not quit him, 
till they were received as brothers 
and ſiſters; which gave birth to a 
third order, in regard to that of the 
Minors and of St. Claire. This 
new joſtitution preſently ſpread itſelf 
through Italy, Spain and France; and 
the zeal of its holy founder not con- 
fining itfelf to Europe only, he ob- 
tained of the pope leave to go into 
Syria. But a tempeſt flung him upon 
the coaſt of Sclavonia, and- obliged 
him to return into Italy. Aſter hav- 
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ing held -4 general chapter of his 
er at Rome, he went from Damietta 
into Egypt, and obtained of the ſul- 
tan 4 liberty to preach, after, as t 
is ſaid, having offered to walk into 
the fire; to prove the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion. Upon his return 
to Italy, he reſigned the generalſtip 
of the order in favour of Peter de 
Catama, and retired into one of the 
higheſt mountains of the Appennines. 
They pretend, that he thete ſaw a 
ſeraphim cruciſſed all on fire; and 
that aſter this viſion, there remained 
on his fleſh, marks, which repreſented 
the g wounds of J. C. which made 
him be called the ſeraphic, which has 
been continued to all his order. At 
laſt this ſaint, weakned by preachi 
and many diſtempers, died at Alt, 
Oct. 4 1226, aged 45. He was only 
a deacon, having never received the 
order of prieſthood. St. Francis left 
2 rules to his order. He exhorted 
them, amongſt other things, to con- 
temn the world, to work with their 
hands, and to content themſelves 
with reteiving for their labour the 
neceſſaries of life, but no money. 
He forbid them to preach without 
the permiflion of the bp. and that 
they ſhould poſſeſs nothing of their 
own. He was held in ſo much ve- 
neration, that when he came into a4 
city, the clergy and the people came 
often about him, and were eager to 
touch him. He was canonized 2 
years after his death, by Gregory 
IX. His order increaſed ſo conſi- 
derably, that in the firſt, general 
chapter, there were reckoned above 
5ooo belonging to it. It is divided 
ſince that, by reforms, into different 
branches, ſuch as the Recoleets, 
the Capuchins, &c. A book was 
publiſhed,. intitled, Les conformites de 
la vir te St. Francois a la wit de J. C. 
FRANCIS of Lorrain, duke of 
Guiſe and Aumale, pr. of Joinville, 
&c. eldeſt ſon of Claude of * 
u 
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caſions. = he received at the 


Bologne, cauſed him to be 
* He was at the co- 


ronation of — who honoured 


him with a ard, and 


loaded him with - = 6. and honours, 


He put a ſtop. to the conqueſts, of 
Charles V. by obliging him to raiſe 
the ſiege of Meta, 
xd the y. following, be 
v 
the battle of Renty. He went into 
Italy in 1557, to the ſuccour of Paul 
IV, and obliged the Spaniards. to 
make peace, Aker, the Foſs of the 
battle of St. Quintin he was recalled, 
made lieutenant- general of the 
king's armies, both at home and 
abroad. His return gave freſh cou- 
rage to the troops, and in 8 days he 
took Calais — the Engliſh, which 
they had had in their poſſeſſion 210 
years. He alſo took Thionville from 
the Spaniards; and after the death aſ 
Henry II, Francis II, his ſucceſſor; 
renewed his commiſſion of lieutenant= 
general. Such an accumulation of 
honours .drew upon bim the jea- 
louſy of the grandees, who endea- 
voured to deſtroy him by the: i 
racy of Amboiſe ; but it was 
covered, and the parliament gave to 
the duke of Guiſe the glorious title 
of Preſerver of his country. After 
the death of Francis II, the 
of the houſe of Auftria being laid 
aſide, the duke formed, with the 
conſtable Montmorenci, and the 
marſhal St. André, a union which 
the Hugenots called the Triumvirate. 
The efteem admiral de Coligni was in, 
obliged them to remove from court. 
A quarrel which happened between 
the duke of Guiſe and the inha- 
bitants of Vaſly, was, as it were, 
the ſignal of war; they armed on 
both fides ; and the duke of Guiſe, 


great 


an. 1, 1553. 
gained his 
antages over the Imperialiſts, at 


after 
, and 


28 
returning to 2 nc 2 
piſtol ſhox diſcharged 

+ died RE om 


p 2 de Mere. + 
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FRANCIS de France, 45 of Alen 
-th ſon of 


jealouſy againſt the d. of Anjou, 
whom he went to the ſiege of Ro- > Ta 
chelle in 1 N. TILT 
came to 4 crown by the name q 
Henry III, be. put himſelf at the 
of thoſe who. were called the. male. 
contents. Ie left the court in 1575, 
be becauſe he was refuſed. the lieuten 
general of the kingdom, and ele 
to return without having his appen· 
conſiderably augmented, and 
te green him, In 1578, 
he went, . contrary to the his 
brother” s will, into the Low 
tries, whe. the  confederates.. has 
invited him. He took them unden 
his protection, and ſeized on Bing 
Nov. 6, the ſame y, after which, he 
returned into France, a peace being 
then talked of. Some time after, he 
was acknowleged ſovereign of tha 
Low Countries, he delivered Cambr 
beſieged by the d. of Parma, — 
obliged Cateau Cambreſis to ſurren - 
der at diſcretion, In 1581, he went 
over into England, to ef; 2 — 
lzabeth, with whom he 
marriage Was as good as ended 
on. But aſter two months, having 
found that the q. only trifled with 
him, he — into the Low Coun+ 
tries, where he was crowned d. of 
Brabant and count of Flanders. In 
the end, the bad counſels of. his fa- 
vourite ruined his affairs, and hav- 
G 4 ing 


ER 
ing returned to France to re-eſtabliſh 
them, he died of a phthiſic at Cha- 
teau Thierri, June 10, 1584. He 
was never married. ts ALIGN 

* FRANCIS I k. of France, fon of 
Charles of Orleans, connt of 1 
leme; and of ' Louiſa of Savoy, b. at 
Cognac in 1594, ſucceeded Lewis 
XII, and was crowned at Rheims, 
25 Jan. 1515. He at the ſame time 
took upon him the title of d. of Mi- 
lan, which fell to him by the death 
of his great 1 5 In order 
22 e right of this duchy, 
he made alliances with the neighbour- 


ing princes, and made preparations 
for 
caſion for money, his chancellor Du - 
t, a man of no prineiples, put it 
to his head to fell the offices, to 
ugment the taxes, and to lay on 
new impoſts without the conſent of 
the ſtates, which was contrary to the 
laws and maxims of the kingdoms. 
Francis, by this means, having raiſed 
an army of 40000 men, paſſed the 
Alps, and encamped near Marignan, 
a little city in fight of Milan. It 
was here he fought the famous battle 
againſt the Swiſs, which laſted 2 days, 
where the k. behaved with the utmoſt 
bravery, and- cut in pieces his ene- 
Mikes. The famous Trivulce, who 
had been in 18 battles, ſaid, this was 
4 battle of giants, and the others 
children's play. This victory made 
him maſter of the Milaneſe, which 
the uſurper Sforza yielded to him. Leo 
X, who was juſt on the point of de- 
claring againſt France, now ſought 
the alliance of the conqueror, and the 
ſubtle pontiff, the greateſt politician 
of that age, found it no difficult mat- 
ter to deceive Francis, who had no- 
thing but ſpirit, courage, and inte- 
ity. Here it was among other 
things that the foundation of that con- 


cordat was laid, whereby theſe 2 ſo- 
yereigns very liberally beſtowed on 
each other, what belonged to neither 


going into Italy. As he had oc- 
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of them. The the right 
of nomination n 
abbeys in France to the k. and the 
k. in return gave the firſt fruits of 
theſe benefices to the pope. The k. 
having given his orders for the preſer- 


vation of the Milaneſe, returned 


hotnej and made a treaty at Noyon, 

with Charles V, in 1516; But this 
laſt —— elected emp. in the 

room of his uncle, Maximilian I, in 

preference to Francis, who was him- 
ſelf a competitor for that honour, a 
jealouſy immediately broke out be- 
tweet thoſe 2 rivals, and kindled a 
war which laſted a long time. The 
pretence was, the - refuſal which 
Charles made of ſurrendering Na- 
varte, to Hen. d' Albert, its lawful 
ſovereign, according to the treaty of 
Noyon. The k. to force him to keep 
his word made a conqueſt of Na- 
varre, and loſt it again preſently. On 
the other hand, Charles was driven 
out of Picardy, where he had got 
footing, and the French armies took 

many cities in Flanders. But through 
the bad conduct of Lautree, the in- 
trigues of Bonivet, and the want of 
money, which the k. and his mother 

conſumed in idle expences, made 

him loſe the Milaneſe. It coſt Sam- 

blancas hislife, to whom the ducheſs 

imputed theſe diſgraces, tho? ſhe had 

no body to blame but herſelf. This 

revengeful princeſs made things wo 

in — * her ill uſage, — — 

ſtable of Bourbon, Who would not 

take notice of the rd ſhe had for 

him, to throw himſelf into the em- 

peror's intereſts, who gave him the 

command of his armies. He 

to drive the French out of Italy, by 

a bloody victory he gained over them 

atBicoque, and who, heated by ſucceſs, 

entered into Provence by the county. 
of Nice, and befieged Marſeilles. 
But having been informed that Francis 

was marching towards him, he de- 


camped with precipitation ; and * 


k. continuing his march, entered 
Italy, took Milan, and beſieged 
Pavia. It was from before this place, 
from which this battle took its name, 
on the eve of St. Matthias, 1525, 
that the k. after having had 2 of his 
horſes killed under him, was taken, 
with the braveſt men of his army. 
He was immediately conducted to 
Pizzighitone, where the emperor 
offered him his liberty on ſuch hard 
conditions, that he ſaid he would 
rather die in priſon, than ſubmit to 
them.. In about 2 months after, he 
was ſent to Madrid, where vexation 
and the il! uſage and perfidy of the 
Spaniards, brought on him a fever, 
which reduced him to the laſt extre- 
mity. But nothing could abate his 
firmneſs, and make him accept of 
diſhonourable offers, Hedetermined 
rather to give up his crown to the 
dauphin, and would have done it, if 
the emp. who was afraid of loſing all, 
had not at laſt conſented to give him 
his liberty, though ſtill on very un- 
reaſonable terms. But the k. on his 
return to France, ſet aſide the treaty 
> agar os an aſſembly of the 
tes, C together at Cognac, and 
entered into an alliance with the 
the k. of England, and all the prin- 
ces of Italy, again Charles. He 
then cauſed Lutrec to march again 
into Italy, where he had at firſt great 
ſucceſs; but he 
ples, and a diſtemper having carried 
off the greateſt part of the French 
army, the expedition came to nothing, 
and a peace at laſt concluded between 
the two potentates at Cambray, in 


1529, the k. obliging himſelf to pay i 


2 millions of crowns of gold for the 
ranſom of his children. Francis em- 
ployed the leiſure which- the peace 
had given him, to cauſe the arts to 
Rouriſh in his kingdom. He invited 
men of learning to his court, and 
beſtowed on them honours and eſtates, 
and loved to converſe with them. 
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Italy, 
army. This monarch was not more 
ſucceeſsful in Picardy, and he was 
obliged at laſt, to conclude a truce 
for 10 years with his enemy, in an 
interview at Nice, by the mediation 
of the A little after, Charles 


paſſing thro' France, in order to 
chaſtiſe the peo of Ghent, who had 
rebelled, amuſed Francis with the 
of the inveſtiture of the Mi- 


. | | 
— treachery of the ducheſs 
of Etampes, the king's miſtreſs, who 
found means to put into his poſſeſſion 
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that he —— 
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Neverthileſs, afraid 
alhions of, — 
be made tiom of peace at 
Creſpi; „inch wa at laſt concluded 
in 1644. Two years after, he made 
peace with the Engliſh; but the k. 
did not live long to enjoy the fruits of 
i; for he died the y. following of a 
lageting diſtemper; at 52 years of 

E. a | 14 | * 
RANG IG II, k. of France, ſon of 
Henry II, and of Catherine de Me- 
dicis, b. at Fontainebleau, Jan. 19, 
E544, his father being yet but dau- 


hin. He married at the age of 15, 
Mary Stuart q. of Scotland, duly 

ughtet of James V, and wWas 
crowned at the age of 26, at Rheims, 
by! the cardinal archb. of Lorrain. 
The: Guides taking advantage of the 
youth and weakneſs! of this prince, 
who had their 'niece, ren- 
dered — 1 that 
the princes of the „Anthony 
de — k. of Navarte, and the 
pr. of Condẽ, reſenting the injuſtice 


Joao: Gor their Ahe cnifed: vided 


troubles in the ſtats. They joined 
themſelves to the proteſtants, to pull 
down the houſt of the Guiſes, who 
had attached themſelves to the Roman 
eatholics. The partiſans of the pr. 
ſormed the couſpiracy of Amboiſe 
againſt the k. in 1560, which was 
diſcovered, and Renaudie, who con- 
ducted it, was killed; The pr. of 
Conde was accuſed of having a ſhare 
i it, and was condemned to have 
his bead cut off, but the ſudden death 
of the k. changed the face of affairs, 
Francis II, had - publiſhed; in 1559, 
an edi, by which he prohibited the 
proteſtants to hold any afſemblies'; 
and he had erected a chamber in every 
parliament, ow purpoſe to take cog- 
nizance of cauſes relating to them, 
which obtained the denomination of 
the Chambre Ardente. This young 
pr. was carried off by an impoſthume 
in his ear, Dec. 5, 1560, before he 
kad attained his 17th y. His body 
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was buried at St. Dennis without 
pomp, and upon his coffin there was 
wrote theſe words: Where is Ta- 
neguy du Chatel now ?? It was in his 
reign that the proteſtants began to be 
called Hugenots. ... 7841 
FEREDEGONDR, wife of Chil- 
peric I, k of France, was à native of 
Avaucourt in Picardy, of an obſcure 
birth, and went into the ſervice of 
Audouaire, firſt wife of Chilperie. 
This woman, who was handſome, of 


a great ſpirit, but very wicked, neg- 


ed nothing which could pave her 
way towards gratifying her luſt of 
power. She influenced Chilperic to 
repudiate Audouairt, whom ſhe per- 
ſuaded to be godmother to one of 
her own daughters. She cauſed 
Golfonte, ſecond wife of this prince, 
to be aſſaſſinated, who afterward mar- 
ried Fredegonde. She ſet her huſ- 
band on committing a thouſand acts 
of injuſtice againſt his ſubjects, whom 
he loaded with taxes; and againſt 
his brothers, whom he attacked in 
their territories.” He: renewed the 
war 4 times, and having had the 
worſt of it at firſt, he was beſieged 
by Sigebert in Tournay, where he 
had no other reſourſe, but the 
of Fredegonde. She hired two a. 
ſaſſins, who killed Sigebert in the 
midſt of his principal domeſtics, in 
575. | She alſo cauſed to be mar- 
dered, at the ſame time, Merovus, fon 
of Chilperic, Clovis his brother, and 
Pretextatus, bp. of Rouen, who was 
killed on Eaſter Sunday, as he offi- 
ciated in his church. His crime was 
having married Merovus to Brein- 
chault. Chilperic himſelf was alſo 
aſſaſſinated ſome time after, as he re- 
turned from hunting; and ſome have 
added this crime to his wife's account, 
decauſe he had diſcovered her eri- 
minal amours with Landry, But it 
is not clear who was the author, or 
what was the cauſe of his being 
murdered. / After the death of Chil. 
peric, Fredegonde threw herſelf = 
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his fon Clotaire, into the arms f 
Gontran, whom ſhe preſently gained 
by her careſſes. Not _ able to 
rid of Childebert, k. of Auſtria, 
treachery, ſhe took up arms a- 

inſt him, and the armies being ity 
ght of one another near Soiſſons, 
in 591, it is ſaid, the carried her fon 


from rank to rank, to animate her 


ſoldiers; who put their enemies to 
the rout. She retobk Paris, and 
ſome other neighbouring cities, and 
died in 397, more infamous by her 
crimes, than famous by her victories, 
and leſt the affairs of her ſon Clo- 
taire II, in a good condition. 


FRE DERIC T'(Barbarofſa) emp. 


of Germany, ſucceeded Conrad 1H, 
his uncle, in 1152, and reigned near 
38 years. Aſter having made peace 
in Germany, he went into Italy, 
1153, to get himſelf crowned by 
pope Adrian IV, who would not per- 
form this ceremony, till Frederic 
held his ſtirrup for him to diſmount, 
which he did, aſter making ſome 
difficulty of it, in preſence of his 
whole army. In this journey, he 
brought under ſubjection ſome cities, 
which had revolted againſt him; he 
took” and demoliſhed Tortona, and 
obliged Verona to pay him a ſum of 
money. He alſo Milan, 
which aimed at the ſovereignty of 
Lombardy, and took its ſuburbs. 
Some time after, when Frederic kept 
his court at Benſangon, he received 
a letter from pope Adrian full of re- 
proaches. Frederic was angry at it, 
but more particularly at his ſaying 
he had given him the crown. He 
laid hold of theſe words in the letter, 
knowing well that at Rome they aſ- 
ſert, that the ſovereigns of Germany 
hold the Roman empire, and the 
kingdom of Italy, from the bounty 
of the popes; and that they would 
tranſmit to poſterity this opinion, not 
only by their words and writings, 
but alſo in their paintings; and in- 
deed there is in the palace of Lateran, 
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the emp. who was piqued at the pope s 
refuſing to conſrm the arehb. of Ra. 


venna; whom the emp. had elected. 
Very ſharp letters paſſed between 
them on this: bceafion ; the pope 
threatened Frederie to deprive him 
of his crown, if he had not more 
prudence. The emp. made a reply 
and ſaid to him, among other things, 
till the time of Conſtantine had Syl- 
veſter, any part of the royal diguity ? 
All that you have as pope, comes 
of the emperors, 
&c. While meaſures were taken to 
bring about a reconciliation, the 

died, and the greateſt part of 

cardinals nominated Alexander III. 
to ſucceed him. 'But the emp. Fre- 
deric refuſed to acknowlege him, and 
took the part of Octavian, who had 
been elected contrary to all the rules 
of election, by ſome cardinals, un- 
der the name of Victor III. This 
ſchiſm laſted a long while, and was 
the ſource of infinite —— In 
1176 the . ravaged the country 
— Milan, which he was in hopes 
to have ſurpriſed, but he was de- 
feated in a bloody battle; his horſe 
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was killed under him; and, not ap- 


| ring” for ſome time, he was ſup- 
poſed t 


be dead. This victory gave 
to the cities of Lombardy, 
And ruined the power of the empe- 
Fors of Germany in Italy; upon which 
Frederic took à reſolution to recon- 
eile himſelf to pope Alexander, whoſe 
anathemas he had defied: till then. 
They had an interview at Venice. 
The emperor proſtrated himſelf be- 
fore the pope, waited on him as an 
uſher in the church, and as an equerry 
when he mounted, his horſe. It is 
remarkable, that the abſolution given 
on this occaſion, reſts on nothing but 
the excommunication on account of 
the ſchiſm, without making any men- 
tion of reſtoring the emperor as de- 
yo by the pope: There would 
ave been no ſmall difficulty in per- 
ſvading him to ſubmit to the new pre · 
tenſions of Gregory VII, touching 
the depoſition of ſovereigns. There 
were ſome differences ſtill between 
pope Urban III and the emp. Frede - 
ric, on account of the lands which 
the counteſs Matilda had left to the 
church of Rome; and Urban was 
about to excommunicate the emperor, 
but death prevented him. Some time 
after the emperor went to the Holy 
Land with an army of i 50000 men, and 
after variety of ſucceſs, was drowned 
as he was bathing in the river of 
Cydnus, which goes from Tarſus into 
Cilicia, June 10,1198, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Henry VI. 
.  FREDERIC II, emp. was the ſon 
of Henry VI, had been nominated 
king of the Romans in the life time 
of his father, and was elected emperor 
in oppoſition to Otho, Dec. 13,1210. 
Otho died in 1218. Having now 
got rid of his competitor, he went to 
Rome to receive the imperial crown 
from the hands of pope Honorius III; 
he there renewed publicly the vow 
he had already made, to go to the 
Holy Land : but delaying to accom- 
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pliſh it, under different pretences, 
— the immediate ſucceſſor 
of Honorius III, excommunicated 
him, not being ſatisfied with the 
reaſons he gave for his delay, and 
threatened at the ſame time to depoſe 
him _ the empire. Frederic wrote 
lettery of complaint againſt the 

to ſeveral princes, « The church of 
© Rome, ſays he in a letter to the k. 
© of England, burns with ſo much 
© avarice, that the riches belonging 
to it not being ſufficient to alt 
© its avarice, ſhe is not aſhamed to 
* plunder princes, and to make them 
© tributary to her. She diſperſes her 
© legates on every fide, not to preach 
© the word of God, but to heap to- 
© gether treaſures, and to reap that 
* the did not ſow.” The pope re- 
newed on Holy Thurſday, 1228, the 
excommunication of the emperor, and 
wrote to the biſhops of the empire, 
that if Frederic continued to contemn 
the excommunication, he abſolved 
from their oath all thoſe who had 
ſworn fidelity to him; for that ac- 
cording to a decree of pope Urban II, 
they were not obliged to maintain the 
fidelity which they had ſworn: to a 
Chriſtian prince, when he deſpiſed 
the commands of God. The emperor 
made no more account of this ad ex- 
communication than of the firſt. 
However, he undertook his voyage 
beyond ſea, altho' Gregory had for- 
bid him to go before he was abſolv- 
ed; but he ſent word to the pope, 
that he had left full er with 
Rainald, d. of Spoletto, to make his 
peace with him. The pope refuſing 
to treat with Rainald, this laſt at- 
tacked the patrimony of St. Peter, 
and Gregory ſeeing that he made a 
joke of his excommunications, had 
recourſe to the real ſword. In this 
war unheard of cruelties were com- 
mitted on both fides. However, Fre- 
deric being got into Paleſtine, to 
Cordeliers brought to the patriarch of 
| | Jeruſalem, 
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Jeruſalem letters from the pope,which 
commanded him to im the em. 
ror excommunicated and perjured ; 
e alſo prohibited any one to obey 
him, or to ſhew any reſpect to him. 
However, it did not prevent his 
making a peace with Meledin ſultan 
of Babylon, who delivered up to him 
Jeruſalem, and ſome other cities, on 
condition, he ſhould not come near 
the —_— belonging to the Muſſul- 
men. The Templars and Hoſpitalers 
would not be concerned in this trea- 
ty, no more than the patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem, who went to prohibit the ce- 
lebration of divine ſervice in that 
city. The Templars and Hoſpitalers 
ſeeing that the pope had declared 
with ſo much warmth againſt Fre- 
deric, wrote to the ſultan of Egypt, 
that this prince intended to go, at- 
tended by a few perſons, to the river 
Jordan, and that he might eaſily 
carry him off, The ſultan having re- 
ceived the letter, deteſted the perjury 
of theſe monaſtics, and ſent the let- 
ter to the emperor, who had already 
been informed of the treachery, but 
was not willing to believe it. This 
was the ſource of his hatred againſt 
theſe two military orders. Neverthe- 
leſs the Templars were more accuſed 
of this treachery than the Hoſpitalers. 
Frederic made haſte to return into 
Germany, where the pope made war 
to advantage; but he recovered in a 
little time all he had loſt ; at which 
Gregory being violently exaſperated, 
= in execution his threatning of 
reeing his ſubjects from their oath of 
fidelity. However, peace was made 
in 1230, at Anagni, but it did not 
laſt long. Frederic having ſent his 
fon Henry, in 1238, into Sardinia, 
Where he cauſed him to be declared 
king; the pope, who pretended this 
iſland belonged to him, as well as all 
in that ſea, gave the emperor ſeveral 
admonitions in form, excommuni- 
cated him ſolemnly at Rome, and 
freed his ſubjects from their oath of 


factity, on Holy Thurſday, 12 393 hs 
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wrote at the ſame time to all the bi- 
ſhops in Chriſtendom, giving them 
orders to publiſh every Sunday this 


excommunication. Frederic, on his 


or wrote to Kings and | nap a 

„in which he lays before them 
all the ſubjects of the complaints he 
had againſt Gregory IX, who, alarm- 
ed at the progreſs which the emperor 
made daily in Italy, reſolved to ſum- 
mon a council at Rome, and wrote to 
the princes to ſend there their biſhops 
and deputies : but thoſe of France, 
England, and Spain, were ſtopped in 
their paſſage by Henry, who beat the 
Genoeſe fleet on which they were on 
board. The French prelates were 
ſoon ſet at liberty, at the entreaty of 
St. Louis, but the others remained a 
long time in priſon, where they ſuf- 
fered a great deal of _— It 
was hoped that the death of Grego- 
ry IX would have put an end to fo 
unhappy a diviſion ; but Innocent IV, 
his ſucceſſor trod in the ſame ſteps as 
his predeceſſor ; and having retired 
into France, he ſummoned a general 
council at Lyons, in which Frederic 
was again excommunicated, and for- 
bid to be obeyed as emperor. It has 
been remarked, that this ſentencewas 
pronounced by the pope in the coun- 
cil, but not with the approbation of 
the council. The emperor was exaſpe- 
rated when he heard the news of his 
being depoſed, and wrote to St. Louis 
an excellent letter, in which he ſets 
forth the invalidity of the pope's ſen- 
tence. The firſt argument was drawn 
from the incompetency of the judge, 
to whom neither divine or human 
laws had given a right to judge ſo- 
vereigns. However, his fon Conrad 
defeated in a battle Henry landgrave 
of Thuringua, who had been elected 
emperor, and who died of grief, in 
1247. The pope 1 very much 
grieved at his death, publiſhed a cru- 
{ade againſt Frederic, whoſe affairs 
began to decline; ſo much, in thoſe 
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times of ignorance, did a ſentence of 
excommupication, tho' unjuſt, ſtrike 
a terror into the people. He had al- 
ready been beat by the people allied 
againſt him in Lombardy, and he 
could not prevent William, brother of 

the earl of Holland, whom the po 
d cauſed to be elected king of the 
Romans, from being crowned at Aix 
la Chapelle, of which he had made 
himſelf maſter. At laſt this unfor- 
tunate prince, overwhelmed with 
iel and abandoned by every body, 
ied at Fiorenzuela, Dec. 13, 1250, 


aged $7: 

FREDERIC AUGUSTUS, k. of 
Poland, and elector of Saxony, b. at 
Dreſden, May 12, 1670. After hav- 
ing completed himſelf in the ſeveral 
languages, ſciences, and exerciſes, he 
ſet out on his travels in 1687, and 
went into France, Spain, Italy, and 
Portugal. He accompanied his fa- 
ther John George III, elector of Saxo- 
ny, during the campaign of 1689, 
and the following ones, againſt the 
French on the borders of the Rhine, 
and gave ſeveral proofs of his cou- 
rage. He ſucceeded his brother John 
George IV, elector of Saxony, April 
27, 1694, and commanded the next 
year the army of the Chriſtians againſt 
the Turks. He beſieged Temeſwaer 
in the month of June 1696 ; but 
raiſed the ſiege at the approach of his 
enemies, and gained the battle of 
Oltaſch, Aug. 27. He made profeſ- 
ſion of the 994 catholic religion, 
May 23, 1697, at Baden in Auftria, 
and was elected king of Poland, July 
27 following. He then had a long 
war to ma againſt the Swedes. 
Charles XII, k. of Sweden, having 
gained over him ſeveral advantages, 
cauſed Staniſlaus Leſzinſky, waivode 
of Poſnania, to be elected k. of Po- 
land, in 1704, and obliged Frederic 
to renounce his election. Auguſtus 
nevertheleſs did not deſpair, and af- 
ter the defeat of Charles XII, by Pe- 
ter the Great, czar of Moſcovy, he 
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remoynted-the throne of and 
made himſelf mafter of mary re 
belonging to the Swedes. He di 
Feb. 1, 1733, and, was ſucceeded 
his only ſon Frederic Auguſtus 
elected k, of Poland. OR. 5, 1733: 
FREDERIC I. eleQor of Bran- 
denburg, ſon of Frederic William the 
Great, b. at enk in 1657, 
erected his duchy, which was then 
ſoyereignty, into a kingdom, an 
cauſed himſelf to be crowned king 
in the cathedral of Konigſberg, 1 , 
18,1701 ; the evening Delos be 85 
inſtituted and diſtributed the order 
the Black Eagle. However, he was 
not generally acknowleged as king, 
till the peace of Utrecht, where he 
had guaranteed to him the poſſeſſion 
of the city of Gueldre, and ſome 
others in that duchy, of which he 
had made himſelf maſter in 1703. In 
1707 he purchaſed the county of 
Tecklenburg, and took poſſeſſion 
the principality of Neufchatel an 
Valengin, as a deſcendant from the 
houſe of Naſſau. He died Feb. 25, 
1713. Frederic was a zealous 
teQor and defender of the proteſtants. 
He alſo regarded men of learning: 
to him is owing the eſtabliſhment of 
the univerſity of Halle, and of the 
Royal Society at Berlin. | 
FREDERIC WILLIAM I, k. of 
Pruſſia, ſon of the former, was b. Aug 
15, 1688. He very early diſcovered 
jo Le pa of ceconomy, and a 
liſlike of pomp ; and ſhewed his in- 
elination to military affairs, in * 
forming 2 companies conſiſti 8 
100 men each, of his own age, w 
be exerciſed in the preſence of the 
ueen his mother. Having obtained 
the colonel's company for his guard 
at the caſtle of Wuſterhauſen, he diſ- 
charged the ſoldiers of ſhort ſtature, 
and replaced them by the talleſt men 
he could procure : this inclination 


for tall men was very expenſive to 
him, paying to ſome a thouſand louis 
He married, in 1706, Sophia 

| Dorothea 


d'ors. 


the le, are an army of 
choſen ſoldiers, and a good cecono- 
my among ſubjects. He began by 
reforming his own houſe, and avg- 
menting the number of his troops, 
Feſtivals, operas, | plays, coſtlineſs 
of entertainments, were all baniſh- 
ed; and he ſet the example of u- 
gality. Courtiers always follow the 
example of their ſovereign, which 
is of more efficacy than the laws. 
He concluded, April 12, 1713, a trea- 
ty with France, who acknowleged 
him as ſovereign lord of the princi- 
pality of Neutchatel and Valengin, 
on condition he ſhould renounce the 

incipality of Orange. He believed 
ho a calculation he made, that, by 
a prudent ceconomy, he could main- 
tain-an army of 100,000 men, and 
put money into his exchequer. He 
entered into an alliance with the k. 
of Denmark, and the czar of Muſco- 
vy, againſt Charles XII, from whom 
he took Stralſund, in 1715. He abo- 
liſhed, in 1717, all the fiefs in his 
territories, and the following year li- 
mited the duration of criminal pro- 
ceſſes to 3 months. He built a houſe 
at Potſdam for the maintenance and 
bringing up a great number of ſol; 

jers ſons, In 1724 he wrote a very 
preſſing letter to his Britannic majeſty, 
do intereſt him in behalf of the inha- 
bitants of Thorn. In 1736, being 
diſſatised with the conduct of the 
Prince royal his ſon in ſome reſpects, 
he ſent him priſoner to Kuſtrin on 
the Oder : he releaſed him afterwards 
at the requeſt of the emperor, but 


does now (1759), in the molt aſto- 
niſhing manner, exert itlelf again 
Germany, France, Ruſſia, Sweden, 
and Saxony. 76 
FREGOSA (Paul) was a man of 
great qualities, but he facrificed them 
all to his ambition, altho' he had not 
lived in a manner becoming an ec 
cleſiaſtic; he did not heſitate follow- 
ing the adviſe of his brother Peter, 
to enter into orders, and got himſelf 
preferred to the archbiſhopric of Ge- 
noa. In 1462 he procured himſelf 
to be elected doge, and was drove 
away ſome time after; but found 
means to reinſtate himſelf, in 1463. 

But his outrages obliged the 
to ſhake off his yoke, and call in to 
their aſſiſtance Francis Sforza d. of 
Milan. Fregoſa, abandoned by his 
beſt friends, went from Genoa, where 
he returned ſome time after, and be- 
gan his cabal — — Fre- 
ſa, his nephew, el doge 1478, 
— him a cardinal's hat; but the 
uaruly ambition of this prelate cauſed 
him to diſpofleſs his benefactor and 
relation, and to get himſelf inſtalled 
in his place, which he took poſſeſſion 
of for the third time, His outrages 
and tyranny occaſioned his being re- 
moved again, in 1488, and he retired 
to Rome, where he continually foli- 
cited the enemies of his country, to 
change 
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change its governm mnment ; but he did 
not enjoy this reſolution, dying March 


2, 1498. 

4 FREIND (John) a learned phy. 
b. at Croton in Northamptonſhire, 
In > oe of which pariſh his father 
was rector, was educated with his 
brother Rob. Freind (afterwards maſ- 
ter of Weſtminſter ſchool), under Dr. 
Buſby ; from whence he was elected 
into Chriſt-church college in Oxford, 
in 1691, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in that learned ſeminary, In 
1704 he was choſen profeſſor of che- 
miſtry in the univerſity of Oxford. In 
1705 he attended the earl of Peter- 
borough to Spain as phyſ. to the ar- 
my there; and upon his return, in 
1707, publiſhed an account of the 
ears conduct in that kingdom. In 
1712 he was elected a member of 
the Royal Society, and the ſame year 
he attended the d. of Ormond in 
Flanders as his phyſ. He fat as a 
member for the borough of Laun- 
ceſton in the parliament, called in 
1722, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by ſeveral ſpeeches againſt the mea- 
ſures of the adminiſtration, and was 
ſent to the Tower on a charge of 
high-treaſon. June 21 following he 
was admitted to bail, on the following 
account as we are told : Dr. Mead, 
a phyſ. of great eminence, and an 
intimate of Freind's, who had in 
vain ſolicited his being ſet at liberty, 
was ſent for to attend the miniſter, 
who was fallen ill; he preſently found 
out the diſtemper, and told him he 
would anſwer for his health, but that 
he would not order him a glaſs of 
water till Freind was releaſed from 
the Tower. He kept his word, and 
would not content himſelf with the 
order being made out for his releaſe, 
but deferred giving his advice till it 
was executed: he did more, by a ge- 
neroſity which cannot be ſufficiently 
praiſed, he remitted to Freind ſome 
thouſand guineas he had reccived from 
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his patients, whom he had attended 
during his confinement. On the ac- 
ceſſion of his preſent majeſty to the 
throne, he was appointed phyfician in 
ordinary to her majeſty. He died at 
London, July 26, 1728, in the 53d 

at 


y. of his age, and was buried 
Hitcham in Buckinghamſhire, but 2 
monument is erected in Weſtminſter 
abbey. His works were publiſhed 
together in Lat. at London,1733,fol. 
and dedicated by his brother, Dr. Ro- 
bert Freind, to the queen. 
FROWDE Philip), eſq. was the 
ſon of a gentleman who been 
poſtmaſter- general in the reign of q. 
Anne. He was ſent to the univerſity 
of Oxford, where he had the honour 
of being particularly diſtinguiſhed by 
Mr. Addiſon, who took him under 
his immediate protection. While he 
remained at that univerſity, he be- 
came author of ſeveral ical per- 
formances ; ſome of which, in Latin, 
were ſufficiently e t and pure, to 
entitle them to a place in the Maſæ 
Anglicane, publiſhed by Mr. Addiſon; 
an honour ſo much the more diſtin- 
guiſhed, as the purity of the Latin 
poems, contained in that collection, 
furniſhed the firſt hint to Boileau of 
the greatneſs of the Britiſh genius. 
That cel. critic of France entertained 
a mean opinion of the Engliſh poets, 
till he occaſionally read the Muſ# 
Anglicane ; and then he was perſuad- 
ed, that they who could write with 
ſo much elegance in a dead language, 
muſt greatly excel in that which was 
native to them. Mr. Frowde has 
likewiſe obliged the public with two 
tragedies ; The fall of Saguntum, dedi- 
cated to fir Robert Walpole ; and, 
Philotas, addreſſed to the earl of 
Cheſterfield : in the dedication he 


takes care to inform his lordſhip, that 
it had obtained his private approba- 
tion, before it appeared on the ſtage. 
At the time of its being acted, lord 
Cheſterfield was then embaſſador - 
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the States General, and conſequently 
he was deprived of his lordſhip's 
countenance during the — 
tion. — to the fate of this play, he 
informs his lordſhip, it was very 
ticular: And I hope, ſays he, 1 
will not be imputed as vanity to 
« me, when 1 in my meani 

in an expreſſion of Juvenal, Lauda- 


« tur & alget. But from what cauſe 
this misfortune attended it, we can- 
not take upon us to ſay. Mr. Frowde 
died at his lodgings in Cecil-ſtreet in 
the Strand, Dec. 19, 1738. 
FULLER (Thomas), ſon of Mr. 
Fuller, miniſter of All-Wincle in 
Northamptonſhire, was b. in that 
town about the y. 1608. At 12 y. 
of age he was ſent to Queen's col. 
lege, where he purſued his ſtudies with 
ſuch t he took the degree 
of maſter of arts in 1628, at ſo early 
an age that ſuch a commencement 
was not within memory. During his 
reſidence he ſtood candidate for a va- 
cant fellowſhip, but there being a ſta- 
tute of the college, whereby it was 
prohibited to have two fellows of the 
county of Northampton, he quitted 
his pretenſions, tho“ he was well aſ- 
ſured of a diſpenſation from the ſtrict 
limitation of that ſtatute to be ob- 
tained for him, as not willing to owe 


ſented to the rectory of Broad 
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his advancement to an ill precedent; 
which might uſher in more improper 
intruſions upon the privileges and 
laws of the 22 
ferred himſelf to Sidney and 
was ſoon aer choſen minife of St 
Bennet's pariſh- in Camb 

the ageof 23 — 


college, and was a prebendary 
of Saliſbury : : ſooh after he was — 


, Where he married a 


ſor, 
wy 
everal children ; but afterwards 
— to London, and was choſen 
lecturer of the Savoy church. In 
1640 he publiſhed his Hzifory of the 
holy wvar, and in 1642 his Holy fate. 
When —_—__ = — out, he at- 
tached to the s party, 
and attended the army — 
fir Ralph, afterwards lord Hopton ; 
and what time he had to ſpare, he 
— in — materials for 
Hiſtory of the wworibies in r 
Bala which was not publiſhed 4 
after his death, in 1662. In 1656 
he publiſhed at London, in fol. fo 
Church. hiflory of Britain. About this 
time he was preſented to Eng 
of — in Middleſex. He 
in 1661, 
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AINAS, a Goth by birth, ad- 
vanced himſelf by his valour at 

the court of the emperors of the eaſt, 
and became general of the army of the 
emp. — He killed the traitor 
Rufinus, who had a deſign to make 
himſelf maſter of the empire. But 


r OR. Dt. 


Eutropius got the greateſt of the 
riches of that villain, and ſucceeded 
Ver, II, 
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him in Arcadiys's favoir ; this made 

Gainas ſo jealous, that he brought 

the Barbarians from Aſia, forced — 
ce to deliver up Eutropius to him, 

1 him i — him the 

heads of Aurelian, Saturninus, and 

many other miniſters, Gainas, 

was an Arian, demanded a ch 

for * Arians of Conſtantinople. He 


gentlewoman, by whom he 
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bad formed a deſign to burn the pa- 
lace of the emperor, but he was pre- 
_ vented from executing it. He at- 
tempted to render himſelf maſter of 
thut city; all theſe attempts obliged 
the emperor to declare him an enemy 
of the republic; which flung Gainas 
Into ſuch a fury, that he ravaged all 
Thrace. During theſe diſorders, St. 
Chryſoſtom propoſed conditions of 


te to him, which he accepted; 


ut a little after, continuing to carry 
on a war againſt the Romans, he loſt 
his naval army in the Helleſpont, and 
was killed as he fled with the wrecks 
of his fleet, in 400; his head was 
carried to the emp. at Conſtantinople. 
- GALEN (Claudios) of Pergamus, 
hved in the time of Antoninus, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and ſome other empe- 
rors. He was brought up with great 
care in the ſtudy of the belles lettres, 
iloſophy, and mathematics, Being 
Intended for a phyſician, he went to 
moſt of the famous cities of Greece, 
to receive leſſons from the moſt emi- 
nent maſters of that profeſſion, and 
ſtaiĩd ſome time at Alexandria in E- 
BYPt, where the ſtudy of phyſic flou- 
riſhed more than in any place in the 
world. On his return into his own 
country, he knew how to make uſe 
of thoſe treaſures of ſcience which 
he had amaſſed, He principally ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of Hippo- 
crates, whom he regarded as his 
maſter, and in whoſe foot-ſteps he 
thought it an honour and his duty to 
tread, He brought into uſe thoſe 
principles which had been neglected 
and forgotten above 600 years. At 
the age of 34, he went to Rome, 
Where he acquired a great reputa- 
tion, and at the ſame time drew upon 
Himſelf the envy of the other phy ſi- 
— — The extraordinary cures he 
did in regard to diſtempers truly 
defperate ; the ſagaeity with which he 
diſcovered the true cauſes of diſtem- 
pers, which had eſcaped the obſerva- 


ſymptoms which ſhould happen ; the 
effect which his Temedics'would pro- 
duce, and the time when a perſect 
eure would be made; all theſe things 
made him regarded on one fide, by 
perſons not -prejudiced againſt him; 
as a phyfician -of uncommon know- 
lege, and very much above the com- 
mon rank; on thꝰ other hand, by his 
jealous brethren, he was looked upon 
as a man who in all his operations 
uſed magic ; at leaſt they (| this 
report to diſcredit him, if it had been 
poſſible, in the minds -of the people 
both high and low. The plague 
which happened ſome years after, and 
which made horrible ravages in Italy, 
and the other provinces, made him 
reſolve to return into his own coun- 
try: but he did not ſtay long; for 
Aurelius, in his return from his ex- 
— ion againſt the Germans, ordered 

m to Aquileium, from whence he 
took him with him to Rome. The 
emperor had a great confidence in 
him; the hardſtiips this prince had 
endured, had very much altered his 
health. He took every evening a 
treacle, p d by Galen, to fortify 
his ſtomach, and his breaſt, Which were 
very weak; to which is attributed 
the health he generally enjoyed, not- 
withſtanding his great weakneſs. The 
manners of Galen correſponded with 
his capacity and reputation. He had 
a great veneration for the Deity, paid 
great regard to his father, and his 
maſters, above all to Hippocrates, to 
whom he gave the honour of all his 
knowlege and praftice. His diligent 
attendance on the ſick, the minute 
inquiry into the eireumſtances of their 
illneſs, the care he took of the 
and the aſſiſtance the afforded 
are excellent models for-all who pro- 
feſs that uſeful art. It is not exactly 
known in what place or what time 
Galen died. He compoled 200 vol. 
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which were deſtroyed in the fire that 
conſumed great part of Rome, in the 
reign of the emp. Commodus. | 
- GALILEO, a famous mathemati- 
cian of the 17th cent. and the founder 
of a new ſyſtem of natural philoſo- 

hy, was the natural ſon of Vicenzo 
Galileo, a noble Florentine, and was 
profeſſor at Padua, where he taught, 
with great eſteem, philoſophy and 
mathematics. The d. of Florence 
ſent him afterwards to the univerſity 
of Piſa, and made him his mathema- 
tician. This learned man made great 
diſcoveries in aſtronomy ; he diſco- 
vered many new ftars, obſerved 
mountains and vallies in the moon, 
the increaſe of the ſtar Venus, and 
the ſatellites of Jupiter ; and enriched 
natural philoſophy with many curious 
obſervations. The ſyſtem of Coper- 
nicus, which he ſtrongly maintained, 
raiſed up againſt him a cruel perſecu- 
tion, from a tribunal whoſe members 
were nothing leſs than philoſophers. 
The inquiſition of Rome cited him 
in 1615, and obliged him to renounce 
the two propoſitions, of the motion 
of the earth, and the immoveable- 
neſs of the ſun, which are now in- 
conteſtibly proved ; Galileo promiſed 
every — to get out of the hands 
of his perſecutors, and kept his word 
till 1632, when he printed at Florence 
his dialogue, Delle due maſſime fifteme 
del monde, &c. which cauſed him to 
be cited afreſh to Rome. He im- 
mediately appeared there with con- 
fidence; but his courage abandoned 
him, when he ſaw himſelf condemn- 
ed by a decree of June 22, 1633, 
figned by 7 cardinals, and which 1s 

ere recited as a monument of bar- 
bariſm and ignorance : « To ſay that 
© the ſun is in the center, and abſo- 
c ney immoveable, and —_— lo- 
© cal motion, is a fition abſurd 
and falſe in good philolophy, and 
at the ſame time heretical, inaſ- 
much as it is expreſsly contradicto- 
* ry to holy Scripture, To ſay that 


years. 


641. 
the earth is not placed 3 + 
of the world, nor immoveable, but 
that it moves itſelf round with a 
« daily motion, is alfo a tion 
© abſurd and falſe in hilofo- 
phy, and, conſidered theolc 8 
© is at leaſt erroneous in faith.” Ga- 
lileo had the weakneſs to ſubmit to 
this ridiculous decree, and renounceU 
a phyfical truth, which was not with- 
in the extent of the juriſdiction of 
his judges, as if he had abjured a 
hereſy. This is the form of the ſo- 
lemn abjuration which they drew 
from this fearful old man: I Ga- 
« lileo, in the oth year of my age, 
« perſonally preſent in a court of 
« juſtice, being on my knees, an 
having before my eyes the ho 
Evangeliſts, which I touch with 
own hands, from my heart and fin- 
« cere faith, I abjure, I curſe, and T 
« deteſt the abſurdities, errors, and 
hereſies, &c. Notwitſtanding this 
recantation, Galileo was condemned 
to ſtay in priſon as long as the cardi- 
nal inquiſitors pleaſed, who happily 
had humanity enough to ſend him 
into the territories of the d. of Flo- 
rence ; and he retired to the little 
city of Arcetri. He loſt his fight 3 
years before his death, which hap- 
pened at Florence, in 1642, aged 78 
Galileo had an admirable 
genius for the conſtruftion of ma- 


chines, and to him we owe that great 


improvement made in teleſcopes, - 
which James Mebius, a Dutchman, 
found out by chance. Galileo hav- 
ing heard him ſpeak of this invention, 
upon the idea which this fimple re- 
cital gave him, he made great glaſſes, 
and put them into the large pipes of 
organs, with which he peroeived the 
= about the ſun. In ſhort, he 
aw a new ſky, very different in its 
appearance from what had been be- 
ore ſeen ; theſe diſcoyeries he pub. 
liſhed, and the ſenate of Venice in- 
vited him to come and make a trial of 
his new inſtruments, which he accord- 
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ingly did, and introduced a ſyſtem 
very different from that then held, 
and which countenanced that of Co- 
pernicus. He publiſhed his diſco- 


veries under the title of Nuncius ſide- 


rius, and wrote many other excellent 
works. | 

GARTH, (fir Samuel) was deſ- 
cended from a good family in York- 
ſhire ; after he had paſſed through 


his ſchool education, he was remov- 


ed to Peter-houſe in Cambridge, 
where he is ſaid to have continued 
till he was created Dr. of phyſic July 
7» 1691. In 1696 Dr. Garth zea- 
ouſly promoted the erecting the diſ- 
penſary, being an apartment in the 
college for the relief of the ſick poor, 
by giving them advice gratis, and 
diſpenſing medicines to - at low 
rates. 'This work of charity having 
expoſed him, and many other of the 
moſt eminent phyſicians, to the envy 
and reſentment of ſeveral perſons of 
the ſame faculty, as well as apothe- 
caries, he ridiculed them with pecu- 
liar ſpirit, and vivacity, in his poem 
called The di/penſary in 6 cantos ; which 
though it firſt ſtole into the world 
a little haſtily, and incorrect, in the 
y. 1669, yet bore in a few months 
3 impreſſions, and was afterwards 
printed ſeveral times, with a dedi- 
cation to Anthony Henley, eſq. 
This poem, gained our author great 
reputation; it is of the burleſque ſpe- 
cies, and executed with a degree of 
humour hardly equalled, unleſs in 
The rape of the lich. Our author's 
poetical character, joined with his 
{kill in his profeſſion, his agreeable 
converſation, and unaffected good 
nature, procured him vaſt practice, 
introduced him to the acquaintance, 
and eſtabliſhed him in the eſteem of 
moſt of the nobility and gentry. 
Much about the ſame time he gave 
a diſtinguiſhing inſtance of his pro- 
found |" in his profeſſion, 
his perfect acquaintance with anti- 
quity, and correct taſte in Roman 
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eloquence, by a Latin oration, pro- 
nounced before the faculty in Wars 
wick-lane, September 17, 1697, to 
the great ſatisfaQtion of the audience, 
and the raiſing his own reputation, 
as The college regiſſer teſtifies. Upon 
the death of Dryden in May 1701, 
by a very ſtrange accident, his burial 
came to depend on the piety of Dr. 
Garth, who cauſed the body to be 
brought'to the college of phyſicians, 
propoſed and encouraged by his ge- 
nerous example a ſubſcription for de- 
fraying the expence of the funeral, 
and 5 pronouncing over the corpſe 
a ſuitable oration, he attended the ſo- 
lemnity to Weſtminſter abbey, where 
at laſt the remains of that great man 
were interred in Chaucer's grave, 
For this memorable act of tenderneſs 
and generoſity, thoſe who loved the 
perſon, or who honoured the parts 
of that excellent poet, expreſſed 
much gratitude to Dr. Garth. He 
was one of the moſt eminent mem- 
bers of a famous ſociety called the 
Kit-kat club, which conſiſted of 
above 30 noblemen and — 
diſtinguiſhed by their zealous affec- 
tion to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
houſe of Hanover. October 3, 1702, 
he was elected one of the cenſors of 
the College of Phyficians, In reſ- 
pe& to his political principles, he 
was open and warm, and which was 
ſtill more to be valued, he was ſteady 
and ſincere. In the time of lord 
Godolphin's adminiſtration, nobody 
was better received of his rank than 
Dr. Garth; and nobody ſeemed to 
have a higher opinion of that miniſ- 
ter's integrity and abilities, in which 
he had, however, the ſatisfaction of 
thinking with the public. In 1710, 
when the whig miniſtry was diſcarded, 
and his lordſhip had an opportunity 
of diſtinguiſhing his own friends, 
from thoſe which were only the 
friends of his power, it could not 
fail of giving him ſenſible pleaſure 


to find Dr. Garth early declaring for 
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him, and amongſt the firſt who be- 


ſtowed upon him the tribate of his 
muſe, at a time when that noble- 
man's intereſt ſank : a ſituation which 
would have ftruck a flatterer dumb. 


There were ſome to whom this teſti. 


mony of gratitude was by no means 
pleaſing, and therefore the Dr's lines 
were ſeverely criticifed by the Exam- 
ner, a paper engaged in the defence 
of a new miniſtry ; but inſtead of 
ſinking the credit either of the au- 
thor or the verſes, they added to the 
honour of both, by exciting Mr. Ad- 
diſon to draw his pen in their defence. 
On the acceſſion of k. Geo. I to the 
throne, he had the honour of knight. 
hood conferred upon him by his ma- 
jeſty with the d. of mos, 
ſword. He was likewiſe made phy- 
fician in ordinary to the k. and phy. 
neral to the army. As his known 
ices procured him a great intereſt 
with thoſe in power, ſo his humanity 
and good nature inclined him to make 
uſe of that intereſt, rather for the 
ſupport and encouragement of men 
letters who had merit, than for the 
advancement of his private fortune; 
his views in that reſpe& having been 
always yery moderate. He lived 
with tke great in that d of eſ- 
teem and independency, and with 
all that freedom which became a man 
poſſeſſed of fuperior genius, and the 
moſt ſhining and valoable talents. 
His poem, entitled Claremont, addreſ- 
ſed to the d. of Newcaſtle, printed in 
the 6th vol. of Dryden's Miſcellanies, 
met with approbation. Dr. 
Garth is ſaid to have been a man of 
the moſt extenſive benevolence; that 
his hand and heart went always to- 
gether ; a circumſtance morg valuable 
than all the luſtre which genius can 
confer. The following paſſage is taken 
from one of Pope's letters, written 
upon the death of Dr. Garth. The 
* beſt natured of men (ſays he) fir 
Samuel Garch has left me in the 
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«* trueft concern for his loſs. His 
death was very heroical, and yet 


« unaffected to have made a 
ſaint or a philoſopher famous. 
But ill tongues, and worſe hearts 
have branded his laſt moments, as 
wrongfully as they did his life, with | 
irreligion: you muſt have heard 
many tales upon this ſubject; but 
if ever there was a good Chriſtian ' 
without knowing himſelf to be ſo, 
it was Dr. Garth.“ Our author 
was cenſured for his love of pleaſure, 
in which perhaps it would be eaſier 
to excuſe than defend him; but upon 
the whole, his character appears to 
have been very amiable, particularly, 
that of his bearing a tide of proſpe- 
rity with ſo much evenneſs of tem- 
per; and his univerſal benevolence, 
which ſeems not to have been cramp- 
ed with party principles; as appears 
m his piety towards the remains 
of Dryden. He died after a ſhort 
illneſs, January 18, 1718-19, and 
was buried the 22d of the ſame month 
in the church of Harrow on the Hill, 
in the county of Middleſex, in a 
yault he cauſed to be built for himſelf 
and his family, leaving behind him an 
only daughter, who married the hon. 
col. Wm. Boyle, a ger ſon of col. 
Hen. Boyle, uncle to the earl of Bur- 
lington. 
GASSENDI (Peter), b. in a town 
in the dioceſe of Digne in 1592, 
ſhewed in his infancy; that aftrono- 
my would be his chief ſtudy, by his 
continually gazing every night at the 
ſtars. This diſpoſition his parents 
cheriſhed, and he anſwered their ex- 
ions. After having gone thro? 
a courſe of ſtudy with great improve- 
ment, he was found capable of filling 
the prof. of rhetoric's chair at Dig- 
ne, and then he gave himſelf — 
up to the ſtudy of the belles lettres 
and to philoſophy ; but reſol ving to 
enter into holy orders, he -appliei 
himſelf as attentively to the ſtudy of 
Hig: n duivi- 
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divinity, and was made a canon. A 
law. ſat occaſioning. his coming to 
Paris, his merit gained him illuſtrious 
friends, and he fixed there, and in 
1645 was made prof. of mathematics 
in the royal college. His diſpute with 
the famous Deſcartes contributed to- 
wards making him known ; when he 
at firſt publiſhed his metaphyſical lec- 
tures, Gaflendi undertook to refute- 
them. He alſo attacked Morin, the 
famous aſtrologer, who, finding him- 
| ſelf hard puſhed, called in the ſtars 
to aid his vengeance ; he predicted, 
with a great deal of affurance, that 
Gaſſendi, whom he ſaw to have 4 
ſickly complexion; ſhould die towards 
the end of Auguſt i650; but, un- 
luckily for aſtrology, this eminent 
Ahiloſopher was never better than 
during that whole year. Gaſſendi 
formed his ſyſtem of philoſophy from 
what was moſt probable in that of 
Epicurus and Democritus ; and he 
brought up again atoms and a vacu- 
um. This ſyſtem, which he drefied up 
ui his own manner, diſcarding it of 
every thing that did not appear to him 
to agree with reaſon or experience, 
was approved by many, who ſtrenu- 
ouſly defended it. He had the qua- 
lities which form an hoheft man, and 
was as much eſteemed for his candour 
and his probity, as he was for his ad- 
mirable genius. He died at the houſe 
of his friend Mr. Montmort, maſter 
of requeſts in 1655, in the 65thy. of 
his age. His patron publiſhed an 
edition of his works at Lyons in 1658, 
in 6 vol. They contain The philo/ophy 
of Epicurns, his on Gem, the lives of 
Copermens, of Tycobrahe, Ac. Epiſites 
and other treatiſes, Father Bougere 
wrote his life. bn 
_ GAY, (Mr. John) was deſcended 
of an ancient family in Devonfhire; 
and educated at the free-ſchool of 
e in the ſame county, under 
the care of Mr. Will. Rayner, an ex- 
cellent maſter. Mr. Gay had a ſmall 
fortune at his diſpoſal, and was bred, 
3 
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ſays Jacob; a mercer in the Strand:; 
but having a genius for high excel- 
— he — an em- 

nt as a i of it, and 
relinquiſhed that occupation to reap 
the laurels of poetry. About the 7. 
1712 he was made ſecretary to the 
ducheſs of Monmouth, and continued 
in that ſtation till he went over to 
Hanover, in the beginning of the y. 
1714, with the earl of ndon, 
who was ſent there by q. Anne; up- 
on whoſe death he returned to Eng. 
and lived in the higheft eſteem and 
friendſhip with perſons of the firſt 
quality and genias. In 1724 his tra- 
gedy, entitled The captives, which he 
had the honour to read in MS. to . 
Caroline, then princeſs of Wales, 
was ated at the Theatre- royal in 
Prury-lane. In 1726 he publiſhed hig 
Fables, dedicated to the d. of Cums 
berland, and the-y. following he was 
offered the place of gentleman uſher 
to one of the youngeſt princeſſes; 
which, by reaſon of ſome light ſhewn 
him at court, he thought proper to 
refuſe. He wrote ſeveral works of 
humour with great ſucceſs, particy- 
larly The ſhepherd's aweek, Trivia, Thi 
that dye call it, and The beggars ope- 
ra, which was ated at the theatre in 
Lineoln's inn fields 1728. The aus 
thor of the notes on this line of the 
Dunt iad, b. iii. I. 326. ; 
Gay dies unpenſioned with a hun- 
dred friends; 
obſerves that this was 2 
of ſatire, which hits all taſtes and de- 
prees of men, thoſe of the 
igheſt quality to the very rabble. 
% That verſe of Horace, | 


Primores populi 4rripuit populum- 
que Ude, F * 

could never be ſo juſſiy applied as in 
this caſe. The vaſt ſutceſs of it was 
unpretedented, and almoſt incredible. 
What is related of the wonderful ef. 
fets of the ancient muſic, or * 
. Y, 


* 


GAY e 
hardly came up to it. | 
= and Euripides were leſs followed 


and famous z it was ated 63 days un- 


ioterrupted, and has been fr 


renewed with equal applauſe ; and in 


the laſt ſeaſon (1759) was honoured 
with a run of 37 nights. It ſpread 
into all the great towns of Eng. was 
played in many places to the goth 
and 4oth time; at Bath and. Briſtol 
50. It made its into Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and even to Minor- 


ca. The fame of it was not con- 
fined to the author only ; the ladies 


carried about with them the favourite 
ſongs of it in fans; and houſes were 
farniſhed with it in ſcreens. The 
original Polly, till then obſcure, be- 


came all at once the favoarite of the 


town; her pictures were engraved z 
her life written; letters and verſes to 
her publiſhed ; and, from her emi- 
nence on the tage, was afterwards 
exalted to the firſt rank of nobility-;- 
to which ſtation the conſtant tenor of 
her life has ever ſince done honour. 
It drove out of Eng. for that feaſon, 
the Italian opera, which had carried 
all before it for 10 years; that idol of- 
the nobility and the people, which 
Mr. Dennis by the labours and out- 
cries of a whole life, could not over- 
throw, was demoliſhed by a Engle 
ſtroke of this gentleman's pen.” 

aſtoniſhing fucceſs of the Be 
opera induced our author ts add a 2d 
2 in which, however, he was 


ſappointed, both in profit and fame. 


His opera entitled Poly, defigned as 
a ſequel of the former, was prohibit- 
ed by the lord chamberlain from be- 
ing ſented on the ſtage, when 
every thing was ready for the rehear- 
ſal of it; but was ſoon after printed 
in 4to, to which the author had a 
large ſubſcription. In the preface, 
Mr. Gay gives a parti account 
of the whole affair. The large ſub- 
ſcription Mr. Gay had to print it, am- 
ply recompenſed any loſs he might 
receive from it's not being acted. 


Sopho-. Tho' this was called the ſequel 


| Doing 


GAY 

of the 

Beggars opera, it was allowed by his 

beſt friends, ſtarce- to be of a piece 

with the firſt part, being, in every 
des the works which we. have : 

ready mentioned, Mr. Gay wrote ſe- 


veral poems, printed in 4*, in 2 
vol. 12mo. 8 called The 
wife of Bath, firſt acted 1715, and 


afterwards. revived, altered, and re- 
preſented at the theatre-royal in Lin- 
coln's inn fields. Three hours after 
marriage, a comedy; acted at the 
theatre-royal, in which he was affiſt., 
ed by Pope and Arbuthnot, but had 
the mortification to fee this piece v 
ill received, if not Ae the firſt 
night. He wrotelikewiſe Aclulles, an 
opera; ated at the theatre in Co- 
vent- This was brought 
the ſtage after his death, and the pro- 
fits were given to his ſiſters. After 
experiencing many viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, and being for ſome time chiefly 
N by the liberality of the d. 
nd duchefs of Queenſberry, he died 
at their houſe in Burlington-gardeng,. 
of a violent inflammatory fever, in 
December 1732, and was interred in 
Weſtminſter abbey, by his noble bene- 
factors juſt mentioned, with the fol - 
epitaph written by Mr, Pope, 
who had the ſincereſt friendſhip 


ggars him, on account of his amiable qua- 


lities: 

Of manners gentle, of affections 
. achtidg: 
© In wit a man, ſimplicity a child? 
Above temptation in a low eftatz;- 


p " & * : 


f N een 
„Voblamed bro“ life, lamented in 
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GAY 
But that the worthy and the good 
'« ſhall ſay, 


«-Striking their penſive boſoms—here | 


lies Gay. | | 
Then follows this farther inſcription, 


Here lies the aſhes of Mr, John Gay ; 


The warmeſt friend; 
The moſt beneyolent man: 
| Who maintained 
Independency 
In low circumſtances of fortune; 
; Integrity 
In the midſt of a corrupt age; 
And that equal ſerenity of mind, 
Which conſcious goodneſs alone can 


ve 
Throꝰ the . owls of his liſe. 
Favourite of the muſes, 

He was led by them to every elegant art; 
| refin'd in taſte, | 
And fraught with graces all his own: 
In variqus kinds of poetry 
Superior to many, 

Inferior to none: 

His works continue to inſpire 
What his example taught, 
Contempt of folly, however adorned ; 
Deteſtation of vice, however dignified; 
Reverence of virtue, however diſ- 

graced, 

Charles and Catherine, d. and du- 
cheſs of Queenſberry, who loved 
this excellent man living, and regret 
him dead, have mail this monu- 
ment to be erected to his memory. 


Mr. Gay's moral character ſeems to 
have been very amiahle. He was of 
an affable, ſweet diſpoſition; gene- 
rous in bis temper, and pleaſant in 
his converſation, His chief failing 
was an exceſſive indolence, without 
the leaſt knowlege of ceconomy ; 
which often ſubjetted him to wants he 
needed not otherwiſe have experi- 
enced. Dean Swift in many of his 
letters entreated him, while money 
was in his hands, to buy an annuity, 
leſt old age ſhould overtake him un- 
prepared; but Mr. Gay never thought 
proper to comply with his advice, 


GEN 
and choſe rather to throw himſelf up- 
on patronage, than ſecure a compe- 
tence, as the dean wiſely dvi. 
As to his genius, it would be ſuperfiu- 
ous to ſay any thing here, his works 
are in the hands of every reader of 
taſte, and ſpeak for themſelves; we 
know not whether we can be juſtiied 
in our opinion, but we beg leave to 
obſerve, that of all Gay's perfor- 
mances; his paſtorals ſeem to have 
the higheſt finiſhing ; they are per- 
fectly Doric; the characters and dia- 
logue are natural and rurally ſimple; 
and the language admirably ſuited to 
— perſons, who appear delightfully 
ruſtic. | 
- GENSERIC, k. of the Vandals, 
in Spain, after defeating Hermenric, 
k. of the Suevi, marched into Africa, 
428, at the head of 80,000 men, to 
aſſiſt count Boniface, who had deſired 
his aſſiſtance. The count having re- 
conciled . himſelf with the emperor, 
deſired the Vandals to return into 
Spain ; but Genſeric not being to be 
prevailed on, neither by his entreaties, 
nor very large promiſes he made him, 
he was obliged to have recourſe to 
arms. He was beat in the firſt battle, 
and beſi in Hippone : he defend- 
ed himſelf there 14 months, and the 
beſieged were obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege for want of proviſions. Boni- 
face received a reinforcement of 
troops from Rome, and another from 
Conſtantinople, under the command 
of Aſpar. He then thought himſelf. 
ſtrong enough to venture a freſh bat- 
tle againſt the Vandals ; but met 
with the ſame bad fortune as before. 
Aſpar returned to. Conſtantinople, 
Boniface ſailed to Italy, and Genſe- 
ric remained maſter -of almoſt all 
Africa, Some time after, Valenti- 
nian having been killed by Maximus, 
Eudoxia his widow, whom Maximus 
had married by force, ſent to Genſe- 
ric to come into Italy, and earneſtly 
entreated him not to let the murderer 
of Valentinian eſcape i: 
5 en- 


GEN 


Genſeric was rejoiced at this oppor- 
tunity, put to fea with a 


fleet of Vandals and Moors, and 


failed for Italy. On the report of his 
arrival, Maximus was ſeized with de- 
ſpair and dejectedneſs of mind; all 
the forces and reſources of the empire 
appeared to him as an entire world, 
the weight of which would cruſh him 
to pieces. Some of the ſenators ſee- 
ing he was going away, ſtoned him 
to death. This did but increaſe the 
diſorder and confuſion, there being 
no body who had ſufficient authority 
to give the neceſſary orders in ſo eri - 
tical a conjuncture. However, Gen- 
ſeric advanced to Rome, entered it 
without any oppoſition, and gave it 
up to his ſoldiers to plunder, who 
ranſacked the city for 14 days, with 
an implacable fury. They ſpared 
neither public nor private buildings. 
They carried away the ornaments, 
and ſacred veſſels of the churches ; 
among others, thoſe which Titus 
brought away from the temple of Je- 
ruſalem, and ſhipped them for Car- 
thage with the reſt of the ſpoils. Eu- 
doxia was carried away captive into 
Africa, with her two daughters, the 
young Eudoxia and Placidia ; Gen- 
ſeric married the firſt to his ſon Hu- 
neric, and ſent back the other with 
her mother to Conſtantinople. He 
after that perſecuted the Chriſtians, 
madg them ſhut up their churches, 
and baniſhed from divers places the 
— 2 He went into Spain, Italy, 

inia, Epirus, Dalmatia, pillag- 
ing every where, carrying away a 
great number of captives, and ruin- 
ing whole cities. This barbarian 
died at laſt, 476. He was naturally 
of a gloomy and thoughtful diſpoſi- 
tion, ſpeaking but little, impetuous, 
and choleric ; on the other hand, he 
was an enemy to debauchery, and 
voluptuouſneſs. He was low of ſta- 
ture and lame by a fall from his 
horſe, He poſſeſſed in perfection the 
art of turning to his own advantage 


GEO 
the diſpoſitions of mankind, whether 
it was to re-unite or divide them, ac- 
cording as his intereſt required. 
GEORGE I (k.) ſucceeded on the 
death of q. Anne, to the crown of 
Great Britain, Aug. 1, 1714. He. 
was the eldeſt ſon of Erneſtus Augu- 
ſtus, duke, afterwards elector of Brunſ- 
wic-Lunenburg (or Hanover) by 
princeſs Sophia, daughter of Frede- 
ric, elector Palatine, and k. of Bo- 
hemia, and of Elizabeth, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of k. James I. He was born 
on May 28, 1600, and ſucceed his 
father as elector — 
nenburg, 1698. regency met 
and — — 7 his 


roclamation. On Sept. 18, be 
nded with the pr. his ſon at Green 
wich, and on 2oth they made 


their public entry, through the city 
to St. James's, a d by above 200 
coaches and ſix of the nobility and 
gentry. The pr. royal was declared 
pr. of Wales; the k. was crowned 
Oct. 20; a new parliament. met on 
Mar. 17, 1715. July the k. gave 
the royal aſſent to an act for prevent- 
ing tumults and riotous aſlemblics, 
commonly called the riot act, which 
is ſtill in force. This year a rebel - 
lion broke out, which was headed 
by the earl of Mar in Scotland, who 
ſet up the pretender's ſtandard in 
September, in the Highlands, and 
cauſed him to be proclaimed in ſeve- 
veral places; when the earl of Der- 
wentwater and others, appeared in 
arms, in the north of England, in 
Oct. and imed the der 
in ſeveral places. On Nov. 12, they 
were attacked by the king's 
commanded by the generals Wills 
and Carpenter in Preſton, where, af- 
ter a ſmart firing from the windows, 
222 all the 8 to the town 

by the king's troops, on 
the 1 7 deſired — capitulate ; 
but no other terms being allowed 
them, but ſubmitting to 4 


mercy, on the 14th at ſeven in 
morning 


e king's .- 


wo 
1 
: 
L 


Y 


„after an obſtinate fight, in 
ich both ſides claimed the victory, 
though the earl of Mar — man 


ed in — — 
ſnewed the 's forces 
22, the pretender 


—_ On 

arrired in a Dunkirk privateer in 
Seotland z where he was 
met and complimented by the earl of 
Mar, and other of his adherenys ; 


+ 


found means to make their eſcape in 
a French ſhip which lay there ; ſoon 
after which, -the rebels diſperſed. 
Some ſubmitted, and ſome were taken 
priſoners. A them was their 
meral Forſter, ' as alfo the earls of 
entwater, Nithiſdale, Carnwath, 
Wintoun, and other noblemen. 
Derwentwater and Kenmure were be- 
headed on Tower-hill, Feb. 24, 
1715-16; Nithiſdale and Wintoun 
made their eſcape ont of the Tower; 
and after the execution of ſome of 
the rebels, an act of grace paſſed: 
Robert Walpole, eſq. was ſome time 
before made firſt commiſkoner of the 
treaſury, and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ; and about the ſame time, 
the parliament attainted James Butler, 
d. of Ormond of high-treaſon, and 
confiſcated his eſtate. - _ weeks 
after, the ki e the aſſent 
to an act for Aae the time of 
continuance of patliaments, whereby 
this and future parliaments were con- 
tinued 7 y. unleſs fooner diſſolved by 
the crown, inſtead of 3 y. as by the 
trienial act paſſed in the reign of k. 


William. e clauſe in the act of fet- 
tlement, whereby, after it took place, 


preſently Lond 
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the ſovereign was not to go out of the 
kingdom without we he 
ment, . was re at the end of "the 
ſeſſion ; and his majeſty having con- 
ſtiruted the pr. of Wales of 
the realm in his abſence, ſet out for 
his German dominions. July 7, there 
were frequent mobs and riots of both 
rties, and on July 28, a mug-houſe 
ept by Cone Read, where thoſe who 
were well affected to the Hanover ſac- 
ceſſion aſſembled, was attacked by 


- the Jacobite party, when they pro- 


ceeded to pulling down the houſe and 
deſtroying the goods; the ſheriffs of 
on came and read the proela- 
mation; but this not availing, a party 
of the guards were ordered to march 


to the place, and as foon as they ap- 


peared the mob difperſed ; but g; of 
the rioters were taken, tried and found 
guilty, and h at the end of Sa. 
liſbury- court in Fleet - ſtreet. In Nov. 
1717, aſter the — ye — 
of which —— Wales was 
brought to his royal highneſs, by 
fome circumſtance or other, fell under 
his majeſty's diſpleaſure, and was or- 
dered to leave St. James's, which he 
did, and went to refide at Leiceſter- 
houſe. Aſter this, whenever the k. 
went abroad, ke committed the ad- 
miniſtration of the government to 
lords juſtices ; and all in the king's 
ſervice were forbid to viſit the prince's 
court at ONS. oward 
the end of this year, a proclamation 
was publiſhed for lowering the gold · 
coin ; whereby, guineas that before 
went for 11. 1s: 6 d. were ordered 
for the future to go for 11. 1s. A 
— alliance was ſigned at Lon - 
don, July 22, between the 
Great Britain, France, and H — 
On July 31, fir George Byng envi 

defeated "he Spaniſh” fleet in the Me- 
diterranean, the Spaniards having at- 
tacked the citadel of Meſſina in Si- 
cily, which was to be given 
up to the emperor. War was dectared 
againſt Spain in — 


N 
Fil 
| 


8 
Li 


againſt the diſſenters ; it re- 
ved the royal aſſent, Feb. 1718-19, 
this ſeſon alſo, — t debates 
the the bill 


444 


for limiting the — which was 


=X this bill palſed the Houſe of 
lords, but was by the com- 
mons. On Mar. 10, his majeſty ac- 
quainted the parhament, that he had 
received intelligence from the French 
king of an invaſion intended from 
in  favoer of the pretender. 

The Spaniſh fleet of about 50 tranſ- 
, convoyed by four men of war; 

ving on board the late d. of Or- 
mond, about 5000 men, and arms 
for twice their number, ſailed from 
Cadiz ; but was entirely diſperſed by 
a ſtorm which laſted 48 hours. How- 
ever, the late eurls of Seafotth and 
Mareſchal, and the marquis of Tulli- 
bardine landed at Kintailin in Scot- 
land, with about 400 men, moſtly 
Spaniards, and were joined by about 
1600 Highlanders; But major-gene- 
ral al Wigan diſpetſed them, the 
s ſurrendering at diſcretion. 

— Mareſchal, and Tullibar> 
dine found means to get back to 
Spain. Lord Cobham took Vigo, 
and ſeveral incurfions were made on 
the coaſt this year. The y. 
1720, was remarkable for the Soath- 
ſea ſcheme; when the part of 
the nation turned k-jobbers 
South ſea ſtock aroſe and fell, till it 
came to above 1000 ; but it fell faſter 
thin it aroſe, and many families were 
Trained by it, while a few got vaſt 
riches. The directors eſtates were 
fold for the benefit of the ſufferers; 
d they were inc ted from firr- 


r thovgh 


; which poſta he 
— of this reigh, 


At — be was attended by a 
party of the yeomen of the guard, as 
alſo of the horſe- ds; and imma- 


April 15, 1721, the primceſa of Wales 
was delivered of William | 
ſtas, the preſent d. of Cumberland. 
In June 22, 1722, died the great d. 
of were pefrmed On de whoſe obſequies 
Aug. 9, with —— 
ſolemnity and magnificence, 
44 new parliament met on Oct. 9. 
17242, when the k. a them 
with a conſpiracy for overturning the 
eſtabliſhed goverment, and ſetting up 
the pretender, Chriſtopher Layer, a 
counſellor of the Tethple, was exe- 
cuted ar Tyburn, May 17, 1589, 
and his head fined aon Temple-bar, 
for being concerned in it. T 
liament paſſed bills for inflitting 
— penalties on bp. Atterbury, Kel- 
y, and Plunket, on the fame account; 
x} ow the felt was burliſhed; and 
the two laſt impriſoned for life. In 
1724 his majeſty eſtabliſhed a profeſ- 
ſot of modern hiftory, in each of the 
univerſities. In 1925 the earl of 
Macclesfield, lord high chancellor, te- 
ſigned the ſeals, and was fined zvovol. 
and committed to the Tower till he 
paid it. He was ſacteeded by fir 
Peter King, lord chief juſtice of the 
Common _ At this _— _ 
paſſed an r 
in the city of — ſame 
ſeffion, Henry 8t. John lord viſe: Bo- 
= — was re — his eſtatet, 
— _ — for purpoſe ; 
reſtored to _ 
e. 
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tle. The ſame y. 1725, the order of 


the Bath was revived, and -37 new 
knights were inſtalled. About which 
time ſeveral of the Scotch Highland 
clans were diſarmed by gen. Wade. 
Toward the end of this y. died in the 
caſtle of Athlen, where ſhe had lived 
many years, Sophia Dorothy, who 
was married to his majeſty 1682, and 
by whom he had iſſue, our preſent ſo- 
vereign, born Oct. 36, 1683, and Do- 
rothy Sophia, q. dowager of Pruſſia, 
who was born, 1687. On Sept. 3, 
1725, a treaty was concluded between 
Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia; 
though the laſt, in effect, ſoon de- 
ſerted this alliance ; but the States 
General afterwards acceded to it. 
This treaty was deſigned as a balance 
to one which had been concluded be- 
tween the courts of Vienna and Ma- 
drid. Theſe counter alliances put 
Europe again in a flame, and 3 Bri- 
tiſn ſquadrons were fitted out; one 
ſent to the Weſt Indies, another to 
the coaſt of Spain, and the third to 
the Baltic. In the beginning of the 
v. 1727, the Spaniards laid ſiege to 
Gibraltar; which, though it was ſuſ- 
pended upon preliminary articles for 
a general pacification being ſigned, 
was not ratified till ſome time after 
the king's death. The parliament 
which met on Jan. 17, was proro- 
gued on May 15. On June 3, his 
majeſty embarked on board the Ca- 
rolina yatcht, and landed the 7th, 
at Vaert, in Holland, where he lay 
that night ; on the gth he arrived at 
Delden, between 11 and 12 at night, 
ſeemingly in good health. He ſet 
out next morning about 3 o'clock, 
was taken ill on the road, and died 
at his brother the d. of York's palace 


at — June 11, 1727, in the 
68th y. of his age, and 13th of his 


reign. 
 GIRALDUS Cambrenſis. See 
Barry (Gerald). 


GODFREY of Boulogne d. of 


Lorrain, a name celeb. in hiſtory. 


GOD 

After having behaved with the utmoſt 
bravery in Germany and Italy, under 
Henry IV, he was declared general 
of the army of the cruſade, God- 
frey headed them 1097, and arrived 
Sept. 20, at Collembruc in Auftria. 
The army ſtaid there ſome time, 
while they treated with Carloman, k. 
of Hungary, for a ſafe paſſage thro' 
his kingdom. They then croſſed 
Bulgaria,” without oppoſition, and ar- 
rived at Phillippoly in Thrace, after 
a very tedious. march. When the 
troops had croſſed the Hellefpont, 
they aſſembled together, laid fiege to 
Nice on Aſcenſion-day, and took it 
by capitulation, after a fiege of 5 
weeks. After this ſucceſs, Godfrey 
marched his army into Syria, and 
went to Antioch, which was taken 
by means of a Chriſtian renegado, 
who put him in poſſeſſion of a tower, 
of which he had the The 
croiſades ſtill purſued their conqueſts, 
and arrived before Jeruſalem, of which 
they made themſelves maſters, july 
19, 1099- After the taking of this 
city, the chiefs of the Chrittian army 
judging it neceſſary to ele& a king, 
and to form a monarchy of the con- 
quered countries, under the title of 
of the kingdom of Jeruſalem. The 
merit of Godfrey, and his being 
the firſt who ſcaled the walls at the 
taking of the city, made every one 
caſt their eyes upon him, and he was 
elected king by unanimous conſent, 
1100 or 1101. His reign laſted but 
a year; but in that he did 

things, for he conquered all Paleſtine, 
and defeated the ſultan of Egypt, 


who came to the aſſiſtance of the Sa- 


racens in Syria, After his death, 
* I, his brother ſucceeded 

im. | 

GODFREY (fir Edmunbury) a 
juſtice of the peace, famous for * 
ſtinguiſhing himſelf againſt the plot 
carried on by the papiſts, 1678. This 
gentleman having admini an 
oath to Dr, Oats and Dr. __ 


> 2 

the two principal evidences in that in- 
tricate affair 3 he was ſoon after found 
dead in a ditch by Primroſe-hill, not 
far from Hamſtead. His own {word 
was thruſt through his body, but no 
blood had followed from the wound ; 
his gloves lay by him, and there was 
money in his pocket, a broad livid 
mark appeared quite round his neck, 
which was broken ; his breaſt exhi- 
bited ſome appearance of bruiſes, and 
on his breeches were found ſeveral 
drops of wax lights, which he never 
uſed in his own family. Rapin tells 
us, that, though it was poſſible — 
« papiſts might not have been the 
0 pages, of this murder (for duch it 
« plainly appeared) they were fo rea- 
« dily and publicly accuſed, that it 
was unſafe to deny it.” But whe- 
ther the Roman catholics had a hand 
in his death or not, 3 men were con- 
victed and executed, upon the evi- 
dence of one Miles Prance, a gold- 
ſmith, who was apprehended on ſuſ- 
picion of being an accomplice in this 
gentleman's murder : he ſwore that 
two Iriſh prieſts, whoſe names were 
Gerald and Kelly, and one Robert 
Green a cuſhion-keeper of the queen's 
chapel, with Lawrence Hill, footman 
to Dr, Godden, treaſurer of the cha- 
pel, and Henry Berry, porter of So- 
merſet-houſe, had, in conſequence of 
a conſultation with him, reſolved to 
diſpatch fir Edmundbury Godfrey, as 
a violent perſecutor of the Roman 
catholics. On OR. 12, in the even- 
ing, as fir Edmundbury was paſſin 
by Somerſet-houſe, he was prevai 
upon by Hill, to enter the water-gate, 
in order to appeaſe a ſham quarrel 
between Kelly and Berry, when 
Green throwing a twiſted handker- 
chief over his head, fixed it round 
his neck ; and the reſt falling upon 
him at the ſame time, he was ſtrang- 
led; they beat his breaſt with their 
knees, and twiſted his neck till it was 
diſlocated ; and having ſhifted the 
body from one apartment in the palace 


for them with a horſe, 


was mounted before him, and 


— 5 -hill, where 
ey left it in a ditch, after Gerald had 
thruſt the ſword into it, and laid it in 


the attitude as has been deſcribed. 
To this, the centinels depoſ- 
ed, who — that night, 
in which they were ſaid to have re- 
moved the body, that no ſedan was 
brought out of the 
ple who lived in th 
clared upon 


their knowlege, and that they were 
every day in the rooms Prance de- 
ſcribed, without ſeeing any thing of 
that nature. Green and Hill Gied 
proteſting their innocence, and Berry, 
who was a proteſtant, and might have 
ſaved his life by making a confeſſion, 
denied his having been privy in any 
ſhape to the murder of this unfor- 
tunate gentleman. His corps being 
embalmed,was kept till OR. 21, when 
it was carried in a very ſolemn man- 
ner from Bridewell hoſpital, of which 
he was one of the governors, to St. 
Martins in the fields, where he was 
buried. The pall was ſupported by 
8 knights, all juſtices of the peace; 
all the aldermen of the city attended 
the funeral ; ſeventy-two London 
miniſters marched before the body, 
and great multitudes cloſed the pro- 
ceſſion in order; an excellent ſermon 
ſaitable to the occafion was preach- 
ed, from 2 Sam, ch. iii. v. 34, by 
doctor William Lloyd, vicar of St. 
Martin's. a 
GOFF omas) was b. in Eſſex, 
towards the latter end of q. Eliza. 
beth's reign, about the y. 1592. In 
his youth he was ſent to Weſtminſter 
ſchool, and at the age of 18, he was 
entered ſtudent of Chriſt's college in 
Oxford. Being an induſtrious ſcho- 
lar, ſays Langbaine, he arrived to be 
a good 


GOL 


A poet, a frilful orator, and an 
Su preacher. In the y. 1623 
he was made bachelor of divinity, 
and to à li in Surry ſtyl 
Eaſt-Clanden: there he mar- 
ried a wife, who proved as a 
ve to him as K fhrew — ag 
the was a true — 4 to our ecele- 
Gaftical Socrates, and gave him dai. 
iy opportunities of — ie his pati - 
ence to the proof; — 15 is believed 
dy ſome, that this domeſtie ſeourge 
ſhortened his days. He was buried 
at his own pariſh church at Clanden, 
July 27, 1627. He wroteſeveral pieces 
on different ſubjects, which 
are reckoned 5 plays. 1. Careleſs 
Shepherdeſs, a N 1 2. Cou- 
rageous 076 or Amurath I, a trage 
dy, E refles, a tragedy; 4. Rag- 

urk, or Bajaxet II, a tragedy ; 
py — 9 emperor of the Turks, a tra- 
755 In the latter part of his life 
forſook the ſtage for the pulpit, 
and inſtead of plays wrote ſermons, 
ſome of which appeared in print in 
the y. 1627. 

GOLDSMITH (Francis) fon of 
Francis Goldſmith, of St. Giles's in 
the Fields, Middleſex, eſq. was edu- 
cated under Dr. Nicholas Grey, in 
Merchant. Taylor's ſchool, became a 
gentleman commoner in Pembroke 
lege, in the beginning of 1629, 
was ſoon after tranſlated to St. John's 
college, and after he had taken a 
degree in arts, to Gray's inn, where 
he ſtudied the common law ſeveral 
years, but other learning more. Mr. 
Langbaine ſays, that he could re- 
cover no other memoirs of this 

tleman, but that he lived in the con 
of k. Charles I, and obliged 1. 
world with a tranſlation of a play out 
of Latin, called, Sephompancas, or 
the hiflary of Foſeph, with anno- 
tations, a tragedy, printed 4, Lond. 
1640, and dedicated to the ri a 
hon. Henry Jord marq. of Dorch 
This drama was written by the = 
mirable Hugo Grotius, publiſhed by 


GON 
him at Amfterdam, 1635, and de- 
dieated to Voſſius, profeſſor of 
and civil arts in Amfterdam. 

Ayles it a by Tos , notwithſtanding it 
. ſucceſofull notes for 
authority in ſo hylus, En- 
* and even is in his own 

rt bf poetry. As to our author's 

— which is in heroic 4 — 
it is much commended by 
from four of his friends. 1 40 
tranſlated Grotius's — ora- 
tion to his father, with .epitaphs ; 
and alſo his catechiſm into Englfh 
verſe. Mr. Goldſmith died at Ah- 
ton jn Northamptonſhire, 16 
and was buried there. Tg * 

GOMARUS — — profeſſor 
of divinity, was b. at Bruges, he at 
firſt ſtudied at Straſburgh, afterwards 
at Neuſtadt, — then at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 1587, he was ap- 
pointed miniſter to de Flemiſh church 
at Francfort, where he continued till. 
1593, when the church was N 


by the perſecution. In 1594, 
was appointed profefſor of divini 
Leyden. He diſcharged this 2h. 


1 rrp till > a when he 
had for his collea gue James Arginine 
a man who foon b began to ſpread the 
Pelagian doctrines, and to make 
himſelf the head of 27 
univerſity. Gomarus 
inft him with grea 1 
Num rminius's death in 2 vale 
was appointed to ſucceed him, whom 
Gomarus not approving of, he re- 
tired to Middlebourg, 1611, where 
he was miniſter, and read public lec- 
tures, In 1614, he was invited by 
the univerſity of Saumur, to be 
— of Avi. Four years after 
ired to Groningen, to be prin- 
cipal prof. of divinity and the He- 
brew lan uage, in which he conti- 
nued till his death, which happened 
Jan. 11, 3 


GONDI (John Paul de) more 


known by the title of cardinal de 
Retz, was the ſon of Philip Emanuel 


de 
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miſſioned by him, to take 
in his name, of the archbiſhopric 
of Paris. This ſtep ſtill incenſed the 
court more gainſt the eoadjutor, who 
being tired of his impriſonment, re- 
ſigned. the archbifhopric. - He then 
ſigned an act of reſignation at Vin- 
ciennes, aſter which he was removed 


from 'thence, he embarked at Belle- 
Iſle, travelled through. Spain and 
Italy, under the name of S. Florent, 
arrived at Rome, and aſſiſted ſoon 
after at the conclave, in which Alex- 
ander VII was elected. Bat this pope 


not ſhewing all the for 

card. 2 he — him, 
he went from Rome and quitted Italy. 
He then withdrew into Pranche 
Comte, from whence he ſoon went 
into Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. After. having lived a Wander- 
ing kind of life 2 about 5 or 6 
years; the death of cardinal Mana- 
rine, 1667, freed him from his preat- 
eſt enemy. Pired of this ring 
kind of life, overwhelmed with trou- 
bles and debts, he determined at 
length to make his peace. To ob- 


tain this, he was obliged to make a 


| freſh reſignation of his archbiſhop- 
| Tic. On chis condition he was al- 
| lowed to zeturn into the kingdom, 


GO 
1661, and ſome time after he went 
to pay his reſpects to the k. at Fon- 


tainebleau. This prince gave him 
the abbey of St. Dennis, _ the 
revenues of his benefices, of which 
he had been deprived during his axile. 
He afterwards returned to Rome, 
where he afliſted at the conclave, 
which elected Clement IX. On his 
return into France, he lived in re- 
tirement, and ſo diſguſted 
with the world its vanities, - as to 
ſend the pope his cardinal's hat. He 
lived 3 or 4 years, entirely gi 

up to ſerious reflection, on ſo — 
time ſpent in the troubles and intrigues 


ambition had given riſe to. He re- 
duced his expences to a very moderate 
allowance, he might be enabled 


to [diſcharge above 3 millions of 
livres, which he payed before his 
death, which happened Aug. 24, 
1679, at Paris. He was then 66 
cars of age. His memoirs have 
publiſhed. ' 
GOWER (fir John) in the wei 

of Edward III, and Richard II. 
was cotemporary with Chaucer, and 
much eſteemed and honoured by him, 
as appears by his ſubmitting his Trai- 
Jus and Creſfida to his cenſure. Stow, 
in his Suruey of Londen, ſeems to 
tbe of opinion that he was no knight, 
but only an eſq. however, it is certain 
he was deſcended of a knightly fa- 
.mily, at Sittenham in Yorkſhire. He 
received his education in London, 
and ſtudied the law, but being poſ- 
ſeſſed of a great fortune, he dedicated 
Sumſelf more to pleaſure and poetry 
than the bar; tho' he ſeems not to 
have made any proficiency in 1 
for his works are rather cool tranſ- 
lations, than originals, and are 
quite deſtitute of poetical fire. Bale 
makes him equitem auratum & 
-poetam laureatum, but Winſtanly 

s, that he was neither 

nor hederated, but only roſated, 
having a chaplet of four roſes about 
bis head, in his monumental fone, 
erected 


G OW 

erected in St. Mary Overy's, South- 
wark : he was held in great eſteem 
by k. Richard II, to whom he dedi- 
cates a book called Confe/fio amantis. 
That he was a man of no honour a 
pears by. his behaviour, when t 
revolution under Henry IV happened 
in England. He was under the high- 
eſt obligation to Richard II ; he had 
been preferred, patronized, and ho- 
noured by him ; yet no ſooner did 
that unhappy prince (who owed his 
misfortunes in a great meaſure to his 
generoſity and eaſineſs of nature) fall 
a ſacrifice to the policy of Henry, 
and the rage of rebellion, but he 
worſhipped the riſing ſun, he joined 
his intereſt with the new k. and tho' 
he was then ſtone blind, and, as 
might naturally be imagined, too old 
to deſire either riches or power, yet 
he was capable of the groſſeſt flattery 
to the reigning prince, and, like an 
ungrateful monſter, inſulted the me- 
mory of his murdered ſovereign and 
generous patron. He ſurvived Chau- 
cer 2 years ; Winſtanly ſays, that in 
his old age he was made a judge, 
poſſibly in conſequence of his adu. 
lation to Henry IV. His death hap- 
= in the y. 1402, and as he is 
aid to have been b. ſome years be- 
fore Chaucer, fo he muſt have been 
near 80 years of age: He was bu- 
ried in St. Mary Overy's in South- 
wark, in the chapel of St. John, 
where he founded a chauntry, and 
left money for a maſs to be daily ſung 
for him, as alſo an obit within the 
church to be kept on Friday after the 
feaſt of St. Gregory. He lies under 
a tomb of ſtone, with his image alſo 
of ſtone over him, the hair of his 
head auburn, long to his ſhoulders, 
but curling up, and a ſmall forked 
beard, on his head a chaplet like a 
coronets of roſes; an habit of pur- 
ple, damaſked down to his feet, and 
a collar of gold about his neck. Un- 
der his feet the likeneſs of 3 books 
which he compiled ; the firſt named 


GRE- | 
meditantis, written in French 
the 2d Vox clamantis, in Latin; the 
3d Confeſſio amantis, in Engliſh ; this 
laſt piece was printed by one Thomas 
Berthalette, and by him dedicated to 
k. Henry VIII. His Vr clamantis © 
with his Chronica tripartita, and other 
works, both in Latin and French, 
Stow ſays he had in his poſſeſſion, 
but his Speculum meditantis he never 
ſaw. Beſides on the wall where he 
lies, there were painted virgins 
crowned ; one of hich * named 
Charity, holding this device, | 
En toy qui es fitz de Dieu le pere, 
Sauve ſoit, qui giſt ſours ceſt pierre. 
The ſecond, writing Mercy, with this 
device ; 
O bene Jeſu fait ta mercy, 
A Tame, dont la corps giſt icy. 
The third, writing Pity, with this 
decree ; 


Pour ta pitie Jeſu * | 
Et met ceſt ame en ſauve garde. 


His arms were in a field argent, 
on a chevron azure, 3 leopards heads, 
or, their tongues gules, two angels 
ſupporters; and the creſt a talbot. 


His epitaph, 
Armigeri ſcultum nihil a modo fert 
bi tutum, 

Reddidit immolutum morti generale 
tributum, 

Spiritus exutum ſe gaudeat eſſe ſo- 
lutum Wn 

Eſt ubi virtutum regnum fine labe eſt 
ſtatum. 


GREEN (Robert) he was am 
droll in his time, and was a man 
addicted to pleaſure, that, as Win- 
ſtanley obſerves, he drank much 
deeper draughts of ſack, than of the 
Heliconian ſtream ; he was amon 
the firſt of our poets who writ 
bread, and in order the better to ſup- 
port himſelf, tho he lived in an age 
far from being diſſolute, viz. in that 
of the renowned q. Elizabeth, yet 
he had recourſe to the mean expe- 
dient of writing obſcenity, and fa- 
vouring the cauſe of vice. But Mr. 

| Green 


3 
Green mult be freed from the impu- 
tation of hypocriſy, for we find him 
—— the very doctrines he taught. 
Winſtanley relates that he was mar- 
ried to a very fine and deſerving lady, 
whom he baſely forſook, with a child 
ſhe had by him, for the company of 
ſome harlots, to whom he * the 
wages of iniquity, while his wife 
ſtarved. After ſome years indul- 
gence of this ſort, when his wit be- 
gan to grow ſtale, we find him fallen 
into abje& poverty, and lamenting 
the life he had led which brought him 
to it. This author's works are chief- 
ly theſe, The honourable hiſtory of friar 
acon and friar Bungy; played by 
the pr. of Palatine's ſervants. I know 
not whence our author borrowed his 
lot, but this famous friar Minor 
lived in the reign of Henry III, and 
died in the reign of Edward I, in the 
y. 1284, He joined with Dr. Lodge 
in one play, called, A looking glaſs for 
London ; he writ alſo the comedies of 
Friar Bacon and fair Enome, His 
other pieces are, Quip for an upſtart 
courtier, and Doraſtus and Fawnia. 
Winſtanley imputes likewiſe to him 
the following pieces, Tully's loves; 
Philomela, the lady Fitzwater"s nigh- 
tingale ; Green's News too late, firſt and 
ſecond part ; Green's Arcadia ; Green's 
Farenwel to folly ; Green's Groat/worth of 
abt. It is ſaid by Wood in his Faſti, 
vol i. p. 137, that our author died 
in the y. 1592, of a ſurfeit, taken 
by eating pickled herrings, and drink- 
with them rheniſh wine. At this 
fatal banquet, Thomas Naſh, his 
cotemporary at Cambridge, was with 
him, who rallies him in his Apology of 
Pierce Pennyleſs. | 
GREVILLE (fir Fulk) Lord 
Brooke, of an honourable family in 
Warwickſhire ; he was educated both 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and intro- 
duced to court by 'an uncle, in the 
ſervice of q. Elizabeth, who received 
him into her favour, which he had 
the happineſs topreſerve uninterrupted 
Vor. II. 


 . . 
to her death, At the coronation of 
ames I, he was created knt. of the 
ath, and ſoon after obtained a grant 
of the ruinous caftle of Warwick ; 
he was next appointed ſub-treaſurer, 
chancellor of * Exchequer, and 
privy counſellor, and then advanced 
to the d of a baron, by the title 
of lord Brooke of Beauchamps- court, 
and one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber to his majeſty. This noble 
author was the friend of ſir Philip 
Sidney, than which a com- 
pliment cannot be beſtowed. As he 
was a poet and a man of wit, he was 
held in the higheſt eſteem in that 
courtly age; but he added to genius, 
a gallantry of ſpirit, and was as fine 
a ſoldier as a writer. As he was 
himſelf a 1 man, and poſſeſſed 
a variety of knowlege, ſo he patro- 
nized many neceſſitous candidates for 
fame, but particularly Camden, whom 
he cauſed by his intereſt to be made 
k. at arms. He was likewiſe very 
liberal to Mr. 8 the celebrated 
chronologer; finding him a man of 
extenſive knowledge, and his occu- 
pation and circumſtances mean, ſo 
that his genius was depreſſed by po- 
_ he enabled him to proſecute 
his ſtudies, and purſue the bent of 
his genius without being obliged to 
drudge at a manual employment for 
his bread. He paſſed thro! life in a 
calm of proſperity and honour, be- 
loved by his equals, reverenced by 
his inferiors, and a favourite at court ; 
but when he was about 70 years of 
age, this life of undiſturbed tran- 
quility, was ſacnficed to the reſent- 
ment of a villain, and a cataſtrophe 
of the moſt tragical kind clofed the 
days of this worthy man. One Hay- 
wood, who had been many years un 
his ſervice, and had behaved with 
fidelity and honour, expoſtulated with 
him freely (while they were alone) 
for his not having received a due re- 
ward for, his fervices. His lordſhip 
enraged at his preſumption, and 
I giving 
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GR 1 
giving way to his paſſion, repri- 
manded him very ſeverely for his 
inſolence; for which the villain 
being now wrought up to the higheſt 
degree of fury, took an opportunity 
to ſtab him with his dagger thro' the 
back into the vitals, of which wound 
he inſtantly died, Sept 30, 1628. The 
murderer then ftruck with remorſe, 


horror, and deſpair, and all the na- 


tural attendants of his guilt, retired 
to his chamber, and having ſecured 
the door, fell upon the ſame weapon 
with which he had aſſaſſinated his 
maſter, . and thus anticipated on 


himſelf, the juſtice reſerved for the 


hand of an executioner. Lord 
Brooke was interred in Warwickſhire, 
under a monument of black and 


white marble, whereon he is ſtiled, 


ſervant to q. Elizabeth, counſellor 
to k. James, and friend to fir Philip 
Sidney. His works are chiefly theſe, 
viz. Alaham, a tragedy ; Maat ba, 
a tragedy. Both theſe plays were 
printed together in folio, Lond. 1633, 
with ſeveral other poems, as A trea- 
tiſe on human learning; An inguiſition 


upon fame and honour ; A treatiſe of 


wars, There are in this volume 2 
letters ; the one to an honourable lady, 
containing directions how to behave 
in a married ſtate; the other addreſſ- 
ed to his couſin Grevil Varney, then 
in France, containing directions for 
travelling. His lordſhip has other 
Pieces aſcribed to him, beſides thoſe 


publiſhed under his name, The /ife of 


fer Philip Sidney, printed at the begin- 
ing of the Arcadia, His Remains, or 


poems of monarchy and religion, printed 
in 8®, London, 1670. 


GRIERSON (Mrs. Conſtantia) was 


b. in Ireland; and, as Mrs. Barber ju- . 


diciouſly remarks, was one of the moſt 


extraordinary women that either this 


age, or perhaps any other, ever pro- 
duced. She died in the y. 1733, at 
the age of 27, and was allowed long 


+ before to be an excellent ſcholar, not 


only in Greek and Roman literature, 


GR.I 


but in hiſtory, divinity, philoſophy, 
and mathematics. Mrs. Grierſon (lays 
© ſhe) gave a proof of her knowledge in 
* the tongue, by her dedication of 


the Dublin edition of Tacitus to the 
lord Carteret, and by that of Te- 


© rence to his ſon; to whom ſhe like- 
* wiſe wrote a Greek epigram. She 
* wrote ſeveral fine poems in Engliſh, 
© on which the ſet ſo little value, that 
© ſhe neglected to leave copies behind 
© her but of very few, What makes 
her character the more remarkable is, 
* that ſhe role to this eminence of 
© learning merely by the force of her 
* own genius, and continual applica- 
* tion, She was not only happy in 
* a fine imagination, a great memory, 
* an excellent underitanding, and an 
exact judgment, but had all theſe 
* crowned by virtue and piety : ſhe 
* was too learned to be vain, too wiſe 
© to be conceited, too knowing and 
too clear ſighted to be irreligious. 
If heaven had ſpared her life, and 
* blefſed her with health, which ſhe 
wanted for ſome years before her 
« death, there is good reaſon to think 
© ſhe would have made as great a figure 
in the learned world, as any of her 
* ſex are recorded to have done. As 
* her learning and abilities raiſed her 
above her own ſex, ſo they left her 
* no room to envy any; on the con- 
* trary, her delight was to ſee others 
excel. She was always ready to ad- 
« viſe and direct thoſe who applied to 
© her, and was herſelf willing to be 
* adviſed. So little did ſhe value her- 
« ſelf upon her uncommon excellencies, 
that it has often recalled to my mind 
* a fine reflexion of a French author, 
that great genuiſes ſhould be ſupe- 
« rior to their own abilities. I per- 
* ſuade myſelf, that this ſhort ac- 
count of ſo extraordinary a woman, 
of whom much more might have 
been ſaid, will not be dilagreeable 
to my readers; nor can I omit what 
* Ithink is greatly to lord Carteret's 
© honour, that when he was lord lieu- 

* tenant 
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© tenant of Ireland, he obtained a pa- 
* tent for Mr. Grierſon, her huſband, 
© to be the king's printer; and to di- 
* ſtinguiſh and reward her uncommon 
© merit, had her life in it.” Thus far 
Mrs. Barber. We ſhall now ſubjoin 
Mrs. Pilkington's account of this won- 


| derful genius. Abont 2 y. before 


© this, a young woman (afterwards 
married to Mr. Grierſon) of about 
© 18 y. of age, was brought to my 
father, to be by him inſtructed in 
* midwifry : ſhe was miſtreſs of He- 
© brew, Greek, Latin, and French, 
and underſtood the mathematics as 
© well as moſt men: and what made 
* theſe extraordinary talents yet more 
* ſurpriſing was, that her parents were 
© poor, illiterate, country people: ſo 
that her learning appeared like the 
« gift poured out on the apoltles, of 
0 Peak all languages without the 
C , ſtudy ; or, like the intuitive 
: eat le of the angels; yet, ina(- 
much as the power of miracles are 
© ceaſed, we muſt allow ſhe uſed hu- 
man means for ſuch great and ex- 
* cellent acquirements. And yet, in 
. a long friendſhip and familiarity 
* with her, I could never obtain a ſa- 
tis factory account from her on this 
© head; only ſhe faid, ſhe had receiv- 
ed ſome little inſtruction from the 
* miniſter of the pariſh, when ſhe 
could ſpare time from her needle- 
* work, to which ſhe was cloſely apt 
by her mother. She wrote elegantly 
* both in verſe and proſe, and ſome 
of the moſt delightful hours I ever 
© paſſed were in the converſation of this 
female philoſopher. 

GROTIUS (Hugo) born April 10, 
1583. Nature beſtowed on him a 
profound genius, a ſolid judgment, and 
a ſurprizing memory. Before he was 
12 y. old he was ſent to the univerſity 
of Leyden, In 1597 he maintained 
public theſes in mathematics, philoſo- 
phy, and law, with the higheſt ap- 
plauſe. In 1598 he accompanied the 
ambaſſador of Holland into France, 
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and received marks of the eſteem of 
Hen. IV. He there took the degree 
of doctor of laws ; and as ſoon as he 
returned into his own country, he 

leaded at the bar at 17 y. old. He 

ttled at Rotterdam, 1613; and was 
ſyndic of that city, but on condition 
he ſhould always keep that employ. 
His attachment to Berneveld drew 
him into a moſt unlucky ſituation. 
Two divines, Arminius and Gomarus, 
had divided all the proteſtants in the 
Low Countries into 2 ies ; Armi- 
nians, or Remonſtrants ; and Gomari- 
ans, or Contra remonſtrants. Barne- 
veld, who had laboured very much 
for the ſervice of the republic, declar- 
ed himſelf for the toleration, in fa- 
vour of the Arminians ; and Grotiug 
having taken the ſame party, main- 
tained it by his writings and credit. 
Their enemies made uſe of this pre- 
tence to ruin them : the firſt had his 
head cut off, 1618, and Grotius was 
laid hold of, condemned to priſon for 
life, and ſhut up in the caſtle of Lou- 
venſtein, His wife by her addreſs 

t him out; fhe had obtained permiſ- 

on to carry ſome books to her huſband, 
which ſhe ſent him in a great cheſt. 
Grotius got into the cheſt, and his 
keepers carried him out of the caſtle. 
He retired into the Roman catholic 
Low Countries, and afterwards into 
France ; where k. Lewis XII granted 
him a penſion, which was very badly 
paid. Forced by want, he thought be 
might re-eſtabliſh himſelf on the pro- 
miles of Henry pr. of but 
his enemies prevented the will of 
this prince doing him any ſervice. 
Chriſtina q. of Sweden ſent him am- 
baſſador into France, where he reſided 
11 y. and the k. often gave him marks 
of his eſteem. Grotius returning from 
Sweden to Holland, fell ill and died at 
Roſtock, 1645, in the 63d y. of his 
age. He was author of a great many 
books; among which, his De weritate 
Chrifliane religionis, and his De jure 
a” & pacis are highly eſteemed. = 
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life wrote by M. de Burigny has been 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and a catalogue 

of his works added at the end of it. 
 GUICCIARDINT (Franceſco) was 
b. 1482, at Florence. He ſtudied 
the civil law, 1498, in that city. 
In the 23d y. of his age, he was ap- 
inted profeſſor of the inſtitutes at 
1 and ſoon eſtabliſned ſuch a 
character, that he was conſulted and 
preferred to all other lawyers his co- 
temporaries. In 1506 he married 
Maria, daughter of Alemanno Eve- 
rardo Salviati, the greateſt man m 
Florence. In 1507 he was choſen by 
many cities of the ſtate their ſtand- 
ing counſellor, and 2 y. after made 
advocate of the Florentine chapter. 
In 1511 the French and Spaniards 
had entered into a league againſt the 
Italians; and the Florentines were 
very much perplexed, not being de- 
termined whether they ſhould engage 
in the league, or remain neuter, On 
this occaſion, they appointed our 
Franceſco ambaſſador to Ferdinando, 
k. of Spain, to treat about this and 
ſeveral other important affairs; as he 
mentions in the 10th book of his 
hiſtory, and he gained univerſal ap- 
plauſe by his negociations. In Dec. 
1515, Leo X, making his public en- 
try into Florence, Guicciardini had 
been deputed by the republic to go 
and receive him at Cortona, and was 
the next day in a congregation of 
cardinals, declared by the pope ad- 
vocate of the conſiſtory. In 1518 
he gave him the government of Mo- 
dena and Reggio. In 1521 Guicci- 
ardini's good conduct in his office 
obtained him the government of 
Parma. In 1523 he prevented the 
d. of Ferrara from ſeizing on Mo- 
dena; in acknowlegment of which, 
the pope made him governor of that 
place, and preſident of Romagnia, 
with an unlimited authority. In 
15 26, the pope by a brief declared 
him lieutenant general of all his 
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troops in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, with 
an authority over his forces in other 
parts alſo, that were under the com- 
mand of any captain general. Aſter 
the tragical death of the d. of Flo- 
rence, he retired to Emma, a de- 
lightful country houſe he had near 
Florence; where he gave himſelf en- 
tirely up to the Suing his hiſtory, 
He died, May 27, 1540, in the 59th 
year of his age. We have an ex- 
cellent tranſlation of his hiſtory by 
Mr. Goddard, in 10 vol. 89, very 
lately- publiſhed. 

GUERRE (Martin) a native of An- 
daye in the Low Countries. In 1535 
Guerre married Bertrande de Rols, in 
the dioceſe of Rievx. After having 
lived 10 years with Her, he went into 
Spain, and then into Flanders ; where 
he went into the army. Afﬀer he had 
been abſent 8 y. Arnaud du Tilh, an 
acquaintance of Guerre's, came to Ber- 
trande, perſonating her huſband. The 
wife was preſently deceived by the re- 
ſemblance he bore to him. Both her 
parents, and Guerre's were alſo de- 
ceived. The impoſlure took place; 
ſor the villain had found means to learn 
all thoſe particular circumſtances of 
their affairs, which might make the 
cheat paſs unſuſpected. At length af- 
ter 3 y. Bertrande finding out the fraud, 
informed the judge of Kieux of it, and 
du Tilh was condemned to be hanged. 
Du Tilh appealed from this ſentence, 
to the parliament of Toulouſe, where 
they were much perplexed how togive 
judgment in this affair. But providence 
ſo ordered it, that the real huſband re- 
turned, juſt as they were going to ter- 
minate the ſuit. He was known to be 
ſo, and du Tilh being convicted of the 
impoſture, adultery, and facrilege, was 
condemned to be hanged, and burnt ; 
which was executed at Artigat, Sept. 
1560. 

GUESCLIN {Bertrand du) conſta- 
ble of France, b. in Britany, 1311. 
During the impriſonment of k. * 
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after the battle of Poictiers, 1356, he 
went to the aſſiſtance of Charles d. 
of Normandy, eldeſt fon of the wang, 
and regent of the kingdom, 0 
immediately made himſelf maſter of 
Melun, opened a paſſage. on the 
Seine, and ſubdued ſeveral places. 
Du Gueſclin went into Spain, to the 
aſſiſtance of Henry, k. of Caſtile, 
and drove from thence Peter, called 
the Cruel. I his prince, after having 
been guilty of the murder of his bro- 
 thers, had rendered himſelf odious 
by poiſoning his wife, Blanche de 
Bourbon, ſiſter to Charles V's wife. 
Bertrand crowned in his room, Hen. 
count of Tranſtamare, a baſtard bro- 
ther of this king's. Henry ring 
firmly ſettled on the throne, du Gueſ- 
clin returned to France, having been 
diſtinguiſhed with the title of con- 
ſtable of Caſtile. Charles V received 
him very graciouſly, and alſo made 
him conſtable of France. He was 
concerned in all the wars againſt the 
Engliſh ; and aſſiſted in the taking 
from them Poictou, Rouergue, Li- 
mouſtin, with ſeveral places in Nor- 
mandy and Britany. In 1380, lay- 
ing ſiege to Chateneuf de Randon, 
in Gevandan, he fell ill, and died 
Joly 13, at the age of 66. He was 
buried at St. Dennis, near the tomb 
made for Charles V. In taking his 
leave of the old captains, who had 
accompanied him for 40 y. he defir- 
ed them not to forget what he had 
ſaid to them a thouſand times, that 
in the countries where they made 
war, neither the ecclefiaſtics, the 
women, the children, nor the poor 
people, were their enemies. A 
was a fingular honour was pai 

him by the governor of Randon who 
had capitulated with the conſtable. 
It was agreed, that if he was not 
relieved by July 12, to ſurrender 
the place : the place was ſummoned 
the 13, on which day the conſtable 
died. But the governor ſaid he 
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would keep his word with him tho? 
dead; and accordingly marched out 
with the moſt conſiderable officers of 
his garriſon, and laid the keys of 
the city upon the coffin, paying him 
the ſame reſpect as if he had been 
living. 3 
GUISE (Henry de Lorrain, d. of) 
b. Dec. 31, 1550, was the eldeſt ſon 
of Francis de Lorrain, d. of Guiſe, 
and Anne of Eſt. He had all the 
qualities of a hero eclipſed by an 
inſatiable ambition, and immoderate 
deſire of grandeur, an arrogance 
without bounds, and a prodigious 
addreſs to cover his vaſt deſigns, un- 
der the ſpecious pretence of the pub- 
lic good, and maintaining the faith; 
He — to ſignalize his courage at 
the battle of Jarnac, and anſwered 
then the opinion people had conceiv- 
ed of his great qualities. He was 
ſurnamed Balafre, from being ſhot 
in his face by a piſtol. He was 
charged with the execution of the 
dreadful conſpiracy againſt the pro- 
teſtants, an execrable action, the op · 
robium of the French name; and he 
id the foundation of the famous 
league, which occafioned ſo many 
par 4 to all France. Hen. III, inform+ 
ed of the bad deſigns of the d. aud 
puſhed to the utmoſt by thoſe of his 
party, let ſome, words eſcape bim, 
which put them in a fright. They 
advertiſed the d. of Gai of it, and 
reſſed him to come to Paris. The 
. forbid his coming there; neverthe- 
leſs he came in ſpite of this prohibi- 
tion, well a ed; he ſaw the k. 
who had neither courage to rid him- 
ſelf of him, nor ſecure his perſon, 
and diſperſed his enemies at the fight 
of the Barricades. The k. quitted 
Paris, and went to Chartres, and the 
d. of Guiſe remained ſole maſter of 
the capital, he ſeized on the Baſtile 
and arſenal, of which Buſſi le Clerc, 


one of the 16 was made capt. Then 
began to negotiate a 


the q. mother 
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peace between the k. and the d. of 
Guile; her majeſty was ſo impatient 
to conclude it, that in a few days 
they agreed upon the articles. But 
ſome time after, Henry III having 
made an overture to the ſtates of Blois, 
the inſolent demands of the deputies, 
and the audaciouſneſs of the d. of 
Guiſe, come to its heighth, forced 
him at laſt to get rid of the chief of 
theſe revolters, and who were grown 
too powerful to be brought to juſtice. 
He was maſſacred, Dec. 23, 1588, at 
the age of 38 years. 

GUSTAVUS I. k. of Sweden, 
ſon of Eric de Waſa, d. of Grip- 
ſholm. Chriſtian II, k. of Denmark, 
having made himſelf maſter of the 
kingdom of Sweden, confined Gu- 
ſtavus at Copenhagen; but he mak. 
ing his eſcape, wandered a long time 
in the foreſts, till the cruelties of the 
tyrant having occaſioned a revolution, 
he was ſoon declared governor of 
Sweden, and afterward elected king, 
1513. This prince introduced Lu- 
theraniſm into his dominions, which 
in a little time ſpread itſelf through- 
out the kingdom. Guſtavus died 
1560, having made his kingdom 
Hereditary, which before was elec- 
tive. | 

GUSTAVUS Adolphus, ſurnamed 
the Great, k. of Sweden, b. at Stock- 
holm, 1594, and ſucceded Charles, 
his father, 1611. This prince, after 
defeating the Danes, Muſcovites, and 
Poles, who all attacked him at the 
ſame time, made peace with the k. 
of Poland, and turned his arms 
againſt the emperor, who had aſſiſted 
the Poles againſt the Swedes. In 
Jeſs than a y. he conquered the great- 
eſt part of Germany, and defeated all 
that oppoſed him. He made a treaty 


1631, with France, by which he en- 
gaged to carry on the war in Ger- 


many with 40,000 men, toward 
which the king furniſhed a million 


of livres annually, for the defence of 
all the princes who were in alliance 
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with France and Sweden, and to re- 
eſtabliſh the princes, ſtates, and cities 
of the empire, in the ſame ſtate they 
were in, before the houſe of Auſtria 
had invaded the one and oppreſſed 
the other. Guſtavus, whoſe reputa- 
tion was ſpread throughout all Europe, 
and who won the famous battle of 
Leipſic, againſt Tilli, as alſo, that 
of Bs. againſt the ſame general, 
who was there killed, was at laſt 
killed himſelf at that of Lutzen, 
where his army defeated 2 of the 
emperor's armies ; the one command- 
ed by Papenheim, who was alſo kill- 
ed there, and the other by Walſtein. 
Guftavus had a noble and majeſtic 
port, a lively and piercing eye. He 
was uſed to ſay, there was no other 
rank among kings, but what their 
merit gave them. 

GWYNN (Ellen) or Guyn, ſo far 
as appears to us from all accounts hi- 
therto known, bad no education at 
all. What we learn of her 1s, that 
ſhe was b. in a night-cellar, ſold fiſh 
about ſtreets, rambled from tavern to 
tavern, entertaining the company af. 
ter dinner and ſupper with ſongs 
(her voice being very agreeable); 
was next taken into the houſe of 
madam Roſs, a noted courtezan; 
admitted afterwards into the theatre- 
royal, as early as the y. 1667; was 
miſtreſs to both Hart and Lacey, 
two famous actors, and kept by Buck- 
hurſt, as is ſaid, whom Charles 
II ſent on a ſleeveleſs errand into 
France, in order to pave his approach 
to her. From that period ſhe 
to be pretty well known, and 1s men- 
tioned by Burnet and other hiſtorians. 
Memoirs may be found concerning 
her in the following books, and many 
others: Ant. Wood's Ath. Ox. Me- 
moires de la cour d Angleterre par ma- 
dame Danois, and Memoires de la wie 
du compte Grammont, Engliſh tranſla- 
tion. As this giddy and diſſipated 
creature gave riſe to a noble and moſt 


worthy family, one would have no- 
| : thing 
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thing deviſed concerning her by way 
of romance; ſhe had ſome very good 
qualities to contraſt againſt her bad 
education and vicious habits. With- 
out proofs and citations, one ' can 
pay but a proportionable regard to 
many facts reported of her in a cer- 
tain pamphlet, which is well writ- 
ten; nevertheleſs, many aſſertions 
there claſh with accounts better 
known, and offend againſt probabi- 
lity. As ſhe entered on the _ 
about the y. 1657, I cannot well fee 
how ſhe could apply to Betterton, at 
that time, as a ſort of protector, ſince 
Bettercon then, far from being a ma- 
nager, or having any conſiderable 
intereſt in the play-houſe, had hardly 
paſſed his theatrical noviciate. Sir 
W. Davenant muſt have been the 
perion applied to, Who was then pa- 
tentee at the king's houſe. Better- 
ton was then a mere youth, and juſt 
making his fortune, under the actors 
of the old ſtock, ſuch as Angel, 
Cademan, and others, who were the 
remnants of Black-fryars, and who 
vaniſhed almoſt entirely about the y. 
1665 ; whether through chagrin or 
by accident, cannot now be aſcer- 
tained, What concludes ſtronger 1s, 
that Betterton left the theatre royal, 
and acted at the duke's before and at 
the time when Mrs. Gwynn appeared 
on the former ſtage. Behold another 
ſeeming contradiction in theatrical 
chronology, Her amiable lover is 
{aid to be the perſon who acted Creon, 
which, by the way, was Sandford, a 
man of a remarkable hard viſage, 
deformed, and who had the air of an 
aſlaflin. Moreover, this event is ſup- 
poſed ta happen before ſhe came 
upon the ſtage, 1665, and OEdipus 
was not repreſented till about the . 
1687, long afier ſhe was the king's 
miſtreſs ; nay, it may be queried, if 
the acted ſo late as the year 1687. It 
no ways appears, that lord Rocheſter 
was ever enamoured of her. Mrs. 


Barry was his paſſion, and Mrs. Bow- 
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tel antecedently to Mrs. Barry, at the 
time when Mrs. Gwynn trod the 


ſage: and as to the king's never ſee- 


ing her till at a certain nobleman's 


houſe, tis well known that he had 


ſeen her uninterrupted on the ſtage, 
from 1667 till about 1671, and fell 
in love with her on her ſpeaking the 
epilogue of Tyrannic love, which ſeems 
to have been written by Dryden on 
purpoſe. Tis doubrful too, if ſhe 
ever played at Dorſet-garden. She 
was highly favoured by Dryden. For 
many years he gave her the moſt 
ſhowy and fantaſtic parts in his co- 
medies. It looks as if he played her 
at the monarch for a conſiderable 
time ; ſince, not to menticn the epi- 
logue laſt ſpoken of, he wrote on 


' Purpoſe for her an equally whimſical 


and ſpirited prologue, prefixed, I 
think, to Aurengzebe. At the other 
houſe, (viz. the duke's, under Killi- 
grew's patent) Nokes had appeared 
in a hat larger than Piſtol's, which 
gave the town wonderful delight, 
and, in itſelf, ſupported a bad play. 
Dryden piqued at this, cauſed a 
hat to be made the circumference 
of a hinder coach wheel, and 
as Nelly was low of ſtature, and 
what the French call mignonne & pi- 
quante, he made her ſpeak under the 
umbrella of that hat, the brims 
thereof being ſpread out horizontally 
to their full extenſion. The whole 
theatre was in a convulſion of ap- 
plauſe; nay, the very actors giggled, 
a circumſtance none had obſerved be- 
fore. Judge therefore, what a con- 
dition the merrieſt prince alive was in 
at ſuch a conjuncture. It was be» 
yond odſo and odsfiſh ; for he want- 
ed little of - being ſuffocated with 
laughter. Madam Ellen, (as the 
drama often ftiles her after ſhe was 
declared the king's miſtreſs) had no 
great turn for tragedy, nor do I re- 
collect her in any part of moment 
but that of Valeria in Tyranuic 
love, to which Dryden raiſed her, 

I 4 partly 
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thro? partiality, and y as it 
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play, in order to riſe and ſpeak the 
epilogue, In comedy ſhe was more 
excellent: nevertheleſs, ſhe muſt not 
be ranked as an actreſs with the Quins, 
Davenports, Marſhalls, Bowtels, Bet- 
tertons and Lees du fiecle d'or de 
Charles II. which held in its high 
luſtre, from 1665 to 1678. But of 
what the French call Enjoue, ſhe was 
a complete miſtreſs ; airy, fantaſtic, 
coquet, ſpritely, ſinging, dancing; 
made for flight, ſhowy parts, and 
filling them up as far as they went, 
moſt effectually; witneſs Florimel, 
in The maiden queen, (to which ſhe 
ſpoke the epilogue) Jacintha, in The 
mock afirologer, &c. &c. It is highly 

qa that madam Ellen might 
have made a more decent figure in 
life, had her birth been fortunate, 
and her education good. A ſeminary 
like the ſtreets and cellars of London 
is infinitely worſe than crawling in 
woods, and converſing with ſavages. 
We make this remark, becauſe ſhe 
poſſeſſed many good qualities, which 
no human diſadvantages could quite 
deſtroy. She had no avarice ; when 
her power increaſed, ſhe ſerved all 
her theatrical friends. She ſhewed 
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particular gratitude to Dryden, and 
valued eminent writers, as Lee, Ot - 
way, &c. She was almoſt the only 
miſtreſs of the king, who was guilty 
of no infidelity towards him ; nor 
did ſhe relapſe after his deceaſe. En- 
dued with natural ſagacity and wit, 
ſhe made no ill uſe of them at court, 
paid no attention. to miniſters, nor 
ever acted as their creature, Her 
Charities were remarkable; and, 
what was ſingular, ſhe piqued herſelf 
on a regard for the church of Eng- 
land, contrary to the genius of the 
then court. Once as ſhe was drivi 
up Ludgate-hill, in a iuperb coach, 
ſome bayliffs were hurrying a cler. 
m to priſon ; ſke ſtopped, ſent 
or the perſons whom the clergyman 
named as atteſtators to his character, 
and finding the account a juſt ſubject 
for pity, paid his debt inſtantly, and 
procured him a preferment. She 
was the moſt popular of all the kin 
miſtreſſes, and moſt acceptable to the 
nation. Her pictures, painted by Lely 
and others, pronounce her to have 
been very handſome. By the beſt 
accounts we have of her, ſhe was 
low in ftature, as has been ſaid, and 
ſomewhat careleſs in her dreſs, 
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ADRIAN. 

HALL (Joſeph) was b. according 
to his own account, July 11, 1574, 
in Briſtow-park, within the pariſh of 
Aſhby de Fa Zouch, a town in Lei- 
ceſterſhire. His father was an officer 
under * earl of Huntingdon, 
— —— of the North, who from 

infancy had devoted him to the 
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ſervice of the church; arid his mo- 
ther, whom he has celebrated for her 
exemplary and diſtinguiſhed piety, 
was extremely ſollicitous that her fa- 
vourite ſon ſhould be of a profeſſion, 
ſhe herſelf held ſo much in venera- 
tion. In order to train him up in the 


.miniſtry, his father at firſt reſolved to 


place him under the care of Mr. Pel- 
ſet, lately come from Cambridge, 
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be the public preacher at Leiceſter; 
who undertook to give him an edu- 
cation equally figiſhed ' with that of 
of the univerſity, and by theſe means 
ſave much expence to his father: 
This reſolution, however, was not 
executed, ſome other friends ad- 
viſing his father to ſend him to Cam- 
bridge, and perſuaded him, that no 
private tuition could poſſibly be equal 
to that of the academical. When 
our author had remained 6 y. at 
Cambridge he had a right to pre- 
ferme nt, and to ſtand for a fellowſhi 

had not his tutor, Mr. Gilby, been b. 
in the ſame county with him, and the 
ſtatutes not permitting 2 of the ſame 
ſhire to enjoy fellowſhips ; and as Mr. 
Gilby was ſenior to our author, and 
already in poſſeſſion, Mr Hall could 
not be promoted. In conſequence of 
this, he propoſed to remove ; when 
the earl of Huntingdon, being made 
acquainted with this circumſtance, 
and hearing very favourable accounts 
of our author, intereſted himſelf to 
prevent his removal, He made ap- 
plication to Mr. Gilby, promiſed to 
make him his chaplain, and promote 
him in the church, provided he would 
relinquiſh his place in the college, in 
favour of Mr. Hall, Theſe promiſes 
being made with ſeeming ſincerity, 
and as the earl was a man of repu- 
tation for probity, he complied with 
his requeſt, and relinquiſhed his place 
in the college. When he was about 
to enter upon his office of chaplain, 
to his great mortification, the noble- 
man, on whoſe promiſe he confided, 
and on whom he immediately de- 
pended, ſuddenly died, by which ac- 
cident he was thrown unprovided up- 
on the world. This not a little af- 
fected Mr. Hall, who was ſhocked 
to think that Mr, Gilby ſhould be 
diſtreſſed by the generoſity of his 
temper, which excited him to. quit a 
certainty inorder to make way for his 
promotion. He addreſſed Dr. Chad- 
derton, then the- maſter of the col- 
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that the ſucceeding election 
might be ſtopped, and that Mr. Gilby 
ſhould again his place; but 
in this requeſt he was unſucceſsful : 
for the doctor told him, that Mr. 
Gilby was diveſted of all poſfibility 
of remedy, and that they muſt pro- 
ceed in the election the day follow- 
ing; when Mr. Hall was unanimouſ- 
ly choſen into that ſociety. Two y. 
after this, he was choſen rhetorician 
to the public ſchools ; where, as he 
expreſſes it, he was encouraged 
with a ſufficient frequence of au- 
« ditors ;'- but this place he ſoon re- 
ſigned to Dr. Dod, and entered upon 
ſtudies neceſſary to qualify him for 
taking orders. Some time after this, 
the maſterſhip of a famous ſchool 
erected at Tiverton in Devon, be- 
came vacant ; this ſchool was en- 
dowed by the founder, Mr. Blundel, 
with a very large penfion, and the 
care of it was principally caſt upon 
the then lord chief juſtice Popham. 
His - lordſhip being intimately ac- 
quainted with Dr. Chadderton, re- 
queſted him to recommend a learned 
and prudent man for the government 
of that ſchool. The doctor recom- 
mended Mr. Hall, aſſuring him that 
great advantage would ariſe from it, 
without much trouble to himſelf : 
our author thinking proper to accept 
this, the doctor carried him to Lon- 
don, and introduced him to lord 
chief juſtice Popham, who ſeemed 
well pleaſed, and thanked Dr. Chad- 
derton for recommending a man ſo 
well qualiſied for the charge. When 
Dr. Chadderton and Mr. Hall bad 
taken leave of his lordſhip, and were 
returning to their lodgings, a meſ- 
ſenger preſented a letter to Mr. Hall, 
from lady Drury of Suffolk, earneſtly 
requeſting him to accept the rectory 
of Halſted, a place in her gift. This 
flow of good fortune not a little ſur- 
riſed him, and as he was governed 
by the maxims of prudence, he made 
no long heſitation in „ the 
ö tter, 
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latter, which was both a better bene- 
fice, and a higher preferment. Be- 
ing ſettled at Halſted, he found there 
a dangerous antagoniſt to his miniſtry, 
whom he calls in his Specialities, a 
witty, and a bold atheiſt ; this was 
one Mr, Lilly. Not long after Mr. 
Hall's ſettlement at Halſted, he was 
follicited by fir Edmund Bacon to 
accompany him in a journey to the 
Spa in Ardenna, at the time when 
the earl of Hertford went ambaſſador 
to the archduke Albert of Bruſſels. 
This requeſt Mr. Hall complied with, 


as it furniſhed him with an opportu- 


nity of ſeeing more of the world, and 
gratified a deſire he had of converſ- 
ing with the Romiſh Jeſuits. When 
he came to Bruſſels, he was intro- 
duced by an Engliſh gentleman, who 
practiſed phyſic there, to the acquain- 
tance of father Coſtrus, who held 
ſome converſation - with him, con- 
cerning the miracles ſaid to be lately 
done by one Lipſieus Apricollis, a 
woman who lived at Zichem. They 
departed from Bruſſels ſoon after this 
interview between father Coſtrus and 
our author, and met with nothing in 
their journey to and return from the 
Spa, worth relation, only, Mr. Hall 
had by his zeal in defending his own 
church, expoſed himſelf to the re- 
ſentment of one ſignior Aſcanio Ne- 
gro, who began, notwithſtanding 
Mr. Hall's lay-habit, to ſuſpect him 
to be a clergyman, and uſe ſome in- 
decent freedoms with him in conſe- 
quence of this ſuſpicion. Our au- 
thor, to avoid any impertinence which 
the captain was likely to be guilty of 
towards him, told him, ſir Edmund 
Bacon, the perſon with whom he 
travelled, was the grandchild of the 
great lord Verulam, high chancellor 
of England, whoſe fame was extend- 
ed to every country where ſcience 
and philoſophy prevailed, and that 
they were protected by the earl of 
Hertford, the Engliſh embaſſador at 
Bruſſels, Upon the Italian's being 
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made acquainted with the quality of 
ſir Edmund, and the high connections 
of the 2 travellers, he thought pro- 
per to deſiſt from any acts of imper- 
tinence, to which bigotry and ignor- 
ance would have excited him. Hall 
returned to England, after being ab- 
ſent 18 months, and was received but 
coldly by ſir Rob. Drury, his patron 
there having never been much friend- 
ſhip between them. In conſequence 
of this, Mr. Hall came to London, 
in ſearch of a more comfortable pro- 
viſion ; he was ſoon recommended by 
one Mr. Gurrey, tutor to the earl of 
Eſſex, to preach before pr. Henry at 
Richmond. 
Mr. Hall had been author of ſome 
meditations, which Mr. Gurrey told 
him, had been well received at Hen- 
ry's court, and much read by that 
promiſing young prince. He preach- 
ed with ſucceſs, for the prince de- 
fired to hear him a ſecond time, and 
was ſo well pleaſed with him, that 
he fignified an inclination of having 
him about his court. Mr. Hall's 
reputation growing, he was taken 
notice of by perſons of faſhion, and 
ſoon obtained the living of Wal- 
tham, preſented him by the earl of 
Norwich. During Mr. Hall's reſi- 
dence at Waltham, he was thrice 
employed by his majeſty in public 
ſervice. His firſt public employment 
was to attend the earl of Carliſle, 
who went on an embaſly to France : 
and during his abſence his majeſty 
conferred upon him the deanery of 
Worceſter, Upon his return, he at- 
tended the k. in a journey to Scot- 


land, where he exerted himſelf in 


ſupport of epiſcopacy, in oppoſition 
tothe eſtabliſhed miniſtry there, which 
was preſbyterian. Having acquir- 
ed ſome name in polemical divinity, 


and being long accuſtomed to diſpu- 


tations, the k. made choice of him 
to go to the Netherlands, and aſſiſt at 
the ſynod of Dort, in ſettling the 
controverted points of faith, for 
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which that reverend body were there 
convened. The ſtates of Holland, 
ſays he, ſent Daniel Heinſius the 
poet to viſit him, and were ſo much 
delighted with his comportment, 
that they preſented him with a rich 
medal of gold, as a monument of 
their reſpect for his poor endea- 
« vours.” Upon our author's return- 
ing home, he found the church 
torn to pieces, by the fierce conten- 
tions which then ſubſiſted concern- 
ing the doctrines of Arminius: he 
ſaw this with concern, and was ſen- 
ſible true religion, piety, and virtue 
could never be promoted by ſuch 
altercation ; and therefore he endea- 
voured to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the two parties: he wrote 
what he calls a project of pacifica- 
tion, which was preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, and would have had a very 
happy influence, had not the enemies 
of Mr. Hall miſrepreſented the book, 
and fo far influenced the king, that a 
royal edit for a general inhibition, 
buried it in filence, Hall after this 
contended with the Rom. catholics, 
who upon the proſpect of the Spaniſh 
match, on the ſucceſs of which they 
built their hopes, began to betray a 
rw degree of inſolence, and proud- 
y boaſt the pedigreeof their church, 
from the apoſtles themſelves. This 
controverſy he managed ſo ſucceſs- 
fully, that he was promoted to the 
ſee of Exeter; and as k. James I 
ſeldom knew any bounds to his ge- 
neroſity, when he happened to take 
a perſon into his favour, he ſoon af- 
ter that removed him from Exeter, 
and gave him the higher biſhopric of 
Norwich; which he enjoyed not 
without ſome allay to his happineſs, 
for the civil wars ſoon breaking out, 
he underwent the ſame ſeverities 
which were exerciſed againſt other 
prelates, of which he has given an 
account in a piece prefixed to his 
works, called, HalPs hard meaſure. 
Bp. Hall repaired to Norwich, where 
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he met, from the diſaffected party, a 
very cold reception; he continued 
preaching however, in his cathe- 
dral at Norwich, till the order of ſe- 
ueſtration came down, when he was 
efired to move from his palace, 
while the ſequeſtrators ſeized upon all 
his eſtate, both real and perſonal, 
and appraiſed all the which 
were in the palace. The committee 
of ſequeſtration ſoon after proceeded 
to ſtrip him of all the revenue be- 
longing to his ſee ; and as he refuſed 
to take the covenant, the magiſtrates 
of the city of Norwich, who were 
no friends to epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
cited him beſore them, for giving 
ordination unwarrantably, as they 
termed it : to this extraordinary 
ſummons the bp. anſwered, that he 
would not betray the dignity of his 
ſtation by his perſonal appearance to 
anſwer any complaints before. the 
mayor; for as he was a peer of the 
realm, no magiſtrate whatever had 
a right to take cognizance of his 
conduct, and that he was only ac- 
countable to the houſe of lords, of 
which he was one. The bp. pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the various inſults 
he received from the enraged popu- 
lace ; ſometimes they ſearched his 
houſe for malignants, at other times 
they threatens violence to his per- 
ſon ; nor did their reſentment termi- 
nate here ; they exerciſed their fury 
in the cathedral, tore down the altar, 
broke the organ in pieces, and com- 
mitted a kind of ſacrilegious deva- 
ſtation in the church ; they burnt the 
ſervice books in the market-place, 
filled the cathedral with muſketeers, 
who behaved in it with as much in- 
decency, as if it had been-an ale- 
houſe ; they forced the biſhop out 
of his palace, and employed that 
in the ſame manner. In poetry 
he had great power. It cannot 
poſitively be determined in what 
year biſhop Hall died ; he publiſh- 
ed that work of his called, Hard 
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- in 1647, at 73 y. of age. 
in all probability did not long 
ſurvive it. His eccleſiaſtical works are 
numerous. His Contemplations on the 
New Teft. were republiſhed in 1759. 
His ſatires, in 6 books, lately re- 
printed under the title of Virgide- 
miarum, he publiſhed in the 23 y. 
of his age, and was, as he himſelf 
aſſerts in the prologue, the firſt ſatiriſt 
in the Engliſh language. 


I firſt adventure, follow me who liſt, 
And be the ſecond Engliſh ſatiriſt. 


HAMDEN (John) eſq. deſcended 
from an acient family at Hamden in 
Buckinghamſhire, was fon of John 
Hamden, eſq. by Elizaberh, ſiſter of 
fir Oliver Cromwel of Hichinbroke in 
Huntingdonſhire, knt. of the Bath, 
He was b. at London, in the y. 1594, 
and entered a commoner of Magda- 
len college in Oxford, in 1609 ; but 
leaving the univerſity without any 
degree, he removed to the inns of 
court, where he made a conſiderable 
progreſs in the ſtudy of the law. He 
afterwards retired to his eſtate in 
Buckinghamſhire, and was choſen to 
ſerve in parliament, which begun at 
Weſtminſter, on the 6th Feb. 1625-6, 
and all the ſucceeding parliaments 
during the reign of k. Charles I 
Upon his entrance indeed into the 
world, he had indulged himſelf in all 
the licence of ſports, and exerciſes, 
and company, which were uſed by 
men of the moſt jolly converſation ; 


but he afterwards retired to a more 


reſerved and melancholy ſociety, yet 
preſerving his own natural chearful- 
neſs and vivacity, and above all a 
flowing courteſy to all men. It is 
true, thoſe who converſed nearly with 
him, found him growing into a diſ- 
like of the government of the church ; 
yet moſt believed it rather a diſlike 
of ſome churchmen, and of ſome in- 
novations of theirs, which he appre- 


| hended might diſquiet the public 


peace, The firſt occaſion of his be- 
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ing eminently taken notice of in the 
kingdom was his refuſal, in the y. 
1636, to pay ſhip- money, as an ille- 
gal tax. This drew upon him a pro- 
ſecution in the Exchequer, where he 
pleaded, and the counſel demurring, 
the point in law came to be argued 
by the council for the king and for 
Mr. Hamden ; and it was then diſ- 
cuſſed by the judges, all of whom, 
except Hutton and Croke, gave their 
judgment for his majeſty. Mr. Ham- 


den's carriage, while this affair was 


depending, was with that rare temper 
and modeſty, that thoſe, who watched 
him narrowly to find ſome advantage 
againſt his n, to make him leſs 
reſolute in his cauſe, were compelled 
to give teſtimony in his favour. When 
the long parliament met, in which he 
was returned as knight of the ſhire 
for the county of Bingham, the 
eyes of all men were fixed upon 
* him, as their pater patriæ, and the 
© pilot, who muſt ſteer the veſſel 
* thro' the tempeſts and rocks, which 
* threatned it. And his power and 
© intereſt at that time was greater to 
good or hurt, than any man's in 
* the kingdom, or than any man of 
* his rank hath had at any time; for 
his reputation for honeſty was uni- 
« yerſal, and his affections ſeemed fo 
publicly guided, that no corrupt or 
private end could biaſs them.“ His 
authority therefore gave him a great 
aſcendant in the houſe of commons, 
by whom he was appointed one of 
the committee to prepare a charge 
againſt the earl of Strafford, and to 
manage the evidence againſt him at 
his trial. But before the opening of 
this trial, a ſcheme was concerted for 
reſtoring the earl to his former favour 
and honour, on condition, that his 
majeſty would promote Mr. Hamden 
to be tutor to the prince, and other 
eminent oppoſers of the court to the 
moſt conſiderable poſts there. But 
whether upon the king's alteration of 
his mind, or by what other means 
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is uncertain, this deſign was not ef- 
fected; and thoſe great men being 
diſappointed, became the more in- 
cenſed and violent againſt the earl, 
joining with the Scot's commiſſioners, 
who had an implacable averſion to 
him. Mr. Hamden's zeal on all oc- 
caſions, in oppoſition to the intereſts 
of the court, ſoon marked him out 
as one of the principal objects of his 
majeſty's indignation ; who therefore, 
on the 3d of Jan. 1641-2, ordered ar- 
ticles of high-treaſon, and other miſ- 
demeanors, to be prepared againſt 
him, and four other members of the 
houſe of commons, with lord Kim- 
bolton, and went in perſon to that 
houſe to ſeize them; but they were 
then retired. From that time Mr. 
« Hamden was much altered, his na- 
ture and carriage ſeeming much 
* fiercer than it did before. And 
« without queſtion, when he firſt drew 
his ſword, he threw away the ſcab- 
* bard; for he paſſionately oppoſed 
© the overture made by the king for 
a treaty from Nottingham, and as 
« eminently all expedients that might 
have produced any accommodation 
« in that at Oxford, and was princi- 
« pally relied on to prevent any infu- 
© fions, which might be made into 
the earl of Eſſex towards peace, or 
to render them ineffectual, if they 
« were made ; and was indeed much 
more relied on by that party than 
the general himſelf.” Upon the 
breaking out of the war, he under- 
took the command of a regiment of 
foot, and performed the duty of a 
colonel upon all occaſions moſt punc- 
tually, and did ſervice to the 
parliament at the battle of Edge-hill; 
which gained him ſo high a reputa- 
tion in the army, that in the begin- 
ning of the y. 1643 it was reported 
about the city of London, that he 
was to ſucceed the earl of Eſſex in the 
poſt of general, who was to reſign it. 
But whatever intentions there might 
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be of this kind, they were ſoon de- 
feated by a mortal wound, which Mr. 
Hamden received in an engagement 
with pr. Rupert in Chalgrave-field in 
Oxfordſhire, and of which he died 
June 24, 1643, being interred in the 
church of Great Hamden. White- 
locke tells us, that his abilities were 
t; that his affection to public li- 
— and applauſe in his country ex- 
poſed him to many difficulties and 
troubles; that he ſpoke rationally and 
ſubtilly, and often propoſed more 
doubts than he reſolved; that he was 
well beloved in his country, and in 
the houſe of commons, and died la- 
mented. Sir Philip Warwick like- 
wiſe remarks, that he was certainly 
_—_ of the moſt eminent abilities 
any of his party; and had great 
knowlege both in ſcholarſhip and in 
the law ; that he was maſter of a con- 
ciſe and fignificant language, and the 
mildeſt, yet ſubtileſt De aker of any 
man in the houſe, and had a dexte- 
rity, when a queſtion was going to be 
put, which agreed not with his ſenſe, 
to draw it over to it, by adding ſome 
equivocal or fly word, which would 
enervate the meaning of it as firſt put; 
and that he was very well — in 
hiſtory. Lord Clarendon has drawn 
his character at large, and obſerves, 
that he was of that rare affability and 
temper in debate, of that ſeeming 
hamility and ſubmiſſion, as if he 
brought no opinion of his own with 
him, but merely a deſire of informa. 
tion and inſtruction. Yet he had ſo 
ſubtle a way of interrogating, and, 
under the notion of doubts, infinuat- 
ing his objections, that he infuſed 
his own opinions into thoſe, from 
whom he pretended to learn and re- 
ceive them. And even with them, 
who were able to preſerve themſelves 
from his infuſions, and diſcerned 
thoſe opinions to be fixed in him, 
with which they could not comply, 
he always left the character of an in- 


genuous 
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genuous and conſcientious perſon. He 


was indeed, continues our noble hiſto- 
rian, a very wiſe man, and of great 
2 and poſſeſſed with the moſt ab- 

dlute ſpirit of popularity, and the 
moſt abſolute faculties to govern the 
people of any man of that time. For 
the firſt year of the parliament, he 
ſeemed rather to moderate and ſoften 
the violent and diſtempered humours, 
than to inflame them. But wiſe and 
diſpaſſionate men plainly diſcerned, 
that that moderation proceeded from 
prudence, and obſervation, that the 
ſeaſon was not ripe, rather than that 
he approved of the moderation; and 
he begot many opinions and motions, 
the education whereof he committed 
to other men; ſo far diſguiſing his 
own deſigns, that he ſeemed ſeldom 
to wiſh more than was concluded ; 
and in many groſs concluſions, which 
would hereafter contribute to deſigns 
not yet ſet on foot, when he found 


them ſufficiently ſupported by the ma- 


Jority of voices, he would withdraw 
himſelf before the queſtion, that he 
might ſeem not to conſent to ſo much 
viſible unreaſonableneſs, which pro- 
duced as great a doubt in ſome, as it 
did 3 in others, of his in- 
tegrity. What combination ſoever had 
been originally with the Scots for the 
invaſion of England, and what farther 
was entered into afterwards in favour 
of them, and to advance any altera- 
tion of the government in parliament, 
no man doubts was at leaſt with the 
privity of this gentleman. He was 
very temperate in diet, and a ſupreme 
zovernor over all his paſſions and af- 

ections, and had thereby a great 
power over other men's. He was of 
an induſtry and vigilance not to be 
tired out, or wearied by the moſt la- 
borious ; and of parts not to be im- 
poſed upon by the moſt ſubtle or 
ſharp ; and of a perſonal courage 
equal to his beſt parts : ſo that he was 
an enemy not to be wiſhed, wherever 
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he might have been made a friend ; 
and as much 'to be apprehended 
where he was ſo, as any man could 


deſerve to be. And therefore his 


death was no leſs pleaſing to the one 


party, than it was lamented by the 


other. 

AMILTON (George) earl of 
Orkney, was deſcended from the an- 
cient and illuſtrious houſe of Dou- 
glas in · Scotland. His father, William 


earl of Selkirk, eldeſt ſon of William 


marquis of Douglas, by his ſecond 
wife, lady Mary Gordon, daughter 
of the marquis of Huntley, having 
married Anne ducheſs of Hamilton, 
eldeſt daughter of James d. of Ha- 
milton, beheaded March q, 1648-9, 
by the lady Mary Fielding, daughter 
of William earl of Denbigh, was, at 
the requeſt of the ducheſs, created 
duke of Hamilton in 1661, and ſoon 
after made knight of the Garter, and, 


after the revolution, lord preſident of 


the privy- council of Scotland, and 
lord high admiral of that kingdom. 
His eldeſt ſon was James d. of Ha- 
milton, killed in a duel with Charles 
lord Mohun, Nov. 15, 1713; and 
his 5th ſon George earl of Orkney, 
who very early betook himſelf to the 
profeſſion of arms, and, being made 
a colonel on March 1, 1689-90, diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf with particular 
bravery at the battle of the Boyne, 
under k. William, July 1, 1690; that 
of Aghrim, July 12, 1691, under 
general Ginkle, afterwards earl of 
Athlone ; of Steinkirk, Aug. 3, 1692 ; 
and of Landen, July 19, 1693. Nor 
did he appear to leſs advantage at the 
ſieges of Athlone, in June 1691 ; of 
Limerick, in Aug. following ; and of 
Namur, in June, July, and Aug. 1695. 
And his eminent ſervices in Ireland 
and Flanders, thro* the whole courſe 
of the war, recommended him fo. 
highly to the favour of k. William III. 
that, Jan. 10,1695-6, he was advanced 
to the dignity of a peer of A 
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by the title of earl of Orkney. His 
lady likewiſe, whom he had married 
in 1695, and who was daughter of 
fir Edward Villiers, knight marſhal, 
and ſiſter of Edward viſcount Villiers, 
afterwards earl of Jerſey, was ſo great 
a favourite with that king, that, May 
zo that year, ſhe had a grant made 
to her under the great ſeal of Ireland 
of almoſt all the private eſtates of 
the late k. James, . conſiderable 


value. Upon the acceſſion of q. Anne pect 


to the throne, the earl of Orkney was 
promoted to the rank of major- gene- 
ral, March 9, 1701-2; and to that 
of lieutenant- general, Jan. 1, 1703-4; 
and, Febr. 7 following, was made 
knight of the moſt ancient and noble 
order of the Thiſtle. On Aug. 13, 
1704 his lordſhip was at the battle of 
Blenheim, which was crowned with 
ſo important a victory in favour of 
the allies, and he made priſoners of 
war a great body of the French, about 
1300 officers and 12,000 common 
ſoldiers, who had been'poſted in the 
village of Blenheim. In June, 1705, 
he was detached with 12,000 men 
to march before the main body of the 
army, and to obſerve the march of 
a great detachment of the enemy, 
which marſhal Villars had ſent off to 
the Netherlands, as ſoon as he found 
the march of the allies was directed 
thither ; and his lordſhip uſed ſuch 
expedition, that he ſeatonably rein- 
forced the Dutch, and prevented mar- 
ſhal Villeroy's taking the citadel of 
Liege, about which his troops were 
then formed. The next month his 
lordſhip marched with 14 battalions 
of foot, and 24 ſquadrons of horſe, 
to ſupport the paſſage over the Dyle; 
which was immediately effected. In 
July, 1706, the earl of Orkney aſſiſted 
at the fiege of Menin, and Feb. 12, 
1706-7, was elected one of the 16 
peers for Scotland, to fit in the firſt 
parliament of Great Britain after the 
union. The fame year he again 


ſerved under the d. of Marlborough 


in Flanders; being in the latter end 
of May detached with 7 battalions of 
foot from Meldart to the paſs of Lou- 
vain, in order to preſerve the com- 
munication with it, and on that fide 
of Flanders ; which his lordſhip did, 
and abode there during the time of 
the allied army's incamping at Mel- 
dart; and, when they decamped Aug. i 
to Nivelle, within 2 leagues of the 
French army, and a battle was ex- 
ed, the earl, with 12 battalions 
of foot, and 30 ſquadrons of horſe 
and dragoons, and all the grenadiers 
of the army, advanced a little out of 
the front of it, and lay all night 
within -cannon-ſhot of the enemy, 
and the next morning charged their 
rear in their retreat for above a lea 
and an half, and killed, diſabled, and 
cauſed to deſert above 4000 of them. 
In the beginning of Sept. ror jars | 
his lordſhip was again detached wi 
another conſiderable body of troops 
to Turquony, under a pretence of 
foraging by the Sheld, but with a real 
deſign of drawing the enemy thither 
from Tournay to battle, and get be- 
tween them and the city. In Nov. 
1708 the earl commanded the van 
of the army at the paſſing of the 
Sheld, and in June the year follow- 
ing, aſſiſted at the ſiege of Tournay, 
and took St. Amand and St. Martin's 
Sconce ; and Aug. 29 was detached 
from the camp at Orchies towards St. 
Guillian-paſs, on the river Heine, to- 
wards the northward of Mons, in or- 
der to attack and take it, for the bet. 
ter paſlage of the army to Mons ; 
and, on the zoth of that month, was 
ſent at the battle of Malplaquet. 
the beginning of the year 1710 
he voted for the impeachment of Dr. 
Sacheverel; and the ſame year was 
ſworn of the privy-concil, and made 
neral of the foot in Flanders; and, 
in 1712, colonel of the royal regi- 
ment of foot-guards, called the fu- 
zileers, and ſerved in Flanders under 


the d. of Ormonde, Oct. 28, 4 4. 
is 
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his lordſhip was appointed 8 
extraordinary of the bed -· chamber to 
k. George I, and on Dec. 17 follow. 
ing, governor of Virginia. He was 
likewiſe afterwards conftable, gover- 
nor, and captain of Edinburgh cattle, 
lord lieutenant of the county of Cly- 
deſdale, and field-marſhal: He died 
at his houſe in Albemarle ſtreet, Jan. 
29, 1736-7. By his counteſs he had 
daughters, lady Anne, married to 
William Obrian, earl of Inchiquin; 
lady Frances, married to fir Thomas 
Lumley-Sanderfon, afterwards earl of 
Scarborough ; and lady Harriot, mar- 
ried May 9, 1728, to John lord Boyle, 
fince earl of Orrery. 
' HAMMOND, known to the world 
by the Love elegies, which ſome years 
after his death were publiſhed by the 
earl of Chefterfield, was the fon of 
a Turkey merchant, in the city of 
London. Mr. Hammond was early 
preferred to a place about the perſon 
of late the pr. of Wales, which he held 
till an unfortunate accident ſtript him 
of his reaſon, or at leaſt ſo affected 
his imagination, that his ſenſes were 
greatly diſordered. The unhappy 
cauſe of his calamity was a paſhon 
he entertained for a young lady, 
which proved unſucceſsful. Upon 


this occaſion it was that he wrote 


his Love elegies, which have been 
mach celebrated for their ten- 
derneſs. The lady either could not 
return his paſſion with a reciprocal 
fondneſs, or entertained too ambi- 
tious views to ſettle her affections 
upon him, which he himſelf in ſome 
of his Ziegies ſeems to hint; for he 
frequently mentions her paſſion for 
gold and ſplendor, and juſtly treats 
it as very unworthy a fair one's bo- 
ſom. The chief beauty of theſe Ele- 
gies certainly conſiſts in their bein 

written by a man who intimately felt 
the ſubject; for they are more the 
language of the heart than of the 
head. They have warmth, but little 
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poetry; and Mr, Hammond ſeems to 

ave been one of thoſe poets, who 
are made ſo by love, not by nature. 
Mr. Hammond died in the y. 1743, 
in the zi y. of his age, at Stow, the 
ſeat of his kind patron, the lord 
Cobham, who honoured him with a 


cular intimacy. The editor of 
r. Hammond's Elzgies obſerves, that 
he compoſed them before he was 21 


years of age ; a petiod, ſays he, wheh 
fancy and imagination commonly riot 
at the expence of judgment and cor- 
rectneſs. He was fincere in his fove, 
as in his friendſhip ; he wrote to his 
miſtreſs, as he ſpoke to his friends, 
nothing but the true genuine ſenti- 
ments of his heart. Tibullus ſeems 
to have been the model our author 
judiciouſly preferred to Ovid ; the 
former writing directly from the 
heart to the heart, the latter too often 
yielding and addrefling himſelf to the 
imagination, As a ſpecimen of Mr. 
Hammond's turn for elegiac poetry, 
we ſhall quote his zd elegy, in which 
he opbraids and threatens the avarice 
of Nezra, and reſolves to quit her. 


Should Jove deſcend in floods of 
liquid ore, * 
And golden torrents ſtream from eve- 


/ part, 
That craving boſom ſtill would 
heave for more, 


Not all the Gods could ſatisfy thy 
heart. . — 


But may thy folly, which cam chu 
diſdain 41 

My honeſt love, the mighty wrong 
repay, 

May midnight-fire involve thy ſor- 
gain, 4 

And on the ſhining heaps of rapine 


prey. | 


May all the youths, like 'me, by 
love deceiv'd, | 


Not quench the ruin, but applaud the 
doom, 
And 


a 
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And when thou dy ſt, may not one 


heart be griev'd : 


May not * 1 the emp. bf 


But the 2 ng, tender, gen rous ©? 
mai 
Whoſe only care is her poor lover's 
mind, 
Tho' ruthleſs age may bid her beau- 
ty fade, 
ln every friend to love, a friend ſnall 


And when ts:lanp of Kis wil 
burn no more, 


The pitying neighbour ſhall her 
loſs deplore ; 
And round the bier afſembled lovers 
weep. 
With flow'ry garlands, each re- 
volving year 
Shall ftrow the grave, where truth 
and ſoftnels reſt, 
Then home returning drop the pious 


tear, 
And bid the turff lie eaſy on her 


breaſt, 


HARDICANUTE was at Bruges 
with his mother when Harold died, 
conſulting about meaſures to recover 
the crown of Weſſex, and upon the 
news of his brother's death, he came 
over into England with 40 Daniſh 
ſhips, and was unanimouſly acknow- 
leged king of England. Immediate- 
ly after he was crowned he cauſed 


the body of his brother to be dug up, 


and flung into the Thames, which 
being found by ſome fiſhermen, they 
gave it to the Danes, who depoſited 
it in their burial-place at London, at 
this day called St. Clement's Danes. 
Soon after he laid a heavy tax on the 
nation for paying his fleet, which he 
ſent back to Denmark. This occa- 

fioned great —— and diſcon- 
tent among the At Wor- 
ceſter the tax was — with the 

Vor. II. 


te 


dicanute, who was infamous 2 = 
tony and drunkenneſs, as well as for 
eruelty, died ſuddenly as he was 
carouſing at the wedding of a Daniſh 
lord at Lambeth, He died unla- 
mented by all ; and the Engliſh, we 
are told, kept the day of his death, 
June 8, as & holiday for ſome cen- 
turies aſter, by the name of Hoc- 
tide, or Hog's+tide, He died in 10441, 
and in the 3d y. of his reign; With 
him ended the monarchy of the Danes 


in England, after it had laſted about 


26 years, but after they had harr 
the kingdom 240 years. In th 
times, we are told, that a Dane would 
often ſtab an Engliſhman as he was 
drinking, ſo that at length no 
would drink in the preſence of a 
Dane, without having ſome body to 
be his pledge, or ſecurity, whence, 
is ſaid, our cuſtom of pledging one 
another took its riſe. | 

HARDING (John), the famous 
Eugliſh chronologer, was born (ſays 
Bale) in the northern parts, pro- 
bably Yorkſhire, an eſquire of an 
eminent parentage. He was a man 
addicted both to arms and arts, 
in the former of which he ſeems to 
have been the greateſt proficient. His 
firſt military exploit was under Ro- 
bert Umfrevil, governor of Roxbo- 
rough caſtle, where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf againſt the Scots, before which 
the k. of Scotland was then 2 
ed, and unfortunately loſt his life. 
He aſterwards followed the ſtandard 
of Edward IV, to whoſe intereſt both 
in proſperity and diſtreſs he honour- 
ably adhered. But what endeared 
him moſt to the favour of that 


4 was indeed the maſter · piece of 
5 
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His ſervice, was his adventuring into 
Scotland, and by his courteous in- 
ſinuating behaviour, ſo far ingra- 
nating himſelf into the favour of their 
leading men, that he procured the 
privilege of looking into their records 
and original letters, a copy of which 
he brought to England and preſented 
tothe king. This ſucceſsful atchieve- 
ment eſtabliſhed him in his prince's 
affections, as he was ſolicitous to 
know how often the kings of Scot- 
land had taken oaths of fealty and 
ſubjected themſelves to the Engliſh 
monarchs in order to ſecure their 
crown. Our author wrote a Chronicle 
in verſe of all our Engliſh kings, from 
Brute to k. Edward IV, for which 
Dr. Fuller and Winſtanley beſtow 
— encomiums upon him; but he 
eems to have been totally deſtitute of 
poetry, both from the wretchedneſs 
of his lines, and the unhappineſs of 
his ſubject, a chronicle being of all 
others the drieſt and the leaſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of poetical ornament ; but 
let the reader judge by the ſpecimen 
ſubjoined. He died about the y. 1461, 
being then very aged. From Gower 
to Barclay it muſt be obſerved, that 
kings and princes were conſtantly the 
patrons of poets. | 

On the magnificent houſhold of king 

Richard II. 


Truly I herd Robert Irelefe ſay, 

Clark of the green cloth, and that to 
the houſhold, 

Came every day, forth moſt part al. 


way, 
Ten thouſand folk by his meſles told; 
That — the houſe, aye as they 
wold, 
And in the kitchen, three hundred 
ſeruitours, 
And in eche office many occupiours, 
' And ladies faire, with their gentle- 
women 
Chamberers alſo, and launderers, 
Three hundred of them were occu- 
pied then; 


There 2 pride among the of- 
cers, 


And of all men far paſſing their com- 


Peers, | 
Of richarraye,and much more coſtous, 
Then was before, or ſith, and more 
N precious. 4 57 
HAROLD, ſurnamed Harefoot, 
the ſon of -Canute, k. of England, 
aſcended the throne upon the death 
f his father, being ſupported by the 
_— who were reſolved to ſtand 
by Canute's will, by which he had 
left the kingdom of England to Ha- 
rold. He immediately ſeized upon 
the treaſure which his father had laid 
up at Wincheſter. This enabled him 
to gain over ſeveral of his oppoſers, 
and at a general aſſembly of the 
whole nation, held in Mercia, viz. 
Oxford ; having got a. majority of 
voices, he was proclaimed k. of Eng- 
land. Hardicanute being then in 
Denmark, in the mean time the weſt 
Saxons returning home, diſſatisfied 
with this choice, Hardicanute was, 
by the management of earl Good- 
win, proclaimed k. of Weſlex, with- 
out any further interfering with what 
had been done in Mercia, By Weſ⸗ 
ſex we are to underſtand all the coun- 
try ſouth of the Thames, and by 
Mercia all north of it. In Hardi- 
canute's abſence, Goodwin managed 
all in Weſſex. Harold ſeeing he 
could not obtain his end by force of 
arms, endeavoured to bring him over 
by fair means, and ſo managed his 
matters, that Goodwin on a ſudden 
became his friend, and under pre- 
tence that Hardicanute — to 
come into England, got Harold to be 
acknowleged k. of Weſſex, with all 
the eaſe imaginable, and now he was 
in reality, k. of all England. He 
died without iſſue, 1039, in the 4th 
y. of his reign. He laid a tax of 8 
marks on every port, toward fitting 
out 16 ſhips, and made a law, that if 
any Welſhman, coming into England 
without leave, ſhould be taken == 
is 
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this fide Offa's ditch, his right hand victory 


ſhould be cut off. 

HAROLD II, fon of earl Good- 
win, ſucceeded Edward the Con- 
feſſor, 1065, and had all the quali- 
fications requiſite to the forming a 
great prince. He leſſened the taxes, 
and cauſed juſtice to be impartially 
adminiſtered. The d. of Normandy 
having long entertained thoughts of 
ſucceeding to the crown of England 
upon Edward's death, being moved 
thereto, either by the verbal promiſe 
or will of that prince, but much 
more by his own ambition, was en- 
raged, that Harold had, contrary to 
his oath, ſet himſelf up for king. 
But Harold now met with great un- 
eaſineſs from his brother Toon, who 
was endeavouring to dethrone him, 
and being aſſiſted by the earl of 
Flanders, greatly infeſted the Engliſh 
coaſts, — an army being 
ſent againſt him, he was obliged to 
return to his ſhips, and was driven on 
the coaſt of Norway, and there met 
with what he defired. He perſuaded 
Harfager, k. of Norway, to join 
with him, and they entered the Tyne 
with 500 ſhips, landed, and ravaged 
the country, and took York. Ha- 
rold came up with them at Stamford 
bridge on the Derwent. They were 
poſted on the other fide of the bridge, 
ſo that Harold could not come at 
them without firſt making himſelf 
maſter of the bridge, which the Nor- 
wayans bravely defended, being en- 
couraged by one man, who alone de- 
fended the bridge for no ſmall time, 
againſt the whole Engliſh army ; but 
at laſt, he being ſlain, after he had, 
as it is ſaid, killed 40 men with his 
own hands ; Harold became maſter 
of the bridge, and led his atmy over, 
and now a very obſtinate and bloody 
battle was fought, between 2 nume- 
Tous armies, no leſs than 60000 of a 
fide, which laſted from 7 in the 
morning to 3 in the afternoon ; and 
at length, Harold gained a complete 
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ictory, and Toſton being 

work ſlain, But — whether 2 
e the people EXPENCE, or 

whatever reaſon it was, kept the 
ſpoils to himſelf, which raiſed ſuch 

iſcontents in the army, as proved 
detrimental to his affairs afterwards. 
William, d. of Normandy had ſoon 
after Edward's death, ſent ambaſia- 
dors to Harold, requiring him to de- 
liver up the crown, and, in caſe of 
refuſal, to charge him with breach of 
his oath, and to declare war againſt 
him. Harold returned for anſwer, 
that the duke had no right to the 
crown, that the oath was extorted 
from him, and ſo was null and void, 
es that he would defend = 
right againſt all oppoſers. The d. 
—— got — * 
tion of his deſign, who ſent him a 
conſecrated banner, with a golden 
agnus 2 ad of St. — 

airs. Harold had equi a 
fleet, and raiſed a — 5 
which aſter waiting a great while 
the duke, he had given orders for the 


diſbanding, juſt before he heard of 


Harfager and Toſton's invaſion, The 
d. landed at Pevenſey in Suſſex, Sept. 


29, 1066, and built a fort there, and 


then marched along the ſhore as far 
as Haſtings, where he built another 
ſtrong fort, and waited for the com- 
ing of the enemy. Harold was ſtill 
in the north, not _ their com- 
ing till the ſpring ; but as ſoon as he 
was informed of their arrival, he 
marched with the utmoſt expedition 


to London, where the nobility came 


in to him, promiſing their aſſiſtance ; 
but he found his army much dimi- 
niſhed by the loſſes at Stamford brid 

and multitudes — tan, if 


content. However, having drawn 
all his forces er, he marched 
and encamped 7 miles from 


the Norman army, reſolving to give 
them battle. The Engliſh ſpent the 
night in ſinging and carouſing, as if 
__ of the victory; and the Normans 
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in preparing for the fight, and prayin 
to God for 5 Oct. 72 
the 2 armies engaged; the battle 
began with great fufy and equal bra- 
very on both fides. The Engliſh were 
at firſt very much annoyed by the 
Jong bows of the Normans, a way 
of hghting they had not been ufed 
to, which put them in fome diſorder; 
but r ing themſelves, they ſo 
warmly engaged the Normans, that 
they were forced to give back a little, 
who, renewing the attack, met with 
as vigorous a reſiſtance as before, the 
Engliſh having much the advantage 
of them with their bills, which were 
their ancient weapons ; nor was it in 
the power of Normans to break their 
ranks, which remained impenetrable, 
till the duke thought of a ſtratagem, 
Which was, for his men to retreat as 
they were fighting, as if they were 
about to fly. This emboldened the 
Engliſh to preſs upon their retiring 
enemy, -and in their eagerneſs they 
broke their ranks; and then the Nor- 
mans fell on the difordered 'Engliſh, 
and made a terrible ſlaughter of them. 
However, Harold rallied his troops, 
and the Engliſh. killed great numbers 
of the Normans, and preſerved their 
ranks. The battle had laſted from 
7 in the morning, and night now 
drew on, whilſt victory yet ſeemed 
to remain in ſuſpence. But the duke 
Had a mind to make one puſh more 
before it was was dark, to drive the 
Engliſh from their ſtation. In this 
fatal attack, Harold was ſlain, by an 
arrow” ſhot into his brains, at which, 
the Engliſh being quite diſmayed, 
betook themſelves to flight, and the 
Normans obtained a complete vic- 
tory. Thus fell the brave Harold, 
in his country's cauſe, after a turbu- 
lent reign-of 9 months and 9 days, 
and with him totally ended the em- 
pire of the Anglo-Saxons in England, 
which-begun in the perſon of Hengiſt, 
above-600 years before. 
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- HARRINGTON (fir John) b. wt 
Kelſton near the city of Bath, was 
the fon of John Harrington, eſq. 
who was impriſoned in the Tower in 
the reign of q. Mary, for holding a 
correſpondence with the lady Ehza- 
(beth; with whom he was in great fa- 
vour after her acceſſion to the crown, 
and received many teftimonies of her 
bounty and gratitude. Sir John, our 
author, had the honour to be her 

fon, and both in reſpe& to bis 
father's merit, and his own, he was 
ſo happy to poſſeſs her eſteem to the 
lat. He had the rudiments of his 
education at Eton; thence removi 
to Cambridge, he there commence 
maſter of arts, and before he arrived 
at his zoth y. he favoured the world 
with a tranſlation of the Orhzmdo 
Furioſo of Ariſto by which he ac- 
quired ſome reputation. After this 
work, he compoſed 4 books of Epr- 
grams, which in thoſe times were 
received with great applauſe ; ſeveral 
of theſe mention another humorous 
piece of his, called, Miſacmos metn- 
morphoſis, which for a while expoſed 
him to her majeſty's reſentment, yet 
he was afterwards received into fa- 
vour, In thereignof k. James I, he 
was created knt. of the Bath, and 
preſented a manuſcript to pr. Henry, 
called, A brief wiew of the flate of the 
church of England, as it ſtood in q. 
Elizabeth and k. James's reign, in 
the y. 1608. This piece was le- 
velled chiefly againſt the married bi- 
ſhops, and was intended only for the 
private uſe of his highneſs, but was 
ſome years afterwards publiſhed by fir 
John's grandſons. Sir John appears 
to be a gentleman of great pleaſantry 
and humour; his fortune was eaſy, 
the court his element, and, which is 
ever an advantaye to an author, wit 
was not his buſineſs, but diverſion: 
it is not to be doubted, but his tranſ- 
lation of Arieſo was publiſhed after 
Spencer's Fairy queer, and yet both in 
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language and numbers, it is much 
inferior, as much as it is reaſonable 


to ſuppoſe the genius of Harrington 


was below that of Spencer. Sir John 
died, is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, about 


the middle of the reign of James I. 
HARRINGTON. (James). See 
the end of the letter H. 


HARVEY (William) M. D. an 
eminent phyſician, and particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by his diſcovery of the 
circulation of the blood, was eldeſt 
ſon of Thomas Harvey, gent. by 
Joan Halke bis wife ; and was b. at 
Folkſtone in Kent, on April 2, 1578. 
At 10 years of age he was ſent to 
a grammar ſchool at Canterbury, 
from whence at 14, he was removed 
to Gonvil and Caius college in Cam- 
bridge. At 19 he travelled. into 
France and Italy ; and at 23 ſtudied 
phyfic at Padua, under Euſtachius 
Rudius, John Thomas Minadous, and 
Hieronymus Fabricius ab Aquapen- 
dente. At 24 he became Dr. of 
phyſic and ſurgery in that univerſity ; 
and ſoon after, returning into Eng- 
land, was incorporated Dr. of phyſic 
in Cambridge, practiſed phyſic in 
London, and married. In 1604, he 
was admitted candidate of the col- 
lege of phyſicians in London, and 3 
years after elected fellow. Upon the 
death of Dr. Davies, he was ap- 
painted lecturer of anatomy and ſur- 
gery in that college ; and on April 
16, 17, and 18, 1616, read a courſe 
of lectures in anatomy, ſtill extant in 
manuſcript, under the title of, Præ- 
lefiones anatom, univerſal. per me Gu- 
lielmum Harveium, medicum Londi- 
nenſam, anatom. & chirug. profeſſorem, 
A. Db. 1616, anno atatis 37. præœlict. 
Apr. 16, 17, 18. In which lectures 
he opened his diſcovery relating to 
the circulation of the blood ; which, 
after a variety of experiments pub- 
licly exhibited, he communicated 
to the world, in his Exercitatio anato- 
mica de motu cordis & ſanguinis, print- 
ed at Francfort, 1628, in 4", 
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are prefixed. to this book, a dedica- 
tion to k. Charles I, and another to 
Dr. Argent, preſident, and to the. 
reſt of the college of phyficians of 
London; in which Dr. Harvey ob- 
ſerves, that it had been finiſhed ſe- 
veral years before, But notwith- 
ſtanding the force of the cleareſt evi - 
dence, which ſhines through. that 
whole treatiſe, his noble diſcovery. 
met with vaſt appoſition ; and he was. 
obliged to bear the attack of num- 
berleſs adverſaries, who generally i 
their anſwers ſhewed more a ſpirit 2 
contradiction, than any ſtrength of 
reaſoning. The moſt conſiderable 
attack upon it, was by Dr. James 
Primeroſe, in his Exercitationes &* 
animadwverſimes in librum de motu cardis 
& circulatione ſanguinis, contra Har- 
veium, printed at London, 16393 
and by Emilius Pariſanus in his 
Refutatio Harweii de matu cordis 
ſanguinis in animal, printed at Ley- 
don the ſame year. In anſwer to 
which laſt book, Dr. G Ent, 
publiſhed at London, 164 her + 4 
pro circulatione ſanguinis contra Ami- 
lium Pariſanum But as ſoon as the 
public was perfectly ſatisſied, that 
the doctrine of the circulation was 
not to be conteſted, a great many 
perſons challenged the prize, un- 
willing that our author ſhould have 
the reputation of it; and Vander 
Linden, of , Leyden, particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zealous 
efforts to prove, that Hippocrates 
knew it, and that Dr. Harvey on 
revived it. It was aſſerted likewz 
by others, that father Paul the VS. 
netian, was the firſt diſcoverer of it 
while Honoratus Faber preſumed. 
claim to himſelf the honout of the 
invention. But the pretences in fa- 
vour of the firſt have been refuted 
by Dr. Walter Charlton, in his ana- 
tomical lectures, read in the college 
of phyſicians in 1683, and publiſticd 
the ſame y. and Honoratus Faber has 
hoy unanſwerably confuted by * 
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Alph. Borelli, in his Hiforia & metec- 
rologia incendii nei. And it is 


very remarkable, that as this diſco- 


very was entirely owing to Dr. Har- 
vey, ſo he has explained it with all 
the clearneſs imaginable. For tho' 
much has been fince written upon 
that ſubject, yet his own book is the 
Horteſt, the 
convincing of any; as every perſon 


may be ſatisfied, who ſhall look into fad. 


the many apologies written in de- 
fence of the * or have the 
atience to read the tedious and un- 


inſtructive treatiſe of Raymond Vieuſ- 


ſens De ſanguine & corde. On Dec. 
3, 1627, Dr. Harvey was choſen 
one of the elects of the college of 
Phyſicians, Dec. zo, 1629, he 
reſigned the place of treaſurer of that 


college. In 1632 he was appointed 


hyfician to k. Charles I, as he had 
n before to k. JamesI; and ad- 
hering to the royal cauſe, upon the 
breaking out of the civil wars, at- 
tended his majeſty at the battle of 
Edge-hill, and thence to Oxford, 
where he was incorporated Dr. of 
e Dec. 7, 1642. In 1645 
e was elected warden of Merton 
college, in that univerſity, by virtue 
of the king's letters ſent to the ſociety 
of that houſe for that purpoſe; but 
the year following, 2! god the gar- 
riſon of Oxford ſurrendered to the 
parliament, he left that office, and 
retired to London. In 1651 his ad- 
mirable book, entitled Fxercitationes 
ae generatione animalium, gquibus acce- 
hunt guæudam de partu, de membranis ac 
bumoribus uteri, & de conceptione, was 
printed at London, in 45, and dedi- 
cated by Dr. George Ent to the pre- 
ſident and college of phyſicians in 
London, In 1654, he, tho” abſent, 
was choſen prefident of that college ; 
but refuſed it on Sept. 30, the 
ſame year. July 28, the following 
year, he ſettled his eſtate in Kent on 
that college, and died June 30, 1657, 
in the 80 y. of his age, He was in- 


laineſt, and the moſt 
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terred in the church of Hemſted in 
Eſſex, where a monument is erected 
to his memory. He deſigned to have 
bliſhed ſeveral treatiſes, particular- 
y. I. A practice of phyfic, conformable 
to his theſis of the circulation of the 
blood. 2. Tractatus de pulmonum uſu & 
mot, de eventilatione omni, aeriſque ne- 
ceſſitate & uſu ; de variis & differenti- 
bus organis hujus cauſa in animalibus 
3. Tractatus de quantitate ſan- 
guinis in unoguogue aut fingulis pulſatio - 
nibus — quando plus, & guan- 
do minus, & qua de cauſa; itidem ds 
circuitus cauſt, utilitatibus, & ſangui- 
nis arcanis, 4. Obſervationes de uſu 
lienis. g. Exercitationes de reſpira- 
lionis caufis, organis, & uſu. 6. Ob- 
ſervationes de motivis organis anima- 
lium, & de muſculorum fabrica. 7. Trac- 
tatus de animalium amore, libidine, & 
coitu. 8. Obſervationes medicinales di 
berniæ carnaſæ curatione, aliiſque cu- 
rationibus præter vulgi ſententiam & 
methodum feliciter peractis. g. De nu- 
tritionis modo. 10. Hiftoria multorum 
animalium, preſertim inſectorum, ab in- 
conſpicuis pre exiguitate principiis & 
ſeminibus ( quaſi atomis in aere volitan- 
tibus ) a wentis bus & illuc par & 
diſſeminatis, ortorum. 11. Anatomia 
medica ad medicine uſum maxime ac- 
commodata, ubi ex multis di ſſectionibus 
corporum agrotorum graviſimis & miris 
affeftionibus confefttorum, quamado & 
gualiter partes interiores in 7 magni- 
tudine, conflitutione, figura, & ſubſtantia, 
E reliquis accidentibus ſenfilibus à na- 
turali forma & apparentia permutentur, 
& quam variis modis & miris affician- 
tur, enarrare ſuſciperet. Beſides his 
culiar ſkill in his own profeſſion, 
e was a very univerſal ſcholar, and 
extremely converſant in the hiſtory 
and politics of the ancient and modern 
times; on which account he is intro- 
duced by Mr. Henry Neville, as one 
of the principal perſonages in his 
dialogue, entitled, Plato redivivus. 
HASTINGS (the honourable 
William) of the Woodlands in com. 
Southampt. 
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Southampt. was ſecond ſon of Fran. 
Haſtings earl of Huntington. The 
following extraordinary character of 
Mr. Haſtings, drawn up by Antony 
Ashley Cooper, the earl of 
Shaftſbury, and lord chancellor, was 
extracted from the MS. Memoirs 
of the ſaid earl, and communicated 
by William Cowper, eſq. to the 
rev. Mr. Peck, Nov; 22, 1737, and 
by him inſerted among his Hiftorical 
pieces, annexed to his Memoirs of the 
of of Oliver Cromtvell; and is as 
ollows.—In the y. 1638, lived Mr. 
Haſtings, by his quality, ſon, bro- 
ther, and uncle, to the earls of Hun- 
tington. He was peradventure an 
original in our age, or rather the 
copy of our ancient nobility, in 
hunting, not in warlike times. 2. 
He was very low, very ſtrong, and 
very active, of a reddiſh flaxen hair; 
his cloaths cloth, and never all 
worth, when new, 5 pounds. 3. 
His houſe was perfectly of the old 
faſhion, in the midſt of al 
well ſtocked with deer, and near the 
houſe, rabbets to ſerve his kitchen ; 
many fiſh ponds ; great ſtore of wood 
and timber; a bowling in it, 
long, but narrow, and of high 
ridges ; it being never levelled fince 
it was ploughed : they uſed round 
ſand bowls ; and it had a banquet- 
ing houſe like a ſtand, a __ one, 
builtin a tree. 4. He kept all man- 
ner of ſport hounds, that run buck, 
fox, hare, otter, and badger; and 
hawks, long and ſhort wing d. He 
had all forts of nets for fiſh; he 
had a walk in the new foreſt; and 
the manor of Chriſt's church ; this 
laſt ſupplied him with red deer, ſea 
and river fiſh.” And indeed all his 
neighbours nds and royalties 
were free to him; who beſtowed all 
his time on theſe ſports, but what he 
borrowed, to careſs his neighbours 
wives and daughters; there being not 
a woman, in all his walks, of the 


degree of a yeoman's wife, and 
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under the age of 40, but it was ex- 
tremely her fault, if he was not inti- 
mately acquainted with her. This 
made him very popular; always 
js. kindly to the huſband, bro- 

„or fathers ; who was to boot, 
very welcome to his houſe, whenever 
he came. 5. There he found beef, 
pudding, and ſmall beer, in mY 
plenty ; a houſe, not ſo neatly kept 
as to ſhame him, or his duſty ſhoes :; 
the great hall ſtrewed with marrow 
bones, full of hawks perches, hounds, 
ſpaniels, and terriers ; the upper fide 
of the hall, hung with the 5 ſcins 
of this and the laſt killing, here 
and there a pole cat intermixed ; game 
keepers and hanters poles, in great 
abundance. 6. The parlour was a 
large room as ly farniſhed. On 
a great hearth, paved with brick, 
lay ſome terriers, and the choiceſt 
hounds and ſpaniels. Seldom but 2 
of the great chairs had litters of 
young cats in them, which were not 


park to be diſturbed ; he having always 3 


or 4 attending him at dinner, and a 
little white round ſtick of 14 inches 
long, lying by his trencher, that he 
might de ſuch meat, as he had 
no mind to part with to them. The 
windows, which were very large, 
ſerved for places to lay his arrows, 
croſs-bows, ſtone-bows, and other 
ſuch like accoutrements, The cor- 
ners of the room, full of the beſt. 
choſe — and hawking poles. 
An oyſter table at the lower end; 
which was of conſtant uſe, twice a 
day, all the y. round. For he never 
failed to eat oyſters, before dinner 
and ſupper, thro” all ſeaſons: the 
neighbouring town of Pool ſupplied 
him with them. 7. "Che upper 
of the room had two ſmall — and 
a deſk, on the one fide of which was 
a church Bible, and, on the other, 
the Book of martyrs. On the tables 
were hawks s, bells, and ſuch 
like; 2 or 3 old green hats, with 
their crowns thruſt in, ſo as to hold 
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ten or a dozen eggs, which were of 
a pheaſant kind of poultry, he took 
much care of, and fed himſelf. Ta- 
bles, dice, cards, and boxes, were- 
not wanting. In the hole of the 
geſk were ſtore of tobacco pipes, 
that had been uſed. 8. On one ſide of 
this end of the room, was the door 
of a cloſet, wherein ſtood the ſtrong 
beer and the wine, which never came 
thence but in fingle glaſſes, that be. 
ing the rule of the houſe exactly ob- 
ſerved. For he never exceeded in 
drink, or permitted it. 9g. On the 
other ſide was the door into an old 
chapel, not uſed for devotion. The 
pulpit, as the ſafeſt place, was never 
wanting of a cold chine of beef, 
veniſon paſty, gammon of bacon, 
or great apple-pye, with thick cruſt, 
extremely baked. - His table coſt 
him not much, though it was good 
to eat at. 10 His ſports ſupplied all 
but beef and mutton ; except Fri- 
days, when he had the beſt of ſalt 
fiſh, (as well as other fiſh) he could 
get; and was the day his neighbours 
of beſt quality moſt viſited him. He 
never wanted a London pudding, 
and always ſung it in, with —— 
der therein-a, He drank a g 

two of wine at meals; very often 
ſyrup of gillyflowers, in his ſack; 
and had always a tun glaſs, without 
feet, ſtood by him, holding a pint 
of ſmall beer, which he often ſtirred 
with roſemary. 11. He was well 
natured, but ſoon angry ; calling 
his ſervants baſtards and cuckoldly 
knaves;z in one of which he often 
ſpoke truth to his own knowlege, 
and ſometimes in both, though of 
the ſame man. He lived to be an 
hundred ; never loſt his eyeſight, but 
always wrote and read without ſpee- 
tacles ; and got on horſeback without 
help. Until paſt fourſcore, he rid 
to the death of a ſlag as well as any. 
N. B. He lived at Woodlands. Me- 
morandum, the picture of this Mr. 
Haſtings, is at the houſe of Lord 
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Shaftſbury at St. Giles's, near Oran» 
bourn in Dorſetſhire, and the above 
inſerition or character is printed 


HAWKINS (John) was b. at 
Plymouth about the y. 1520, be- 
ing in his youth much addicted to na- 
vigation, and the ſtudy of the ma- 
thematics, made ſeveral voyages to 
Spain, Portugal, and the Canaries, 
which in thoſe days were extraordinary 
undertakings. Having obſerved i 
ſeveral trips to the Canaries, the gr 
advantages made by the flave trade, 
in che ſpring of the y. 1562, he zaif- 
ed a ſubſcription among ſome citi- 
zens of London, to fit out 3 ſhips for 
that purpoſe, on board of which, 
there were about 100 men. In OR, 
the ſame y. he ſet ſail from England, 
for the coaſt of Guinea, where hav- 
ing acquired 300 flaves, he failed 
to Hiſpaniola, where making a large 
profit, he returned ſafe to England, 
1563. The next y. he made an- 

other voyage with greater force, and 
ſailed from Plymouth, OR. 1564, 
proceeded to the coaſt of Guinea, and 
thence to the Spaniſh Weſt 22 
came home through the gulph of 
Florida, and arrived in England Oct. 
20, 1565, bringing with him a large 
cargo of very rich commodities. His 
{kili and ſucceſs had now raiſed him 
to fuch a reputation, that Mr. Har- 
vey, then Clarencieux k. at arms, 
granted him by patent for his creſt, 
a demi-moor in his proper colour, 
bound- with a cord. In 1567, he 
ſailed to the relief of the French 
proteſtants in Rochelle. In OR. the 
fame year, he made his third voy 
to Guinea, from whence, after 
ing in his negroes, he failed to the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where the go- 
vernor of Riode la Hacha refuſing to 
to trade, Hawkins landed and took 
the town, and from thence ſailed to 
Carthagena, and in his return meet- 
ing with violent ſtorms on the coaſt of 


Florida, he was forced to or 
e 


they were very. much frig 
their miſtake, ſuppoſing him to have 


come from Spain, Mr. Hawkins 
treated them with great civility, af- 
ſuring them, that all he came for 
was 8 The 2 ow 
Spaniſh fleet 2 which ca 

eat uncaſineſs to capt. Hawkins, 
for if he had kept them out, he was 
ſenſible they muſt be loſt with all 
their cargo on board, which amount- 
ed to near 2 millions ſterling, an act, 
which, as there was no war with 
Spain, he was afraid q. Elizabeth 
would never pardon; on the other 


hand, he knew if once they were 


ſuffered to come in, they would at- 
tempt ſome treachery. At length he 
determined to admit the fleet, upon 

ing given on both fades, 
and the iſland to be delivered up to 
his crew while they ſtayed. However 
this did not hinder the Spaniards from 
treacherouſly making an attack upon 
capt, Hawkins's little fleet, in which 
they were aſſiſted by the ordnance of 
the iſland ; the Spaniards ſuffered 
very much in the battle: but the men 


in the Minion wing two lar 
ſhips, fired by the Spaniards, bearing 
down upon them, ſet {ail and made 
off in ſuch conſternation that Haw- 
kins, whoſe own ſhip was quite di 
abled, had hardly time to get on 


They arrived in Mount's bay in Corn- in 


wal, Jan. 25, 1586. Capt. Hawkins 
concludes his own relation of this 
voyage with theſe words: If all 
the miſeries and troubleſome affairs 
of this ſorrowful voyage ſhould be 
« perfectly and throughly written, 
* there ſhould need a painful man 
© with bis pen, and as great a time 
as he had that wrote the lives and 
deaths of the martyrs.” In reward 
of his famous action at Rio de la 
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Hacha, Mr. Cook, the Clarencieux, 
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af pretence, or, an eſcallop between 


two palmer's 


HELOISA., Ses Anand. 
HENRY I. ſornamed Beau clen 
youngeſt ſon. of William I, aſc 


the throne of England while his bro» 
ther Robert was returning from the 
Holy Land. William Rretevi 


and other lords, would have ſei 

the crown and ſcepter at Wincheſter, 
with the royal treaſure there depa- 
ſized, alleging they were obliged by 
oath to ac e Robert for king, 
in caſe William died without heirs, 
according to the treaty between. the 
two brothers, There was quickly 4 
great concourſe of from 


and Henty well knowing how 
they ſtood affected, drew his tword, 
and ſwore no man ſhould take poſſei- 
fion of the crown but whom the 
people approved. The lords here- 
ca to a room to conſult 
what was proper to be done, whilſt 
the people, with loud acclamatians, 
made the name of Henry reſound in 
their ears; ſo fearing that the oppo 
the inclinations of the people ache 
bring on a civil war, they reſolved 
Henry. ſhould ſucceed to the crown. 
Upon this Hen. made haſte to London, 
and the next day, Aug. 5, 1100, was 
crowned by Maurice, bp. of that ſee, 
who adminiſtered to. him the uſual 
oath. To ſecure himſelf on the throne, 


„ he wiſely began his reign by reform- 


g abuſes, redreſſing grievances, and 
doing many popular things according 
to his late promile ; — a 
charter of liberties, ing the 
royal authority within its ancient 
bounds, renouncing the unjuſt prero- 
gatives the two late kings had 

ed, reſtoring the church to her former 
rights, and conhravng the laws of k. 
Edward. He moreover remitted al 
arrears of debt to the crown, and ap- 


pointed a ſtandard for weights and 
meaſures 


HEN 
meaſures throughout the kingdom. 
In 1101 — Anſelm, archb. 
of Canterbury, and married Matilda, 
or Maud, daughter of Malcolm k. of 
Scotland, by aret, ſiſter to Edgar 
Atheling, by which means the royal 
family of the Saxons was united with 
that of Normandy. Robert had ſtill 
a great party in the kingdom for him, 
and upon his landing at Portſmouth 
was received without oppoſition. But 
Henry ma matters ſo well by 
means of Anſelm, who was in 
credit with the people, that Robert's 
meaſures were quite diſconcerted, and 
matters were accommodated between 
them, upon condition, that if one of 
the two brothers died without iſſue, 
the ſurvivor ſhould fucceed to his do- 
minions ; that the king ſhould deliver 
up to Robert the caſtles in Norman- 
dy that were garriſoned with Engliſh, 
and ſhould pay him 3ooo marks a 

In 1103 a conteſt began be- 
tween the king and archb. Anſelm 
about the right of inveſtiture of bi- 
ſhops and abbots, and their doing 
homage to the king, which Henry 
infiſted on as a prerogative derived 
from his anceſtors, but a council at 
Rome decreed, that no biſhops ſhould 
receive inveſtiture from laymen. This 
conteſt ran high, and laſted ſeveral 

ears ; at laſt, it was compromiſed 

y Henry's renouncing the right of 
inveſtitures, and the pope's allowing 
the biſhops and abbots to do homage 
to the king for their temporalities. 
And now his attention was called to 
another affair. Robert de Beleſme, 
to be revenged on the king, who had 
cauſed him to be proclamed a trai- 
tor, fell upon ſuch of his ſubjects as 
had lands in Normandy; d. Robert 
marched apainſt him, but was worſ- 
ed, and in the end was forced to clap 
up a peace with him upon diſhonour- 
able terms ; notwithſtanding which 
Beleſme ſtill rava the country : 
hereupon ſome of the chief men in 
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Normandy applied to the k. of Eng- 
land for — Henry wanting to 
get this duchy into his own hands, 
paſſed over into Normandy, and had 

ſucceſs in his firſt campaign ; 

in his ſecond, Robert perceivin 

his deſign, and having in vain fuck 
for peace, joined with Beleſme, and 
the reſt againſt him, who led all their 
foces to his aſſiſtance. Robert, hav- 
ing a conſiderable army, gave his 
brother battle under the walls of 
Tinchebray, which was beſi 
Hen. The battle laſted not long, Ro- 
bert was beaten, and taken priſoner, 
as were alſo Edgar Atheling, the earl 
of Mortaigne, 400 knights, and 1000 
ſoldiers. ' Pr. Edgar was ſet at liber- 
ty, and paſſed the remainder of his 
days in England. The earl of Mor- 
taigne was impriſoned in the Tower 
of London, and d. Robert in Car- 
diffe caſtle, in Wales, where he re- 
mained to his death, which happened 
about 26 y. after. The king; th this 
battle, which was fought in 1107, was 
maſter of all Normandy, and re- 
turned in triumph to England, where 
he behaved with great arrogance, and 
permitted any abuſes which turned to 
his profit. The king did not enjoy 
Normandy quietly, for Lewis le Gros 
k. of France inveſted William Crito, 
d. Robert's ſon, with the duchy of 
Normandy, and a ſmart war was car- 
ried on for ſome time; at laſt, in 1120, 


a peace was concluded between the 
two kings. But to return back; in 
1109 the king's daughter, Maud, was 


married to the emp. Henry V, which 
furniſhed him with a pretence for 
laying a tax of 3 s. on every hide of 
land, in order to pay her marriage 
1 which raiſed an immenſe 
um. About this time died that 
haughty prelate Anſelm, archb. of 
Canterbury; the king ſeized on the 
revenues of the archbiſhopric, and 
kept them 5 y. in his hands. The 
next year was remarkable for the re- 

| ſtoration 
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oration of learning at Cambridge, 
where it had for a long time boy 
quite neglected. In 1112 great num- 
bers of Flemings being obliged to 
leave their country by the inundation 
of the ſea, came into England, and 
were ſettled about Ros and Pembroke. 
About this time the Welſh committed 
— ravages upon the frontiers; but 

enry marching againſt them, they 
retired to the mountains. Some years 
aſter they committed the like depre- 
dations, which occafioned another in- 
vaſion of Wales, but that ſoon ended 
in a peace; however Henry obliged 
them to give him hoſtages, and 1000 
head of cattle to make him amends 
for the charge of the war. In 1115 
Henry got the ftates of Normandy 
to ſwear fealty to pr. William his ſon, 
then 12 y. old; and the year follow- 
ing he did the ſame in England, to 
ſecure the crown to his family. In 
1118 q. Matilda died. A year or two 
after pr. William his ſon was unfor- 
tunately drowned as he was return- 
ing from Normandy by the ſhip 
ſtriking on a rock, and his whole 
company, amounting to about 150, 
except a very few who ſaved them- 
ſelves by ſwimming. However the 
king, defirous of another ſon, mar- 
ried Adelicia, daughter of Geoffrey 
earl of Lovain, but ſhe never proved 
with child. In 1125 cardinal John 
de Crema, the 's legate, came 
over to England, to put the finiſhing 
ftroke to the celibacy of the clergy. 
A ſynod being convened at London, 
he got ſome ſevere canons ed 
againſt ſuch eccleſiaſtics, as perſiſted 
in keeping their wives. The defi 
of the court of Rome, in thus obſti- 
nately contending for the ſingle life of 
the clergy, was to make them inde- 
— of the civil power, and to 
ncorporate them into a ſociety apart, 
to be governed by its own laws, which 
could not ſo well be done, whilſt the 
clergy were allowed to marry, and 
have children, K. Henry, by his 
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having been married 
years, in 1127 afſembled a great 
council, and got them to acknowlege 
his daughter, Maud, who was return- 
ed to England upon the emperor's 
death, — heir to the crown. 
Stephen earl of Bulloign, who- was 
afterwards king, was the firſt who 
took the oath of allegiance to her, in 
caſe Henry died wi 
Soon after he married her to 
Planta earl of Anjou. In 1133 
he cauſed the ſtates of Normandy to 
take an oath of fealty to her, and pr. 
Henry her ſon. The ſame year there 
was a great earthquake. K. Henry 
went over to Normandy the latter 
end of the ſummer, and died there 
on Dec. 1, 1135, in the 68th y. of 
his age, and 36th of his _— His 
body was brought over and buried in 
the abbey of Reading, which he had 
founded. He built ſeveral other ab- 
beys, with the priory - of Dunſtable, 
and founded ſees of Ely and 
Carliſle. | 
HENRY II was in Normandy 
when k. Stephen died, the empreſs 
Maud, his mother, having delivered 
up that duchy to him. He arrived 
in England about 6 weeks after the 
late king expired, and was crowned 
at Weſtminſter, Dec. 19, 1154, being 
then in the 23d y. of his age. 
was the firſt of the race of the Plan- 
tagenets, and had been for ſome time 
earl of Anjou, &c.' by the death of 
his father Plantagenet, earl 
of Anjou, &c. he was alſo poſſeſſed 
of Poictou, Guienne, and Saintonge, 
by virtue of his iage with Elea- 
nor, heireſs of the houſe of Poitiers, 
after Lewis the Young, k. of France, 
had divorced her, In him a 
ne 


biſhops aud barons in Stephen's reign, 
to-prevent ſuch as might be diſpoſed 
to ſedition, from railing new troubles, 
He alſo ſent away the foreign troops, 
that had been employed by S 
He revoked all the grants by 
hen, reſumed all the lands that 
been alienated from the crown, 
and deprived. the barons, who were 
ereated by his predeceſſor, of their 
honowrable titles, as being conferred 
by an uſurper. He went over to do 
homage to the k. of France, in by 
for the provinces he held there ; 
the chief motive of his croſſing the 
ſea was to recover Anjou from his 
brother Geoffrey. In 1157 he march- 
ed with a great army into Wales to 
revenge their ravages on the frontiers; 
but they retired to their mountains, 
as uſual, where, having pent them 
up for ſome time, and laid waſte their 
country, he granted them a peace, 
by one of the articles reſerving to 
himſelf the liberty of cutting large 
roads through their woods, that he 
might more eaſily penetrate into their 
country. In 1158 pr. Richard way 
born, and a few days after k. Henry 
was crowned a ſecond time in the 
fuburbs of Lincoln. The next year 
the king had another ſon born, who 
was named Geoffrey; and the fame 
year he was crowned again, together 
with his queen, at Worceſter. About 
this time his brother Geoffrey dying, 
be went over to France to lay claim 
to the earldom of Nantes, which he 
obtained, and concluded a marriage 
between his eldeſt ſon Henry, about 
years old, and Margaret, the 
| king's daughter, who was not 
above ſo many months; he alſo made 
a treaty with Conan d. of Bretagne, 
for marrying the duke's daughter 
Conſtance to Geoffrey, Henry's third 
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Foulouſe ; but the k. of France op- 
poſed him, upon which, in revenge, 
Henry ravaged his territories; how- 
ever a peace was concluded without 
making any mention of Toulouſe. 
The war ſoon after broke out between 
the two monarchs upon Henry's pre- 
— marriage between pr. 

enry and the daughter of Lewis, 
when the former was but 7, and the 
latter but 3 years old; quickly after 
ſhe was brought to England to be 
educated : Henry did this in order 
to take poſſeſſion of Giſors for his 
ſon, which the princeſs was to have 
for her dower ; but this war was ſoon. 
ended by the mediation of pope 
Alexander III, ta whom both kings 
paid a molt ſervile ſubmiſſion, each 
alighting, and taking hold of the. 
rein of E55 bridle, to conduct him to 
his lodgings. The affairs above re- 
lated, detained Henry in France 4 
years, and he returned. to England in 
1163. Peace was ſettled abroad, but 
his repoſe was diſturbed by a de- 
meſtic vexation, which gave him a 
vaſt deal of trouble for ſeveral years: 
this was the famous conteſt between 
him and Tho.Becket,archb. of Canter- 
bury. The pride and ambition of the 
clergy were got to ſuch an exorbitant 
Reight as to be detrimental to the 
ſtate, and prejudicial ta the royal au- 
thority ; they pretended an exemption 
from the civil power, and Henry had 
come to a reſolution. to redreſs this 

jevance, and to reduce them within 
= tolerable bounds. When a 
clergyman was accuſed for a crime, 
he was tried in the eccleſiaſtical court, 
from whence there was no appeal : 
here the utmoſt partiality was ſhewn, 
and the moſt heinous crimes were 
only puniſhed with degradation. 2 


King being reſolved to reform 
8 | 4b uſes 
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abuſes, thought Becket, who had been 


his high chancellor, would have been age 


ſerviceable to him in this good 
ſign, and made him archb. of Can- 
terbury for that very purpoſe. When 
the king 

the arehb. he vehemently oppoſed it; 
but reſolving to do that in ſpite of 
his efforts to-the , Which he 
thought to do by his affiftance, he 
convened the chief lords of the king- 
dom both ſpiritual and temporal, and 
propoſed to them a regulation, which 
tended to make them more ſubject to 
the civil 


heſitation, but the biſhops and abbots 


refuſed to do it without the _— iti 


clauſe, « Saving the 


ha this ſaving 
and church,” 


ts of the clergy 


which x was doing nothing at all, till 


the king threatned them, and then 
—U— — — 


de- 1 


. The temporal lords 
to theſe articles without any - 


firſt mentioned his deſign to havin 


J 
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ire 


ter ſtanding out a while, con- im the 
ſented without the clauſe. therefore 
Soon after the king got theſe articles tho- 
eonſirmed by i general, or rough] and 
liament, which he convened at his former 

arendon ; and here alſo the pre- 
reconci- 


— ſoar, complied, and the 


archb. was with great difficulty pre- 


vailed on by his brethren to give his king 


eonſent to theſe artic!es. When theſe 
artieles were ſent to pope Alexander 
III for his ſanction, he preſently con- 
—_ them, as to the 
urch: upon which Becket -openly againſt 
declared, — he repented of having 
promiſed 'to ſubſcribe them, and the 
pope abſolved him, and promiſed to 
ſtand by him. The archb. became 
more inſolent than ever, and this 
conteſt between the king and him 
continued a confiderable time. In 
1165 the king's Maud was 
married to Henry d. of Saxony, from 
—— — — 
ma George. In 1166 pr. John 
was born; and a little — 
preſs Maud, the king's mother, of 
whom ſo much has ben ſaid in the 


liation was ſincere enough on the 
s fide, but not ſo on Becket's. 
He no ſooner arrived in , but 
he ſuſpended the archb. of York, and 
excommunicated ſome other 

— — taken with the king 


proceeded v0 
— yo 


— — = 
nſures, repaired to 
in Normandy, — key 
' Becket's revengeful 
; e king was ſo provoked at 
his turbulent — —— 
— — 
q t unhappin — 
„ 2 there is not one 
< who dares to revenge the affronts 
I am receiving from a wretched 
prieſt. From this time four of the 
king's domeſtics entered into a plot 


againſt 


— — — _ = 
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"againft Becket's life: accordingly, 
coming to Canterbury, they took an 
nity to follow him into the 
cathedral, and advanced after him 
up to the altar; where they fell wo 
him, and ſplit his ſkull with their 
ſwords, ſo that his blood and brains 
flew all over the altar, this happened 
in 1171. The next year Henry 
ſent over ſome forces, to make a 

conqueſt of Ireland; they had 
ſucceſs, and. Henry following with 
a formidable army, landed at Wa- 
ter ford. upon which the Iriſh volun- 
tarily ſubmitted, and Henry became 
maſter of Ireland. He left Hugh 
Lacy there to govern in his name, 
with the title of grand juſticiary of 
of Ireland, and ſet out for England. 
From England he went over to Nor- 
mandy, to meet the pope's legates, 
who were there to examine into 
Becket's murder ; where, after hay- 
ing declared his ſorrow for the im- 
prudent words he had dropped, which 
occaſioned that prelate's aſſaſſination, 
he was abſolved, upon promiſing to 
orm all that was required of him 
in favour of the pope and church, 
and to do penance at Becket's tomb, 
which he did upon his return into 
England the next year. For, land- 
ing at Southampton, he proceeded 
direQly to Canterbury, and, as ſoon 
as he came in fight of the town, he 
alighted, pulled off his boots, and 
walked barefoot 3 miles, till he came 
to the tomb, where he ſubmitted 
himſelf to be ſhamefully ſcourged by 
the priorand monks of St, Auguſtin. 
In the abſence of Henry, a conſpi- 
racy was formed againſt him by his 
q. Eleanor, and his ſons Henry, Ri- 
chard, and Geoffrey. Q. Eleanor was 
moved to this, by her extreme jea- 
louſy, which had put her on diſ- 
patching Roſamond Clifford, com- 
monly called Fair Roſamond, daugh- 
ter of lord Clifford, the king's chief 
miſtreſs. The ſons wanted ſove- 
Teignty. In ſhort, the k. was in danger 
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of loſing all his dominions in France, 
and William, k. of Scotland; -in- 
vaded the northern part of England ; 
however Henry got the better of all 
his enemies, and the k. of Scotland 
was taken priſoner, and obliged to 
do homage for the kingdom of Scot- 
layd in general, and the county of 
Galloway in particular, and a peace 
was reſtored, 1171. He now ap- 
plied himſelf to the affairs of go- 
vernment, and about the y. 1176. 
he divided England into circuits, ap- 
pointing itinerant judges to at 
certain — of the — and hold 
the aſſixes, or adminiſter juſtice to the 
people; which is practiſed at this 
day. About the ſame time London- 
bridge began to be built of ſtone, by 
Peter Coleman a prieſt. The k. the 
pope's legate, and the archbp. of 
Canterbury, contributed toward the 
work. It was finiſhed in about 3 
years, during which time, the — 
of the Thames was turned another 
way, by a trench cut for that purpoſe, 
from Batterſea to Rotherhithe. Hen- 
ty, who had been all his life a ſlave 
to his luſt, fell in love with Alice, 
the daughter of Lewis of France, 
who was put into his hands to be edu- 
cated in England, and who was de- 
ſigned for his ſon Richard, but he 
detained the young princeſs from him : 
this diſcontented him. Pr. Henry 
and pr. Geoffrey, were diſcontented 
for want of authority, ſo that in 
1182, their deſigns began to break 
out into action, and young Henry 
repaired to Guienne to ſtir up the 
Gaſcoigns to revolt, but he died of a 
fever, 1183. His brother 
did not long ſurvive him. The death 
of the young k. put a ſtop for ſome 
time to the troubles that were * 
ning to diſtract the royal family. Bu 
pr. Richard, who was now heir to 
the crown, began, about 2 years af- 
terwards, to raiſe freſh diſturbances 
in the king's foreign dominions. He 
got the provinces to revolt, and ac- 

| knowlege 
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knowlege him for their ſovereign, 
and did homage for them to Philip k. 
of France. This occaſioned a war 
between the 2 monarchs, and Henry, 
now deſerted by his French ſubjects, 
was obliged at laſt, 1189, to make 
peace with Philip upon diſhonourable 
terms. K. Henry died July 6, 118, 
in the 57th y. of his age, and 35th 
of his rei He had five ſons by 
Eleanor his q. of whom only Richard 
and John ſurvived him. His daugh- 
ter —_—_ was married to Alphonſo 
k. of Caſtile, and Joanna to Will. II 
k. of Sicily. | 

HENRY III ſucceeded his father 
k. John; he was then in the 1oth y. 
of his age. As ſoon as John was 
dead, the earl of Pembroke convened 


the lords who had conſtantly adber- 


ed to that prince, and preſenting 
young Henry to them, ſaid, « Be- 
6 your king ;' and then maki 
a pathetic ſpeech to them, whi 


was applauded by the whole aſſem- | 


.bly, cried out, Henry ſhall be our 
king; and he was crowned at 
. Gloceſter, Oct. 28. After the co- 
.ronation, the lords choſe the earl 
.of Pembroke guardian to the youn 

king, and regent of the kingdom; — 
then many of the confederate barons 
began to think of making their 

witch the new king. Pr. Lewis be- 
ing obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Do- 
ver, and being excommunicated by 
the pope's legate, contributed very 
much to their ſubmiſſion, A truce 
was agreed for four months ; in the 
mean time Lewis went over into 
France for freſh forces, and in his 
abſence, many of the barons made 
their peace with the king. On May 
19, 1217, a great battle was fought, 
in which the French army was to- 
tally routed. After this, Lewis met 
with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that he was 
obliged to ſue for 2 And ſo a 
treaty was concluded on Sept. 11, 
whereby it was agreed, that all who 
had fided with him ſhould be re- 
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k. John punQually obſerved ; 
not having all the effect he in 
he ſent itinerant juſtices into 
counties, to ſee to the ſtrict 
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abbey was begun, k. Henry himſelf 
laying the firſt tone. The ſame y. 
Joanna, the king's fiſter, was mar- 
ried to Alexander II k. of Scotland, 
and Hubert de married to Alex- 
ander's eldeſt ſiſter. Hubert de 
got the aſ; with the k. his 
maſter, over the bp. of Wincheſter, 
and fo infinuated himſelf into the 
royal favour, that he roſe to an ex- 
orbitant d 
exerciſed in a moſt illegal and arbi- 
trary manner. Tho he was in effect 
ime miniſter, yet as the bp. of 
incheſter, who was appointed re- 
gent by the parliament, was, by his 
office, ſuperior to him, he contrived 
to get him removed. Lewis VIII, k. 
of France, who ſucceeded his father 
Philip, broke the peace with the 
Engliſh, 1224, confiſcated all 


the territores they held in France. 


Upon this a parliament was called, 
and a 15th upon moveables was grant- 
ed, on condition the charters of k. 
John were ſtrictly obſerved = the 

| ture. 


egree of power, which he 
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future. The k. promiſed, but took 


little cave to perform. With che mo- 
ney he raiſed an army, and ſent it to 
Guienne, but we do not find that it 
made any great progreſs there. In 
2226, the patliament declared the k. 
of age, though he was not yet fo 
old as the law required, which was 


21. After which he obliged all thoſe 


who had, charters to renew them, an 


order to raiſe money to fill his coffers. 


Hubert wholly governed him, 
he having got the k. to diſtreſs the 
bp. of Wincheſter, and to ſend him 
to his dioceſe. The k. began to loſe 
the affections of his people; what 
moſt contributed to it, was his anul- 
ling all of a ſudden, the 2 charters 
of the k. his father, which he had 

{worn to obſerve, pretending 
he was not bound by what he had 
promiſed in his minority: and hav- 
ing ſpent the winter in extorting great 


ſums of money from his ſubjects, 
the ſpring following, 1229, went 


over with his army into France, and 
returned again to England, having, 
through — effected nothing. 
In 1232, the k. demanded a ſubſidy 
of the parliament, for the payment 
of his debts, contracted on account 
of his expeditions againſt France; 
but had the mortification to be re- 
fuſed, as ſo ill a uſe had been made 
of the money, that had been granted 
him. A general odium being raiſed 
againſt Hubert de Berrg, the k. was 
prevailed upon to diſmiſs him. But 
the bp. of Wincheſter, who was now 
prime miniſter, humouring the paſ- 
fions and inclinations of the k. ac- 
quired an exorbitant power, which 


he made a worſe uſe of, than even 
Hubert de Berrg himſelf. He repre- 
- ſented to the ki 


ng, that the barons 
were too powerful, and that they 
wanted 'to make themſelves inde- 
pendant, and that the only way to 
repreſs them, was to ſend for a num- 


der of foreigners, and give them the 
places the barons held. 


And ac- 
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bers of Poictevins his countrymen. 
This exaſperated the barons ; who, 
upon the king's ſummoning them to 
parliament, inſtead of ing ac» 
cording to the ſammons, ſent deputies 
40 him, to acquaint: him, that if he 
did not remove the of Winche- 
ter, and the Poictevins, they were 
reſolved to ſet another prince upon 
the throne, who ſhould AC» 

ing to law. The k. endeavour- 
ed to reduce them by force of arms 
but ſome of them breaking the con- 
federacy, left the reſt to his reſent- 
ment. The earl of Pembroke retir- 
ed into Wales, and-being aflifted by 
pr. Lewellyn, he routed the royal 
army, and Henry retired to Glo- 
ceſter ; upon which the bp. of Wan- 
chetter procured an order to be dign- 
ed in council, and fent it the gover- 
— Ireland, to plunder the eſtates 
the earl of Pembroke, promiſing 
they ſhould have more eſtates for 
their pains. This had the deſired 
effect, it drew the earl over thither, 
where in a battle he was treacher- 
ouſly ſtabbed in the back. However, 
by the repreſentations of the archbp. 
of Canterbury to the king, the bp. 
was diſgraced and fent to his diocele, 
and his creatures turned out, and or- 
dered to give an account of their 
actions, and of the money that had 
paſſed through their hands ; but they 
took ſanctuary in churches. This 
was in 1234. In 1236 the bp. went 
to Rome, and died, 1238. In 1236, 
k. Henry married Eleanor, 
daughter to Raymond earl of ro- 
vence. He now gave himſelf whol- 
ly up to the direction of the queen's 
relations, and other foreigners their 
adherents, loading them with gifts, 
penſions, &c. which, together with 
the grievances occaſioned by this 
meaſure, was the ſource of perpetual 
diſpates, and miſunderſtandings, be- 
tween the k. and his parliament, for 
ncar 30 years, and ended at laſt an - 
| ci 
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civil war called the baron's war. -The the Londoners were commanded- to 


king had a mind to remove the 
of Chicheſter, who had behaved well, 
the chancellorſhip ; but he re- 
ſed to my _* alleging, that the 
parliament intruſted him with 
that office, and therefore he could 
not lay it down, but by the ſame 
—_— 8 1237 the 2 
another y . promiſing to 
be no longer gadbd by foreigners ; 
but having got the money, he con- 
tinued them in his council. The 
earldom of Cheſter was the ſame 
year annexed to the crown, upon the 
laſt earl's dying without iſſue. In 
1239 the q. was 5 of a pr. who 
was named Edw. The pope had fo 
great an a „ that in 1240 he 
nominated 3oo Italians to the vacant 
benefices. In 1243 the king's bro · 
ther pr. Rich. was married to Cincia 
the queen's ſiſter; the dinner, which 
was at the king's expence, is ſaid to 
have conſiſted of 30,000 diſhes. In 
1245 the q. was delivered of an- 
other ſon, who was named Edmund. 
The court of Rome continuing its 
2 x r 1246, in 
etters ſigned by the king, the biſhops 
and the Looks laid — 4 the pope 
their grievances; but met with no 
redreſs. About this time died Iſa- 
bella, queen dowager of England, 
and counteſs of March ; for ſhe mar- 
ried the earl of March after k. John's 
death. In 1248 the k. demanded a 
new ſubſidy from his parliament, 
which they refuſed ; and upon their 
repreſenting to. him their grievances 
on account of the foreigners, he dif- 
ſolved them, for fear of their pro- 
ceeding to more vigorous meaſures ; 
and to ſupply his wants, he was 
forced to ſell his * and jewels, 
which being quickly 
the citizens of London, who always 
pleaded poverty, when the granting 
him any aid was in queſtion ; he, in 
reſentment, ſet up a fair in Weſtmin- 
ſter, to laſt 15 days; during which, 


Lari 


purchaſed by 


ſhut up their ſhops, and all fairs that 
uſed to be kept at that time, were 
prohibited all over England. In 
1251 the clauſe Non obſtante began 
firſt to be uſed in the king's writs or 


orders in imitation of the pope ; that 


is, notwithitanding any former arder, 
or any thing clſe : after which, it be- 
came very common. Henry, v 
impoliticly fell out with Simon 
Montfort, who had married bis ſiſter, 
and was made earl of Leiceſter; in 
a great paſſion he called the earl tray- 
tor ; upon which, be, in a great 
ſion, told the king, he lied, and that if 
he were not a king, he would make 
him eat his CP However, the 
k. was obliged. to conceal that re- 
ſentment which burned within him, 
The barons now to exert 
themſelves, and ina parliament held 
at Oxford, 1258, = confederacy 
was ſo ſtrong againſt the king (the 
barons coming well attended 
in effect to lay down the 
authority, and to lodge it in 24 com- 
miſſioners, 12 to be : 
and 12 by the barons, Simon de 
Montfort to be their prefident ; who 
drew up ſome articles, called The pro- 
viſions of Oxford, in favour of the 
barons, which the k. and pr. Ed- 
ward were obliged to ſwear to the 
obſervance of. In conſequence of 
which, the foreigners were obliged 
to leave the kingdom. Henry 
himſelf abſolved from his oath by 
the pope, and 1261 declared in par- 
liament, he no longer looked upon 
himſelf obliged to obſerve theſe re- 
gulations. In 1263 the war broke 
out between the two parties, the ba- 
rons having choſen the earl of Lei- 
ceſter for their general. On May 14, 
1264 was fought the famous battle of 
Lewes, in which the royal army was 
routed, k. Hen. and his brother Rich, 
k. of the Romans were taken priſo- 
ners; as were alſo pr. Edw, (who 
1 5 


well armed) that they com 
3 


by the k. 
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had beaten the Londoners in the firſt 
attack) and Henry, ſon to the k. of 
the Romans. And now the barons 
drew a new plan of government, 
Which was confirmed by the parlia- 
ment, which met June 22. Things 
continued in * e A 
rear; but pr. Edw. having t 
— ——— from he confine- 
ment, raiſed a conſiderable army, 
and firſt attacked young Montfort, 
who was conducting ſome forces to 
his father, and then advancing im- 
mediately againft the earl, in an ob- 
ſtinate and bloody fight, on Aug. 4, 
1265, totally routed Leiceſter's ar- 
my, and ſet the k. his father at liber- 
73 the earl himfelf, and his fon 
enry being ſlain on the ſpot. K. 
Henry now confiſcated the eſtates of 
the confederate barons, and ſeverely 
chaftiſed the city of London. There 
happened ſome inſorrections which 
were ſoon quelled. The tranquility 
of the kingdom belbg reſtored, 1267, 
— Edw. undertook a voyage to the 
oly Land ; where, not being ſup- 
ported from France, or elſewhere, 
he could do but little. So he made 
a truce with the ſultan for 10 years, 
10 months, and 10 days, and ſet ſail 
for England, 1272. His father, k. 
Hen. did not live to fee him return, 
He died Nov. 16, 1272, having 
reigned 56 y. and 20 days, aged 66, 
and was intcrred in the abbey church 
of Weltminſter, near the ſhrine of 
Edward the Confeſſor, which was re- 
moved thither, 1269, juſt as the 
church (the moſt ſtately then in Eu- 
rope) was finiſhed. He had 9g chil- 
dren, whereof only 2 ſons, Edward 
and Edmund, and 2 daughters, Mar- 
garet and Beatrix ſurvived him. Trial 
fire and water ordeal was by this 
king's command laid aſide by the 
judges, and ſoon after grew quite out 
of uſe. | 
' HENRY IV, d. of Lancaſter and 
Hereford, ſurnamed of Bolingbroke, 
from his being born there, was the 


%. 
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eldeſt fon of John of Gaunt, d. of 
Lancaſter, and aſcended the throne 
2 the forced reſignation of k. Ri- 

ard IT, and was crowned OR. 1 
1399. The parhament meeting 
day after the coronation, firſt paſſed 
an act of indemnity, in favour of 
thoſe] who had taken arms for the 
king, whilſt _ d. of Lancafter. 

P 


The k. alſo iſhed a general par- 
don, excepting however the mur 
derers of the d. of Gloceſter. The 


parliament alſo paſſed an act ſetth 
e fucceſſion in the houſe of Lan- 
cafter. This might not have pro- 
daced any ill conſequence, as Mor- 
timer earl of March and his brother 
died without iſſue, had not the 2d 
ſon of the d. of York married Anne 
their fiſter ; which at length proved 
the ſource of that long and bloody 

conteſt between the houſes of Y 
and Lancaſter, The convocation be - 
ing fitting at the ſame time with the 
parliament, Henry, in order to gain 
the clergy to his fide, ſent to aſſure 
them, that he would maintain them 
in all their privileges and immunities, 
and was ready to join with them in 
extirpating hereſy, and puniſhing ob- 
ſtinate heretics. And to preſetve the 
eſteem of the reſt of his ſubjects, he 
cauſed all the bonds which Richard 
had extorted, as well from the city 
of London as from the 17 counties, 
to be brought into Chancery, and 
publicly burnt. In the y. 1400 a 
conſpiracy broke out againſt the k, 
which was ſuppreſſed, and the chief 
conſpirators were put to death: and 
ſoon after the late k. was aſſaſſinated, 
About the time of the late conſpira- 
cy, Owen Glendour got the Welch 
to renounce their ſub jection to Eng- 
land, and to own him for their 
ſovereign from which time he ſtyled 
himſelf pr. of Wales, and maintain- 
ed his authority there for ſome years. 
He made an incurſion into Hereford- 
ſhire, and took Mortimer earl of 
March priſoner ; for which k. Hen, 
”, = . _ 
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was not ſorry. The k. marched againſt 
Glendour ; but he always retiring to 
the mountains of Snowden, it was 
not poſſible to come at him, In 1401 
the parliament enlarged the ſtatute of 


Premunire, which gave a great blow 
to the 3 
yet an a was ddinined 12 
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ſuppoſe the 
. 5 


om. However, he Ar cr 


aſſent to this aft, for the 


* fublidy be wan. When de de- 


mand was made, the parliament told 

him, there was no a pparent neceſſity 
for it. But in angler to obtain it, he 
the kept them ſo Jong that they 
were obliged to conſent do it for their 


ion N ce. He did the fame 


ately after that condemned by the 
eccleſiaſtical court, and being de- 
livered over to the ſecular power, 
was burnt alive by virtue of the king's fered 
writ (called the writ De hæretico com- 
burendo) directed to the mayor and 
ſheriffs of London. In 1402 the k. 
married Joan of Navaire, widow of 
the d. of ; but he had no 
iſſue by her. , 19 year the Scotch 
3 5 E twice, and were 
du Le by the earl of 
3 and Henry Hot- 
ſpur his ſon. In 1403 a conſpiracy 
broke out, at the head of which was 
the earl of Northumberland, who 
was diſguſted at the king's 
to let hum have the ranſom of the 
Scotch priſoners of diſtinction. He 
en Owen Glendour in it, and it 
was to dethrone Henry, and 
place the crown on the head of Mor- 
timer. The k. marched againſt them, 
and a battle was —_ near Shrewſ- 
bury, where the k. a com- 
_ victory conſpiracy 
roke out, T which was embarked 
Richard archbp. of York, 
whom Rich. II had raiſed to. that 
Cignity, with ſeveral A the vgs 5 
ut this was entirely ſuppreſſed, 1408. v 
To return to the ir vernment : 
in 1406 an at was p to ſecure 
the freedom of the elections of mem- 
bers to ſerve in parliament, which 


10, when he rejected the petition 
the commons, for re ing 
the late barbarous act oak 


„and to ler how av averſe 
he was to relax any 


in oy 
point, cauſed one Thomas 2, 
ge who was the zd who Ss 
15 death on * of Wick- 
s opinions. e mean time, 
yl 4 of Wales ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſo much debauched by evil com- 
panions, that he gave himſelf up to 
riotous and diſorderly practices; one 
of his companions 
for felony, he reſolved to be 
at the trial, and while anew 
„ in a aſſion c 
— the A imm 
ordered him to be arreſted, and com- 
mitted to the King's Bench. The 
hereupon relenting, ſuffered bined 
to be led — ＋ to priſon. Kin 
Hen. died Mar. 20, 1413, in the 
46th y. of his age, and 14th of his 
reign. His actions had very little 
worthy or eminent in them; one 
thing at leaſt, has fixed an indelible 
ſtain on his memory, viz. his being 


al 
the Lo 


the firſt burner of heretics. There was 
in his reign a dreadful ein Lon- 
don, which ſwept away above 30,000 


— 2 rr by Mary de 


Hump earl of —— 17 

enry, who ſuctceded him; 
Thames, d. of Clarence; John, d. 
of Bedford; and Humphrey, d. of 


Gloceſter, 1 4 Blanch, 
Palatine; 


and 


married to the clector 
L 
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and Philippa to the k. of Denmark. 

"HENRY V, ſurnamed Henry of 
Monmouth, aſcended the throne up- 
on the deach of his father, Henry 
TV, and was proclaimed March 20, 
1413, and crowned April g, follow- 
ing. After which, the firſt thing he 
did was to ſend for his old compa- 
nions, whom he exhorted in a ver 
Pathetic manner, to forſake their evil 
courſes ; and making them handſome 
preſents, charged them at the ſame 
time, on pain of his 7 euInre, ne- 
ver to come to court. then choſe 
a counſel of the greateſt and ableſt of 
his ſubjects, turned out ſuch judges 
as had abuſed their authority, con- 
tinued the deſerving, particularly, 
the chief juſtice Gaſcoigne, who had 
committed him for his inſult in court, 
when pr. of Wales, and filled up the 
places of thoſe he had removed, with 
perſons of the like honour and inte- 

ity. He did alſo the ſame with re- 
Het to inferior magiſtrates. The 
greateſt blot on his character was, his 

rſecuting the Wickliffites, or Lol- 
Hard- But that was more owing to 
the ſupperſtition of the times, than 
to his own natural temper; he often 
expreſſing a diflike of ſuch proceed- 
ings. Sir John Oldcaſtle, baron of 
Cobham, who was looked upon as 
the chief protector of the Lollards, 
was the firſt of the nobility who ſuf- 
fered on account of religion. Hen. 
as ſoon as he mounted the throne, 
began to think of recovering what 
the Engliſn had loft in France; and 
there being great diſſentions in that 
kingdom, Henry laid hold of that 
opportunity, and ſent ambaſſadors 
to demand Normandy, &c, and all 
that had been yielded to Edw. III, 


by the treaty of Bretagne, The ne- ry 


rations went on without any hopes 
22 accommodation, and my A 
Henry was juſt going to embark, a 
plot was diſcovered againſt his perſon, 
tor which the earl of Cambridge, the 


FE 
lord treaſurer Scroo * Thomas 
Grey, a privy counſellor, were exe- 


euted. It is thought they were bribed 
by French gold to carry on this con- 


fpiracy. This affair being over, 
he embarked with his troops in Aug. 
1415, landed the 21it at Havre de 
Grage in Normandy, and then be- 
fieged and took, Harfletir ; and re- 
ſolving to march to Calais, he croſſ- 
rd the Somme, October 9, where 
the French Army, under the con- 
ſtable d' Albert, four times as nu- 
merous as the Enpliſh, were waiting 
to give him battle, in full confidence 
of victory. David Gam, a Welſh 
captain, being ſent to view their ſi- 
tuation, on his return, ſaid, there 
« were enough to kill, enough to 
© take priſoners, and enough to rith 
away.“ The k. was not a little 


1 with his Welſhman's report. 


enry, after exhorting his men to 
put their truſt in God, the giver of 
victory, attacked the French. The 
battle began at 10 in the morning, 
and laſted till 5 in the afternoon, Oct. 
25, 1415, when, by the ſarpriſing 
courage and conduct of the k. a 
the bravery of his troops, the whole 
numerous French army, ſaid to con- 
ſiſt of more than 100, ooo men, was 
entirely defeated. The conſtable 
d' Albert, the d. of Alengon, with 
ſeveral other princes and great men, 
and 10,000 private men were lain. 
Among the priſoners who were very 
numerous, were the dukes of Or- 
leans, and Bourbon, and many per- 
ſons of diſtinction. The Engliſh loſt 
only the d. of York, and the earl of 
Suffolk, a few knights, and 400 pri- 
vate men. The k. immediately re- 
turned thanks to God for the victo- 
This was called the battle of 
Agincourt, from a caſtle of that name 
near the field of battle. The civil 
wars raged more than ever in France; 
Henry went overin July, 1417, and 
made great progreſs ; and in the be- 


ginning 
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ning of the y. 1419, Rouen ſur- of | 
2 And now all Normandy ſuant to the trea 


was again fallen under the dominion 


of the Engliſh, except a few caſtles, 
215 y. after it had been taken from. 
of k. John. Hen- 


them in the rei 
ry alſo ſurpriſed and took Pontoiſe, 
which opened him a way to the very 
gates of Paris. At laſt a treaty was 


concluded at Troye; on May 21,1420; 


whereby it was agreed, that Henry 
ſhould marry the princeſs Catherine, 
that he ſhould be regent of the king- 
dom during k. Charles's life (who 
being frequently afflicted with fits of 
lunacy, was uncapable of govern- 
ing) and that after his death, the 


crown of France ſhould deſcend to 


the k. of England and his bears for 
ever, 
princeſs Catherine, and the marriage 
was ſolemnized on the zoth of May. 
In Feb. 1421, Henry arrived in Eng- 
land with his q. who was crowned a 
few days after. The parliament 
which met in May, granted the k. 
a ſubſidy for carry on the war, 
againſt the dauphin; but at the ſame 
time, in a petition they preſented, 
told him, that the conqueſt of France 
proved the ruin of England. In 
June the k. returned to France, and 
forced the dauphin to raiſe the ſiege 
of Chartres, took Dreux, and in Oc- 
tober laid ſiege to Meux, which was 
not wholly ſubjected till May follow - 
ing. About which time, q. Cathe- 
rine arrived from England, and the 
2 courts kept the Whitſun- holidays 
together at Paris, in a magnificent 
manner. | Afterward, Henry march- 
ing againſt the dauphin, fell ſick by 
the way, and died at Vincennes, Aug. 
31, 1422, in the 31ſt y. of his age, 
and toth of his reign. He had by 2 
Catherine only one ſon, Henry, b. 
c. 6, 1421, at Windſor. 

HENRY VI was ſcarce g months 
old when he ſucceeded his father, 
Hen. V, Dec. 6. 1421. He was 


immediately proclaimed, not only k. 


Henry hereupon eſpouſed the 
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but heir of France, pur- 
of Troye ; and 
upon the death of Charles V, who 
died in leſs than 2 months after, the 
d. of Bedford, uncle to the infant k. 
ordered him to be proclaimed k. of 
France, at Paris, according to the 
ſame treaty; and took upon himſelf 
the regency of that kingdom, as the 
late k. his brother had deſired, when 
near his end. On the other hand, 


the dauphin, as ſoon as be heard 


of his father's death, cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed k. of France, and 
was crowned in November at Poi- 
ctiers. On Nov. 9, the parliament 
met (when the q. ſat among the 
lords, with the royal infant in her 
lap) to ſettle the government, duri 

the king's minority; and John d. of 
Bedford was appointed protector of 
the kingdom; and Thomas Beaufort 
d. of Exeter, and Henry, bp. of 
Wincheſter his governors. I hall 
paſs over the tranſactions of the re- 


Ec; during the minority of the 


and ſhall only mention what he 
was immediately concerned in. The 
d. of Bedford thinking it might be 
of ſervice to have Henry crowned in 
France, having been firſt crowned in 
Engl. on Nov, 6, 1429, he went over 
to Paris, and was crowned there at the 
_ of the following y. * returned 
to England in Jan. 1432, being then 
10 — nr Catherine 
of France, k. Henry's mother, and 
widow of Hen. V. After the death 
of that pr. ſhe married Owen Tudor, 
a Welſh gentleman ; — —— 
iage ſprung Henry earl of Richmond, 
k. of En — 3s the name of 
Henry VII. In 1444 a truce was 
concluded at Tours between Eng- 
land and France, which was pro- 
longed to 1449. Soon after the 
commencement of the truce, k. Hen. 
married Margaret of Anjou, who 
arrived in England 1445 ; and ſhe 
and her favourites managed the k. 
juſt as they pleaſed, which cauſed 

L 3 | great 
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uneafineſs among the people; which 
Charles took — advantage of; for 
upon the d. of Somerſet, regent, 
refuling to give the ſatisfation he 
„for Tongres being ſur- 
riſed by Surienne, governor of the 
wer Normandy, the — 9 
1448, whilſt the truce ſubſiſted, he 
fell upon Normandy with 4 armies 
at once, and reduced it before the 
end of Aug. 1450, Guienne fol- 
lowed the fate of Normandy, after 
having been in poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh 300 years: and nothing re- 
mained to the Engliſh in 1453, of 
all their vaſt acquiſitions in France, 
but only Calais and Guienes. Eng- 
land was now in a diſtracted condi- 
tion : there were 2 parties in his 
court, one the d. of Gloceſter's, the 
other the cardinal of Wincheſter, 
with whom were joined Kemp, arch- 
biſhop of York, and William de la 
Pole, earl, and afterward marquis 
and duke of Suffolk. The duke 
of Gloceſter was exceedingly be- 
loved, by the people ; but the car- 
dinal the better of him in the 
, and in the king's confidence, 

in which the d. of Gloceſter loſt 
ground every day. They firſt re- 
moved him from the council-board, 
and then a parliament being ſum- 
moned at St. Edmundſbury, which 
met in 1447; the d. was arreſted and 
cloſely conſined, under colour that 
he deſigned to kill the k. and ſeize 
the crown, though no body believed 
a word of the matter. The next 
morning he was found dead in his 
bed, people making no doubt but he 
was murdered. cardinal died 
about a month after, and left the 
world and his immenſe riches with 
as much reluctance as ever any one 
did. And now the q. and Suffolk 
governed all in the king's name, and 
none but their creatures were employ- 
ed in the adminiſtration. The uni- 
verſa] hatred of the people againſt 
them made the d. of York begin to 
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think of aſſerting bis claim to the 


crown. In 1450, the commons fo. 
purſued the d. of Suffolk, that the 
q. in order to ſave him, found herſelf, 
under a neceſſity to have him baniſh- 
ed; but in his paſſage to France, be- 
ing met by an Engith man of war, 
the captain, without any ceremony, 
ordered his head to be cut off. He 
was ſucceeded in the queen's conſi- 
dence by Edmund; Beaufort, d. of 
Somerſet, almoſt as odious to the 
Pe tre ap — had 1 * 
ork at proceeded with great 
people flood affeid, de infiguted 
ſtood Y inſt; | 
one Jack Cade, under the name of 
John Mortimer, to raiſe a rebellion 
in Kent, where he drew together 
= numbers, under pretence of re- 
ing the government; and became 
ſo ſtrong, that he cut in pieces a de- 
tachment of the king's army, and en- 
tered London in triumph, the city 
opening her gates to him ; but being 
deſerted by his followers, he was taken 
and flain. At length, the d. of York 
having concerted meaſures with his 
friends, efpecially Richard Nevil earl 
of Saliſbury, and the earl of War. 
wick; the war broke out between the 
2 houſes of Lancaſter and Vork, the 
former having for their device the red 
roſe, and the latter the white roſe ; 
and whole torrents -of Engliſh blood 
were ſpilt in this conteſt. The firſt 
battle was fought near St. Albans, 
May 31, 1455, when the royal army 
was totally routed, with the loſs of 
ooo men. The d. of Somerſet, and 
other nobles and men 
were ſlain, and the k. himſelf taken 
ſoner. Vork affected to treat 
kim with great reſſ and was a 
inted protector of the realm. He 
the k. and q. at full liberty; 
the conſequence of which was, he 
was diſmiſſed from his proteQorſhip, 
and he and his friends retired from 
court. After this, there was a recon- 


ciliation between the 2 parties ; but 
as 


HE N 
45 it was not nigh the guarrel 2 
broke out again. 
of Saliſbury eee r ng's * 
commanded by the lord Ac, ad 
2400, together wi udley 
himſelf and his incipal officers, at 
Blore- heath in ſhire. On aty 
9, 1460, the earl of March, eldeſt ſon 
ofthe d of York, gained a complete 
victory at Northampton, killing 
2 royaliſts. The k. was a 
oner, and the q. with the pr. 
s retired into Scotland. And 
iament was called, which 


the d. df York ed would offer 
him the crown. Being diſappointed, 
he ſent them a memorial aſſerting his 


claim ; but all that the parliament 
did, was to reſolve, that Hen 4 * 
enjoy the crown during his li 

which, it ſhould devolve on che d. ** 
Vork and his heirs. In the mean 
time, the d. of York was abſolute 
maſter of the ment, and of the 
king's perſon. The q. had drawn 
together an army of 18,000 men: 

the d. of York marched againſt her 
with only 5000, expecting to be join- 
ed by his ſon the earl of March ; but 
before he could come up, the d. was 
attacked by the queen's forces, near 
Wakefield in Yorkſhire, Dec. 31, 
1460, his army put to flight, he 
himſelf ſlain, and his head fixed upon 
the walls of York, where the earl 
of Saliſbury's ſoon accompanied it, 
he having been taken and behcaded 
at PontefraQ. The earl of Rutland, 
— duke's 2d oy” about 12 y. old 


by lord C flight, and cruelly 
Dain lord Cl Bord. Notwith- 


1 diſcouragement, the earl 
of March marched with his army, and 
defeated Jafper Tudor earl of Pem- 
broke, at Mortimer's croſs in - Here- 
fordſhire, and tho' the q. Ty 
ter of the carl of Warwick, at Ber- 
nard's-heath near St. Alban's, and 
„ the k. her huſband ; Me the earl 
0 March coming up with a great 
army, and being joined by the re- 


HE. N 
mains of the ear of Warwick, 


earl retired into the North; and the © 


entered London, as it were, tri- 
umph, and was, the Boo 
ment of the earl of Warwick, 
claimed king by the title of 
ward IV. Henry founded King 
college in Cambridge, and Eton 
college near Windſor. For the con- 


clukon ſee the life of king Epwarp 
IV. 


HENRY VII, earl of Richmon 
was the ſon of Edmund Tudot, e 
of Richmond, and of Marga 
deſcended from a baſtard ſon, of 
John of Gaunt, d. of Lancaſter, b 
Catherine Rowet or Swinford, 
treſs, afterwards wife to that prince. 
Immediately after the victory at Boſ- 
worth, the earl cauſed Te deum to be 
ſung, and hi whole army to fall on 
their. knees, to return God thanks, 


after which they ſaluted him with 


unanimous and repeated ſhouts of 
Long live k. Henry !* from whic 
time he took on himſelf the ſtyle an 
authori 4 k. An extraordinar 
kind o raged about this 
time in Eu 8 particularly in Lon- 
don, call 1 ſweating ſickneſs, be- 


cauſe it threw perſons into 4 profuſe 


ſweat, and carried them of in 24 
hours; but thoſe who got over that 
time, uſually recovered. It contin 

from the middle of Sept. to the 8th 

OR, and ſwept away great numbers 
of people. Two mayors and 6, al- 
dermen of London died of it within 
8 days, On Oct. 30, 1485, Henry 


was crowned, At the ſame time he 


appointed a band of 50 men to at- 
tend him, called. yeomen of the 

ard, The parliament met on 

ov. 7, and an act, that the 
inheritance of the crowa ſhould reſt, 
remain, and abide in the k. and the 
heirs of his body : and then reyerſcd 
the attainders of - thoſe who had ta- 
ken part with the k. whilſt only earl 


of Richmond. Then an act of 54 
277 was paſſed againſt ed 
4 7 
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by the name of the d. of Gloceſter, 
and his adherents. The eſtates for- 
feited to the k. by this act, brought 
him in N ſums. Afterwards 
he publiſhed a general pardon to all 
who ſhould come in, and take the 
paths to him by ſuch a time; and 
then rewarded ſome who had accom- 
panied him in his exile. On Jan. 18, 
1486, he married the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward 
TV, to the great joy of the people. 
On Sept. 20, the q. was delivered of 
a prince, who was named Arthur. 
Henry behaved with great coldneſs 
to his q. and on all occaſions ſhewed 
His great averſion to the whole York 
arty, looking upon that houſe to be 
is rivals. Which partiality bred a 
great deal of ill blood, and was the 
0 


urce of moſt of the troubles which 


afflicted his reign. A rumour being 
raiſed that the d. of York, one of 
ward's ſons, was yet alive, having 
by ſome means or her, eſcaped his 
uncle's cruel deſign ; the people rea- 
dily gave into it. And this gave 
occaſion to Richard Simon, a prieſt 
at Oxford, to ſet up one Lambert 
Simwel, a baker's ſon, and ſtudent 
under him, and impoſe him upon the 
world for the ſaid duke. However, 
a report being ſoon ſpread, that the 
earl of Warwick had eſcaped out of 
the Tower, which, though falſe, 
cauſed great joy among the people ; 
Simon now judged it beſt to inſtru 
his pupil to perſonate that earl, and 
Ireland was judged the moſt proper 
* to open the firſt ſcene in, where 
e was received with great joy, and 
roclaimed at Dublin, |. of England 
and lord of Ireland, by the name ot 


Edward VI. X. Henry now con- 


fined the q. his mother-in-law, widow 
of Edward TV, to Bermondſey mo- 
naſtery in Southwark, and ſeized all 
her eſtate, and there ſhe remained as 
long as ſhe lived. Another ſtep the 
k. took, was to ſhew the true earl of 


Warwick to the people. The ducheſs 


Hen 


'play off the ſecond Simwel. 


I. 
dowager of Burgrndy, " ſent - over 
into Ireland, in May 1487, 2000 
German veterans, 


| * 
which, the ſham k. was crowned with 


t ſolemnity. Then the new 


king and the German and Iriſh 


forces, came over into Fngland, K. 
fell upon them June 16, near 
Newark upon Trent, and totally 
routed them. Simwel was taken pri. 
ſoner, with the prieſt his 1 
Henry gave Simwel his life, ee 
him firſt about his kitchen, and then 


made him one of his falconers, in 
which poſt he remained till his death. 
And now Henry filled his coffers, 


by confiſcating the- eſtates of divers 


perſons, under pretence of their fa- 


vouring the late conſpiracy. H 
thought it neceſſary at laſt, to have 
the q. crowned, which was performed 
on Nov. 25, almoſt 2 years after 
the marriage. The d. of Bretagne 


ſent to Henry for ſuccours, and he 


obtained a very large ſubſidy on that 
account at ſeveral times, but never 
heartily aſſiſted him, fo that Bretagne 
was united to the crown of France, 
Dec. 1491. In June 1492 pr. 
Henry was born. About this time, 
the ducheſs of Burgundy beyan to 
This 
was Peter, Peterkin, or Perkin 
Warbeck, ſon of a converted Jew, 
of Tournay, who had lived a con- 
ſiderable time in London, who per- 
ſonated the d. of York. He was 


ſent to Portugal, afterward to Ire- 


land, and the k. of France bein 

told the d. of York was in Ireland, 
ſent for him, lodged him in his pa- 
lace, and appointed him a guard. 
But when Charles was vpon making 
peace with England, he ſent Perkin 
away. Several great men in Eng- 
land favoured the plot, which bein 

diſcovered, ſome of them ſuffere 

death. K. Henry fent fir Edward 
Poynings to Ireland as his deputy, 
1494 ; who, holding a parliament, 
an act was paſſed, call neu 
; aw, 


. 
law, whereby all the ſtatutes of Eng- 
land; relating to the public, — 5 
to be of force in Ireland. In 149 
Ferkin embarked for England, a 
knding ſome of his men on the coaſt 
of Kent, to ſee how the people ſtood 
iffected, the Kentiſh men preſently 
ook up arms, and cut to pieces 
thoſe wh were landed, except about 
150, who being taken priſoners, 
were all hanged by order of the king. 
Upon this, Perkin failed back to 
Flanders, Jn March 1496, the k. 

ted a patent, to John Cabot, a 
enetian, and 3 of his ſons to go on 
the diſcovery of new land in America. 
Jaſper Tudor, d. of Bedford, the 
ing's uncle, died this y. The k. 
having a ſubſidy granted, 1497, to 
revenge the inſult of the k. of Scot- 
land, who had twice invaded Engl. 
the y. before with Perkin, it was 
raiſed with ſo much vigour, that it 
cauſed an inſurrection in Cornwall, 
the malecontents marched to Black- 
heath, where the k. attacked and 
totally defeated them, killing 2000 
on the ſpot. L, Audley their general, 
Flammock and Joſeph, the chiefs of 
the rebels, were taken and executed, 
be reſt were pardoned. A peace 
vas ſoon after concluded between 
tie 2 monarchs. K. James would 
mt deliver up Perkin Warbeck, but 
honourably diſmiſſed him and his 
wife, and by their own defire, ſent 
them into Ireland, before the con- 
eluſon of the treaty. Charles VIII, 
k. of France, died in April 1498, 
and was ſucceeded by Lewis XII. 
There was an jnſurrection in Corn- 
wall, in favour of Perkin Warbeck, 
who came from Ireland, to head the 


malecontents there; but his army of 


about 6000 men, upon the news of 
the king's advancing, ſubmitted them- 
ſelves, who pardoned them all, ex- 
cept a few ringleaders. Perkin, af- 
ter having been expoſed in an igno- 
minious manner, was ſent to the 


Tower. Where he, together with 


| . 
the earl of Warwick, plotting his 
eſcape, was hanged ; and the earl, 
2 24 8 * and who had been 
priſoner from the beginning of this 
reign, was . on Tower hill 

ov. 1499. In 1500 plague 
ra in Eogland, 4 
London, where zo, ooo died of at. 
In 1501, Catherine- of Spain was 
married to Arthur pr. of Wales. The 
pr. died about 5 months after his 
marriage, Apr. 2, 1502, inthe 17th 
y. of his age ; and ſome time after, 
the k. created Henry his ſecond ſon, 
pr. of Wales, who, upon his father's 
death, ſucceeded to the crown. In 
1503, Elizabeth, Henry's q. died. 
At this time, the k. grievouſly op- 
preſſed his ſubjects, * means of 2 
infamous miniſters, Empſon and 
Dudley, 2 lawyers. The avarice of 
Henry, put him on projecting the 
marriage of Catharine, his ſon Ar- 
thur's widow, with his other ſon 
Henry, rather thay part with that 
princeſs's . which was 209000 
crowns of gold ; and a diſpenſation 
was obtained from the pope, ſo Hen. 
married his brother's widow, though 
the marriage was not conſumated 
till after the k. came to the crown. 
The king's eldeſt daughter Margaret, 
was about the ſame time married tq 


James IV, k. of Scotland: from 


her deſcended our k. James I. K. 
Henry finding he drew near his end, 
anted a ral pardon, and or- 
gere by his will, that his ſucceſſor 
ſhould make good what his miniſters 
had unjuſtly extorted from the peo- 
ple. He died at Richmond, April 
22, 1509, in the 52d y. of his age, 

and 24th of his reign, + 
HENRY VIII facceeded his fa- 
ther Henry VII, at the age of 19 
years, on April 22, . 1509, and in 
his perſon united the 2 houſes of 
Lancaſter and Vork. At the begin- 
ning of his reign, he made an ex- 
ample of thoſe 2 hated miniſters, 
Empſon and Dudley ; but as it was 
difficult 


particularly in | 
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difficult ta condemn. them wi 
training a point; with ſo much ni 
had they their villainy, thoug 
they had been condemned and ſen- 
fenced to die, for conſpiring againſt 
the k. and ftate ; gag L 4 "i 
paſſed at the meeting of the parlia- 
ment againſt them, and tg were 
beheaded on Tower-hill. The king's 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon, 
reli& of his brother Arthur, was ſo- 
lemnized the beginning of June, as 
was the coronation of both k. and q. 
on the 24th of the ſame month. A- 
bout this time, Fox, bp. of Win- 
cheſter, introduced to court Thomas 
Wolſey, a an, as a fit perſon 
to ſerve the k. Though Henry had 
Juſt concluded a new treaty of alli- 
ance with Lewis XII, yet he was 
drawn into a war, under pretence of 
the recovery of Guienne, by pope 
ulius II, and Ferdinand the Catholic, 
. of Arragon, the queen's father, 
though his mind was chiefly bent on 
his pleaſures, in which he was ſo ex- 
travagant, that he ſquandered away 
1, 8oo, oool. which his father had 
with ſo much anxiety hoarded up. 
'This war was oppoſed by ſome of 
the council, and one of them ex- 
preſſed himſelf to this purpoſe : © Let 
© us leave off our attempts againſt 
* the terra firma; the natural ſituation 
* of iſlands, ſeems not to ſort with 
* conqueſts of that kind ; England 
© is alone a juſt empire; or, when 
s we enlarge ourſelves, let it be that 
s way we can, and to which, it 
5 ſeems, the eternal Providence has 
« deſtined us; and that is, by ſea,” 
By the treaty concluded, 1511, Hen- 
ry was to ſend over 6000 men; and 
Ferdinand, for the ſame purpoſe, 
obliged himſelf to furniſh 500 men 
at arms, 1500 light horſe, and 4000 
foot, though they never effected any 
thing further than giving Ferdinand 
an opportunity of conquerring Na- 
varre, and keeping the French out of 
Italy, Henry, though he ſaw how 


HEN 


he had been impoſed on, yet he ſuſ- 


_ — to + av 5 4 
e agai rance, 

, the a Maximilian, and k. 

exdinand, who all had their ſepa» 
rate views, and made uſe of Hen 
to bring them about. Having ſent 
the beſt part of his troops over to 
Calais before him, he arrived ther 
on June 30, 1513, and returned tc 
England in Oct. having made a ſuc. 
cefeful campaign. While Henry was 
abroad, James IV, of Scotland, 
broke through all his alliances with 
him, and invaded Northumberland 
with an army of 60000 men, taking 
Norham caſtle, and ſeveral other 


places. 'The earl of Surry, with 
26000 men, en the Scots army 
at Floddon, Sept. 9, and after. ; 
moſt bloody and obſtinate battle, ir 


which ſeveral thouſands were killec 
on both ſides, obtained a complet. 
victory. The Scotch k. was neve! 
ſeen again after the battle, fo tha 
doubtleſs he fell in it. Among the 
ſlain were alſo 1 Scotch archbp. ; - 
biſhops, 4 abbots, and 17 barons; 
whereas the Engliſh loſt not one per 
ſon of note. In 1514, Thoms 
Wolſey, then prime miniſter, wis 
made archbp. of York, and, ſone 
time after, X, ſent him a carci- 
nal's hat. In Aug. 1514, a treity 
of peace was concluded between | 
Lewis XII and k. Henry, one artcle 
of which was, the marriage of Lewis 
with the princeſs Mary, which ac- 
cordingly was ſolemnized at Aobe- 
ville in Oct. Lewis dying in leſs 
than 3 months after the marnage, 
about 2 months after, the cueen 
dowager took for her ſecond hens. 
Charles Brandon, d. of Suffolk. On 
Feb. 11, 1516, Q. Catherire was 
delivered of a princeſs, named Mary, 
who was afterwards q. of England. 
In 1517, the ſweating fickneſs raged 
again in England, more violently 
at the beginning of the laſt reign. 
At this time Luthor began to write 
againſt 


HEN 


ward E in 
was beheaded: he was the laſt high 
conſtable of The ſame y. 


JN pk againſt Luther, 
' Of the ſeven Sacraments, c. It was 

to pope Leo X, in full con- 
ſiſtory, who, for this ſervice done the 
church, beſtowed on Henry and his 


ſucceſſors, the title of Defender of 


the faith. This title being after- 
wards confirmed by parliament, the 
kings of England have borne it ever 
ſince. The ſame year was remark- 
able for the invention of muſkets. 
Henry having entered into an alliance 


with France, Wolſey (without trou- paſt 


bling himſelf with the parliament 
ſued out 2 in the king's name, 
vying a 6th part upon the goods 
and — the laity, and a 4th upon 
thoſe of the clergy. This threw the 
whole nation into a ferment, and had 
like to have raiſed a rebellion, upon 
which the k. diſavowed the orders, 
and left the whole blame to fall on 
the cardinal. In 1530, cardinal 
Wolſey was arreſted by the earl of 
Northumberland, for high treaſon, 
and died as they were conductin 
him to London. Toward the end © 
the y. 1532, the k. privately married 
Anne Boleyn, and the next y. 1533, 
an act was paſſed, forbidding all ap- 
s to Rome, on pain of incurring 
a premunire: The king's marriage 
with Anne Boleyn was made public : 
and Dr. Cranmer having been made 
archbp. of Canterbury, upon the 
death of abp. Warham, the judgment 
of the convocation of both provinces, 
having been firſt obtained, pronoun- 
ced the ſentence of divorce between k 
Henry and Catherine of A 
on May 23, and confirmed his ſe- 
cond marriage; which done, the 
new q. was on June 1. Ca- 
therine died in 1536. The 
publiſhed a ſentence, declaring Hen- 
ry's marriage with Catherine, good 
and lawful, requiring him to take 


In 1521, Ed- q 


which, 

the beginning of the year 1534, an, 
act for aboliſhing the pope's 
power in England, with Peter-pence, 
procurations, delegations, expedition 
of bulls, and diſpenſations coming 


from the court of Rome. The ſame. 


at declared the king's marriage with 


Catherine null and void, and his mar- 


riage with Anne Boleyn valid, ſe 
ſucceſſion of the crown | 
their iſſue. In the next ſeſſion, the 


parliament confirmed the king's title 


of ſupreme head of the church, and 
ſeveral other acts againſt the 
pope. And ſhortly after a procla- 
mation was iſſued out againſt giving 
the bp. of Rome the name of | 
and for erafing it out of all books 
that, if poſſible, no remembrance of 
it may remain. Pope Clement VII 
died during this ru and was 
ſucceeded by Paul III. bs +525 8 
k. ordered a general viſitation of the 
religious houſes, and Cromwell was 
appointed viſitor- neral ; and ſhock- 
ing ſcenes of de » lewdneſs 
and impiety were diſcovered, as we 

as the frauds made uſe of in re- 
ſpect to relics and images, to im- 
poſe on the deluded people, which 
ended in their ſuppreſſion. Great 
quantities of theſe images, together 
with the 22 ac fe ſaints 
were iely t by the king's 
_ the reſt the ba 
of Thomas et, whoſe coſtly 
ſhrine was ſeized for the king's uſe, 
The number of monaſteries ſuppreſſ- 
ed from firſt to laſt, were 643, toge- 
ther with go colleges, 2374 chan- 


rragon, tries, 3 chapels, and 110 hoſpi- 
tals. Their year 


ly value, as given 
in before the ſuppreſſion, when the 
rents were low, becauſe the fines 
upon the leaſes were high, was 
152,5171. But their real value was 
ſuppoſed ta be above a million. Be- 
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** effects were of a prodigious va- 
ue, Which all fell into the king's 
hands. K. Henry allowed' ſmall 
penſions to ſeveral of the abbots, 
monks, and nuns, fold the abbey- 
lands to his ſubjects at eaſy rates, 
and applied part of the revenue of 
theſe houſes towards founding the 
new biſhoprics of Cheſter, Gloceſter, 
Peterborough, Oxford, Briſtol, and 
Weſtminſter, which laſt ceaſed to be a 
biſhopric after its firſt bp. The order 
of the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem 
was ſoon after entirely ſuppreſſed. The 


k. had been married to Anne Boleyn 


but about 3 y. when he began to be 
jealous of her, which ended in her 
ruin. At the ſame time he was in 
love with Jane Seymour, which 
doubtleſs, made him more willing 
to entertain diſadvantageous thoughts 
of the q. And the popiſh party 
might poſſibly take advantage of the 
diſpoſition the k. was in, to complete 
her deſtruction. However, ſhe was 
accuſed of a criminal familiarity with 


her own brother the earl of Rochford,” 


and 4 of her domeſtics, who were all 
executed, and after all, the q. was 
beheaded on the Green within the 
Tower, on May 19, 1536. The 
very next day, the k. named Jane 
Seymour, who bore him pr. Edward 
his ſucceſſor. But his birth coſt the 
q. his mother, her life. Q. Anne's 
marriage was nulled, on pretence of 
a pre- contract with the lord Percy; 
and her daughter Elizabeth, as well 
as Mary, the daughter of Catherine, 
were illegitimated by act of parlia- 
ment. In 1539, by the counſels of 
Gardiner and others of the popiſh 
party, an act paſſed in parliament, 
which made it-burning . hanging, 
for any one to deny tranſubſtantiation, 
to maintain the neceſſity of commu- 
nion in both kinds, that it was law- 
ful for prieſts to marry, that vows of 
chaſtity may be broken, that private 
maſſes are unprofitable, or that au- 
ricular confeſſion is not neceffary to 


5 


called the bloody act. In Jan. 
1540, the k. married Anne, ſiſter to 
e d. of Cleves. He diſliked her 
at firſt ſight, ſwearing they had 
brought him over a Flanders mare; 
but for political reaſons he married 
her. But his averſion to her conti- 
nuing,' he got himſelf divorced from 
her in about 6 months after. Crom- 
well had the chief hand in this match, 
and the k. never forgave him for it, 
though he afterwards created him 
earl of Efſex. He did not enjoy this 

new title long, for the popiſh 
taking advantage of the king's diſ- 
pleaſure tow him, found means 
to work his ruin. He was accuſed 
of high treaſon by the duke of Nor- 
folk, attainted in parliament before 
the divorce, and loſt his head on a 
ſcaffold, July 28. On Aug. 8, the 
king's marriage with Catherine How- 
ard was declared void. She was accuſed 
of lewdneſs and adultery, upon much 
better evidence than Anne Boleyn, 
and was condemned by act of patli · 
ament, and beheaded on Tower-hill, 
Feb. 12, 1542. The lady Rochford, 
one of her accomplices, who had ac- 
cuſed her huſband, the lord Rochford, 
of a criminal commerce with his 
ſiſter Anne Boleyn, was beheaded 
with her. Derham, Mannock, and 
Culpepper, who confeſſed they had 
lain with the q. were alſo executed. 
The ſame y. 1 542, Ireland was erect- 
ed into a kingdom; from which time 
our king's were ſtyled, kings of Ire- 
land, whereas before they had only 
the title of lords of Ireland. In 
July 1543, the k. took to his 6th 
4 the lady Catherine Parr, reli& 
of Nevil lord Latimer. She was a 
at friend to the reformed. K. 
— having entered into a league 
wich the emperor againſt France, paſſ- 
ed over to Calais, _ took Bologne, 
. 14, 1544. This war conti- 
— > ne ſucceſs on either 
fide, till 1546, when a treaty of 
. peace 


HEN 
peace was concluded June 7. King 
Henry died Jan. 29, 1547, in the 56th 
y. of his age, and 38th of his reign, and 
was buried at Windſor. He — — 
ames's palace in the 24th year of bi 

2 2 time before inſtituted 
the of Phyſicians. - * gl 

HENRY IV. k. of France and Na- 
varre, born at the caſtle of Peau, in 
Bearn in the y. 1553. His father was 
Anthony of Bourbon, d. of Vendome, 
and his mother jane of Albret. He 
was deſcended from Robert of France, 
count of Clermont, 5th ſon of S. Louis, 
and was the next beir to the crown, 
and almoſt all the nobility in the army 
took the oath of — AI 
accompanied the co enry III to 
Compeigne, — depoſited in 
the church of St. Corneille till 1610; 
when it was removed- to St. Dennis. 
Henry ſoon making himſelf maſter of 
ſeveral places in attacked 
the ſuburbs of Paris, which he carried 
in leſs than an hour's time. Content 
with having ſhewed what he could do, 
he did not attack the city, but retired 


to Tours, However, ftill continuing par 


his military expeditions, he gained a 
complete — at Ivry — d. of 
Mayenne, whoſe whole army was cut 
to pieces or dif] - He then form- 
ed the blockade of Paris, the environs 
of which had already ſubmitted. Then 
the leaguers conſulted the faculty of di- 
vinity, in relation to Henry IV, and 
they | it as their judgment, that 
the French were obliged to prevent 
this prince from aſcending the throne, 
till he became a Roman catholic : that 
thoſe who attached themſelves to him, 
were guilty of a mortal fin ; that, on 
the contrary, thoſe who ſhould be 
killed in | 
merit the of martyrs. A little 
before, the 8 * had written, 
in the ſame ſtyle, toall the archbiſho 
and =>. 22 While — 
was beſieging Paris the leaguers 

as fantaſtical a proceſſion as can well 


be imagined: all the monks, except 


hting againſt bim, would j 
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the Benedictines, the regular canons of 1 


St. Victor and Genevieve, and the Ce- 
ins, having ſome their tuck- 


leſtins, 
ed up, their cowls hanging down z o. 
thers with a helmet on their bead, 


and cuiraſſes on their backs, went 


— — ad and deprived 
im of his ki and domains. The 


g 
| 
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by 4 horſes, He diſcovered 


* but making himſelf ha 
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v of 


N 22 very looſe 
a and fon af a draper in Paris. He 
had been perſuaded, that the k. was not 
heaghly' recenciied to the church 
and that it would be a 1 
8 — bghe of God wo i} him. 
I the 8 
af 2 which f © prope 
in 
archduke Albert. r the d. of 
Mercceur ſubmitted to the k. with Brit · 
tany, — was concluded 


with Spain at Rn OD 
From this time to the death of Henry 
IV, che kingdom enjoyed an uninter- 

peace both at home and abroad, 
if we the expedition of 1600 a- 
gainſt the d. of Savoy, which was glo- 
rious to France, and terminated in an 


advantageous treaty.” The k. having 
—— — ny 
ing as a facher. He 


to his do- 
minions Breſſe, the of 
Valromes, and Gex. A 


of 


gentleman 
60 bliſh 
IEA. 


| _ —— The k. — 


bout this time made new 
the finances, and in all the different 


departments of the kingdom. He e- 
ſtabliſhed manufaQures of filk, 4 


ied &c. In 1607 he reconciled the Vene- 


covered the aflafin, and found the cou- 
teau, which be hed dropt in endeavour- 
ing o mabe his eſcape. He was a 5 
— —— and RaviLLAC, 


tians to the and reunited the ſame 
year Navarre and other eſtates to the 


crown, 2 the Neale & Holland 


fore he went to the country he had his 
q. crowned at St. Dennis, May 13, by 
cardinal de Joyeuſe. She was about 


making her entry into Paris: but the 
14th of the ſame month the k. was 
aſſaſſinated by Francis Ravillac, at 
— Lt 2 
the 57th year of his age, 21 

2 See the articles CHarEL, 
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HER 
mous even thoſe who bore away, 
_ the prizes in the Olympic games. 
None were ignorant of the name 
Herodotus, nor was there a ſingle per- 
ſon in Greece who had not either ſeen 
him at tbe Olympics, or heard thoſe 


than 
1IZES 


ſpeak of him that came from thence. 


80 that io what place ſoever he came, 
the inhabitants pointed with their fin- 


Herodotus is ſo eloquent that — 
pleaſed him more: And (in his Brutus, 
that his ſiyle is free from all harſh- 
neſs, and glides along like the waters 
of a ftill river: and, to ſhew his e · 
neem, he uſes the higheſt expreſſion 
the Roman language is capable of, 
ſtyling him the Father of hiſtory, not 
becauſe he was the moſt ancient, for 


| beſides others of leſs ſame, Hellanicus- 


of Mytelene, and Charon of Lampſa- 
cus, were before him: but, judging 
him the prince of hiſtorians, he gave 
him the title of Father, which the Ro- 
mans ever uſed to denote a perſon moſt 
illuſtrious, and highly deſerving from the 
commonwealth. Quintilian, who was 
an excellent critic, gives the ſame judg- 
ment, The only remaining work of 
Herodotrs, is his hiſtory in nine books, 
reſpectively entitled, as v.as aid, wi h 
the names of, the, Nine Mules. The 
ſtyle of this writer, ſays La Mothe, is 
rather ſweet, clear, and eaſy, than 
high, conciſe, and preſſing, as that of 
Thucydides; and there is found ſo 
much reſemblance between him and 


y father was an inhabitant o 


* 


HE. S 
Homer, that the ſophiſter inus 
aſſures us, in his treatiſe On the ſublime, 


of chat none but Herodotus perſectly imi - 


tated that prince of poets, and that he 
alone is (to uſe his term) 'Opung naar 
ſo that it is uſual, to adyiſe thoſe who _ 
will improve in the underſtanding, of 
Homer, firſt to read Herodotus, to the 
end that the proſe of the latter may 
prepare an eaſy acceſs to. the poeſy of 
the former, by the affinity of ityle 
between them. Gale iſhed Hero- 
dotus in Gr. & Lat, Lond. 1679. Gro- 
novius in Gr. & Lat. Lugd. Bat. 1715. 
H. Steph. in Greek 1570; and an- 
other, Gr. & Lat. 159 : all in folio. - 
HESIOD. He Ki us, in the 2d. 
books of his Forks and Days, that his 
tant 1 Cuma, in 
one of the ol ian iſles now called Faio 
Nova, about 36 miles north of Smyr- 
na; from hence he removed to Aſcra, 
a pitiful village in Bceotia, at the foot 
of Mount Helicon, which was doubt-. 
leſs the place where Heſiod was b. and, 
ſo frequently gives him the name of 
Aſcræus; tho Suidas, Fabricius, and 
others ſay he was of Cuma. He ſeems 
himſelf, and not undeſignedly, to have 
prevented any miſtake about his coun-, 
try; he tells us poſitively in the ſame 
book, he never was but once at ſea, 
and in that in a voyage from Aulis, a 
{ca port in Bœotia, to the iſland Eubæa. 
This connected with the former paſſage 
of his father ſailing from Cuma to Bœo- 
tia, will leave us no doubt concerning 
his country. The names of his father 
and mother we muſt learn from ſome 
other intelligence; and Suidas tells us 
they were Dius and Pycimene. Of what 
quality his father was, we are not 
certain ; that he was driven from Cuma 
to Aſcra by mit fortunes, we have the 
teſtimony of Heſiod. His father ſeem- 
ed to have proſpered better at Aſera 
than he did in his own country; yet 
Heſiod — Mm kigher for 
tune than keeping o on 
of Mount Helicon. Here the Maſe 
met with him, and entered him into, 
their ſervice. Upon the death of his 
: father, 
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father, who left ſome fortune behind i 


him, the eſtate ought to have been e- 

ually divided between the two bro- 
— Heſiod and Perſes ; but, upon the 
diviſion, Perſes defrauded him, by cor- 
rupting his judges. He was ſo far from 
being p to any reſentment by 
this injuſtice, that he expreſſed a con- 
cern for thoſe poor miſtaken mortals, 
who placed their happineſs in riches 
only, even at the e of their vir- 
tue. He lets us know that he was not 
only above want, but capable of aſſiſt- 
ing his brother in time of need, which 
he often did after the ill uſage he had 
received from him. Heſiod having en- 
tered himſelf in the ſervice of the Mu- 
ſes, left off the- paſtoral life, and ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of arts and 
learning. In the latter part of his life 
he removed to Locris, a town near 
the ſame diſtance from mount Parnaſ- 
ſus, as Aſcra was from Helicon. Giral- 
dus and others tell us he leſt a ſon and a 


daughter, and that his ſon was Steſicho- 


rus the poet; but this wants better 
confirmation than we have of it. It is 
5 by all, that he lived to a very 

vanced age. The ſtory of his death, 
as told by Solon, in Platarch's Banguet 


of the ſeven wiſe men, is very remark 
able. The man with whom Heſfiod 
lived at Locris, a Mileſian born, ra- 


viſhed a maid in the ſame houſe. He- 
ſiod, thoꝰ entirely ignorant of the ſact, 
was maliciouſly accuſed, as an accom- 
plice to her brothers, who barbarouſly 
murdered him with his companion, 
whoſe name was Troilus, and threw 
their bodies into the ſea. The body of 
Troilus truck on a rock, which re- 
tains the name of T roilus from that ac- 
cident. The body of Heſiod was receiy- 
ed by a ſhoal of - dolphins as ſoon as 
it was thrown into the water, and car- 
ried to the city of Molicria, near the 
promontory Rhion; near which place 
the Locrians then held a ſolemn feaſt, 
the ſame which is at this time celebrat- 
ed with ſo much pomp. When they 
ſaw a floating carcaſs, ran with 
aſtoniſhinent to the ſhore, and finding 
Vor. IL 


reſolved, as they thought 
pony iged, to detect the mur- 


a perſon they ſo much honour- 


moſt ſtrangers ; the reaſon of its bei 
concealed was, becauſe of the 
menians, who had a deſign, founded on 
the advice of an oracle, to teal his re- 
mains from thence, and to bury thera 
in their own' country. This account 
of the oracle here mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, is related by Pauſanias in his 
Bexotics, He tells us, the Orchome- 
nians were adviſed by the oracle to 
bring the bones of Heſiod into their 
e only means to drive a - 
way a ence which 

them. They obeyed a nd 
the bones, and brought them home. 
Tzewzes ſays, they erected a tomb over 
him, with an inſcriptionon it, to this 


purpole : 


« Heſiod, thy birth is barren Aſcra's 
boaſt, N 


We have the knowlege of ſome few 
monuments which were framed in ho- 
nour to this great and anc. poet. Pau- 
ſanias, in his Beotics, informs us, that 
his countrymen — —— 
to his memory an image with a 
in his hand; * us, 
in another place, there was likewiſe a 
ſtatue of Heſiod in the le of Jupi- 
ter Olympicus. Fulvius Urſinus, and 
Boiflard, in their antiquities, have exhibi- 
ted a breaſt with a head, a trunk withoat 
a head, and a gem of him; and Urſinus 
ſays, there is a ſtatue of braſs of him 
in the public college at Conſtantinople : 


the only original monument of him be- 
M ** | ſides 


———— — 
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fides now remaining, at leaſt known, 
is a marble buſt in the Pembroke col- 
lection at Wilton. The T heogony, and 
Works and Days, are the only undoubt- 
ed pieces of our poet now extant ; 
though tis ſuppoſed that theſe poems 
have not deſcended perfect and finiſhed 
to the preſent times. The T heogony, 
or Generation of the gods, Fabricius 
E out of diſpute to be the work of 

eſiod; nor is it doubted, ſays he, 
that Pythagoras took it for his, who 
feigned, that in hell he ſaw the foul 
of Heſiod tied with chains to a braſs 
pillar, and that of Homer hung to 
a tree, both expoſed to the biting of 
ſerpents, in puniſhment for what they 
had written concerning the nature of 
the gods. There is a poem aſcribed 
to Heſiod, and commonly printed with 
the other two, under the title of The 
Hield of Hercules, which has not one 
convincing argument in its favour, by 
which we may 222 declare it a 
genuine work. Ariſtophanes the gram- 
marian ſuppoſes it to be ſpurious, and 
that it is an imitation of The foield 9g 
Achilles in Homer. Of the other la- 
bours of this poet, we ſee nothing but 
the titles remaining, except ſome frag- 
ments preſerved by Pauſanias, Plutarch, 
and Polybius, who gloried as much in 
reſcuing a verſe from the ruins of time, 
as a Prince in a victory over his moſt 
powerful enemy. We are told that 
Heſiod compoſed ſome other works, of 
which we have not even the titles. 
We are aſſured, from divers paſlages 
in Pliny, that he wrote of the Virtues 
of herbs, as in the beginning of his 
Works and days he ſpeaks of the whole- 
ſomneſs of mallows, and the daffodil, 
or aſphadelos. Quintilian, in his g th 
book, denies the fables of Æſop to be 
originally written by him, but ſays the 
firſt author of them was Heſiod; and 
Plutarch informs us, that Æſop was his 
diſciple ; but nothing certain can be 
determined upon this ſubject. Heſiod 
was printed at Amſterdam 1702, in 8“, 
with a Latin verſion, ſcholia, and notes, 

by Grevius and Lellen, At Oxford, 
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by Tho. Robinſon, in 4*, Gr. Lat. 
and by H. Steph, in Greek, with the 
other poets. 5 

HEYWOOD (John), one of the 
firſt who wrote Engliſh plays, was 
a noted jeſter, of ſome reputation for 
poetry in his time. Wood ſays, that 
notwithſtanding he was ſtiled Civis 
Londinenſis, yet he laid a foundation 
of learning at Oxford ; but the ſeve- 
rity of an academical life not ſuiting 
with his airy genius, he retired to his 
native place, and had the honour to 
have a great intimacy with fir Tho- 
mas More. It is ſaid that he had 
an admirable ſcill both in inſtrumental 
and vocal mufic, but it is not certain 
whether he left any compoſitions of 
that ſort behind him. He found 
means to become a favourite with k. 
Hen. VIII, on account of the quick- 
neſs of his conceits, and was well 
rewarded by that monarch. After the 
acceſſion o q: Mary to the throne, 
he was equally valued by her, and 
was admitted into the moſt intimate 


of converſation with her, in diverting 


her by his merry ſtories, which he 
did, even when ſhe lay languiſhing on 
her death-bed. After the deceaſe of 
that princeſs, he being a bigotted 
Roman catholic, and finding the pro- 
teſtant intereſt was like to prevail un- 
der the patronage of the renowned q. 
Elizabeth, he ſacrificed the enjoy- 
ment of living in his own country, 
to that of his religion; for he entered 
into a voluntary exile, and ſettled at 


Mechlin in Brabant. The play called 


The four P's, being a new and merry 
interlude of a Palmer, Pardoner, Po- 
ticary, and Pedlar, printed in an old 
Engliſh character in quarto, has in 
the title page the pictures of four 
men in old-faſhioned habits, wrought 
off, from a wooden cut. He has like- 
wiſe writ the following interludes : 
between John the Huſband and Tib the 
Wife. Between the Pardoner and the 
Fryer, the Curate and neighbouring Pratt. 
Play of Gentleneſi and Nokilir, in two 

| parts. 
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. The Pindar of Wakefield, a co- 
medy. Philotas Scotch, a comedy. 
This author alſo wrote 4 dialogue 
containing the number in effect , all 
the proverbs in the Engliſh tongue, 
compact in a matter concerning two 
manner of marriages, London, 1547 
and 1598, in two parts in quarto, all 
writ in old Engliſh verſe, and printed 
in an Engliſh character. 7 4; 2 
dred epigrams upon 300 proverbs, in o 
Englite character; I fourth hundred 


of epigrams, printed in 4*, London y 


i598; A ffih hundred of epigrams, 
printed in 4 London 1598; The 
Spider and fly; A parable of the ſpider 
and fly, London 1556, in a pretty 
thick quarto, all in old Engliſh verſe; 
before the title is the picture of John 
Heywood at full length, printed trom 
a wooden cut, with a fur gown on, 
almoſt repreſenting the faſhion of that 
belonging to a maſter of arts, but 
the bottom of the ſleeves reach no 
lower than his knees ; on his head is 
a round cap, his chin and lips are 
cloſe ſhaved, and hath a dagger hang- 
ing to his girdle. Dr. Fuller men- 
tions a book writ by our author, en- 
titled Monumenta literaria, which are 
ſaid to Non tam labore, condita, 
quam lepore condita :* The author 
of Englith poetry, ſpeaking of ſeveral 
of our old Engliſh bards, Ava thus of 
our poet: John Heywood, for the 
* mirth and quickneſs of conceit, 
more than any good learning that 
* was in him, came to be well re- 
* warded by the k. He died at Mech- 
lin, in the year 1565, and was bu- 
ried there, — 1 him ſeveral 
children, to whom he had given li- 
beral education; one of whom is 
Jaſper, who afterwards made a con- 
ſiderable figure, and became a noted 
Jeſuit. 

HEYWOOD (Jaſper), the ſon of 
the above celebrated epigramatiſt, was 
b. in Lond. and in the 12th y. of his 
age, 1547, was ſent to the univer- 
ſity, where he was educated in gram- 
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mar and logic. In 1553 he took a 
degree in arts, and was immediately 
elected probationer fellow of Merton 
college, where he gained a ſupexiori 

—— all his fellow ſtudents in dp. 
tations at the public ſchool, Wood 
informs us, that upon a third admo- 
nition from the warden and ſociety of 
that houſe, he reſigned his fellowſhip, 
to prevent expulſion, April 4, 1558. 


He had been guilty of ſeveral miſde - 


meanors, ſuch as are peculiar to 
outh, wildneſs, and rakiſhneſs, which 
in thoſe days it ſeems were very ſe- 
verely puniſhed. Soon after this he 
quitted England, and entered himſelf 
into the ſociety of Jeſus at St. Omer's ; 
but before he left his native country, 
he writ and tranſlated (ſays Wood) 
theſe things following; Various poems 
and devices ; ſome of which are print- 
ed in a book called the Paradiſe of 
dainty devices, 1574, 4* ; Hercules Fu- 
rens, a tragedy ; Troas, a tragedy of 
Seneca's.. In this tragedy the authos 
has taken the liberty of adding ſeve- 
ral things, and altering others. Thy- 
efles, another tragedy of Seneca's. 
Theſe plays are printed in a black 
letter in 4, 1581. After our author 
had ſpent 2 y. in the ſtudy of di- 
vinity amongſt the prieſts, he was ſent 
to Diling in Switzerland, where he 
continued about 17 y. in explain- 
ing and diſcuſſing controverted queſ- 
tions, among thoſe he called heretics z 
in which time, for his zeal for the 
holy mother, he was promoted to the 
degree of doctor of divinity, and of 
the 4 vows. At length Gre- 
ory XIII, calling him away in 1581, 
be ſent him, with others, the ſame 
year into the miſſion of England, and. 
the rather becauſe the brethren there 
told his holineſs, that the harveſt was 
t, and the labourers few. Being 
ettled then in the metropolis of his 
own country, and eſteemed the chief 
provincial of the Jeſuits in England, 
it was taken notice of that he ed 


more the exterior ſhew of a lord, 
than 
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than the humility of a prieſt, keep- 
ing as grand an equipage as money 
could then furniſh him with. Dr. 
Fuller ſays, that our author was exe- 


cuted in the reign of q. Elizabeth; 
but fir Richard Baker tells us, that 
"he was one of the chief of thoſe 70 
prieſts that were taken in the y. 1585; 


and when ſome of them were con- 


demned, and the reſt in danger of 
the law, her majeſty cauſed tbem all 


to be ſhipped away, and ſent out of 


England. He afterwards went to 


Rome, and at laſt ſettled in the city 


of Naples, where he became fami- 


liarly known to that zealous Rom. 


"catholic, John Piteeus, who ſpeaks of 
him with great reſpect. It is un- 


known what he wrote or publiſhed 


after he became a Jeſuit. It is ſaid 
that he was a great critic in the He- 


brew language, and that he digeſted 


an eaſy and ſhort method (reduced 


into tables) for novices to learn that 
language, which Wood ſuppoſes was 


a compendium of a Hebrew gram- 
mar. Our author paid the common 
debt of nature at Naples, 1598, and 


was buried in the college of Jeſuits 
there. 


HEYWOOD (Tho.), lived in the 


reign of q. Elizabeth and k. James 


I. He was an actor, as appears from 
the evidence of Mr. Kirkman, and 
likewiſe from a piece written by him, 


called, The a&or's vindication. Lang- 


baine calls his plays ſecond- rate per- 
formances, but the wits of his time 
would not permit them to rank ſo 
high. He was, according to his own 


confeſſion, one of the moſt volumi- 


nous writers, that ever attempted dra- 
matic poetry in any language, and 
none but the celebrated Spaniard Lo- 


| Pez de Vega, can vie with him. In 
i 


s preface to one of his plays he ob- 
ſerves, that this tragi-comedy is one 
preſerved amongſt 220, * in which I 
© have had either an entire hand, or 
© at leaſt a main finger. Of this pro- 
digious number, Winſtanley, Lang- 
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baine, and Jacob agree, that 24 only 


remain. Langbaine obſerves of our 
author, that he was a general ſcholar, 
and a tolerable legal. as his ſeveral 
tranſlations from Lucian, Eraſmus, 
Texert, Beza, Buchanan, and other 
Latin and Italian authors ſufficie 

manifeſt. This author has publiſhed 
ſeveral other works in verſe and proſe, 


as his Hierarchy of angels; The life and 


troubles of g. Elizabeth; The genergl 
hiflory of women ; An apology for actors, 
&c | 


HILL (Aaron,) eſq. ſon of George 
Hill, eſq. of Malmſbury abbey in 
Wiltſhire ; a gentleman poſſeſſed of 
an eſtate of 1 2000 I. a y. which 
was entailed upon him, and the eld- 
eſt ſon, and to his heirs for many de- 
ſcents. But the unhappy miſconduct 
of Mr. George Hill, and the weak- 
neſs of the truſtees, entangled it in 
ſuch a manner as hitherto has ren- 
dered it of no advantage to his fami- 
ly. Mr. Aaron Hill was b. in Beau- 
fort buildings in the ſtrand, on Feb. 
10, 1684-5. At 14 y. of age he 
left Weſtminfter ſchool ; and, ſhorty 
after, hearing his grand-mother make 
mention of a relation much efteemeU 
(lord Paget, then ambaſſador at Con- 
ſtantinople) he formed a reſolution of 
paying him a viſit there, being like- 
wiſe very defirous to ſee that empire. 
His grand-mother being a woman of 


uncommon underſtanding, and great 


ood-nature, would not oppoſe him 
in it; and accordingly he ſoon em- 
barked on board a ſnip, then going 
there, Mar. 2, 1700, as appears by 
a journal which he kept during his 
voyage, and in his travels (though 
at fo weak an age) wherein he gave 
the moſt accurate account of every 
— in a manner much above 

is years. When he arrived, lord 
Paget received him with as much 


ſurpriſe, as pleaſure, wondering that 


ſo young a perſon as he was (but then 

in his 15th year) ſhould chuſe to run 

the hazard of ſuch a voyage to viſit 
— 
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4 relation, whom he knew but by 
character. The ambaſſador imme- 
diately provided for him a very learn- 
ed eccleſiaſtie in his own houſe, and 
under his tuition, ſent him to travel, 
being defirous to improve, as far as 
poſſible, the education of a perſon he 
found worthy of it. With this tutor 
he had the opportunity of ſeein 

Egypt, Paleſtine, and a great part o 

the eaſtern country. With lord Paget 
he returned home, about the y. 1703, 
through great part of Europe; in 
which tour he ſaw moſt of the courts. 
A few years after, he was deſired, 
both on account of his ſobriety and 
underſtanding, to accompany fir Wil. 
liam Wentworth, a worthy baronet 
of Yorkſhire, who was then going to 
make the tour of Europe ; with whom 
he travelled two or- three years, and 
brought him home improved, to the 
ſatisfaQtion of that gentleman's re- 
lations. It was in thoſe different 
travels he collected matter for the hi- 
ſtory he wrote of Turky, and pub- 
liſhedin 1709 ; a work he afterwards 
often repented: and (though his own) 
would criticiſe upon it with much ſe- 
verity. About the y. 1709 he pub- 
bliſhed his firſt poem, called 1 
las; in vindication, and honour of 
the earl of Peterborough, who had 
been general in Spain. After that 
nobleman had ſeen it, he was defi- 
rous to know the author of it; whom 
having found by inquiry, he com- 
— him by N his 
ecretary, in the room of Mr. Furly, 


who was gone abroad with another 


nobleman; and Mr. Hill was always 
held in high eſteem with that great 
peer; with whom, however, he did 
not continue long; for in the y. 1710 
he married the only daughter of Ed- 
mund Morris, eſq. of Stratford in 
Eſſex; with whom he had a very 
handſbme fortune; by her he had 
9 children. In 1709 he was made 
maſter of the theatre in Drury-lane ; 
and then, at the deſire of Mr. Bar- 


L 
ton Booth, wrote his firſt ys 
Elfrid, or the fair incumſlant ) which, 
m his firſt beginning of it he com- 
leted in a little more than a week. 
The following y. 17 10, he was maſter 


of the opera houſe in the Hay-market; 


and then wrote an opera called, Ri- 
naldo, with great ſucceſs; the muſic 
was the which that admirable 
genius Mr. Handel compoſed, after 
he came to England; (chis he dedi- 
cated to q. Anne). His genius was 
adapted greatly to the buſineſs of the 
ſtage; and while he held the ma- 
nagement, he conducted both thea- 
tres entirely to the ſatisfaction of 
the public. But in a few months he 
relinquiſhed it, from ſome miſun- 
derſtanding with the then lord 
chamberlain. He ſet on foot, about 
the y. 1715, and was the ſole diſco» 
verer of, for which he had a patent, 
ths making of an oil, as ſweet as that 
of olives, from the beech-nuts ; but, 
this being an undertaking of a great 
extent, he was obliged to work con- 
jointly with other men's aſſiſtance 
and materials; whence aroſe diſputes 
among them, which terminated in 
the overthrowing the advantage then 
ariſing from it ; which otherwiſe 
might have been great and laſting. 
About the ſame y. he wrote another 
tragedy, entitled, The fatal wifian, or 
the fall of Siam: (which was added 
the ſame y. in Lincoln's inn Fields) 
to which he gave this motto out of 


Horace : 


I not for vulgar admiration write ; 
To be well read, not much, is my 
delight. | 

And to his death he would declare in 
favour of that choice. That year 
he likewiſe publiſhed the 2 firſt books 
of an Epic poem, called Gideon; 
(founded on a Hebrew ſtory) which 
like its author, and all other authors, 
had its enemies; but many more ad- 
mirers. But his ic pieces were 
— their appearance. He 


wrote 
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wrote part of a tract of war; an- 


other upon agriculture ; but they are 


left unfiniſhed, with ſeveral other 
pieces, About the y. 1718 he wrote 
a poem, call'd, The northern-ftar, upon 
the actions of the czar Peter the 
Great; and ſeveral years after he was 
complimented with a gold medal from 
the empreſs Catherine (according to 
the czar's defire before his death) 
and was to have wrote his life, from 
papers which were to be ſent him of 
the czar's: but the death of the 
czarina, quickly after, prevented it. 
In 1723 he brought his tragedy called 
King Henry the Vth upon the ſtage, 
In 1724, for the advantage of an 
unhappy gentleman (an old officer in 
the army) he wrote a paper in the 
manner of the Spe#ators, in conjun- 


tion with Mr. William Bond, &c. 


entitled, T he plain dealer ; which were 
ſome time after publiſhed in 2 volumes 
octavo. He wrote a poem, entitled, 
The progreſs of wit, a caveat for the 
uſe of an eminent writer. It was com- 
mop of the genteeleſt praiſe, and 

eeneſt allegorical ſatire ; and it gave 
no ſmall uneaſineſs to Mr. Pope: 
who had indeed drawn it upon him- 
ſelf, by being the aggreſſor in his Dun- 
ciad, In 1731 — his trage - 
dy of Atbelavold upon the ſtage in 


Drury-lane. About the y. 1735 he 


was concerned with another gentle- 
man in writing a paper called, 7 he 
prompter ; all thoſe marked with B 
were his. In 1736, having tranſlated 
from the French of Monir. de Vol- 
taire, the tragedy of Zara, he gave 
it to be acted for the benefit of Mr. 
William Bond ; and it was repreſent- 
ed firſt, at the long-room in Villars- 
ſtreet, Vork- buildings. About this 
time, he in a manner left the world 
(though living near ſo populous a part 
of it as London), and ſettled at Plai. 
ſow in Eſſex ; where he entirely de- 
voted himſelf to his ſtudy, family, 
and garden; and the accompliſhment 
of many profitable views ; particu- 
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larly one, in which for years he had 
laboured through experiments in vain; 
and when he brought it to perfection, 
did not live to reap the beneſit of it: 
the diſcovery of the art of making 
pot- aſh like the Ruffian, which coſts 
this nation, yearly, an immenſe ſum 
of money. It would be tedious to 
en 14 the variety of ſmaller pieces 
he at different times was author of. 
Having for many years been in a 
manner forgetful of the 8 books he 
had finiſhed of his epic poem, called 
Gideon, —in 1749 he re-peruſed that 
work, and publiſhed 3 of the books; 
to which he gave the name of Gidcon, 
or the parriot ; they were inſcribed to 
the late lord Bolingbroke. The ſame 
year (after a ſeries of different ap- 
plications, for ſeveral ſeaſons, at both 
theatres without ſucceſs) his tragedy, 
called Merope, was brought uponthe 
ſtage in Drury-lane, by Mr. Garrick, 
From about the time he was ſolicit- 
ing the bringing on this play, an ill- 
neſs ſeized him ; from the torment- 
ing pains of which he had ſcarce an 
hour's intermiſſion. Mr. Mallet, who 
had before aided his Merope, about 
this time was making intereſt for its 
being played again, for the advan- 
tage of its author, his royal highneſs 
the pr. of Wales had the great good- 
neſs to command it; and Mr. Hill 
juſt lived to expreſs his grateful ac- 
knowlegement (to thoſe about him) 
upon hearing of it. But on the day 
before it was to be repreſented he 
died, in the very minute of the earth- 
quake, Feb. 8, 1749, which he ſeem- 
ed ſenſible of, though then deprived 
of utterance, Had he lived 2 days 
longer, he had been 65 years old. 
He endured a twelve-month's torment 
of body, with a calmneſs that con- 
feſſed a ſuperiority of ſoul! he was 
interred in the ſame grave with her, 
the moſt dear to him when living, in 
the great cloiſter of Weſtminſter ab- 
bey, near the lord Godolphin's tomb. 
Beſides his works, which here =_> 
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been enumerated, there are ſeveral 
other. Since his death, 4 volumes of 
them have been publiſhed by ſub- 
ſcription, for his family. Heleft one 
tragedy, never yet afted ; which was 
wrote originally about 1737, and en- 
titled, Cz/ar ; but fince, he 

named it The Roman revenge. The 
late lord Bolingbroke (in a letter 
wrote to the author) has called it one 
of the nobleſt drama's, BE our lan- 

„or any age can boaſt, 

 HOBBS (Tho.), was ſon of Tho. 
Hobbs, vicar of Weſtport, within the 
liberty of Malmſbury, and of Charl- 


ton in Wilts, and was b. at Weſtport, 


April 5, 1588. He had made an ex- 
' traordinary progreſs in the languages 
before he arrived at his 14th y. when 
he was ſent to Oxford, where he ſtudied 
for 5 y. Ariſtotle's philoſophy. In the 

. 1607 he took the degree of bache- 
for of arts, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the principal of the col- 
lege, he entered into the ſervice of 
Wm. Cavendiſh baron Hardwicke, 
ſoon afterwards earl of Devonſhire, 
by whom, being much eſteemed for 
his pleaſantry and humour, he was 
appointed tutor to his ſon lord Wm. 
Cavendiſh, ſeveral years younger than 
Hobbs. Soon after, our author tra- 
velled with this young nobleman thro? 
France and Italy, where he made 
himſelf maſter of the different lan- 

ages of the countries thro which 
be travelled; but finding that he had 
in a great meaſure forgot his Greek 
and Latin, he dedicated his leiſure 
hours to the revival of them; and in 
order to fix the Greek language more 
firmly in his mind, upon his return 
to England, he ſet about and accom- 
pliſhed a tranſlation of Thucydides, 
who appeared to him preferable to all 
other Greek hiſtorians ; and by ren- 
dering him into Engliſh, he meant to 
ſhew his countrymen, from the Athe- 
nian hiſtory, the diſorders and con- 
fuſions of a democratical ment. 
In the y. 1628, the earl of Devon- 
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ſhire dying, after our author had 
ſerved him 20 y. he travelled again 
into France, with a ſon of fir Gervas 
Clifton; at which time, and during 
which peregrination, ſays Wood, he 
began to make an inſpection into 
the elements of Euclid, and be de - 
* lighted with his method, not only 
for the theorems contained in it, 
but for his art of reaſoning.” In 
theſe ſtudies he continued till 1631, 
when his late pupil, the earl of De- 
vonſhire, called vim home, in order 
to undertake the education of his ſon, 
then only 13 y. of age, in all the 
parts of juvenile literature; and as 
ſoon as it was proper for him to ſee 
the world, Hobbs again ſet out for 
France and Italy, and directed his 
young pupil to the neceſſary ſteps for 
accompliſhing his education. When 
at Paris, ke began to ſearch into the 
fundamentals of natural ſcience, and 
contracted an intimacy with Marius 
Marſennus a Minim, converſant in 
that kind of philoſophy, and a man 
of excellent moral qualities. In 1637 
he was recalled to England, but find- 
the civil war ready to break out, and 
the Scots in arms againſt the k. 
inſtigated by a mean cowardice, he 
deſerted his country in diſtreſs, and 
returned to Paris, that he might, with- 
out interruption, purſue his ſtudies 
there, and converſe with men of emi- 
nence in the ſciences. The parlia- 
ment prevailing, ſeveral of the roy- 
aliſts were driven from their own 
country, and were obliged to take 
ſhelter in France. The prince of 
Wales was reduced likewiſe to quit 
the kingdom, and live at Paris. Hobbs 
was employed to teach the young 
prince mathematics, .in which he 
made great proficiency ; and our au- 
thor uſed to obſerve, that if the 
prince's application was equal to the 
22 of his „he would be 


e foremoſt man in his time in every 
ſpecies of ſcience. | All the leiſure 
hours that Hobbs enjoyed 'in * 
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he dedicated to the compoſition of a. and as almoſt all men who have 


book called The leviathan, a work by 


which he acquired a great name in 
Europe; and which was printed at 


London while he.remained at Paris. 


Under this ſtrange name he means 
the body politic. The divines of the 

4 England, who attended k. 
Charles II in France, exclaimed ve- 
hemently againſt this performance, 
and ſaid, that it contained a great 


church o 


many impious aſſertions, and that the 
author was not of the royal F 
Their complaints were regarded, and 


Hobbs was diſcharged the court; and 


as he had extremely provoked the 
papiſts, he thought it not ſafe for 
im to continue Jonger in France, 
eſpecially as he was deprived of the 
protection of the k. of England. He 
tranſlated his Lewiathan into Latin, 
and printed it with an appendix in 
1668. About 10 years afterwards 
the Leviathan was printed in Low 
Dutch. The charges of this work 
is drawn as under, by bp. Burnet : 
His [Hobbs's)] main principles were, 
that all men acted under an abſo- 
lute neceſſity, in which he ſeemed 
protected by the then received 
doctrine of abſolute decrees. He 
ſeemed to think that the univerſe 
was God, and that ſouls were ma- 
terial, thought being only ſubtle 
and imperceptible motion, He 
thought intereſt and fear were the 
chief principles of ſociety ; and he 
put all morality in the following 
that which was our own private 
will or advantage. He thought re- 
ligion had no other foundation than 
the Iaws of the land ; and he put 
all the law in the will of the prince, 
or of the people: for he writ his 
book at firſt in favour of abſo- 
lute monarchy, but turned it aſter- 


Upon his return to Eng- 
land, he lived retired at the ſeat of 
the earl of Devonſhire, and applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy ; 


wards to gratify the republican 


written any thing ſucceſsfully would 
be thought poets, ſo Hobbs claimed 
that character, tho' his poetry is too 
contemptible for criticiſm. Dr. White 
Kennet, in his memoirs of the family 
of Cavendiſh, informs us, That 
* while Mr. Hobbs lived in the earl 
© of Devonſhire's family, his pro- 
feſſed rule was to dedicate the morn 
ing to his health, and the afternoon 
to his ſtudies; and therefore at his 
firſt riſing he walked out, and climb- 
ed any Pin within his reach; or if 
the weather was not dry, he fati - 
gued himſelf within doors, by ſome 
exerciſe or other, till he was in a 
ſweat, recommending that practice 
upon his opinion, that an old man 
had more moiſture than heat; and 
therefore by ſuch motion heat was 
to be acquired, and moiſture ex- 
pelled : after this he took a break - 
faſt, and then went round the lodg- 
ings to wait dpon the earl, ho 
counteſs, and the children, and any 
conſiderable ſtrangers, paying ſome. 
ſhort addreſſes to them all. He kept 
theſe rounds till about 12 O — 
when he had a little dinner provid- 
ed for him, which he eat always by 
himſelf without ceremony. Soon 
after dinner he retired into his ſtudy, 
and had his candle, with 10 or 12 
C pipes of tobacco Iaid by him ; then 
c ag the door, he fell to ſmoak- 
ing and thinking, and writing, for 
* ſeveral hours,” He retained a lend 
or two at court to protect him if oc- 
caſion ſhould. require; and uſed to 
ſay, it was lawful to make uſe of evi 
inſtruments to do ourſelves good. 
I were caſt (faid he) into a deep 
pit, and the devil.ſhould put down 
bis cloven foot, I ſhould take hold 
of it to be drawn out by it.“ To- 
wards the end of his life he read very 
few. books, and the earl of Claren- 
don. ſays, that he had never read 
much, but thought a good deal; 
and Hobbs himſelf uſed to obſerve , 
E M 3 - that 
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that if he had read as much as other 
philoſophers, he ſhould have been as 
ignorant as they. If any company 
came to viſit him, he would be free 
of his diſcourſe, and behave with 
pleaſantry, till he was preſſed, or con- 
tradicted, and then he had the infir- 
mities of bein 


for better ſatis faction. 
who had the liberty of introducing 
ſtrangers to him, made theſe terms 
with them before their admiſſion, 
that they ſhould not diſpute with the 


old man, or contradict him. In Odto- 


ber 1666, when proceedings againſt 
him were depending, with a bill 
againſt atheiſm-and profaneneſs, he 
was at Chatſworth, and appeared ex- 
tremely diſturbed at the news of it, 
fearing the meſſengers would come 
for him, and the earl of Devonſhire 
would deliver him up, the two houſes 
of parliament commit him to the 
biſhops, and they decree him a he- 
retic, This terror upon his ſpirits 
reatly diſturbed him. He often con- 
ſelled to thoſe about him, that he 
meant no harm, was no obſtinate 
man, and was ready to make any ſa- 
tisfaction; for his prevailing princi- 
ple and reſolution was, to Fo r for 
no cauſe whatever. Under theſe ap- 
prehenſions of danger, he drew 
an hiſtorical narration of hereſy, 
the puniſhments thereof ; endeavour- 
ing to prove that there was no autho- 
rity to determine hereſy, or to puniſh 
it, at the time when he wrote the Le- 
wiathan. Under the ſame fears, he 
framed an apo for himſelf and 
his writings ; obſerving, that the ex- 
ceptionable things in his Leviathan 
were not his opinions, ſo much as 
his, 9 humbly ſubmitted 
to thoſe who had the eccleſiaſtical 
power, and never ſince dogmatically 
maintained by him either in writing 
or diſcourſe; and it is much to be 
ſuſpected, as Dr. Kennet obſerves, 
that upon this occaſion he began ta 


ſhort and peeviſh, 
and referring them to his writings 
His friends, 


- 
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make a more ſhew/ of religion 
and church oO He now 
frequented the chapel, joined in the 
ſervice, and was ooh N rhe 
of the ſacrament,; and w en any 
ſtrangers uſed to call in queſtion his 
belief, he always appealed to his con- 
formity in divine ſervice, and re- 


ferred them to the chaplain for a teſti- 


mony of it. Others thought it a 
mere compliance with the orders of 
the family; and obſerved, he never 
went to any pariſh church, and even 
in the cha 
out after prayers, and would not con- 
deſcend to hear the ſermon ; - and 
when any friend aſked the reaſon of 
it, he gave no other anſwer but this, 
that preachers. could tell him no- 
thing but what he knew. He did 
not conceal his hatred to the clergy 3 
but it was viſible his averſion p 
ceeded from the dread of their civ 
wer and intereſt. He had often a 
jealouſy that the biſhops would burn 
him ; and of all the 3 he was 
moſt afraid of Dr. Seth Ward, biſhop 
of Sarum, becauſe: he had moll of, 
fended him. Dr. Kennet further ob, 
ſerves, that his whole life was go. 
verned by his fears. In the 254 
parliament of 1640, while it ſeem- 
ed to favour. the meaſures of the 
court, he wrote a little tract i 


Engliſh, wherein be demonſtrated, as 
himſelf tells us, that all the power 


and rights neceſſary for the peace of 
the kingdom, where inſeparably an- 
nexed to the ſovereignty of the king 

perſon. But in the 2d parliament of 
that y. when they proceeded fiercely 


againſt thoſe who had written or 
preached in defence of the regal pow · 


er; he was the firſt that fled, went 


over into France, and there-continu- 
ed eleven y. Whether from the dread 
of aſſaſſination, or as ſome have 
thought from the notion of ghoſts and 
ſpirits, is uncertain, but be could not 
endure to be left in an empty houſe ; 
whenever the car] of Devonſhire 2 
mov 


upon Sundays he went 
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moved, he would accompany him; 
even in his laſt ſtage from Chatſworth 
to Hardwick, when in a weak con- 
dition, he dared not be left behind, 
but made his way upon a feather bed 
in a coach, . tho? he ſurvived the jour- 


ney but a few days. He could not 


bear any diſcourſe of death, and ſeem- 
ed to caſt off all thoughts of it ; he 
delighted to reckon upon longer life. 
The winter before he died he had a 
warm coat made him, which he ſaid 
muſt laſt him 3 y. and then he would 
have ſuch another. A few days after 
his removal to Hardwick, Wood ſays 
that he was ſtruck with a dead pally, 
which ſtupified his right fide from 
head to foot, depriving him of his 
ſpeech and reaſon at the ſame time; 
but this circumſtance is not ſo proba- 
ble, fince Dr. Kennet has told vs, 
that in his laft ſickneſs he frequently 
inquired, whether his diſeaſe was cu- 
rable; and when it was told him he 
might have eaſe but no remedy, he 


uſed theſe expreſſions. © I ſhall be 


« glad then to find a hole to creep 
© out of the world at; which are re- 
ported to be his laſt ſenſible words, 
and his lying ſome days following in 
a ſtate of ſtupefaction, ſeemed to be 
owing to his mind, more than to his 
body. The only thought of death 
which he appeared toentertain in time 
of health, was to take care of fome 
inſcription on his grave ; he would 
ſuffer ſome friends to diQate an epi- 
taph, among which he was beſt pleaſ- 
with theſe words : 


This is the true Philoſopher's Stone. 


He died at Hardwick, as abovemen- 
tioned, Dec. 4, 1679. Notwith- 
ſtanding his great age, for he exceeded 
9o at his death, he retained his 2 
ment in great vigour till his laſt fick- 
neſs. Some writers of his life maintain, 
that he had very othodox notions con- 
cerning the nature of God and of all 
the moral virtues ; notwithſtanding 
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the general notion of his being a 
downright atheiſt; that he was affa- 
ble, kind, communicative of what 
he knew, a good friend, a good re- 
lation, charitable to the poor, a lo- 
ver of juſtice, and a deſpiſer of mo- 
ney. This laſt quality 1s a favoura- 
ble circumſtance in his life, for there 
is no vice at once more deſpicable, 
and the ſource of more baſe deſigns 
than avarice. His warmeſt votaries 
allow, that when he was young he 
was addicted to the faſhionable 
libertiniſm of wine and women, 
and that he kept himſelf unmar- 
ried, left wedlock ſhould interrupt 
him in the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
In the catalogue of his faults, mean- 
neſs of ſpirit and cowardice may be 
juſtly imputed to him. Whether he 
was convinced of the truth of his 
N no man can determine; 

at it is certain, that he had no reſo- 
lution to ſupport and maintain his no- 
tions had his doctrines been of ever 
ſo much conſequence to the world, 
Hobbs would have abjured them all, 
rather than have ſuffered a moment's 
pain on their account. Such a man 
= be admired for his invention, 
and the planning of new ſyſtems, 
but the world could never have been 
much illuminated, if all the diſcover- 
ers of truth, like the philoſopher of 
Malmſbury, had had no ſpirit to aſ- 
ſert it againſt oppoſition. In a piece 
called, The creed of Mr. Hobbs exa- 
mined, in a feigned conference be- 
tween him and a fludent of divinity, 
London 1670, written by Dr. Teni- 
ſon, afterwards archbp. of Canter- 
bury, the doctor charges Mr. Hobbs 
with affirming, © that God is a bo- 
« dily ſubſtance, though moſt re- 
« fined, and forceth evil upon the 
© very wills of men; framed a mo- 
del of government pernicious in its 
© conſequences to all nations; ſub- 
jected the canon of Scripture to the 
© civil powers, and taught them the 
way of turning the Alcoran into the 
. © Goſpdl; 
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© Goſpel ; declared it lawful, not only 
to difſemble, but firmly to renounce 
« faith in Chriſt, in order to avoid 
« perſecution, and even managed a 
« quarrel againſt the very Elements of 
* Euclid, Hobbs's Leviathan met 
with many anſwers, immediately af. 
ter the reſtoration ; eſpecially one by 
the earl of Clarendon, in a piece call- 
ed, A brief view and ſurvey of the 
dangerous and pernicious errors to church 
ard flate, in Mr. Hobbs's book, entitled, 
Leviathan, Oxon. 1676, The uni- 
verſity of Oxford condemned his Le- 
wiathan, and his book De cive, by a 
decree paſſed on July 21, 1638, and 
ordered them to be publicly burnt, 
with ſeveral other treatiſes excepted 
_ againſt, His works are very numer- 

ous, and were reprinted in one vol. 

fol. in the y. 1750. 

HOMER. The moſt formal ac- 
count we have of the life of Homer, 
is that which is ſaid to be collected 
by Herodotus, Of this we ſhall not 
give the whole (for it is not univerſally 
received as genuine) but only the 
moſt material parts of it. A man of 
Magneſia, whoſe name was Mena- 
lippus, went to ſettle at Cumz, where 
he married the daughter of a citizen 
called Homyres, and had by her a 
daughter called Critheis. The father 
and mother dying, this young woman 
was left under the tuition of Cleonax, 
her father's friend. Whether the 
guardian did not take care of his 
ward, or that the looſe government 
which is uſual in new ſettlements, 
allowed a ſort of liberty contrary to 

manners, this young maid ſuf⸗- 
ered herſelf to be deluded, and 
proved with child. The guardian, 
who had not prevented the misfor- 
tune, was willing to conceal it, and 
ſent Critheis to Smyrna, which was 
then building, 18 y. after the found- 
_— Cumz, that is, 168 after the 
taking of Troy. Critheis being near 
her time, went one day to a feſtival, 
which the town of Smyrna was ce- 
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lebrating, on the banks of the river 
Meles. Her pains came upon her, 
and ſhe was delivered of Homer, 
whom ſhe called Meleſigenes, be- 
becauſe he was born on the banks of 
that river. Having nothing to main- 
tain her, ſhe was forced to ſpin for 
her living. There was at that timo 
in Smyrna, a man called Phemius, 
who taught literature and muſic. 
This man having often ſeen Critheis, 
who lodged near him, and bei 

pleaſed with her houſewifry, ak 
her to his houſe to ſpin the wool he 
received from his ſcholars for their 
ſchooling. She behaved herſelf fo 
modeſtly and diſcreetly, that Phemi- 
us married her, and adopted her ſon, 
in whom he diſcovered a wonderful 
genius, and the beſt natural diſpoſi - 
tion in the world. After the death 
of Phemius and Critheis, Homer 
ſucceeded to his father-in-law's for- 
tune and ſchool, and was admired, 
not only by the inhabitants of Smyr- 
na, but by all ſtrangers, who reſort- 
ed thither from all parts, that being 
a place of great trade. A ſhip-ma- 
ſter called Mentes, who was a man 
of wit, very learned, and a lover of 
poetry, was ſo taken with Homer, 
that he followed him cloſe, and per- 
ſuaded him to leave his ſchool, and 
travel with him. Homer, whoſe 
head was then upon his poem of the 
Iliad, and thought it of great con- 
ſequence to ſee the places he ſhould 
have occaſion to treat of, embraced 
the opportunity, He embarked with 
Mentes, and during their ſeveral 
ge never failed carefully to 
note down all that he thought worth 
obſerving ; no man was ever more 
exact in the ſpecifying the. ſituation 
of places, the temper and different 
cuſtoms of nations. The diſcoveries 


he has made in geography are ex- 
cellent, and he has taught thoſs who 
writ after him, the true method of 
this art. He travelled into Egypt, 
from whence he brought into 29 
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the names of the gods, and the chief 
ceremonies of their worſhip. He vi- 
fited Africa and Spain, in his return 
from whence he touched at Ithaca, 
where he was much troubled with a 
rheum falling upon his eyes. Mentes 
being in haſte to take a turn to Leu- 
cadia his native country, left Homer 
well recommended with Mentor, one 
of the chief men of the iſland of 
Ithaca, who took all poſſible care of 
him. There Homer was informed 
of many things relating to Ulyſſes, 
which he afterwards made nſe of in 
compoling his Odyſſes. Mentes re- 
turning to Ithaca, found Homer cur- 
ed. They embarked together, and 
after much time ſpent in viſiting the 
coaſts of Peloponneſus, and the iſlands, 
they arrived at Colophon, where Ho- 
mer was again troubled with the de- 
fluxion upon his eyes, which proved 
ſo violent, that he is ſaid to have loſt 
his ſight. This misfortune made 
him reſolve to return to Smyrna, 
where he finiſhed his /;ad. Some 
time after, the ill poſture of his af- 
fairs obliged him to go to Cumæ, 
where he hoped to have found more 
relief. By the way he ſtaid at a 
place called the New-wall, being a 
colony from Cumæ. There he lodg- 
ed in the houſe of an armourer call- 
ed Tychyus, where he recited ſome 
hymns he had made in honour of the 
gods, and his poem of Amphiaraus's 
Expedition againſt Thebes, The people 
admiring him, he was ſuſtained there 
for ſome time. Herodotus aſſures 
us, that in his time they ſtill ſhewed 
the place where Homer uſed to ſit 
when he recited his verſes, and that 
the place was then held in great ve- 
neration. Next he went to Cumæ, 
and paſſing through Lariſſa, he writ 
the epitaph of Midas, k. of Phrygia, 
newly dead. At Cumæ he was re- 
ceived with extraordinary joy. Here 
his poems were wonderfully admired ; 
but when he propoſed to eternize their 
town, if they would allow him a ſa- 
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lary, he was anſwered, that there 
© would be no end of maintainin 
© all the Oe or blind men; an 
hence he got the name of Homer. 
From Cumæ he went to Phocza, 
where he recited his verſes in the 
the aſſemblies: here one Theſtorides, 
a ſchool-maſter, offered to maintain 
him, if he would ſuffer him to tran- 
{cribe his verſes, This Homer com- 
plying with, through mere neceſſity, 
the other had no ſooner gotten them, 
but he removed to Chios ; there the 
poems gained him wealth and honour, 
while the author himſelf hardly earn- 
ed his bread by repeating them. At 
laſt, ſome, who came from Chios, 
told the people, that the ſame verſes 
were publiſhed there by a ſchool- 
maſter ; Homer reſolved to find him 
out. Having therefore landed near 
that place, he was received by one 
Glaucus, a ſhepherd {at whoſe door he 
was like to have been worried by 
dogs), and carried by him to his ma- 
ſter at Boliſſus, who admiring his 
knowlege, entruſted him with the 
education of his children. Here his 
praiſe began to ſpread, and Theſto- 
rides, who heard of his neighbour- 
hood fled before him. He removed 
however ſome time afterward toChios, 
where he ſet up a ſchool of poetry, 
gained a competent fortune, married 
a wife, and had two daughters, one 
of which died young, and the other 
was married to his patron at Boliſ- 
ſus ; here he compoſed his Ody/ey, 
and inſerted the names of thoſe to 
whom he had been moſt obliged, as 
Mehtes, Phemius, Mentor; and re- 
ſolving for Athens, he made honour- 
able mention of that city, to prepare 
the Athenians for a kind reception. 
But as he went, the ſhip put in at 
Samos, where he continued the whole 
winter, ſinging at the houſes of great 
men, with a train of boys after him. 
In the ſpring he went on board again, 
in order to proſecute his journey to 
Athens; but 4anding by the way at 


Tos, 
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Tos, he fell fick, died, and was 'bu- 
ried on the ſea-ſhore. Some ſay, he 
died for grief, becauſe he could not 
expound a filly riddle, propoſed to 
him'by ſome fiſhermen ; but Hero- 
dotus, with good reaſon, contradicts 
that ridiculous tradition. There are 
ſome other ſcattered ftories about Ho- 
mer; he was confined, ſays Heraclides, 
at Athens for a madman ; lian re- 
lates, that he portioned his daughter 
with ſome of his works for want of 
money : but theſe ſtories are too tri- 
fling to deſerve much credit. Had 
theſe memoirs of Herodotus been 
true, they wonld have decided the 
place of Homer's birth ; to which 19 
laces, ſays Suidas, laid their claim. 
re are ſome cuſtoms in his works, 
that ſeem to fix his nativity in olia, 
or Egypt. A ſchool was ſhewed for 
his at Colophon, and a tomb at Tos. 
The Athenians made his name free 
of their city. The Smyrneans built 
a temple to him, caſt medals of him, 
and grew fo poſſeſſed of his having 
been theirs, that it is ſaid, they burnt 
- Zoilus for affronting them in the per- 
ſon of Homer. The Chians plead 
the ancient authorities of Simonides 
and Theocritus, the firſt calling him 
the Poet of Chios, and the other the 
Songſter of Chios; and which is 
-more, Homer in the hymn to Apollo, 
(which is acknowleged for his by 
'Thucydides) bids the Muſes anſwer, 
it is the blind man that lives at Chios; 
the Chians likewiſe ſhew to this day 
an Homerian, or temple of Homer, 
near Boliſſus. It is impoſſible to de- 
termine in a point of ſo much uncer- 
tainty. The ſearch is equally fruit- 
leſs, if we inquire after his parents. 
Ephorus has made Mon to be his 
father by a niece, from whence he 
obtained the derivative name of Mz- 
onides. His mother (if we allow 
the ſtory of Mzon) is called Cry- 


theis; but we are loſt again in un- every 


certainty, if we ſearch further ; for 
Suidas has mentioned Eumetis or 
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Polycaſte, and Pauſanias Clymene or 
Themiſto, He ſeems to have been 
born conſiderably later than the fiege 
of Troy, for in his invocation of the 
Muſes to recount the of 
the ſhips, he ſays, for we have only 
© heard a rumour, and know nothing 
mer ny" Bat not to enter into 

that dry diſpute, the world is in- 
clined to ſtand by the Arundelian 
marble, which places him at the time 
when Diognetus ruled in Athens, a 
little before the Olympiads were eſta- 
bliſhed, about 300 years after the 
taking. of Troy, and near 1000 y. 
before the Chriſtian zra. The very 
name of Homer has been diſputed.; 
he has been called Meleſigenes, from 
the river where he was born. Homer 
has been reckoned an aſcititious 
name, from ſome accident of his liſe: 
The Certamen Homericum calls him 
once Auletes, perhaps from his muſi- 
cal ius. There are till to be 
found in the cabinet of the curious, 
medals of Homer ſtruck at Chios, 


at Smyrna, at Amaſtris ; but none of 


theſe honours having been done him 
till long after his death, we have no 
figure of Homer taken from the ori- 
— they are all of them the pro- 
uct of fancy and imagination; but 


though the anc. portraits of him ſeem 


purely notional, yet they agree in ro- 


preſenting him with a ſhort curled 


ard, and with diſtinct marks of age 
upon his forehead. The only in- 
conteſtable works which Homer has 
left bebind him, are the Mad and 


the Odyſſey. The Batrachomyomachia, 
or battle of the 


— 2 er, is al- 
lowed for his by many authors. 


s and mice, has 


When Homer had compoſed his 
poems, the people were ſo taken 
wich them, that they were ſoon diſ- 
perſed throughout Ionia. They were 
not- at all divided into books. But 

one not being able to b 
chaſe them entire, went t 
in ſeparate pieces, and each of theſe 
pieces, 
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: took its name from the con- 
tents, as, The battle at the ſhips ; the 
death of Dolon ; the walour of Aga- 
menmon ; the Patroclea ; the grot of Ca- 
 typſo; the ſlaughter of the wooers, 

others; nor- were theſe entitled 
books, but rhapſodies; from whence 
they who ſung them about had the 
title of rhapſodiſts, ſo called from 
the boughs of laurel they uſed to 
carry in their hands. Theſe differ- 
ent pieces afterwards occaſioned the 
diviſions into books, as it is at 
preſent, and was the work of gram- 
marians, who lived long after: when 
that diviſion was firſt made, is not 
known, but the ancients never quoted 
Homer by books. After the poems 
of Homer were divided into books, 
ſome Greek grammarian writ the 
argument to each, as they are at 
this day. Homer was not known en- 
tire in Greece before Lycurgus ; that 
great law-giver being in Ionia, and 
there having found perfect copies of 
the divine poems, took the pains to 
tranſcribe them himſelf, and carried 
over that treaſure into Greece. This 
we may call the firſt edition of Ho- 
mer, that appeared in Greece, about 
120 y. before the building of Rome. 
As Lacedzmon had the honour of 
. firſt publiſhing Homer's works, that 
of their regulation fell to the ſhare of 
Athens, in the time of Solon, who 
then made a law for their recital. It 
was then that Piſiſtratus, the tyrant 
of Athens, a maſter of much learn- 
ing and wit, and a very gallant man, 
puttogether the confuſed parts of Ho- 
mer, according to the regularity in 
which they are now handed down to 
us. He divided them into the diffe- 
rent works, entitled, the 7/;ad, and 
the Ody/jey. He (that is, his ſon 
Hipparchus, by his order) digeſted 
each according to the author's de- 
ſign, and diſtinguiſhed each again 
into 24 books, to which were after- 
wards prefixed the 24 letters. This 
edition of Athens was ſoon carried 
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and ſung abroad by one Cynæthus, a 
learned rhapſodiſt, and his followers, 
who rehearſed theſe poems in all the 
cities of Greece, and in the iſlands, 
and they were publicly read in the 
ſchools ; witneſs the ſtory of Alcibi- 
ades, who going into a rhetorician's 
ſchool, aſked him' to read to him 
ſome part of Homer; and the rhe- 
torician anſwering, he had nothing 
of that poet's, Alcibiades gave him 
a cuff on the ear; as if it had been 
unlawful for any public profeſſor to 
undertake the inſtruction of youth, 
without being himſelf acquainted with 
Homer. But the careleſſneſs of the 
tranſcribers, and the preſumption of 
the rhapſodiſts, ſoon introduced ma- 
ny miſtakes into the copies of Ho- 
mer's works, which run the dan 

of being utterly defaced, had not the 
care of kings and philoſophers under- 
taken to purge the errors, and to re- 
ſtore them, as near as poſſible, to 
their primitive purity. Alexander 
the Great, who was ſo paſſionate- 
ly fond of Homer, that he laid him 
every night with his ſword under 
his pillow ; who called him his ma- 
gazine of war, and who would have 
the caſket of ineſtimable value taken 
among the ſpoils of Darius, put to 
no other uſe, but to preſerve theſe 
poems; to the end, ſaid he, that 
the moſt perfect production of hu- 
man wit might be kept in the richeſt 
caſket in the world: this Alexander 
appointed learned men to reviſe and 
correct him, and committed that re- 
viſal to 2 great philoſophers, Calliſt- 
henes and Anaxarchus, who follow- 


ed him in his Afiatic expedition ; 


nor was he ſatisfied with being pre- 
ſent in perſon at that reviſal ; but 
tranſcribed the whole work with his 
own hand, as they corrected it from 
the beſt copies, and likewiſe con- 
ſulted Ariſtotle upon that occaſion. 
This edition of Alexander's, ſo cor- 
refed, was called, The edition of the 
caſeet, It is no romantic commenda- 

; tion 
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tion of Homer, to ſay, that no man 
underſtood perſons and things better 


than he; or had a deeper inſight into 


the humours and paſſions of human 
nature. He repreſents great things 
with ſuch ſublimity, and little ones 
with ſuch propriety, that he always 
makes the one admirable, and the 
other pleaſant, He is a perfe& ma- 
ſter of all the lofty graces of the fi- 
gurative ſtyle. 
geographer and hiſtorian, aſſures us, 
that Homer has deſcribed the places 
and countries of which he gives ac- 
count with that accuracy, that no 
man can imagine who has not ſeen 
them, and no man but muſt admire 
and be aſtoniſhed that has. His 
poems may juſtly be compared with 
that ſhield of divine workmanſhip, 
ſo inimitably repreſented in the 18th 
book of the J/liad; you have there 
exact images of all the actions of 
war and employments of peace, and 
are entertained with the delightful 
view of the univerſe. Homer has 
all the beauties of every diale& and 
ſtyle, ſcattered through his writings ; 
he is ſcarce inferior to any other poet, 
in the poet's own way and excellency, 
but excels all others in force and 
comprehenſion of genius, elevation 
of fancy, and an immenſe copiouſ- 
neſs of invention. Such a ſovereignty 
of genius reigns all over his works, 
that the ancients eſteemed and ad- 
mired him, as the great high prieſt of 
nature, who was admitted into her 
inmoſt choir, and acquainted with 
her moſt ſolemn Bey ru The 
learned Grotius amazed at the extent 
of his wit, the greatneſs of his know- 
lege, the profoundneſs of his thoughts 
and maxims, and the ſublimity of his 
compariſons, has given him a very 
great elogium; for he has not ſtuck 
to * one of the greateſt pro- 
phets, I mean Ezekiel, with this no- 
ble poet. He excelled, ſays he, in 
wit and elocution, inſomuch that 
laying aſide the gift of prophecy 


Strabo, the excellent 
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which is above. compariſon, he may 
worthily be compared to Homer, 
for his ſprightly thoughts, noble com- 
pariſons, mighty knowlege in ſeveral 
things, particularly in architecture. 


He has wonderfully found the way to 


raiſe his poetry, by the force of har- 
mony, mixing them artificially toge- 
ther, and ſupporting them with well 
ſounding particles, and with lofty or 
ful epithets, which cover all that 

is diſa ble in them. This he has 
wonderfully performed above all in 
reckoning up the ſhips at the end of 
the 2d book. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 
has made this appear, by tranſcribing 
the 8 firſt verſes of that liſt as a pat- 
tern of the reſt; and ſhewing that 
all theſe names of places have in 
themſelves neither beauty nor grace: 
but that Homer has found out the 
ſecret to make them very beautiful 
and lofty, We need read theſe ver- 
ſes only in the original, and ſhall be 
amazed at their magnificence. Ho- 
mer's poetry is like muſic, which can 
bring under its command, . and re- 
duce to harmony the moſt diſagree- 
able and unharmonious ſounds ; all 
things ſubmit to it, and concur to 
— the effects it injoins. Ho- 
mer, ſays ſir William Temple, was 
without doubt the moſt univerſal ge- 
nius that has been known in the world, 
and Virgil the moſt accompliſhed. 
To the firſt muſt be allowed the moſt 
fertile invention, the richeſt vein, the 
moſt general know and the moſt 
lively expreſſions. To the laſt the 
nobleſt ideas, the juſteſt inſtitution, 
the wiſeſt conduct, and the choiceſt 
elocution. To ſpeak in the painters 
terms, we find in the works of Ho- 
mer the moſt ſpirit, force, and life ; 
in thoſe of Virgil, the beſt deſign, 
the trueſt proportions, and the great- 
eſt grace. The colouring of both 
ſeems equal, and indeed, in both is 
admirable. Homer had more fire 
and rapture, Virgil more light and. 
ſweetneſs; or, at leaſt, the * 
| re 


| HOM 

fire was more raging in the one, but 
clearer in the other; which makes 
the firſt more amazing, and the latter 
more agreeable. The ore was richer 
in the one, but in the other more re- 


| fined, and better allayed to make 


up excellent work. Upon the whole, 
fays Temple, I think it muſt be con- 
feſſed that Homer was of the two, 
and perhaps of all others, the vaſteſt, 
the ſublimeſt, and the moſt wonder- 
derful genius; and that he has been 

nerally ſo eſteemed, there cannot 
bh a greater teſtimony given than 
what has been by ſome obſerved, 
that not only the greateſt maſters 
have found the beft and trueſt prin- 
ciples of all their ſciences or arts; 
but that the nobleſt nations have de- 
rived from them the original of their 
ſeveral races, though it - hardly yet 
agreed whether his ſtory be true or 
fiction. In ſhort, theſe two immor- 
tal poets are allowed ſo much to have 
excelled in their kinds, as to have 
exceeded all compariſon, to have even 
extinguiſhed emulation, and in a 
manner confined true poetry, not on- 
ly to their 2 languages, but to their 
very perſons. The moſt memorable 
enemy to the merits of Homer was 
Zoilus, a ſnarling critic, who fre- 
quented the court of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus k. of Egypt, a great en- 
courager of learned men. This fel- 
low wrote ill-natured notes upon the 
writings of this poet, but received 


no encouragement from the Egyptian 


ince. He ſoon became univerſally 
hated, and at length died miſerably ; 
ſome ſay he was ſtoned, others that 
he was burnt to death, and others 
that he was crucified by Ptolemy, for 
a crime that deſerved that puniſh- 
- ment, 
gant edit. of Homer, with the other 
poets, in Greek, 1566. We have 
alſo had 2 valuable editions of him 
in England; the 1 by Joſ. Barnes, 
with a Lat. verſion, Gr. ſcholia, and 
notes variorum, 2 vol. 4*, printed 


H. Steph. gave a very ele- 


HOR 


at Cambridge. The-2d, with a Lat. 
verſion and notes, by doctor Samuel 
Clarke, 2 vol. 4, at London. 
HORACE. Quintus Horatius Flac- 
cus, was born at Venuſium, a city in 
Italy, in the beginning of December, 
about the y. of Rome 688, 3 y. after 
the piracy of Catiline. His father 
is ſaid to be a falter, and the fon of a 
freed-man, and a tax - gather: the cir- 
cumſtances of his fortune were not 
ſtraitned, and, obſerving an early for- 
wardneſs in his ſon, he reſolved to fur - 


niſh him with a ſuitable education, and 


for that purpoſe removed him to Rome, 


when he was about 10 y. old. He bred 


him in the beſt ſchool, and in the com- 
y of noblemen of the firſt quality. 

he father had a good ſhare of natural 
ſenſe, and, fond of the proſpect of his 
ſon's future character, he took a plea- 
ſure in forming the morals of the youth 
himſelf; and all the virtue, generoſity, 
and good conduct that were ſo remark- 
able in the liſe of this excellent poet, 
were principally owing to the care and 
cultivation of the beſt of fathers, as the 


ſon, in many s of his works, very 
gratefully confeſſes : 
Si neque avaritiam, &c, Sat. vi. lib.1. 


If none on me can truly fix diſgrace, 
If TI am neither covetous nor baſe ; 
If innocent my life ; if, to commend 
Myſelf, I live belov'd by every friend, 
I thank my father for't. 


When he was about 18, he was ſent to 
Athens, where he completed what his 
father had ſo well begun, and acquired 
all thoſe accompliſhments that polite 
learning, added to an ingenuous edu- 
cation, could afford him. Brutus about 
this time going into Macedonia, and 


being under great difficulties to furniſh 
his army with officers, took Horace in- 


to his ſervice, and made him a tribune ; 
but he ſhamefully fled at the battle of 
Philippi, and, which was the moſt in- 
glorious action in a ſoldier, he threw a- 
way his fhield. This he confeſſes him- 
ſelf, in an ode to his friend Pompeius 


Varrus, who was with him in that 


battle 


HOR HOR 
battle and was re in fight hog of rtcement inceaing we. bp 
* ere ri — 
bloody wars, Philip mainder bis days 
having 1 privacy of a rural * He di 
reve op dre from woutd, 57s met — Mecznas 
I an u the bebt when Pompey proud, inning of the ſame month. 
To Cæſar's fironger virtue bow'd, race not ſurvive long enough to 
And baſely bit the bloody ground. write his e „ he was * 
fected with his loſs, that it hel 
It is ſuppoſed that Horace would ſcarce ſhorten his life He was buri 
have been ſo ingenuous as to confeſs Mecznas's tomb, few bud no 


this infamous adventure, if he had not 
had the examples of two great poets, 
Archiloehus and Alczus, before him, 
who both owned themſelves guilty of 
the ſame cowardice. The rout 
at Philippi reduted this run-away tri- 
bune to the greateſt diſtreſs, for his e- 
ſtate was forfeited, and became a prey 
to the conquerors. He was naturally 
indolent, and loved retirement; but 
neceſſity obliged him to write, and his 
muſe ſo ſucceſsfully aſſiſted him, that 
me ſoon introduced | him into the moſt 
polite company. He ſoon became 
acquainted with Virgil, who recom- 
mended him to Mecznas, the ge- 
- neral patron of learning in that age. 
This great courtier ſpoke favourabl bor 
him to Auguſtus, who was fo ta 
with his merit and addreſs, that he 
made him his chief confident in his 
private pleaſures and diverſions, offer- 
ed him honours arid adyantages, which 
he in a great meaſure refuſed, 
ſtored him to the poſſeſſion of his e- 
ſtate, Growing ſtill more intimate 
with Mecznas, he had the ni- 
ty to diſcover all the amiable of 
his character, which wonderfully en- 
deared his patron to him, and made 
him conceive a tender friendſhip 
for him, The continued favour of the 
emperor furniſhed our poet with ſuch a 
competency, as left him at full liberty 
to retite, and enjoy the fruits of the 
imperial bounty, He, ſenſibly, in ma- 
Ry places, — the — of a 
country life, and the delights of his 
little villa, or ſeat at Tibur, and that 
in the country ef the Tarentines, His 
Vor. II. 


and re- 


declared Auguſtus his heir, the violence 
of his diſtemper being ſuch, that he was 
not capable to fign his will, He was 
wholly indifferent to any mmagnificens 
funeral rites, or fruitleſs ſorrows for his 
death; Br 
ty from his works. 


——Ablint i inani funere nzniz, &c. 
Lib. ii. od. 20. 

Say not I died, or ſhed a tear, x 

Nor round my aſhes mourn ; 

Nor of my needleſs obſequies take care : 

IDS loſt upon an empty 


8 temper, ſond 
of eaſe and liberty, but ready to ſerve 
his friend, and grateful to his benefac- 
tors 3 of a tender and amorous diſpoſi- 
tion ; warm and paſſionate, but ſoon 
He was gay, and gave far 
into the gallantries of the age, till 
time ſtole in upon his amours ; but 
— o could not ſave him. Love re- 
to the charge, and aſter he had 
for fore time — to it, made 
him feel his power. After this attack 
he ſeems to have maſtered his paſſions, | 
and from this . 22 
turbed and philoſophical tranquility. 
He loved good com y and a chear- 
ful glaſs ; t belag a perſon of cn af 
gant Crake | in converſation, he affected 
an entire freedom, and that the glaſs 
circulate, or ſand ſtill, at the 
diſcretion of bis gueſts. He was very 
ſhort and corpulent, as Auguſtus in a 
letter to him informs us, comparing 
him to the book he ſent him, "He 
was but a little thick volume. 
N 


HOR | 
| was grey-headed about 40, of a weak 
'complexion, and ſubject to have ſore 
eyes, which made him uſe little exerciſe, 
and he was better able to bear heat 
than cold. This made him ſpend the 
winter ſeaſon at Tarentum, that lies 
in the warmeſt elimate of all Italy. 


Corporis exigui, præcanum, ſolibus ap- 
tum. 


Grown grey before the time, I hate 
| cold, | 


And ſeek the warmth. 


The works of Horace conſiſt of 5 books 
of Odes, his Carmen ſeculare, 2 books 
of Satires, 2 of Epiſtles, and his letter 
to the two Piſo's upon the Art of Poetry. 
Horace, ſays Scaliger, is the moſt 
© exact and elaborate of all the Greek 
© and Latin poets ; his Lyrics have an 
© harmonious and majeſtic ſound ; his 
© Odes are fo full of fancy and beauty, 
* ſo much purity in the ſtyle, ſo great 
© a variety, and ſuch new turns in the 
« figures, that they are not only proof 
© againſt the cenſure of critics, but alſo 
* above the higheſt encomiums. His 
* Satires and Epiſtles, beſides their ſalt 
and ſpirit, have the air of a genteel 
© negligence, and unforced eaſineſs, 
* which no ſtudy or diligence of imita- 
© tion can reach. 'There is that purity 
of ſtyle, and pleaſantry of humour, 
© that are no leſs admirable and enter- 
© taining in their kind, than the por 
« deur of Virgil. He every where ſhews 
© himſelf to be a ſcholar and a critic, 
« a gentleman and a courtier. His 
, ſprightlineſs of imagination is tem- 
. pered with judgment, and he is both 
a pleaſant wit, and a man of pru- 
. dence. If he had undertaken an 

Epic poem, no doubt but he had ſuc- 
* ceeded. That paſſage is wonderfully 
* commended, wherein he gallantly 
* pleads his incapacity for heroic poetry 
* in lofty and heroic lines: | 


— — Cupidum, Pater optime, vires 
Defictum, nec enim quivis horrentia pilis 


How _ 
Agmina, nec fraQta pereuntes cuſpide 
Gallos, | 
Aut labentis equo deſcribit vulnera 
Parthi. Loa 
J have the will, but when I ftrive to fly, 
My wing's too weak, nor can I fly ſo high 
For tis not ev*ry one can paint a war, 
How iron armies dreadful gay appear, 
The Galli falling by a braver force, 
Or wounded Parthians tumbling from 
their horſe. | 


His tract De arte poeticd, which is real- 
ly no more than an epiſtle to the two 
Piſo's, is an excellent piece of criticiſm, 
as well as his other epiſtles and ſatires; 
yet it is ſuppoſed to be a work not ſo 
well finiſhed as might reaſonably have 
been expected from the hand of fo preat 
a maſter, The œconomy, ſays Voſſius, 
which Horace bas obſerved in his Art 
of poetry, is not very regular nor exact; 
all that he conſidered was, to heap to- 
gether a great many rules and precepts, 
without regarding method or order. 
This piece is no more than an inter- 
pretation of Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of poefy, 
and this poet was the firſt who propoſed 
this great model to the Romans. He 
obſerved as little method as Ariſtotle 
did, becauſe, perhaps, it was writ in 
an epiſtolary form, whoſe character 
ought to be free, and without conſtraint, 
The beſt editions of Horace are, Louvre 
1642, fol. Typis acad. Cant. 1699. 
Ex emend. Bentleii, Cant. 1711, In 

ulum Delph. Pariſ. 1691, 4. 
HOWARD (Thomas) eldeſt ſon 
of Thomas d. of Norſolk, who was 
treaſurer to Hen. VIII. In the zd y. 
of this king's reign, fir Andrew Barton, 
a Scots ſeaman, with two ſtout veſſels, 
intercepted all navigation on the Eng- 
liſh coaſts, under pretence of letters 
of repriſals, granted him againſt the 
Portugueſe by James III, late k. of 
Scots (whom his ſubjects murdered) ; 
he took ſhips of all nations, alledg- 
ing they had Portugueſe goods 
on board, Theſe grievances being 
com- 


HOW 


domplained of to the privy-council 
of England, the father of our admi- 
ral, then earl of Surry, ſaid, The 
© narrow ſeas ſhould not be ſo infeſted 
«© while he had eſtate enough to furniſh 
« a ſhip, ora ſon capable of command- 
ing it.” Upon this 2 ſhips were im- 
— fitted out by the 2 brothers, 
and they went in queſt of this pirate. 
Theſe lords having been 8 days at 
ſea, were ſeparated by a ſtorm, ſo 
that fir Thomas came up with fir An- 
drew Barton in the Lyon, whom he 
immediately engaged. The victory 


held a long while in ſuſpence ; for 


Barton, who was an experienced ſea- 
man, and who had under him a re- 
ſolute crew, made a deſperate defence, 
chearing his men to his laſt breath 
with a boatſwain's whiſtle. Havin 

loſt their captain, they ſubmitted, an 

quarter was allowed them. In the 
mean time, fir Andrew fought and 
took the conſort of the Lyon, which 
was a ſtrong veſſel, and very well 
manned. Both theſe ſhips, with 150 
men, who were left alive, they 
brought into the Thames, Aug. 2, 
1511. The men were ſent to the 
archbiſhop of York's palace, now 
called Whitehall, where for ſome 
time they remained. priſoners ; but 
afterward were diſmiſſed, and ſent 
to Scotland, Sir Thomas Howard 
accompanied, the marquis of Dorſet 
in his expedition againſt Guyenne, 
and the commander in chief falling 
ſick, fir Thomas ſucceeded him. He 
was but juſt returned, when the news 
of his brother's death arrived, where- 
upon the k. inſtantly appointed him 
his ſucceſſor. The French at that 
time hovered upon the Engliſh coaſts, 
but fir Thomas quickly ſcoured the 
ſeas, ſo that not a veſlel of that na- 
tion dared to appear ; and July 1, 
1513, landing in Whitſund-bay, he 
pillaged the country adjacent, and 
burnt a conſiderable town. The k. 
was then engaged in Picardy, having 
the emperor in his ſervice : this in- 


_ T0 
duced James IV to invade England 
with a mighty force, Thomas earl 
of Surry marched againſt him with a 
powerful army. Sir Thomas How- 
ard returning, on the news of this in- 
vaſion, landed 5000 veterans, and 
made haſte to join his father. The 
earl of Surry ſending a herald td offer 
the Scots King battle, the lord admi- 
ral ſent him word at the ſame time, 
that he was come in perſon to anſwer 
for the death of fir Andrew Barton. 
Upon which was fought the famous 
battle of Flodden- field, on Sept. 8, 
1513, wherein fir Thomas Howard 
commanded the van-guard,and by his 
courage and conduct, contributed not 
a little to that glorious victory, in 
which k. James fl, with the flower 
of his army; though not without the 
laughter of abundance of the Eng- 
liſh. K. Henry thought himſelf 75 
much obliged to the Howards at that 
time, that at a parliament held the 
next y. he reſtored Thomas earl of 
Surry to the title of Norfolk, A. b. 
1514, and created the lord admiral 
earl of Surry, who tock his ſeat in 
the houſe of peers, not as a duke's 
ſon, but according to his creation. 
In 1519, ſome diſturbances ariſing in 
Ireland, he was ſent there as lord de- 
uty, and ſuppreſſed Deſmond's re- 
llion, and humbled the O Neils 
and Carrols, and brought all things 
into good order again. A French war - 
breaking out, he was recalled. Be- 
fore it was declared, the French ſhips 
of war interrupted (according to 
cuſtom) the Engliſh trade; ſo that 
we ſuffered as their enemies, while 
their ambaſſadors treated us as friends. 
The lord admiral immediately on his 
arrival, fitted out a ſmall ſquadron 
of clean ſhips, under a vigilant com- 
mander, who ſoon drove the French 
privateers from their beloved occu- 
pation, thieving, to their old trade of 
ſtarving In the ſpring fir William 
Fitz-William put to ſea with the fleet 
to guard the narrow ſeas, In the 
N mean 


| HOW 
mean time, the admiral prepared a 
royal navy, with which, that of the 
emperor Charles V was to join, and 
the earl of Surry, by ſpecial com- 
miſſion from Henry VIII, received 
the emperor's commiſſion to be ad- 
miral alſo of his navy, which con- 
fiſted of 180 tall ſhips. This com- 
miſſion is dated at London, June 8, 
1522, in the 3d year of his reign 
over the Romans, and 7th over 
the reſt of his dominions, and is very 
ample. With the united fleets the 
admiral failed over to the coaſt of 
Normandy, and June 13, 1522, land- 
ing ſome troops near Cherburgh, 
waſted and deſtroyed the country, 
after which they returned. The ad- 
miral in a few days landed again on 
the coaſt of Bretagne a ay lar 
body of forces, with which he too 
and plundered the town of Morlaix ; 
and having gained an immenſe booty, 
and opened a paſlage for the Engliſh 
troops into Campaign and Picardy, he 
fiſt detached fir William Fitz-Wil- 
ams, with a ſtrong ſquadron to 
ſcour the ſeas, and to protect the mer- 
chants, and then returned to South- 
ampton, where the emperor embark- 
ed on board his ſhip, and was ſafely 
convoyed to the port of St. Ancera 
in Biſcay. In the 14th of k. Hen- 
ry's reign, the d. his father being old 
and tired with cares, reſigned his 
high office of treaſurer, and the k. 
conferred it on his ſon the earl of 
Surry. 

HOWARD (fir Edward) was a ſe- 
cond ſon of Thomas d. of Norfolk. 
He began early to ſhew an inclina- 
tion to the ſea-ſervice ; for, in 1492 
we fnd him employed in the Flan- 
ders expedition, when k. Hen. VII 
aſſiſted the d. of Burgundy againſt his 
ſubjects. The occaſion was this, the 
Flemings, naturally a brave people, 
and fond of freedom, grew uneaſy 
under the yoke of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and began to throw it of, In 
order to this, they ſeized the town 


HOW 

and harbour of Sluys, fitted out 4 
great number of veſſels from thence, 

and plundered, under colour of 

fuing their enemies, veſſels of 
—— * diſtinction. The 
I rin this, k. Henry 
fn — of 12 ſhips under 
command of fir Edward Poynings, 
with whom went our Edward How- 
ard, then a very young man. The 
d. of Saxony, in confequenece of his 
alliance, beſieged Sluys by land, 
while fir Edward Poynings blocked it 
up by ſea; and after a moſt unpa- 
ralleHed refiſtance for 20 days, the 
bridge of communication between 
the 2 caftles taking fire accidentally, 
they ſurrendered ; and Howard was 

made a knight for his extraordi 
bravery. On k. Henry VIIT's — 
ſion to the throne, he made him his 
ſtandard - bearer, which in thoſe days 
was a mark of the higheſt confidence 
and reſpect; ſo well was his reputa- 
tion eſtabliſhed. In the 4th y. of the 
ſame reign, he was created lord high 
admiral of England, and in that ſta- 
tion conveyed the marquis of Dorſet 
to Spain, and after landing the forces 
put to ſea again, and arriving on the 
coaſt of Bretagne, landed ſome of 
his men, and ravaged the country, 
Upon this the French began to fit 
out a great fleet, to drive the Engliſh 
from their coaſts z whereupon the ad- 
miral being reinforced, fo as to have 
a fleet conſiſting of 45 fail, he im- 
mediately reſolved to attack the ene- 
my, Who were ready to come out of 
the harbour of Breſt. The ſhip on 
board which the French admiral was, 
was called the Cordelier, which was 
ſo large as to be able to carry 1200 
men, excluſive of marriners ; at this 
time there were goo, who behaved 
bravely. Sir Thomas Knevet in the 
Regent, a much leſs ſhip, attacked 
and boarded them. The action laſt- 
ed for ſome time with equal vigour 
on both fides ; at laſt both admirals 
took fire and burnt together, wherein 
: were 


without fighting. In 
of the next April, the 
to ſea again, with a fleet of 42 

of war, beſides ſmall veſſels, -and 
forced the French into the 
of Breſt ; and finding it impoſſible to 
attack them, burnt the 
around. White the admiral was thus 


arrived on the coaſt, and had taken 
ſhelter in the bay of Conquet. This 
induced him to change his meaſures, 
ſo that he reſolved firſt to deſtroy the 
gallies, if poſſible, and then to re- 
turn to the fleet ; advancing to re- 
connoitre Pregent's ſquadron, he 
found them between two rocks, on 
each fide of which, ſtood a ſtrong 
fort ; and they lay fo far up the bay, 
that he could bring none of his ſhips 
of force to engage them. Upon this 
be put the braveſt of his ſailors on 
board two gallies, and with theſe 
ventured in to try whatcould be done 
againſt all fix. He went himſelf, at- 
tended by ſir Thomas Cheyne, and 
fir John Wallop on board one of 
them, and ſent lord Ferrers, fir Hen- 
ry Sherburne, and fir William Sidney 
on board the other; and having a 
briſk gale of wind, failed directly 
into the bay, where, with his own 
galley, he attacked the French ad- 
miral : as ſoon as they were grapled, 
fir Edward Howard, followed by 17 
— his ſailors, boarded the enemy, 

were very gallantly received; 
but in the we — engagement 
the gallies ſheered aſunder, and the 
French taking that advantage, forced 
all the Engliſh upon their decks 
overboard, except one ſeaman. L. 
Ferrers in the other, did all that it 
was poſſible for a man to do; but 
having ſpent all his ſhot, and ſeeing, 


not to ſend excuſes, but to do his 
duty. This piqued him to the laſt 
« degree; and as it was his avowed 
maxim, that a ſeaman never did 
« who was not reſolute to a 
c of madneſs, ſo he took a 


reſolution of acting in the manner 


© he did.“ Thus fell the great fir 
Edward Howard, on Apr. 25, 1513. 
He was not merely a ſoldier, or 
a ſeamen, though ſo eminent in 
both characters, but we are aſſured 
he was an able ftateſman, a faithful 
counſellor, and a free ſpeaker, He 
married Alice, widow to fix William 
Parker, and daughter of lord Morley, 
by whom he had no iſſue. 

HOWARD (Charles), the ſon of 
lord William Howard, baron of Ef. 
fingham, was b. in 1536, ſerved un- 
der his father, who was an admiral, 
to the acceſſion of q. Elizabeth. In 
1559 he was ſent over to France, to 


compliment k. Charles IX. on his 


acceſſion to the throne. Some y. at- 
ter he was general of the horſe under 
the earl of Warwick, againſt the earls 
of Northumberland and Weſtmor- 
land, who had raiſed a rebellion in 
the north, and was very inſtrumen- 
tal in craſhing it. In 1571 he was 
elected knight of the (hire for W 
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In Jan. 1572 his father died. In 1573 
he was made chamberlain of the 
houſhold, and was elected knight of 
the Garter. In 1585 he was made 
lord high admiral. 'As ſoon as he was 
informed the Spaniſh Reet was ready 
to ſail, he put to ſea; but the court 
receiving advice that the Spaniards 
would make no attempt that year, 
orders were ſent to ſend 4 of the 
largeſt ſhips into port, and to dif- 
charge the ſeamen, to ſave expence, 
The admiral wrote back to excuſe his 
not complying with the order, and 
concluded with d-firing, that if his 
reaſons were thought inſufficient, the 
ſhips might remain at his own ex- 
pence. As ſoon as he had intelli- 
gence of the approach of the Spaniſh 
fleet, he, to encourage his men, 
wrought with his own hands, and 
with 6 ſhips got the firſt night out 
of Plymouth, and the next morning, 
with only 3o fail of the ſmalleſt 
ſhips, attacked the Spaniſh navy, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf both by his con- 
duct and courage, ſo that the queen 
rewarded him with a penſion for life, 
and granted, at his requeſt, a pardon 
and a penſion to capt. Flemyng the 
Pirate, who firſt brought the news of 
the Spaniſh fleet being on our coaſt, 
Sir Richard Hawkins, in his account 
of this enzagement, highly applauds 
his conduct. In 1596 he commanded 
in chief at ſea, as the earl of Eſſex 
did at land, the forces ſent againſt 
Spain; and the ſucceſs of this ex- 
p=dition was chiefly owing to his con- 


duct, and high reputation among the 


ſeamen and ſoldiers ; and upon his 
return home, the title of earl of 
Nottingham was conferred on him, 
the patent expreſſing his great ſervices 
in the y. 1588, and in this expedi- 
tion ; and was ſoon after made juſtice 
itinerant of all the foreſts ſouth of 
Trent for Ife. In 1599, when the 
ſtate was in great danger, the Spa- 
Hiards ſeeming to meditate a new 


HOW 

invaſion, and the earl of Eſſex,” they 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, acting in 
a4 manner that gave the government 
much uneaſineſs, her majeſty iſſued 
out orders for the city of London ta 
furniſh immediately 16 ſhips for the, 
reinforcement of the navy, and 6000 
men for the land ſervice ; and ſent 
the like directions into the other parts 
of the kingdom, and gave him the 
ſupreme command both of the fleet 
and army, with the high title of lord 
lieutenant of all England. When a 
diſturbance was raiſed by the earl of 
Eſſex in 1600, ſhe gave the conduct- 
ing of this affair to the lord admiral, 
who, after reducing the earl of Eſſex, 
treated him with all the kindneſs poſ. 
ſible. The fame y. he was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners 2 
executing the office of earl-marſhal of 
England, Upon the acceſſion of k. 
James, he was made choice of to of- 
ficiate as lord high-ſteward at the ce- 
remony of the coronation. Soon af- 
ter this he was named ambaſſador to 
the court of Spain, and ſet out for 
that kingdom with a retinue, wherein 
were 6 peers and 50 knights; and 
for the ſupport of this great train, he 
had an appointment of 15,0001. At 
his departure the k. of Spain made 
him preſents to the value of 20,0001, 
Being now very old and infirm, it was 
thought expedient he ſhould reſigu 
his office to the new favourite, Villiers, 
then earl of Buckingham; which he 
did upon theſe terms, that a debt of 
18001, due from him to the crown, 
ſhould be remitted ; that he ſhould 
have an annual penſion of 10001. 
and that, as earl of Nottingham, he 
ſhould take place in the houſe ac- 
cording to the deſcent of his an- 
ceſtors, and not as a new-made peer. 
Theſe terms were quickly adjuſted. 
The d. alſo made the young counteſs, 
the earl's lady, a preſent of great 
value, and behaved to him with 
more than ordinary reſpect. The 

remaig- 
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remaining part of his life he ſpent in 
retirement, to the time of his de- 
ceaſe, which happened Dec. 14, 
1624, aged 88. He was a perſon of 
integrity and candour; in pub- 
e employments magnificent ; in pri- 
vate life, hoſpitabſe. 
HOWEL (James eſq.) b. at Aber- 
nant in Carmarthenſhire, the place 
where his father was miniſter, in the 
7 1594. Howel himſelf, in one of 
is familiar epiſtles, ſays, that his 
aſcendant was that hot conſtellation of 
Cancer about the middle of the Dog 
days, After he was educated ingram- 
mar learning in the free-ſchool of 
Hereford, he was ſent to Jeſus col- 
lege in the beginning of 1610, took 
a degree in arts, and then quitted the 
univerſity, By the help of friends, 
and a ſmall ſum of money his father 
aſſiſted him with, he travelled for 3 
years into ſeveral countries, where he 
1mproved himſelf in the various lan- 
guages ; ſome y. after his return, the 
reputation of his parts was ſo great, 
that he was made choice of to be ſent 
into Spain, to recoyer of the Spaniſh 
" monarch a rich Engliſh ſhip, ſeized 
by the viceroy of Sardinia for his 
maſter's uſe, upon ſome pretence of 
3 goods being found in it. 
uring his abſence, he was elected 
fellow of Jeſus college, 1623, and 
upon his return, was patronized - by 
Emanuel lord Scroop, lord preſident 
of the north, and by him was made 
his ſecretary, As he reſided in Vork, 
he was, by the mayor and aldermen 
of Richmond, choſe a burgeſs for 
their corporation to fit in that parlia- 
ment, that began at Weſtminſter in 
the y. 1627. Four y. after, he went 
ſecretary to Robert earl of Leiceſter, 
ambaſſador extraordinary from Eng- 
land to the k. of Denmark, before 
whom he made ſeveral Latin ſpeeches, 
ſhewing the occaſion of their embaſly, 
viz. to condole the death of Sophia, 
ꝗ· dowager of Denmark, grandmother 


de- author enjoyed many beneficial em- 


oyments, and at length, about the 
beginning of the civil war, was made 
one of the clerks of the council ; but 


being extravagant in his temper, all 


the money he got was not ſufficient ta 
1 him from a jail. When the 
. was forced from the parliament, 
2nd the royal intereſt declined, Howel 
was arreſted, by order of a certain 
committee, who owed him no 
will, and carried priſoner to the Fleet; 
and having now nothing to depend 
upon but his wits, he was * to 
write and tranſlate books for a liveli- 
hood, which brought him, ſays Wood, 
a comfortable ſubſiſtance during his 
ſtay there. He is the-firſt perſon, who. 
may be ſaid to have made a trade of 
authorſhip, having written no leſs 
than 49 books on different ſubjects. 
At the reſtoration, he was made king's 
hiſtoriographer, being the firſt in Eng. 
ſays Wood, who bore that title; and 
having no very beneficial employ- 
ment, he wrote books to the laſt, He 
had a great knowledge in modern 
hiſtories, eſpecially in thoſe of the 
countries in which he had travelled, 
and he ſeems, by his letters, to have 
been no contemptible politician. As 
to his poetry, it is ſmoother, and 
more harmonious, than was very com- 
mon with the bards of his time. Our 
author died the beginning of Nov. - 
1656, and was buried. on the north 
ſide of the Temple church. His en- 
tertaining letters, many of which were 
written to the greateſt perſonages in 
England, and ſome in particular ta 
Ben Johnſon, were publiſhed in one 
vol. 8%. There have heen many edi- 
tions. | 
HUGHES (John), was the ſon of 
a worthy citizen of London, and b, at 
Marlborough, in the county of Wilts, 
Jan. 29, 1677 ; but received the ru- 
diments of his learning at private 
ſchools in London. In the earlieſt 
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ears of bis youth, he applied him- 
elf wich 'ardour to the purſuit of the 

ſiſter arts, poetry, drawing and muſic, 


in each of which by turns, he made Ho 
a conſiderable progreſs ; but for the 


Moſt part purſued and other po- 
ite 1 as agreeable amuſe- 
ments, under frequent confinement 
Im indifpoſition, and a valetudinary 
ate of health. He had ſome time 
an employment in the office of ord- 
nance, and was ſecretary to 2 . 
commiſſioners under the great ſeal, 
for purchaſin tte 
fecuring the docks and harbours of 
Portſmouth, Chatham, and Harwich. 
In the y. 1717 the lord chancellor 
Cowper (to whom Mr. Hughes was 
then but lately CROW) was pleaſed, 
without any previous ſolicitation, to 
make him his ſecretary for the com- 
miſſions of the peace, and to diſtin- 
gm him with ſingular marks of his 
vour and affection: and upon his 
lordſhip's laying down the great ſeal, 
he was, at his particular recommen- 
dation, and, with the ready concur- 
rence of his ſucceſſor, continued in 
the ſame employment under the earl 
of Macclesfield. He held this place 
to'the time of his deceaſe, which hap- 
pened Feb. 17, 1719, the very night 
in Which his tragedy, entitled, 7 he 
frege of Damaſeus, was firſt acted at the 
theatre-royal in Drury-lane. He was 
cut off by a conſumption, after a 
ainful life, at the age of 42, when 
he had juſt arrived at a comfortable 
competence, and advancing in fame 
and fortune. He was privately buried 
in the vault under the chancel of St, 
Andrew's church in Holborn, Mr. 
Hughes was happy in the acquain- 
tance and friendſhip of ſeveral of the 
greateſt men, and moſt diſtingniſhed 
genius's of the age in which he lived; 
particularly of the nobleman juſt now 
mentioned, Dr. Hoadley, the preſent 
bp. of Wincheſter, lord ch. baron Gil- 
bert, ſir Godf, Kneller, Mr. Congreve, 


lands for the Better tune 


uſq 
Invidia.—— 


poem he wrote of 1. length, that 
appeared in public. The court of Nep- 
tune was written on k. William's re- 
turn from Holland, 2 years after the 
peace, in 1699. The houſe of Naſſau, 
a Pindaric ode (printed in 1702) was 
occaſioned by the death of k. Wil- 
liam. . In the 7 170g Mr. Hughes 
—_ the public with an elegant 
tranſlation of Moliere's celebrated 
comedy, The miſanthrope. In the y. 
1712 his opera of Cahpſe and Telema- 
chus was performed at the queen's 
theatre in the Haymarket. The ode 
to the Creator of the world, occaſioned 
by the fragments of Orpheus, was 
printed in the y. 1713, at the parti- 
cular inſtance of Mr. Addiſon ; and 
is mentioned with applauſe in the 
Spectator. This, and The ecfafy, (pub- 
liſhed fince the death of the author) 
are juſtly eſteemed two of the nobleſt 
odes in our language. When our author 
was but in the 19th y. of his age, he 
wrote a tragedy, entitled, Amalaſont 
queen of the Goths, which diſplays a 
fertile genius, and a maſterly inven- 
tion. Beſides theſe poetical produc- 
tions, Mr. Hughes is author of ſeve- 
ral works in proſe, as he was an oc- 
caſional contributor to the Tatler, 
SpeFator, and Guardian. In the y. 
1715 Mr. Hughes publiſhed a very 
accurate edition of the works of our 
famous poet Edmund Spenſer, in 6 
vols. 12%. To this edition are pre- 
fixed the life of Spenſer ; an eſſay on 
allegorical poetry; remarks on The 
fairy queen ; on The ſhepherd's ca- 

| lendar ; 
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ndar, and other writings of Spen- trafted ſuch an 

2 and a ploflary, explaining the took all 

old and obſblete words, Willjam to his death. 

Duncomb, efq. has obliged the world vered his abi 

with an entire edition o this author's ſent for hi 

works in proſe and verſe, to which the poſt 

he has Peckrel ſome account of his room of Mr. 

life, from Which this article has been clined, det 

moſtly borrowed. Mr. 8 ; 

| HYDE (Wh | ol of Chenadin, ſo much i i 

was the ſon o Hyde of Dinton, — Party 

Wilts, NN b. Boba. 08, formed a deſign of ſending hi 

in 5th.y. of k. James. He was tower as 1 * who gave the k. 

in Ri the care of councils. When be was at York, 

a {chooſmalter, to whom his father had was required by the committee, ſent by 
given the vicarage of that pariſh ; and the parliament, to attend the houſe, he 
at 13 y. of age was ſent to Oxford, told them, he was come to receive his 
where he was entered in Magdalen majeſty's commands, and as ſoot as his 
all ; after ſorhe time he was admitted majefty would give leave, he would re- 
in the Middle Temple by his uncle Ni- turn to the parliament. And upon his 
cholas Hyde, who was then. treaſurer return à vote by name againſt 
of that ſociety, and afterwards lord chief him and two or three more, by Which 

juſtice of the King's Bench. In 1028, be was exempted from pardon in any 

being on the Nodotk circain be ell ill accommodation between the k. and 
bf the ſmall pox, but recovered in about parliament. The king ſome time after 
a month; and ſome time after he preſſed him to accept the office of ſe- 
ried the daughter of fir Geo Arn ary of ſtate, in the room of Mr. 
5 nd fortune in Nicholas, which he declined. In the 
Wilts, but had the misfortune to loſe her beginning of 1 he was made chan- 
by the fon px in about 6 months af- « * ſworn of the 
ter, which affected him very much. In privy- council, and knighted. Aſter 


1632, being about 24 y. of age, he 
married he eee of 
yle 


the k. and the ſame y. he loſt his fa- 
ther, which gave him a great deal of 
concern. In 1640 he was choſen to 
todo,” 1x9 in parliament, the 
borough of Wotton Wilts, and 
Shaft uy, Dorſetſhire, but made his 
eleftion for Wotton Baſſet ; and the 
next day he made a ſpeech inthe houſe; 
and that parliament being diſſolved, 
apo another being ſoon called, Mr. 
Hyde was choſen to ſerve again. He 
had from the beginning of the parlia- 
ment laid aſide his gown, and wholl 
given himſelf up to public 
and was frequently in the chair on com- 
mittees; and it was in a committee, 


that, being obliged to reprehend Oli- 
cam Juggs Fre x bryan 


ſbury, bart. maſter of requeſts to 


— — — 
in deſi rous | chancel. 
2 but he refuſed i 
a ſecond time. Upon the prince of 
Wales's going to Jerſey, he went too; 
bat the pri ing from thence in 

the there 2 


the 
ſe 


paper a. day with 
s majeſty ſent him two manuſcripts, 
fairly written, of all matters of impor- 

tance 


—— — — 
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"tance that had paſſed from the time the 
prince of Wales went from his majeſty 
mto the weſt, to the very time. that his 
majeſty himſelf went from Oxford to 
the Scottiſh army ; in which were all 
the paſſages in the y. 1645 and 1646. 
He went afterwards from Jerſey to meet 
the prince at the Hague, and ſettled his 
wife and family at Antwerp, while he 


- went an ambaſſador to Spain. Upon the 


king's reſtorat. he was appointed chan- 
cellor, was the perſon Chiefly confided in, 
and took his place in the houſe of lords 
with a general acceptance and reſpect, 
and the k, referred all matters of what- 
ever kind ſoever to him; ſo that who- 
ſoever repaired to him for his direction 
in any buſmeſs, was ſent to the chan - 
cellor. Upon the k ing's making the earl 
of Southampton treaſurer, he reſigned 
the chancellorſhip of the exchequer, 
which, at his deſire, was conferred on 
ſir Anthony Aſhley Cooper. He ap- 
peared very uneaſy upon the diſcovery 
of the marriage of the d. of Vork with 
his daughter. The k. who regarded 
him much, gave a warrant in his 
own hand-writing, to fir Stephen Fox, 
to pay the chancellor 20, 000 I. and 
created him a baron; but he refuſed an 
offer of a large parcel of crown. lands, 
as alſo being made a kt. of the Garter. 
A day or two before the coronation he 
was created an earl. The k. conſulted 
him about his marriage with the infanta 
of Portugal at the ſame time, and ſeem- 
ing to be ſet upon it, the chancellor 
defired his majeſty to refer the conſide- 
ration of it to a committee. The 
French miniſter, who was very defirous 
of the match, offered the chancellor 
10,0001. with a promiſe of as much eve 
ry year ; Which he nobly refuſed. When 
a war againſt the Dutch was propoſed, 
he oppoſed it, which gained him the 
diſpleaſure of the d. of York ; but he 


ſoon ſatisfied him. As to the ſale of 


Dunkirk, it was debated, and was gene- 
rally approved ; but the chancellor did 
not get any preſent on that account. 
He was accuſed of treaſon by the earl 


of Briſlol ; but there did not appear 
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the leaſt foundation for ſuch an accuſa” 
tion; and the k. ſent to let the houſe 
know, that, upon his own knowle 
the cc wy innocent in 1 
particulars char inſt him; 

at the NN the Jud declared 
their opinion, that the whole contained 
nothing of treaſon, though it were all 
true, When a bill was brought into 
the houſe of lords for liberty of con- 
ſcience, he ſpoke againſt it, which diſ- 
pleaſed the k. One day, when the 
chancellor and lord Arlington were a- 
lone, and the ſecretary, according ta 
his cuſtom, was ſpeaking of the many 
great miſcarriages by the licence of the 
court, and the king's giving himſelf up 
to his — the - coming in, aſked 
what they were talking upon: u 
which the chancellor ;br onde | Nat 
he would tell him honeſtly and truly, 
and was not ſorry for the opportunity. 
He faid, they were ſpeaking of his 
majeſty, bewailing the unhappy life 
he lived, both with reſpe& to himſelf, 
who, by the exceſs of pleaſures, in 
which he indulged himſelf, was indeed 
without the true delight and reliſh of 
any: and in reſpect of his government, 
which he totally neglected, and of which 
the kingdom was ſo ſenſible, that it 
could not be long before he felt the ill 
effects. The k. heard him with a great 
deal of patience, though perhaps it was 
not pleaſing to him. After the 
concluſion of a peace with the Dutch, 
and the parliament prorogued, a ſtorm 
1 to ariſe againſt the chancellor; 
and about the ſame time the chancel- 
lor met with a misfortune which affected 
him very much, the death of his wife. 
On Aug. 30, the k. ſent ſecretary Mor- 
Tice, with a warrant under the fign- 
manual, to require the great ſeal, 
which the chancellor immediately de- 
livered; and he was ſome time after- 
wards accuſed of high-treafon, and o- 
ther crimes and miſdemeanors, at the 
bar of the houſe of lords; upon which 
the king ordered him to withdraw out 
of the kingdom ; whereupon he imme- 
diately ſet out for Calais, and ſent an 


apology 
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to the houſe of lords ſor his 
ving the kingdom, which was or- 
rae by both houſes to be publicly 
burnt by the common hangman ; and 
he was ordered by the k. of France, at 
the inſligation of the Britiſh court, to 
leave his dominions. But ſoon after, 
upon its being repreſented, that he could 
not remove without manifeſt hazard of 
his life, he had leave to ſtay. In the 
mean while a bill of baniſhment paſſed 
againſt him in England; whereupon he 
employed himſelf in writing a vindica- 

tion of his conduR, and ſeemed to enj 
great tranquility of mind, and ad. 
Among all the bleſſings which God 
© had beſtowed upon him, he eſteemed 
© himſelf ſo happy in none, as in his 
* three vacations and retreats he had 
in his life enjoyed from buſineſs of 
© trouble and vexation, which gave him 
© opportunities of reflecting upon his ac- 
* tions, and fortifying his mind with 
new reſolutions againſt future encoun- 
© ters, in an entire nation to the 
« diſpoſal of almighty God.“ During 
his retirements, he compoſed the fol- 
lowing works: Animadverfions upon the 
iority and ſupremacy of the ; 
. on the Pſalms ; 2 billy of 
the civil wars ; Tranſactions to the time 
of the king's return in 1660 ; An an- 
Fwer i. Hobbes his Leviathan, to 
which he prefixed an epiſtle dedicatory 
if his majeſty would permit it; E, 
divine, moral, and political. He left be- 
ſides in MS, a ſecond part of his Hifory, 
which bath been lately publited in 
1759. His lordſhip died at Rouen, 

Dec. 19. 8 . 

- HARRINGTON (James) the eldeſt 
ſon of fir Sapcote Harrington, was 
b. in 1611. In his yonth he had a 
yu propenſity to learning, with a 
riouſneſs of temper ; but when grown 
up to manhood, was far from having 
any auſterity of diſpoſition. In the 
y. 1629 he was entered a fellow-com- 
moner of Trinity college, Oxford, 
where he not only made a confider- 
able progreſs in the learning, then in 
vogue; but alſo acquired ſeveral fo- 
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ign languages. He went firſt to 
Helland, and from thence to other fo- 
reign countries, where he confidered 
the nature of their ſeveral govern- 
ments, While he was at Rome, the 
pope performed the ceremony of con- 
rating wax-lights on Chriſtmas day, 
When his holineſs had ſanctiſied theſe 
torches, they were diſtributed to the 
people, who were very eager for them. 
r. Harrington was deſirous of have 
ing one of them ; but as it was neceſ- 
ſary to kiſs his holineſs's toe, previous 
to obtaining this bauble, he declined 
it. His companions were not ſo ſquea- 
miſh, they gained the candles, and no 
doubt laughed at the donor. When 
they returned to England, they men- 

tioned his refuſal, to the k. as a pi 

of ſtiffneſs, who telling him, he might 
have complied with the practice, he 
replied, that fince he had the ho- 
nour of 'kifling his majeſly's hand, he 
thought it beneath him to kiſs any 
other prince's foot. He eſteemed the 
conſtitution of Venice preferable to 
all others. - In 1647 he was made one 
of the grooms of k. Charles's bed- 
chamber, being recommended by the 
commiſſioners appointed by the parli- 
ament ; but was afterwards diſcharged 
from his attendance on the k. by them, 
as he did not enter into all their views. 
He was with the k. the fatal day he 
was brought to the ſcaffold, and received 
a token of his majeſty's affection. 
After which he lived a retired life, and 
compoſed his Oceana, a work well 
known political readers, and 
which, ſome of Oliver's courtiers took 
t pains to ſtifle in the birth ; and 
— was ſeized and carried 
to Whitehall; but recovered, by means 
of lady Cley pole, Oliver's favourite 
daughter. In 1649 be printed an a- 
bridgment of it. Harrington did not 
only by writing, but alſo by conver- 
fation, endeavour to propagate repub- 

lican notions, to which = he formed 
a kind of ſociety of perſons, agreeing 
with him in principles, who met night- 
ly at Miles's coffee-houſe in Palace- 
yard 
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yard Weſtminſter, and n 
ta. Aſter the reſtoration, he li 
rather more pr than during the 


uſurpation e was og upon 
by an eminent royaliſt to draw up 


ſome inſtructions of government, whic 
being 1 55 to the k. was ſo diſliked, 
thit oh December 28, 1661, he was 
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committed to the Tower, from whence 


he was afterwards "conveyed by fea, 
and ſet on ſhore on a ſort of rock op- 
ofite Plymouth, where he was con- 
ined. He, after this, fell into a de- 
clining ſtate of health, and died 
Weſtminſter in 1677. * 


{ 
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AMES VI, of Scotland, ſucceed- 

ed to the Engliſh throne by the 
name of James I, upon the death of 
g. Elizabeth, March 24, 1603, being 
then in the 37th y. of his age, and hav- 
been gp woe 222 
a y. old, on tion of q. Mary 
bis mother, who was the daughter of 
James V, fon to James IV, by 5 
ret, eldeſt daughter of our k. Hen. VII. 
He ſet out from Edinburgh April 5th, 
and was received with ſuch extrava- 
t expreſſions of Joy as ſoon as he 
foot in England, that an honeſt 
Scotchman ſaid bluntly, This people 
will ſpoil a good k. and the k. iſſued 


out a proclamation, to reſtrain the 


people from flocking to him in ſuch 
numbers On the 7th of May he 
arrived at London, having in his jour- 
ney made about 2oo knights, and 
ſoon after his arrival he made many 
more, and indeed he was very liberal 
in ur titles of all kinds. On 
the 19th March the parliament 
met, when he recommended to them 
very firongly, the union of the two 
kingdoms, of England and Scotland; 
but the king's partiality to his Scotch 
courtiers, ſo raiſed the jealouſy of the 
Engliſh that it came to nothing. 
The commons, on June 6, preſented 
an addreſs to the k. complaining of 
certain grievances, and repreſenting 
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their privileges, which they ſuppoſed 
him not thoroughly acquainted with, 
becauſe he had interfered in the de- 
bates about the controverted elections, 
which they claimed the ſole privi 

of determining. But this addreſs 
took fo ill, that ſoon after he pro- 
rogued the parliament to February. 
In the mean time he concluded a peace 
with Spain. The parliament, which 
was to have met in February 1605, 
was further prorogued to November 5, 
when a plot was diſcovered of a de- 
fign to blow up the parliament-houſe, 
3 


barrels of gun · powder being put 

in a cellar, under the lords ſe, 
which had been hired for that purpoſe, 
and covered over with coals, billets, 
and fagpots. Guy Fawks, who was 
to have ſet fire to the train, was diſ- 
covered in a cloak and boots, with a 
dark-lanthorn, tinder-box, and matches 
in his pocket, Himſelf, with his ac- 
complices were executed in January 
following ; as were not long after 
Oldcorn and Garnet, 2 Jeſuits, for con- 
cealing and abetting the plot. In 1607 
4 new tranſlation of the Bible, via. 
that now in uſe, was and 
publiſhed in 1611. Matters did not 
go very ſmooth between the k. and 
parliament in 1610. The commons 
began to complain of ſeveral griev- 
ances, ſuch as the king's profuſeneſs 
uw 


came into England to 
Elizabeth, the king's only daugh- 


On 
19th y. of his age, Henry pr. of 


marry the prin- 


princeſs was plemnized, on which oc- 
caſion there was à continued courſe of 


| 


„ taken with a new object George Vil- 


liers, which cooled his affection to his 


him lord Wheddon, viſcount Villiers, 


and earl of Buckingham. His mo- 


ther, hong a papiſt, was created 
counteſs o — and ſhe 


ing her ſon d the 
«. the papiſts met with greas en- 


in the kingdom. He was ſoon after 
made marquiſs of Buckingham, and 
lord high admiral, tho' he had never 
been at ſea, but between Dover and 
Calais. The k. having the moſt ex- 

| travagant 
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travagant notions of his prerogative, 


and being wholly influenced by this 
vain, unexperienced, and preſump- 
tuous young man, it is no wonder 
that the reſt of this reign like the 
former, was one continued ſcene of 
miſmanagement. By this means 2 
parties were formed in the nation, 
one for the court, and the other for 
the people. Prince Charles, now the 
king's only ſon, was created pr. of 
Wales in 1616. The k. was deſi- 
rous of marrying him, and a nego- 
tiation, which laſted ſeveral years, 
was carried on with the court of 
Spain, for a marriage between him 
and the infanta, daughter of Philip 
III, k. of Spain, during which time 
Gondemar the Spaniſh ambaſſador in 
England, had vaſt influence at court. 
The k. being in want of money, de- 
livered up to the ſtates of the United 
Provinces, the cautionary towns Brill, 
Rammekins, and Fluſhing, which 
were put into q. Elizabeth's hands, 
as a ſecurity for the repayment of the 
expences ſhe had been at, for 
2,728,000 florins, in heu of a debt 
of 8,000,000, which they were ob- 
liged to pay the late q. or her ſuc- 
ceſſors, beſides 18 years intereſt for 
the ſame. In 1619, q. Anne, the 
king's conſort, died of a dropſy in 
the 46th y. of her age. In 1619 
the ſtates of Bohemia, who were 
moſtly proteſtants, refuſing to own 
Ferdinand, who had been elected 
emperor, as their ſovereign, choſe 
Frederic elector palatine, 232 
to k. James, for their k. who was 
crowned November 4 following. A 
war enſuing, k. James refuſed to aſ- 
ſiſt his ſon-in-law, who in the battle 
of Prague, November 7, 1620, was 
totally routed by the imperial and 
Bavarian troops, and forced to fly 
with his q. and children into Hol- 
land. The murmurs of the people 
about the palatinate, occaſioned the 
calling of a parliament, which met 
January zoth, 1621. The k. in 
order to get money made as if he 
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would have recourſe to arms, if ds 
ther methods failed; and the coni- 
mons, that they might not ſeem to 
be wanting in their zeal, for what 
they ſo much defired, granted him 
2 \ ſubſidies ; but afterwards when 
they ſaw no preparations making for 
the war, and yet more money was 
demanded ; inſtead of readily grant- 
ing it, they drew up a remonſtrance 
about the increaſe of popery at home, 
the ſtate of the proteſtant religion 
abroad, by the neglect of vigorouſly 
_— in the defence of the pala- 
tinate, and againſt the Spaniſh match. 
Upon this the commons drew up a 


petition and preſented it with the 


remonſtrance. The former he re- 
ceived, but rejected the latter, and 
ſent them a long and angry anſwer 
to their petition, charging them! 
with uſurping upon his prerogative 
royal, and medling with things far 
above their reach; and in the end, 
objects to their calling their privi- 
leges their ancient and undoubted 
right and inheritance, and wiſhes 
they had rather acknowleged them, 
as Tre from the grace and per- 
miſſion of his anceſtors and himſelf. 
This the commons would by no 
means admit, and therefore, know- 
ing the parliament was going to be 
diſfolved or prorogued, drew up a 
roteſtation concerning their privi- 

eges, maintaining them to be their 
undoubted birth-right. The king 
hereupon ſent for the clerk of the 
houſe of commons, and command- 
ing him to produce the journal-book, 
which he having done accordingly ; 
the k. with his own hand, in full 
council, took the ſaid proteſtation 
out of the journal, declaring it to 
be invalid, null, void, and of no 
effect. Soon after, he diſſolved the 
parliament by proclamation, and 
committed to priſon ſeveral of the 
members, who were moſt active in 
maintaining their privileges. This 
open oppoſition between the k. and 
parliament, produced the 2 _ 
: wag 
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who in after times, came to be dif- 


tinguiſhed by the names of Tories 
— Whigs. On February 19, 1625 
the parliament met, and the k. a 

prehending that a war would enſue 
on the breaking off the Spaniſh 
match, made ſuch a ſpeech to them, 
as the pr. and Buckin 
affected the patriot, 


off the match, tho' the buſineſs had 
been done before, and gave largely 
for the war. The k. died at 'Theo- 
balds, March 27, 1625. In the be- 
ginning of this king's reign, a new 
officer, called maſter of the ceremo- 
nies, was inſtituted for the more ſo- 


lemn reception of ambaſſadors. K. 


James wrote a treatiſe intitled, Dæ- 
monologia, which very well correſ- 
ponds with that notable a& which 
paſſed againſt witchcraft in his 
reign, and which was repealed in 
the reign of his preſent majeſty. 
Beſides his majeſty's proſe works 
23 * folio, we have a ſmall col- 
ection of poetry, under this title, 
His majeſty's poetical exerciſes at va- 
cant hours, Edinb. I ſhall conclude 
this account of k. James's works, 
with a paſſage extracted from Mr. 
Walpole's Catalogue of royal authors, 
which he has taken from Harris's 
life of that monarch, who quotes it 
from Melvil, and which deſerves the 
attention af the admirers of that 
king's great learning. It is ob- 
« ſervable, that notwithſtanding his 
© boaſted learning, he was ſo ignorant 
of a country which had ſuch ſtrong 
* connexions with his own, that 
* when q. Elizabeth wanted to hin- 


der him from matching with a 
daughter of Denmark, Wooton. 


her embaſſador perſuaded him, that 


* the k. of Denmark was deſcended 


„but of merchants, and that few 
made account of him or his coun- 
* try, but ſuch as ſpoke the Dutch 
tongue.“ 

JAMES Il, k. ſucceeded to the 
throne of England, Feb. 6, 1684-5, 


am, who now 


efired. NP 
unanimouſly adviſed him to break 


3 
— 
on the death of his brother Charles 
IT. There had been endeavours. 
uſed to exclude him, by an act of par- 
liament, from the crown, on account 
of his being a Roman catholic ; but 
the k. his * diſſolving the par- 
liament, prevented it paſſing. On 
Apr. 23, 1685, the k. and q. were 
crowned. The k. would not receive 
the ſacrament, but all the reſt was 
done in the proteſtant form; his 
prieſts doubtleſs diſpenſing with him 


in this as well as in the coronation 


oath. The famous Titus Oates was 
tried the 8th and gth of May, before 
lord chief juſtice Jefferies for perjury, 
in relation to 2 circumſtances of his 
evidence. The witneſſes againſt him 
were almoſt all papiſts, and ſeminary. 
prieſts and Jeſuirs from St. Omers. 
He was ſentenced to pay 1000 marks 
on each indictment, to be ſtripped of 
his canonical habit, to ſtand twice in 
the pillory, and 5 times a y. after- 
ward as long as he lived ; to be im- 
priſoned for life, and to be whipped 
firſt from Aldgate to Newgate, and 
the very nextday but one, from New- 
gate to Tyburn; which was executed 
with the utmoſt ſeverity, ſo that he 
ſwooned away ſeveral times. Tho- 
mas Dangerfield was tried ſoon after, 
and ſentenced to pay 5001. to ſtand 
twice in the pillory, and to be whip- 
ed in the ſame manner as Oates ; 
which was executed, though with leſs 
ſeverity. In England, the parliament, 
(the only one in this king's reign) met 
May 19, when his majeſty promiſed 
to preſerve the religious and civil 
rights of his people. The begin- 
ing of k. James's reign was diſtur 

by 2 invaſions, one in Scotland, 
headed by the d. of Argyle, the 
other in England ; in favour of the d. 
of Monmouth, the authors of which 
were both taken and beheaded, the 
latter in England and the former in 
Scotland. Judge Jefferies was ſent 
down into the Weſt to try the priſon- 


ers, where he boaſted he had hanged 


N.vic 
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all the judges ſince 


William the Conqueror. Now every 


method was taken to eſtabliſh popery. 
In Ireland the privy-council was diſ- 


beſt to ſuit the purpoſe in view. The 
ia! her ſeveral adjourn- 


officers in his army, not qualified ac- 
— to the late teſts, declaring 
his reſolution to employ them till. 
Both houſes, and the whole king- 
dom were ſurpriſed at this ſpeech, 
and the oppoſers of the late bill of 
excluſion began now a little to open 
their eyes. The commons indeed 
voted him a ſupply ; but could not 
reliſh the employing popiſh officers m 
the army, contrary to the known 
law of the land; and addreſſed the 
k. againſt it, at which he was ſo 
much offended, that he prorogued 
the parliament, Nov. 20, All the reſt 


| of k. James's reign, till he met with 


a providential check from the enter- 
priſe of the pr. of Orange, was 
wholly employed in meaſures to make 
himſelf abſolute, and eſtabliſh po- 
pery. In Apr. 1686 he wrote a let- 
ter to the parliament of Scotland, de- 
firing them to free his Rom, catholic 
ſubjects from the reſtraints they lay 
under, and upon their not comply- 
ing, he diſſolved them. In England 
he got the Judges to declare in favour 
of his diſpenſing power. This he 
effected by ſending for them one by 
one, and talking with them privately 
in his cloſet, whence the odious name 
of cloſeting had its riſe ; by turning 
out thoſe whom he found refractory, 
and filling their places wich others he 


— 
more 0 E. He w , 

modelled his council, admitting into it 
the lord Arundel of Wardour, and 
the lord Bellaſiz, who had both been 
impeached for the popiſh plot and 
other Rom. catholics ; among whom 
was father Too his 2 and 
now every thing was hurrying on to 
eſtabliſh the Rom. . 
The k. had an army of 15,000 men; 
encamped on Hounſlow-heath, un- 
der the earl of Feverſham; and in 
the camp was a public chapel, where 
maſs was ſaid every day. This 
ſeemed plainly to indicate, that he 
intended to make uſe of force, if he 
could not bring his meaſures to bear 
without it ; which ut the rev. Mr; 
Johnſon upon publiſhing an addreſs 
to the proteſtant officers and ſoldiers 
in the army, exhorting them not to 
be the tools of the court, for ſub- 
verting their religion and liberties. 
For this, after having been nly 
degraded, he was whip} from 
Newgate to 'Tyburn, ſtood. thrice in 
the pillory, and fined 500 marks; 
but this writing being diſperſed in 
the army, made ſuch an impreſſion; 
that it tended not a little to the de- 
fection that ned in it afterward. 
The king's zeal alſo put him upon 
ſending the earl of Caſtlemain on a 
ſolemn embaſly to the pope, in order 
to reconcile the 3 nations to the holy 
ſee, But Innocent XI happening to 
be troubled with a periodical cough, 
which always ſeizing him when the 
earl was to _ an audience, his lord- 
ſhip threatned to z Whereupo 

his holineſs rep. ind Ara kat 
him word, © that if he had a mind 
to go, he would adviſe him to ſet 
* opt early in the mornng, and reſt 
at noon; becayſe it was dangerous 
« travelling in that eountry in the 
© heat of the day. In the begining 
of the y. 1687, the k. ſent his de- 
claration into Scotland, ſuſpending, 
by virtue of his ſovereign authority, 
prerogative royal, and abſolute pow- 
er, all laws againſt the W 
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And, Apr. 4, be publiſhed the like 
pri wh 2 liberty of conſcience 
m England, only notin quite ſo high 
a ſtyle. He ſent mandates to admit 
Rom. catholics into preferments in 
the univerſity of Oxford. He did 
all he could to gain the members of 
parliament, 'but not- ſucceeding, he 
diſſolved them on July 2; and find- 
ing ſuch a general 3 in the 
nation to popery and arbitrary er, 
he never durſt venture to — 
other parliament. On july 3, Fer- 
dinand Dada, who had been about 
the king's perſon ever ſince his ac- 
ceſſion, being inveſted with the cha- 
rater of the pope's nuntio in Eng- 
land, made his public entry at Wind- 
ſor, with all the formality of a po- 
Piſh proceſſion. On Jan. 2, 1687-8, 
a proclamation was publiſhed, that 
the q. was with child, and ordering 
a thankſgiving on that account. The 
k. was now deſpairing of every me- 
thod but force, began to augment his 
army and fleet, and the new com- 
miſſions were almoſt all beſtowed on 
Popiſh officers. He afterward order - 
ed ſome entire regiments from Ire- 
land. On Apr. 27, 1688, came out 
a ſecond declaration for liberty of 
conſcience, which the biſhops were 
ordered to ſee read in all "churches 
and chapels. Some of the biſhops 
obeyed, and it was read in a few 
churches, when the con tions 
generally went out. Butthe archbp. 
of Canterbury, and 6 other biſhops, 
reſolved not to obey the order, and 
went and preſented a petition to the 
k. againſt it. They were upon this, 
June 8, ſummoned before the coun- 
cil, and adhering to their petition, 
were ſent to the Tower, privately as 
it were, by water; but this did not 
hinder multitudes flocking to the wa- 
ter-fide, deſiring their g, and 
applauding — encouraging their 
conſtancy. Two days after, June 
10, the q. was ſaid to be delivered of 


a prince (the preſent pretender). On 
Ver. II. 
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June 15. the 7 biſhops were tried for 
a libel againſt the k. and government, 
and were acquitted ; upon which a 
univerſal joy run through the nation, 
and the army ſhouted for it in the 
king's hearing, The k. was now 
willing to — w far he could de- 

d upon army. inning 
with lord Licchfield's — 
ordered them to take their arms, and 
immediately commanded ſuch officers 
and ſoldiers as would not contribute 
to the of the laws and 
teſt, to lay them down; which they 
all did except 2 captains and a few 
popiſh ſoldiers-; at which he was fo 
aſtoniſhed, that he ſtood ſpeechleſs 
— ſome time, and then bad them 
take up their arms again; adding, 
with 2 fallen air, that he would — 
hereafter do them the honour to aſk 
their advice. And now he began to 
new model the army, by caſhiering 
proteſtants, and putting papiſts in 
their room ; but this only diſguſted 
the army the more. The fleet was 
no better diſpoſed to favour the views 
of the king ; for vice-admiral Strick- 
land attempting to have maſs ſaid 
on board his ſhip, it occaſioned ſuch 
a diſturbance among the ſailors, that 
they were with difficulty reſtrained 
from throwing the prieſts over-board. 
Now the nation in general began in 
earneſt to think of means for pre- 
ſerving their religion and liberties 
from 12 utterly deſtroyed; and 
ſeveral of the nobility and gentry 
going abroad, waited on the pr. of 
Orange at the Hague. The prince 
being invited over, as ſoon as the 
k. knew it, he a in the utmoit 
conſternation ; aboliſhed the com- 
miſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs, took 
off the bp. of London's ſuſpenſion, 
reſtored the city to their charter ; but 
all this came too late, it was evident- 
ly the reſult of neceflity, not incli- 
nation. When the k. heard of the 
prince's landing, he ordered his ar- 
my, under the earl of Feveriham, to 

O rendezvous 
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rendezvous on Saliſbury plain-; but 
finding he could not rely on his ar- 
my, returned to London, and on 
Dec. 10, at night left Whitehall in 


_ diſguiſe, in order to go to France. 


At his departure he ſent a letter to 
the earl of Feverſham to diſband his 
forees. The k. bavingembarked on 
board a ſmall veſſel near Feverſham, 
before he could fail; was ſtopped by 
a number of fiſhermen and others, 
who rifled him, and _ — 
with great indignity, taking him 

a popith —— to fir 
Edward Hales, who attended him 
in his flight. A conſtable coming on 
board knew him, and behaved in a 
very reſpectful manner. The k. find- 
ing he was known, was deſirous to 
be gone; but the people brought 
him, as it were by force, to an inn 
in the town, where he Tent for the 
earl of Winchelſea, who prevailed 
with bim, much againſt his incli- 
nation, to go back to London, where 
en Dec. 16 he arrived at Whitehall. 
The pr. of Orange having iſſued out 


_ declaration for a free parliament, 


the k. who was at Rocheſter, dread- 
ing the conſequences of it, withdrew 
himſelf privately about 3 in the morn- 
mg, with only the d. of Berwick, 
his natural ſon, and 2 others ; he 


_ embarked, and with a favourable 


wind arrived at Ambleteux in France ; 
from whence he immediately repair- 
ed to St. Germains. Where, after 
having loft the battle of the Boyne, 
in Ireland, he paſſed: his days till his 
death, which happened in 1701. Mr. 
Walpole, in his Catalogue of royal 
authors, has inferted k. James, as « au- 
thor of Memoirs of his own life, and 
campaigns, to the Refloration. The ori- 
ginal in Engliſh is preſerved in the 
Scotch college at Paris. Memoirs of 
the Evehfp affairs, chiefly naval, from 
ale year 1660 to 167 3, written by his 
royal higneſs James d. of York, un- 
der his adminiſtration of lord high 
admiral, &c. publiſhed from his ori- 
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ginal letters, and other royal autho- 
rities; Lond. 1729. Though this 
work is aſcribed to k. James, it is 
thought to be drawn up by ſecretary 
Pepys. Three letters from k. James 
were publiſhed by Will. Fuller, gent. 
1702; with other papers relating to 
the court of St. Germains, and are 
faid in the title page to be printed by 
command.“ 9 1 

JANSENIUS (Corneille) a very 
learned divine of the 17th century, b. 
near Leerdam in Holland, of Rom. 
catholic parents, and ſtudied at Lou- 
vain; where he imbibed the ſentĩ- 
ments of St. Auguſtin, which he af- 
terward defended with ſo much clear- 
neſs, and which this learned faculty 
have maintained with ſo much zeal, 
againſt the enemies of this great Dr. 
It was there he entered into a ſtrict 
connexion with the famous abbot of 
St, Cyran, who drew from the ſame 
ſource, the ſame opinions; and hav- 
ing rejoined him at Paris, he took 
upon himſelf, at his ſolicitation, the 
education of ſome children of qua- 
lity ; and was very much efteemed 
there : ſome time after, the abbot 
having retired to Bayonne, Janſe- 
nius followed him, and they gave 
themſelves up to the ſtudy of St. Au- 
guſtin and the other fathers, with 
indefatigable pains. The biſhop of 
Bayonne made principal of the col- 
lege which he — which poſt 
Janſenius kept, till the biſhop hav- 
ing been tranſlated, and his friend 
returned to Paris, he took the route 
of Flanders, and was received a Dr. 
of Louvain in 1619 ; and a little time 
after added to the ordinary profeſſors 
of Louvain. The reputation he ac- 
quired in the univerſity, cauſed him 
to be twice deputed to Spain upon 
affairs of conſequence ; and among 
other favours, he obtained a revoca- 
tion, which the Jeſuits: had obtained 
to teach philoſophy and polite lite- 
rature at Louvain ;. a crime they have 
never forgiven him. The k. of _ 

ma 


made him pi of the holy Scrip- 
ture, and in this employ he com 


commentaries on ſeveral parts of the 
ſacred writings. '- He was author of 
ſome other writings, but the limits 
of this work will not it me to en- 
ter into the diſputes between him 
and his antagoniſts, Philip III, k. 
of Spain, nominated him bp. of Ypres, 
to the care of which he entirely gave 
himſelf. He died in 1638. 
JEROME of Pragae, ſo named, 
becauſe he was of city, was a 
learned diſciple of John Huſs. He 
travelled a great deal, and was made 
maſter of arts in the moſt famous 
univerſities. He embraced the doc- 
trine of Wickliffe, and joined with 
John Huſs to eſtabliſh it. He went 
to Conſtance to aſſiſt his maſter ; but 
the day after his arrival, he fled away, 
fearing to be put in priſon as well as 
Huſs. He wrote to the emp. Sigiſ- 
mund, and to the council, to aſk for 
a ſafe conduct. They offered him one 
to come, but not to return; he cauſ- 
ed a proteſtation to be fixed up, by 
which he declared, that he would 
appear at the council to juſtify him- 
ſelf, if they granted him a ſafe conduct; 
and demanded of the lords of Bohe- 
mia, that this declaration might be 
regi . As he was on the road on 
his return to Bohemia, he was ſeized 
and carried to Conſtance. Being in- 
terrogated in a judicial manner by 
the council, Sept. 23, 1415, he ac- 
knowleged the articles condemned 
in the writings of John Huſs, were 
juſtly condemned as heretical. At 
another ſeſſion, he retracted this, and 
ſpake of John Huſs as a ſaint; and 
id, the fear of being burnt had 
made him cowardly to agree to what 
was againſt his conſcience, in con- 
demning the doctrine of Wickliffe 
and Huſs, and that he was aſhamed 
of this weakneſs. He was con- 
demned to be burnt, May 3o, 1416, 
and ſang as he went to the fire, 


His aſhes were 


flang into the Rhine 
JESUS CHRIST. The time af 
pointed by the Divine Wiſdom for the 
coming of the Meſſiah into the world 
dra 1 nigh, the angel Gabriel was 
0 God to the virgin Mary, to 
* let her know that ſhe was fo highly 
* favoured;” as to be made choice of 
for the mother of him, who ſhould be 


© called the Son of the | Higheſt; and 


© ſhould reign over the houſe of ſacob 
* for ever; and of whoſe kingdom 
there ſhould be no end; that 18, of 
the Meſſiah, or Redeemer of the world. 
The bleſſed virgin then lived in a city 
of Galilee, called Nazareth, ſituated in 
the ſouth · weſt part of Galilee. It is at 
preſent, according to Mr. Maundrell, 
who viſited it in 1697, only an incon- 
ſiderable village, fituate in a kind of 
round hollow on the top of an 
high hill. Here is a convent built 
over, What is ſaid to be the place of A- 
nunciation, or where the bleſſed 4 
received the joy ful meſſage brought her 
by the angel. Here is alſo ſhown the 
houſe of Joſeph. Soon after the bleſ- 
fed virgin had received the the heaven- 
ly meſſage above mentioned, there 
went out a decree from Octavius Cæ- 
* ſar Auguſtus, that all the Roman 
world ſhould be taxed ;* that is, 
ſhould have their names and conditions 
of life ſet down in court-rolls, accord- 
ing to their families, in order to be 
taxed, © And all went to be taxed, 
every one into his own city, And 
* Joſeph alſo went up from Gatilee, our 
* of the city of Nazareth to judea, to 
* the native city of David, which is 
* cal'ed Bethlehem, becauſe he was of 
* the houſe and lineage of David, to be 
* taxed, with Mary his eſpouſed wife, 
being great with child. And fo it 
* was, that while they were there, the 
* days, wereaccompliſhed that ſhe ſhould 
* be delivered ; and ſhe brought forth 


her firſt- born ſon, our ever · bleſſed and 

to be adored Redeemer Jz5ys, and 

. 8 him in ſwadling cloaths, _— 
2 s 
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| laid him in a manger, becauſe there 


«was. no. room for them in the inn. 


- Bethlehem is 2 hours travel, or 6 miles 
to the ſouth-weſt from Jeruſalem, At 


8 days old, according to the cuſtom of 
the Jews, he was circumciſed, and 
Jeſus. * And when the days of 


P the Yirgin's purification were accom- 


* pliſhed, they brought him to Jeruſa- 
© lem to preſent him to the Lord. 


This city in the time of Abraham was 


called Salem; but in the time of Jo- 
ſhua, when it was poſſeſſed by the Je- 
buſites, it was named Jebus 3 from 
theſe two names joined together, form- 
ing Jebuſalem, ſome ſe the name 
of Jeruſalem was formed. Before the 
holy child Jeſus was brought from Beth- 
lehem to Jeruſalem, there came wiſe 


men from ſome country or countries 


lying eaſt of Jeruſalem, inquiring after 
—_—_ — lately born Kin 75 the 
At which Herod, then Ling of 
Judea, being alarmed, reſolved forth- 
with to provide for his own ſecurity in 
the throne, by cutting off the new-born 
ing. The more ſurely to effect this, 
he ſends the wiſe men to Bethlehem, 
where he underſtood that Chriſt was 
born, giving them directions to brin 
* him word again when they had fo 
* the young child, that he might come 
and worſhip him alſo. Thus uſual 


is it for wicked men, under ſome ſpe- 


cious pretence of religion, like the Scots 
coyenanters in k. Charles I's time, to 
endeavour to bring about their moſt 
irreligious and deviliſh purpoſes. But 


the over-ruling providence of God en- jo 


tirely defeated the deſign of Herod, by 
admoniſhing the wiſe men, in a dream, 
not to return to him, but to depart in- 
to their own country another way, and 
by the ſame method directing Joſeph 
to flee with the hol 922 into 
Egypt. Herod, when he ſaw he was 
* mocked of the wiſe men, was exceed- 
ing wroth, and ſent forth and ſlew all 
© the children that were in Bethlehem, 
and in all the coaſt thereof, from two 
years old and under, according to the 
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« time which he had diligently inquired 
* of-the wiſe men.” 2 of 


children then ſlain, according to Ma- 
crobius, a heathen, were 14000. And 
ſo extremely jealous was Herod of the 
ill conſequences which might hereafter 
ariſe to him from the new-born ki 
ſhould he not be timely took out of 
way; that he would not venture to ex- 
empt, from the the general maſſacre 
of the young children, a ſon of hisown, 
then at nurſe in thoſe parts : of which 
the emperor Auguſtus being informed, 
it drew from him that ſharp but juſt 
reply, that he would rather be He- 
* rod's. ſwine than his ſon ;* his ſwine 
being fafe, in the Jews were for- 
bidden to eat {wines fleſh, and there- 
fore, were in no danger of being killed 
by him. By this maſſacre of the in- 
nocent babes in and about Bethlehem, 
there, in a more eminent manner than 
before, was fulfilled that which was 
ſpoken by Jeremy the prophet, ſaying, 
In Rama was there a voice heard, la- 
* mentation, and weeping, and great 
* mourning 3 Rachel weeping for her 
children, and would not be comfort- 
* ed, becauſe they are not ;* that is, 
were dead. Now Rama lying within 
the coaſt or neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem, tho” it was ſituated in a diffe- 
rent tribe, namely that of Benjamin, 
the youngeſt ſon of Jacob, and whom 
only {beſides Joſeph) he had by his wife 
Rachel: for no ſooner was Rachel de- 
livered of this her younger ſon, bat ſhe 
died, as ſhe was with her huſband ona 
journey from Bethel to Bethlehem, 
which latter ſhe was come near to, but 
yet in the border of Benjamin. On. 
which account, upon the murdering of 
the innocents at Rama as well as in 
Bethlehew, the lamentations wy —— 

mothers in ral is properly 
ntly iced by . of 
hel; foraſmuch as from her not 
only the Benjaminites of Rama ſprung, 
but alſo becauſe ſhe lay buried in thoſe 
parts : her tomb is to this day known, 
in the road from Jeruſalem e 
m: 
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lehem : they may be right as to the 
ſpat ; but that tomb cannot be the ſame 
which Jacob built, it being . plainly of 
a modern Turkiſh ſtructure. Herod 
being dead, Joſeph, by the direction of 
an angel returned with the holy Jeſus, 
and the bleſſed virgin his mother, into 
the land of Iſrael. But hearing that 
* Archelaus reigned in Judea, in the 
* ſtead of his father Herod, he was a- 


* fraid to go thither : notwithſtanding, 


being warned of God in a dream, be 
© turned aſide into the parts of Galilee, 
* and came and dwelt again at Naza- 
* reth, where he had formerly lived; 
whence not only our bleſſed Saviour 
was, according to a current prophecy 
—_ a Nazarene, but his diſciples 
ikewiſe were at firſt diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Nazarenes. After this the 
ſacred hiſtory concerning our Saviour 
is ſilent, till in the 12th year of his age 
he went up with Joſeph and Mary to 
Jeruſalem at the paſlover time. The 
reaſon of our Lord's coming up now is 
EW thought to have been in or- 
to his being examined by the Jewiſh 
doctors in the temple, that he might 
be admitted to the eating of the next 
paſſover, according to the cuſtom of 
the Jews, whoſe uſual admiſſion to the 
was at 13 years of age. The 
feſtival being ended, and Jeſus, though 
ſo very young, having diicourſed pub- 
licly in the temple with the doc- 
tors or learned men of the Jews, to the 
admiration of all that heard him ; re- 
turned back again to Nazareth, where 
he lived in all due reverence to Joſeph 
and Mary, until he entered upon his 
blic miniſtry. For though as to his 
vine nature he was equal with God, 
and was no other than God ; yet was 
he pleaſed, for the redemption of man · 
kind, not only to be made fleſh, but 
alſo in the fleſh to make himſelf of no 
tation, taking upon him the form 
a ſervant, or man, and during the 
former part of his life working with 
his reputed father, who was by trade 
no more than a carpenter, Hereu 
aur Saviour is ſtiled, by way of ſcorn 
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and contempt, the 's ſon, and 
alſo the carpenter. In this mean ö 
did our bleſſed Lord vouchſafe toexetci 
himſelf, till he began to be about 30 
years of age, when he was baptized of 

hn, ſurnamed the Baptiſt, and not 

g after entered firſt upon his mini- 
firy, being now 30 years of age com- 
plete ; the age required in the Jewiſh 
church for entering into the miniſtry. 
Our bleſſed Lord, aſter he had been 
baptized in the river Jordan, was mov- 
ed by the Holy Spirit to retire from 
Jordan up higher into the mountains 
and more ſolitary parts of the wilder-- 
neſs, where he continued 40 days, with- 
out eating, in order to conflict with the 
temptations of the devil; and fo, 
what befel himſelf, and by his own 
deportment therein, to teach all hi 
followers what they were to 
from the fame common enemy of man- 


few days, and having there begun his 
miniſtry, by in FY Andrew, and 
John the evangeliſt, and receiving them 


for his diſciples, and after that receiv- 
ing Peter in like manner, he ſets forth 
for Galilee, where he received Philip 
and Nathaniel as diſciples, and was, 
three days after, invited to a 
at Cana of Galilee, where he wr 
his firſt miracles, particularly the chan- 
ging water into wine at the above mar- 
riage-feaſt. From hence he went to 
Cana of um, and thence to 
—— to the firſt paſſover after his 
ptiſm and entrance on his miniſtry, 
where he worked many miracles, and 


converted, others, Nicodemus. 
Afterwards, with bis diſciples, he with- 
drew from Jeruſalem into another 


again 
fling wa a city of Samaria call- 
— 8 0 he reſted himſelf a 


= - -. 

ria: from whence, after a ſhort ſtay of 
two days, he purſued his journey to Ga- 
lilee. The ſeaſon approaching for the 
celebration of the paſſover, he repaired 
to Jervfalem for the ſecond time after 
his entrance on his miniſtry. At this 
paſſover he wrought a great miracle by 
curing an impotent man, at the pool of 
Betheſda, who had been ſo 38 years. 
The paſſover being over, our Lord re- 
turned into Galilee and came into Na- 
rateth; and 2 he made choice of 
Capernaum for his reſidence, yet he 
frequently viſited the other parts of Ga- 
lilee, teaching in their ſynagogues, and 
healing all manner of diſeaſes, Tho 
the time of the paſſover again return- 
ed, yet our bleſſed Saviour, in his in- 
finite wiſdom, faw it not convenient to 
up to Jeruſalem as uſual, and there- 
ſtaid in Galilee, and not long after 
choſe his 12 apoſtles. He ſoon after 
delivered to a multitudinous audience 
his divine and ever memorable ſermon 
on the mount, called the mount of Be- 
atitudes, from our Saviour's beginning 
his ſermon with them, and which lies 
north of the ſea of Galilee, and not 
far from Capernaum. Having ended 
his ſermon, he came down from the 
mount or little hill (for it is but a ſmall 
riſing) and entered into Capernaum, 
where he cured the centurion's ſervant, 
and the day after went into a city called 
Nain, in Galilee, not many leagues from 
mount Tabor, where he raiſed to life 
the widow's ſon that was dead, then 
carrying to his grave. Our Lord be- 
ing come again unto the weſtern fide 
of the ſea of Galilee, worked many 
miraculous cures ; after which he de- 
termined once more to viſit his own 
town Nazareth; but finding the inha- 
| birants ttrongly prejudiced againſt him, 
© he could Þ there no mighty work, 
© ſave that he laid his hands upen a few 
* fick folk, and healed them.“ Here- 
upon our bleſſed Saviour, leaving them, 
went about all the other cities and vil- 
lages, preaching the Goſpel, and heal- 
ing every ſickneſs, and ſent his apoftles 
forth for the ſame purpoſes, enduing 
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them with a ſufficient power, who aftey 
finiſhing that part of their miniſtry re- 
turned to him. Hereupon he took them 
and went privately aſide into a deſert 
pay belonging to Bethſaida, to which 

crofled over the ſea of Galilee, 
which is alſo called the ſea of Tiberias 
from' the city of Tiberias, built by He- 
rod the tetrarch of Galilee on its weſt-' 
ern ſhore, and ſo called by him in ho- 
nour of Tiberius Cæſar. The people 
obſerving Jeſus and his diſcip 
parting, over to the other fide of the 
ſea, went round on foot till they met 
with our Lord again. When our Lord 
having given them many inſtructions, 
— evening. before he diſmiſſed 
them, miraculouſly fed them, being 
about oo, with only 2 loaves and 
{mall fiſhes, there being left, after all, 
no fewer than 12 baſkets full of the 
fragments, which remained over and 
above unto them that had eaten. After 
this our Lord ſent his apoſtles back tq 
the weſtern fide of the fea, and with- 
drew himſelf into a mountain alone to 
pray ; where having tarried till about 
the' 4th watch of the night, he came 
to his diſciples, walking upon the ſea, 
The day following the returned 
to the weſtern ſide to ſeek him. About 
this time was celebrated the third paſ- 
ſover after our Saviour's public entrance 
on the miniſtry; during which our 
Lord alſo ſtaid at Galilee. After this, 
our Saviour viſited the coaſts of Tyre 
and Sidon, where he cured the daughter 
of a woman of Canaan, who was a 
Greek, a Syro-Phcenician, by nation. 
The territories of Tyre and Sydon 
lay to the weſt and north of Galilee. 
The inhabitants of this tract were de- 
ſcendents of Canaan, and many of them 
nor expelled by the Iſraelites z whence 
it ſeems to have retained the name of 
Canaan, Having ſtaid in theſe = 
as long as he thought proper, our 
again departed from thence, and came 
to the ſea of Galilee, fetching a com- 
paſs through the midſt of the coaſts of 
Decapolis, and fo coming to the eaſtern 
ſhore of the ſea, Having performed 

great 
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pay the tribate-money, yearly gathered 


of all Jews above 20 years of age, for 
the uſe of the temple. The feaſt of 
Tabernacles being at hand, ſome of his 


t as it were ſecretly, paſ- 
ſing through Samaria, and arriving at 
Jeruſalem about the midft of the feaſt, 
appeared publicly in the temple, _ 
ing and inſtructing the people. 
Lord knowing — the nl of the 
Jews had now reſolved upon his death, 
uſed at nights to retire out of Jerafalem 
to the mount of Olives, on of 
which ſtood Bethany, where 
and his fiſters Mary and Martha lived. 
This mount lay a little without ſeruſa- 
lem, on the eaſt fide of it, the valley 
of Jehoſophat, lying between both. 
Our Saviour left Jeruſalem after the 
feaſt of Tabernacles, and returned to it 
again at the feaſt of Dedication, which 
began on the 25th of the Hebrew 
month Ciſleu, 8 is computed to have 


; 


7 
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5 


rus was dead, and 
whom he miraculouſly raiſed 
ife ; which miracle, though it was the 
means of converti 

filled others of them with 


8 


of the Jews, 


t 


to ſuffer himſelf now to be delivered up 
to the power of the Jews ; he therefore 
leaving Ephraim, and paſſing thro” the 
midft of Samaria and Galilee, came in- 
to the country beyond Jordan, taking 
occaſion to acquaint the apoſtles in the 
way what ſhould ſhortly befal him : that 
he ſhoald be betrayed unto the chief- 
prieſt, and crucified ; at the ſame time 
adding, for their conſolation, that he 
ſhould riſe again the zu day. In this 
journey our paſſed throꝰ Jericho, 
fix days before the paſſover, and then 
thro — where he ſtaid the Sab- 
bath - day, and the next day continued 


his journey to Jeruſalem; and, going 


over part of mount Olivet, he ſent two 
of his diſciples to the village over againft 
them, to him an afs with its foal, 
our Lord determining to ride 4 the 
aſs into Jeruſalem, according to 

hecy of Zachariah concerning the Mef- 
iah. Many of thoſe who were come 


to Jeruſalem to the feaſt, met him wich 


fall chis year on our 16th of December, 
Q 4 branches 
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branches of palm trees in their hands, 
to demonſtrate their joy on this occa- 
fion, and aſhered him into the city of 
Jeruſalem, crying. Hoſanna! bleſſed 
© is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. Bleſſed be the kingdom of our 
* father David, that cometh in the name 
© of the Lord, Hoſanna in the higheſt ! 
Jeſus being entered the city, thus at- 
tended, went into the temple, and caſt 
out them that bought and ſold, over- 
threw the tables of the money-changers, 
and afterwards, in the fame place, cu- 
red the lame and the blind, and taught 

many. In the evening he went to 
thany with the 12, and lodged there, 
On the morrow (anſwering to our 
Monday in the paſſion-week) he re- 
turned to the temple, and finding thoſe 
that bought and ſold got together again 
there, he turned them out again, and 
would not ſo much as ſuffer any man 
to carry any veſſel or goods through the 
temple, and never more returned to 
Jeruſalem, but abode at Bethany, till 
the night (anſwering to our Thurſday 
in on-week) wherein he would 
leaſe to ſuffer himſelf to be betrayed. 
uring our Lord's ſtay at Bethany, as 
he was fitting at meat in the houſe of 
Simon the leper, who ſome think was 
otherwiſe called Lazarus, there came 
a woman, having an alabaſter box of 
recious ointment, and poured it on his 
44 3 Thurſday evening, when the 
222 began, our Lord goes from 
thany to Jeruſalem, and there, with 
the 12 apoltles, eat the paſſover; and 
having inſtituted the ſacrament, which 
we call the Lords's Supper, and per- 
formed ſome other acts of piety, he re- 
turned to the mount of Olives, paſſing 
over the brook Cedron, which runs 
at the foot of the mount of Olives, 
and came to a place called Gethſe- 
mane, to 1 * whither he often- 
times reſorted with his diſciples, and 
which therefore was well known to the 
traitor Judas. Accordingly Judas look - 
* this as a convenient opportunity 
to betray him, having received a band 
of officers from the chief. prieſts and 


louſly delivered himſelf from the ſews, 
and who could have commanded legions 
of acts to defend him, permitted 
himſelf to be taken, that he might die 


for man's redemption, for which he 
came into the world ; he not only re- 
proved Peter for attempting to reſcue 
him, but alſo mercifully reſtored the ear 
which Peter had cut off from the head 
of one of the high-prieſt's ſervants. 
He was led away to Annas firſt, who 
was father-in-law to Caiaphas, the 
high-prieſt for that year. But Annas 
forthwith ordered him to be had before 
Caiaphas himſelf, with whom were 
aſſembled the ſcribes and elders. When 
the morning was come, the rulers of 
the Jews led Jeſus into the judgment- 
hall to accuſe him to Pilate By 01: 
governor, and to get ſentence of cruci- 
fixion pronounced againſt him ; which 
having obtained, by remonſtrating to 
Pilate that he was not Cæſar's friend if 
he did not condemn him, the govern- 
or's ſoldiers took him into the common 
hall, called the Pretorium, where they 
mocked and cruelly uſed him, After 
which they led him to Golgotha, or 
Calvary, where they crucified the Lord 
of life, between two thieves ; who ſome 
time after, commending his ſpirit into 
the hands of God, gave up the ghoſt. 
When the evening was come, Joſeph, 
a rich man, and counſellor of Arima. 
thea, came to Pilate, and begged the 
body of Jeſus; which being granted, 
he and Nicodemus came and took it 
down, and wound it in linen, with the 
ſpices prepared by Nicodemus, as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury, Now, 


in the place where Jeſus was crucified, 


there was a garden, in which Joſeph 


had cauſed a new tomb to be hewn out 


of the rock, wherein they laid the body 
of Jeſus, rolling a great ſtone to the 
door of the ſepulchre. St. Cyril _ 

ü t. 
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St. Jerome, who lived in the 4th cent. 
inform us, that this ſtone was to be 

ſeen in their time, It was for a 1 
while kept in the church of the ſe- 
pulchre ; but the Armenians not ma- 
ny years ſince, ſtole it from thence 
by a ſtratagem, and conveyed it to a 
chapel belonging to them, near Sion 
e, ſituated on the ſpot where 
ailaphas's houſe ſtood ; and which 
ſtone they ſay, is depoſited there 
under the altar. On the firſt day of 
the week, very early in the morning, 
our Lord aroſe, and ſhewed himſelf 
firſt to Mary Magdalene, whoſe great 
love to her Saviour had thus early 
led her to viſit his tomb. After this, 
our Lord appeared to 2 of his diſci- 
ples, as they were going to Emmaus, 
Whither he went with them, being 
about 7 or 8 miles from Jeruſalem, 
to the weſt of it; it was afterwards 
made a city, and a Roman colony, 
and called Nicopolis. He afterwards 
appeared to his diſciples at Galilee ; 
again at the ſea of Tiberias or Ga- 
lilee ; he was alſo ſeen at ſeveral 
Other times, by Peter alone, then of 
the 12 ; after that, of above 500 
brethren at once ; andagain of James, 
the firſt bp. of Jeruſalem ; then of all 
the apoſtles, But the places where 
he was thus ſeen, are not particular- 
ly recorded in holy writ, excepting 
thoſe already mentioned ; and the 
place where he made his laſt appear- 
ance, when he aſcended, which re- 
mains therefore only to be ſpoken of. 
The apoſtles then being returned out 
of Galilee to Jeruſalem, and our 
Lord being there, on the 40th day af- 
ter his 1 © aſſembled to- 
* gether with them, commanded 
them, that they ſhould not depart 
« from Jeruſalem, till they had re- 
« ceived the promiſe of the Holy 
« Ghoſt,” After which, er given 
them ſuch inſtructions as he thought 
good, he led them forth to mount 
Olivet, as far as to Bethany. Here 
he lift up his hands, and bleſſed them, 
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them, they beheld that he was parted 
from them, taken up, and carried into 
heaven, a cloud receiving him out 
of their ſight. .* And while 
looked up ſtedfaſtly towards hea- 
+ ven, as he went up, behold 2 men 
* ſtood by them in white apparel, who 
« ſaid, ye men of Galilee, why ſtand 
« ye gazing up into heaven? this 
* ſame- Jesvs, which is taken from 
6 = into heaven, ſhall ſo come in 
© like manner as ye have ſeen him 
go into heaven? From hence 
therefore, we Chriſtians, - < Look for 
* the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
* Cxr15T, who ſhall change our vile 
body, that it may be faſhioned like 
© his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able even 
to ſubdue all things unto him- 
* ſelf.” ' And though, It doth not 
« yet appear what we ſhall be; yet, 
we know, that when Hz ſhall ap- 
« pear, we ſhall be like him; for we 
© ſhall ſee him as he is. And every one 
* that hath this hope in him, puriſi- 
eth himſelf as he is pure. Amen.” 

JEWEL (John) bp. of Saliſbury, 
b. May 24, 1522, at Buden in De- 
vonſhire, and educated at the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. He was indefa- 
tigable in his ſtudies, by which means 
he rendered himſelf maſter of moſt 
kinds of learning. After his taking 
his degree of bachelor of arts, he 
became a noted tutor, and privately 
inſtructed his pupils in proteſtant prin- 
ciples. He was choſen rhetoric pro- 
feſſor or reader in his college, which 
office he diſcharged 7 y. with 
applauſe. After the death of bing 

enry, he publicly declared himfl 
a proteſtant. He was preſented to 
the rectory of Sunningwell in Berk- 
ſhire ; during the whole reign of k. 
Edward VI he was a zealous promo- 
ter of the reformation ; ſo that to 
avoid the perſecution in q. Mary's 
reign, he An obige to go beyond 
ſea. Upon the death of q. Mary he 
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of popery. 
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returned to England, with other Eng- 
liſh exiles.. He was one of the 16 
divines who held a public diſputation 
in Weſtminſter abbey, upon the chief 
controverted points between the pa- 
8322 proteſtants. As a reward 

r his great merit and learning. he 
was conſecrated biſhop of Saliſbury, 
Jan. 21, 1559-60, in which eminent 
ſation he behaved in a moſt diligent 
and exemplary manner. He diſtin. 
guiſhed himſelf by writing and 
preaching in the defence of the church 
of England, and againſt the errors 
| For, in 1560, on the 
2d Sunday before Eaſter, he made a 
public challenge, (in the ſermon he 
then preached at St Paul's croſs) to 
all the Rom. catholics in the world, 
to produce but one clear and evident 
teſtimony, out of any father, or fa- 
mous writer, who flouriſhed within 
600 y. after Chriſt, for any one of 
the articles which the Romaniſts at 
this day maintain againſt the church 
of England. He died Sept. 23, 1571, 
in the goth y. of his age. He was 
2 man who bore an extreme good 
cbaracter. 

IGNATIUS, or Inigo Loyola, b. 
1491, at a caſtle of this name in 
Biſcay. He was bred up in the court 
of Spain. Being in his youth of a 
martial diſpoſition, he went into the 
army, and was wounded and taken 
priſoner by the French at the ſiege of 
Pampelona. During his confinement 
while his wound was under cure, he 
read ſome books of piety, which oc- 
caſioned his reſolution of devoting 
himſelf to God. As ſoon as he re- 
covered he undertook a pilgrimage to 
our lady of Montſerrat in Catalonia ; 
where he dedicated himſelf to the 
virgin, and took a reſolution to tra- 
vel to Jeruſalem. Here he is ſuppoſed 
to have wrote his ſpiritual exerciſes, 
which he afterward publiſhed, at 
Rome, 1548. Sept. 4, 1523 he ar- 
rived at Jeruſalem, where he viſited 
the holy places, and performed all 
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ing returned to Spain, to 
ſtudy grammar at Barcelona, and af- 
terward went through his courſes of 
e and divinity at Alcala. 
ius had then 4 companions who 
were all cloathed like himſelf in a 
woollen habit, and applied 
themſelves to the ſame exerciſes. 
His fame increaſing, the number of 
thoſe who came to hear his inſtruftions 
increaſed likewiſe. This giving um- 
brage to the inquiſitors of the Ar of 
Alcala, he was taken up and impri- 
ſoned by order of the grand vicar; 
but was ſoon releaſed, with an order 
to go cloathed like the other ſcholars, 
and to abſtain from talking to the 
1 25 concerning religion, till he 
ha ſtudied 4 y. in divinity. Upon 
this he retired to Salamanca, where 
he continued to diſcourſe both in pub- 
lic and private upon moral ſubjects. 
Here he was again impriſoned, upon 
an information of the Dominicans 
againſt him. Being releaſed, he was 
reſolved to quit Spain, and go to 
Paris, with a firm refolution to apply 
himſelf cloſely to ftudy in that city. 
Ignatius Loyola came to Paris in Feb. 
1528. His extreme poverty forced 
him to have recourſe to the charity 
of the French, and of foreigners ; 
by which means he was enabled to 
proſecute his ſtudies ; but his zeal 
drew troubles upon him at Paris 
likewiſe ; for he was accuſed to the 
inquiſitor of attempting to preach, 
5 overturning the disc line of St. 
Bartholomewꝰs college, where he ſtu- 
died; but he got over this difficul- 
ty, and — gone through his 
courſes of philoſophy and divinity, 
he formed a little ſociety of men, 
who engaged in a vow along with him. 
They profeſſed to renounce the good 
things of this world, to live in po- 
verty, and to preach the Goſpel to 
infidels. In 1535, Ignatius falling 
ſick, was adviſed by his phyſician to, 


breathe his native air. Having ftaid 


ſome 


IGN 


fome time in Spain 


Venice, which was the appointed 


rendezvous of his ions. Here 
they met in the habit of pilgrims, in- 


tending to travel to Jeruſi m ; bat 


a war breaking out, between the 


Turks and Venetians, they could not 


find an opportunity of going into the 
Levant. 
more were deputed to go to Rome, 
to offer their ſervice to the pope: 
Upon the road, Ignatius, they ſay, 


had a viſion, in which hefaw Ess age 


bearing his croſs, who ſaid to him, 
* Iwill be favourable to thee at Rome.” 
His other companions quickly joined 
him in that city, where they continu- 
ed their uſual exerciſes of inſtructing 
and preaching. Then Ignatius form- 
ed the defign of founding a new or- 
der. Aſter many deliberations, it 
was agreed, to add to the 3 ordinary 
vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obe- 
dience ; a 4th, which was to go into 
all countries, Chriſtian or infigdel, 
Whither the pope ſhould pleaſe to fend 
them. In conſequence of this laſt 
vow, Xavier, one of Ignatius's com- 
panions, was ſent into the Indies to 

reach the Goſpel. In 1540 pope 

aul III gave a bull, by which 
he approved of this new order, which 
he defired to be called the Society 
of Jeſus ; giving them a power to 
make ſtatutes as they ſhould judge 
convenient. Ignatius was created 

neral of the order, which in a ſhort 
time ſpread over all the copntries of 
the world ; whither Ignatius ſent his 
companions, whilſt he ſtaid at Rome, 
from whence he governed the whole 
ſociety. He kept this-poſt of gene- 
ral to his death, which happened, 
July 31, 1555. The policy of the 
Jeſuits may be ſeen in a little book, 
called Secreta monita focietatis Jeſu; 
that is, The ſecret inf the 


ons © 
Feſuits ; printed in Lat. and Engl. at 
Lond. 1723. This ſociety by their 
intrigues have been the continual 


Here Ignatius and two 


' being 
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ment. 238 
JOHN, ſucceeded Richard I, his 


rr 
pril 6, 1199. He was in France 


his brother died; where aſter 
ſome les, on account of the 
oppoſition made by the friends of Ar- 
thur, grandſon of q. Eleanor, he was 
crowned d. of Normandy, returned' 


to England, May 25, where he was 


crowned the 28, being then 32 v. of 
ge. His iage with Iſabella of 
Anjou before, who had been betroth- 
ed to Hugh earl of March, occafion- 
ed the ruin of his affairs in France. 
His paſſion for her was ſo great, that, 
in order to make her his wife, he di- 
vorced Aviſa of Gloceſter, under pre- 
tence of conſanguinity; and made 
no ſcruple of breaking through the 
agement between Iſabella and the 
earl of March. K. John had an in- 
terview with the k. of Scotland at 
Lincoln, and received his homage. 
Whilſt they were there, the — — 
Hugh, bp, of Lincoln, A | 
in — 4 from 5 — to be 
interred, they both went out to meet 
it, and taking the coffin on their 
ſhoulders, bore it for ſome time. But 
notwitſtanding this and other marks 
of reſpect ſhewn to the clergy, king 
John's nomination of a perſon to the 
vacant ſee of Lincoln, was rejected 
with the utmoſt contempt, by the 
canons of that church; which was 
owing to Innocent HI, the then pope's 
reſolving by all methods to prevent 
— * having any thing to do 
with the election of biſhops and ab- 
bots. There was alſo great bicker- 
ings between him and Hubert, abp. 
—— but his dread of 
clergy prevented his ſhewing his re- 
— any further, than cauſing 
himſelf to be crowned a 34 — 
Canterbury, purely to put the archbp. 
to an extraordinary expence. The 


king's ill government at home, as well 
-as 


JoH 


as the bad management of his affairs 
abroad, cauſed greatdiſcontent among 
his ſubjects, He uſurped ſuch an 


abſolute power, as made them appre- 


henſive that their liberties were in 
danger. This alarmed the nobility, 
and put them upon forming ſchemes 
to- oppoſe his arbitrary proceedings. 
The Poictevins having revolted, the 
k. ſummoned the barons to attend 
him at Portſmouth, in order to paſs 
over with him into France, But the 
barons, who aſſembled at Leiceſter, 
refuſed to go over with him, unleſs 
he would firſt reſtore them to their 

ivileges, as he had promiſed before 
his coronation, 'The k. inſtead of 
giving them any ſatisfaction, began 
to take violent meaſures againſt them, 
and they being not ſufficiently pre- 
pared for their defence, at laſt ſub- 
mitted, and came to the k. at Portſ- 
mouth ; but when they were come, 
he diſpenſed with their attendance, 
_ their paying him two marks of 

ver for every knight's fee. K. John 
went over to Normandy, having ſent 
the earl of Pembroke thither with 
ſome troops before him, aud not to 
enter into a detail of the tranſactions 
there, what by the arms of Philip k. 
of France, his policy and intrigues, 
and what by the unaccounable negli- 
gence and inactivity of John, the 
whole province of Normandy was 
re- united to the crown of France, in 
the y. 1204, after it had been ſever- 
ed from it 3 20 y. during the govern- 
ment of 12 dukes, of which k. John 
was the laſt: and nothing was left to 
John, but the duchy of Guienne. 
The ſame year died q. Eleanor, wi- 
dow of Hen. II, and mother of John. 
Hubert, archbp. of Canterbury dying 
in 1205, John de Gray, bp. of Nor- 
wich, was by the king's recommen- 
dation, choſen by the whole frater- 
nity, whom pope Innocent III refuſ- 
ed to confirm, and ordered them to 
chuſe cardinal Stephen Langton, an 
Engliſhman then at Rome, threaten- 
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ing them with excommunication un- 
they complied, which at laſt they 
did with great reluctance; and the 
pope immediately confirmed the ele. 
Aion, and conſecrated Langton with 
his own hands. John imagining this 
to have been the act of the whole 
body, he expelled all the monks of 
St. Auſtin from their monaſtery, and 
baniſhed them out of the kingdom. 
He wrote a ſharp letter to the pope, 
upbraiding him with his unjuſt pro- 
ceedings, and threatening to break 
off all intercourſe with Rome, unleſs 
he revoked what he had done. But 
Innocent bent upon carrying his point, 
laid the whole kingdom under an 
interdict, the effect of which was, 
that divine ſervice ceaſed in all the 
churches, and the ſacraments ceaſed 
to be adminiſtered, except to infants, 
and dying perſons ; the church-yards 
were ſhut up, and the dead buried 
without any prieſt daring to aſſiſt at 
the funerals. K. John, to be even 
with the pope, confiſcated the eſtates. 
of all the ecclefiaſtics who obeyed 
the interdict; he alſo ordered the 
concubines of the prieſts, of which 
there were many, to be ſhut up fin 
priſon, and would not let them out 
without their paying large fines. 
And as there were ſome prieſts, who, 
in ſpite of the interdi& adminiſtered 
the ſacraments, the king took them 
under his protection, and ordered the 
magiſtrates to hang on the ſpot, all 
that ſhould moleſt them; which as 
ſoon as the pope was informed of, he 
excommunicated all ſuch as diſobeyed 
the interdict, or complied with the 
king's orders. Though John re- 
mained ſtill inflexible, he was not 
without his fears, as the people ge- 
nerally took part with the pope, and 
therefore for his better ſecurity he 
raiſed an army, under pretence of 
making war upon Scotland, and 
cauſed all his vaſſals to renew their 
homage to him. The pope finding 
that the interdict, which had 1 in 
orce 
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force above ——— 4 


the effect he deſigned, proceeded to 
excommunicate 


king, though. the 
ſentence was not publiſhed ill ſome 


time after. In the mean time John 
led his army into Ireland, againſt 
the k. of Connaught, who had raiſed 
ſome diſturbances there. At Dublin 
he received the homage of above 30 
petty princes ; after which, having 
taken the k. of Connaught priſoner, 
an end was put to this commotion, 
and the whole iſland remained in 
obedience to the king; who before 
his departure cauſed the laws and 
cuſtoms of England to be eſtabliſhed 
in Ireland. The pope plainly per- 
ceiving, that John wanted to get rid 
of the affair between them at any 
rate, went on boldly. He abſolved 
John's ſubjects from their allegiance, 
ſolemnly depoſed him, and empow- 
ered the k. of France to put the ſen- 
tence in execution, promiſing him 
remiſſion from all his ſins, together 
with the crown of England, as ſoon 
as he ſhould have dethroned the ty- 
rant. Philip accepted of the pope's 
commiſſion, and made great prepa - 
rations to invade England. In this 
crifis, Pandulph came over with the 
character of legate to England; who 
ſo wrought upon the king's fears, 
which he had already conceived 
from Philip's formidable preparations, 
and the diſaffection of his own ſub- 
jects, that he reſigned the kingdom 
of England, and lordſhip of Ireland 
to the pope, and acknowledged him- 
ſelf a vaſſal of the holy ſee. Phi- 
lip, notwithſtanding the pope's pro- 
hibition, ſtill continued his prepara- 
tions for invading England, which 
the earl of Flanders oppoſing, he 
ſent his fleet to his coaſt ; whereupon, 
John ſent a fleet under the earl of 
Saliſbury, which totally deſtroyed the 
French fleet, which put a ſtop to Phi- 
lip's deſigns againſt England. And 
now the diſcontents of the barons, 
having riſen to a great heigth, and 


about Chriſtmas, and inſiſted on the 
reſtitution of the laws of St. Edward. 
The k. knowing how well they were 
provided, was afraid to. give them a 
flat denial, but told them they ſhould 
have an anſwer at Eaſter. At which 
time, in the y. 1215, the men, 
with above 2000- knights, well 
mounted and armed, beſides other 
horſe and foot, met at Stamford, and 
advanced to meet the k. at Oxford ; 
who being afraid to truſt himſelf with 
them in conference, diſpatched the 
earl of Pembroke to-know their de- 
mands. 'They immediately ſent back 
a long writing, ming the laws 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom, in the 
time of the Saxons; and declared, 
if the k. would not confirm them, 


the barons choſe a general knight, 
Fitzwalter, giving him the title of 
Marſhal of the army of God, and 
of the holy church; and marching 
to London, were received by the t- 
tizens, and beſieged the k. in the 
Tower. Upon which the k. ſent 
the earl of Pembroke to let them 
know, he would comply with their 


demands. Accordingly both parties 
meeting on a day appointed, in a 
meadow called Runnemede, between 
\ Staines and Windſor ; the king ſeem- 
com- 


pelled 


ingly with a good will, thou 


«ther the Charter of F 


force, ſigned 2 char- 
barons 


8 

F 
5 
© 


f Liberties, reat 
Charter (Magna Charta), and the 
. They 
ned, by the king, 


were not only ſig 


done, and ſent over ſome of his con- 
fidents into Germany, France, and 
Flanders, to lift: men, promiſing 
them the confiſcated eſtates of his re- 
bellious barons, as be called them. 
He alſo writ to the „Who zea- 
Jouſly eſpouſed his cauſe, excommu- 
micated the barons, annulled the 
charters, and abſolved the k. from 
the oath he had taken to obſerve them. 
But the barons made light of the 
pope's thunderings, and perceiving 
the king's ill deſigns, ſeized upon 
Rocheſter, where was a vaſt quantity 
of proviſions which the k. had laid 
up. But the foreign artny being ar- 
rived, who were very numerous, all 
ſoldiers of fortune, John retook Ro- 
cheſter ; and then dividing his army 
into two bodies; the earl of Saliſbu- 
ty with one ravaged the ſouthern 
counties, whilſt the k. with the other 
did the fame by the northern, and 
numberleſs outrages were committed 
by theſe foreign troops on this occa- 
fion, The barons finding themſelves 
not ſtrong h to keep the field, 
kept themſelves ſhut up in London. 
In this diſtreſs they had recourſe to a 
dangerous expedient ; which was to 
invite over — ſon to the k. of 
France, promiſimꝑ to place the crown 
on his head, if he would come with 
a force ſufficient to reſcue them from 
the tyranny of John. Philip ſent 
over his ſon with a numerous army, 
notwithſtanding the pope's prohibi- 
tion, and his threatening pr. Lewis 
with ex communication the moment 


he ſet foot on Engliſh ground. That 


county of Kent, 


10 
prince landed March 21, 1216; and 
0 made himſelf maſter of the whole 
Dover caſtle. 
He then marched to London, where 
1 took the oaths 
of allegiance to him. From this time 
he-afted as ſovereign. In the mean 

al motion, 


ti ohn was in perpetu 
16 mangle gu gr on by all 


means avoiding coming to a battle. 


His grief at length threw him into a 
fever, of which he died at Newark, 
Oct. 18, 1216, in the 51 y. of his 
age, and 18th of his reign, and was 
buried in the cathedral of Worceſter. 
In his reign in 1208, the citizens of 
London had authority given them to 
elect themſelves a mayor, annually; 
and alſo to chuſe a common council. 
JOHNSON (Ben] was deſcended 
from a Scots family; his grandfather; 
who was a gentleman, being origi- 
nally of Annandale in that kingdom, 
whence he removed to Carliſle, and 
afterwards was employed in the ſer- 
vice of k. Henry VIII. His father 
loſt his eſtate under q. Mary, in whoſe 
_ ſuffered —— and 
at entered into holy orders, and 
died about a month before our poet's 
birth, who was born at Weſtminſter, 
ſays Wood, in they. 1974. He was 
firſt educated at a private ſchool in 
the church of St. Martin's in the 
Fields, afterwards removed to Weſt. 
minſter ſchool, where the famous 
Camden was maſter. His mother, 
who married a bricklayer to her ſe- 
eond huſband, took him from ſchool, 
and obliged him to work at his fa- 
ther-in-law's trade ; but being ex- 
tremely averſe to that employment, 
he went into the Low Countries, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf „ his 
bravery, having in the view of the 
army killed an enemy, and taken the 
opima ſpolia from him. Upon his 
return to England, he applied him- 
ſelf again to his former ſtudies, and 
Wood ſays he was admitted into St. 
John's college in the univerſity of 

Cam- 
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y. after he had gained his liberty, be 
continued in the R. catholic faith, but 
at laſt turned Proteſtant, wbether from 
conviction or faſhion cannot be deter- 
mined ; but when the character of 
Ben is to be conſidered, probability 
will be upon the fide of the latter, 
for he every occaſion to ridicule 
religion in his plays, and make it his 

in con On his leaving 
the univerſity, he entered himſelf into 
an obſcure playhouſe, called the Green 
Curtain, ſomewhere about Shoreditch 


reply to Johnſon's Paetafter, re- 
« proaches him with having left the 
© em mo cafe. > 
turn actor, with having put up 
a ſupplication to be a —— 
* man player, in which he would 
have continued, but that he could 
© not ſet a good face it, and ſo 
© was Caſhiered. Beſides, if we ad- 
mit that ſatire to be built on facts, 
ve learn further, that he | 
the part of Zuliman at the Paris 


Garden in Southwark, and ambled 


by a play-waggon on the highway, 
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Scjiauus, his Yolpane, his Silent No- 
man, and his Lichymiſt, gained him ſo 
igh a reputation, that in October 
1619, upon the death of Mr. Samuel 
Daniel he was made poet-laureat to 


2 was created ({ays Wood) Fo! 


univerſity, He once incurred his 
majeſty s diſpleaſure for being con- 
cerne 2 nan — 2 
writing a Baſtauard- Hoe, 
—— — accuſed of having 
refleted upon the Scotch nation. Sir 
E= Murray repreſented it to the 
who ordered them immediately to 

be impriſoned, and they were in great 
danger of loſing their ears and noſes, 
as a correction of their wantonneſs. 
Upon their releaſement from priſon, 
our poet gave a grand entertainment 
to his friends, among whom were 
Camden and Selden ; when his aged 
8 

a piece 0 on w 

ſhe had deſigned, if the — had 
been inflicted, to have mixed with 
his drink aſter ſhe had firſt taken a 
potion of it herſelf, Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of Charles I. to the crown, he 
wrote a petition to that prince, crav- 
ing, that as his zoyal father had al- 
lowed him an annual penſion of a 
hundred marks, he would make them 
pounds. In the y. 1629 Ben fell 
flick, and was then poor, and lodged 
in an obſcure alley ; his majeſty was 
ſupplicated 
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alley.“ He had a 


JoH. 
ſupplicated in his favour, who ſent him 
10 guineas. When the meſſenger 
delivered the ſum, Ben took it in 
his hand, and ſaid, « His majeſty has 
«© ſent me 10 guineas becauſe I'am 
poor and live in an alley; go and 
„tell him that his ſoul lives in an 
6 | penſion from the 
city of London, from ſeveral of the 
nobility and gentry, and particularly 
from Mr. Sutton the founder of the 
charter houſe. In his laſt ſickneſs he 
often repented of the profanation of 
N. re in his plays. He died the 
1th of Aug, 1637, in the 63d year 
of his age, and was interred 3 days 
after in Weſtminſter abbey ; he had 
ſeveral children who ſurvived him. 
He had a very ſtrong memory ; for 
he tells himfelf in his diſcoveries, 
that he could in his youth have re- 
peated all that he had ever written, 
and ſo continued till he was paſt 4o ; 
and even after that he could have re- 
peated whole books that he had read, 
and poems of ſome ſelect friends, 
which he thought worth remembring. 
Mr. Pope remarks, that when Ben 
got poſleſſion of the ſtage, he brought 
critical learning into vogue, and that 
this was not done without difficulty, 
which appears from thoſe frequent 
leflons (and indeed almoſt declama- 
tions) which he was forced to pre- 
fix to his firſt plays, and put into 
the mouths of his actors, the Grex, 
Chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices 
and reform the judgement of his 
hearers. Till then the Engliſh au- 
thors had no thoughts of writing up- 
on the model of the ancients : their 
tragedies were only hiftories in dia- 
logue, and their comedies followed 
the thread of any novel, as they 
found it, no leſs implicitly than if it 
had been true hiſtory. Mr. Selden 
in his preface to the Titles of honour, 
ſtyles Johnſon his beloved friend and 
fingular poet, and extols his ſpecial 
worth in literature, and his acurate 
judgment, Mr. Dryden gives him 
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the title of the greateſt man of the 
laſt age, and obſerves, that, if we 
look upon him, when he was him- 
ſelf (for his laſt plays were but his 
dotages) he was the moſt learned and 
judicious writer any theatre ever had ; 
that he cannot ſay he wanted wit, 
but rather that he was frugal of it; 
that in his works there is little to 
be retrenched or altered; but that 
humour was his chief province. 
He wrote above 50 ſeveral pieces 
which we may rank under the ſpecies 
of dramatic poetry; The Alchymiff, 
The fox, and The filent woman, have 
been oftner acted than all the reſt of 
Ben Johnſon's plays put together ; 
they have — been deemed good 
ſtock · plays, and performed to many 
coated audiences, with univerſal 
applauſe. 

JOHNSON (Mr. Charles) was de- 
ſigned for the law ; but being an ad- 
mirer of the muſes, turned his thoughts 
to dramatic writing ; and luckily be- 
ing an intimate of Mr. Wilks, by 
the aſſiſtance of his friendſhip, Mr. 


. Johnſon had ſeveral plays a&ed, ſome 


of which met with ſucceſs. He was 
a conſtant attendant at Will's and 
Button's coffee-houſes, which were 
the reſort of moſt of the men of taſte 
and literature, during the reigns of 
— and k. George I. — 
eſe he contracted intimacy enoug 
to intitle him to their patronage, &c. 
on his benefit-nights; by which 
means he lived (with ceconomy) gen- 
teelly. At laſt he married a youn 
widow, with a tolerable fortune, an 
ſet up a tavern in Bow-ftreet, which 
he quitted on his wife's dying, and 
lived privately on the ſmall remainder 
of his fortune, He died about the 
7 1744. His parts were not very 
rilliant ; but his behaviour was ge- 
nerally thought inoffenſive ; yet he 
eſcaped not the ſatire of Mr. Pope, 
who has been pleaſed to immortalize 
him in his Dunciad. His dramatic 
Pieces are many, 
; JONES 
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_ JONES (Ini b. in 1572, in 

2 er, bn, father an a ci- 
tizen and clothworker, His natural 
incligation leading him to the ſtudy 
of the arts of drawing and deſign- 
ing, William carl of Pembroke took 
him into his patronage, and ſent him, 
at his expence, into Italy, and other 
polite parts of Europe, He ſpent 
many years in completing his edu- 
cation, and reſided a long while in 
the city of Venice ; from whence 
Chriſtian IV, k. of Denmark, ſent 
for him, and appointed him his ar- 
chitect- general. He returned home 
in 1606, and was made architect to 
pr. Henry, and the k. gave him the 
reverſion of the place of ſurveyor- 
general of his works. In 1612 he 
made a ſecond tour to Italy, and con- 
tinued ſome years there, till the ſur- 
veyor's place fell to him. Soon after 
his arrival, the office of works be- 
RN ſeveral thouſand pounds in 
debt, he voluntarily gave up his own 
dues, and prevailed with the comp- 
troller and paymaſter to do the like, 
whereby the whole arrears were en- 
tirely cleared. In 1620, the king or- 
dered him to take a ſurvey of that 


ſurpriſing group of ſtones on Saliſ- 


bury plain, commonly called Stone- 
henge, and draw up an accurate ac- 
count of it. The ſame y. he was * 
pointed one of the commiſſioners, for 
repairing the cathedral of St. Paul in 
London. He formed that ſtately and 
elegant pavilion, the banquetting - 
houſe at Whitehall, which was at firſt 
deſigned for the reception of foreign 
ambaſſadors, We owe the * _ 
ings fronting the gardens at Somerſet 
houſe, in the 1 church and 
piazza of Covent-garden, as well as 
ſeveral other beautiful buildings, to 
this great architect. He ſuffered in 
his fortune by his loyalty to his royal 
maſter Charles I. He died in 1652, 
and was interred in the chancel of St, 
Bennet's, Paul's Wharf, London. 
Vor. II, 


ISA 
_  JOSEPHUS (Flavius) b, at. Jeru- 
ſalem, af the facerdotal tribe, 4. p. 
37, was educated with ſo much care, 
and had ſo great a genius, that at the 


age of 14, the prieſts themſelves con- 


ſulted him points of law. Joſe- 

hus, after having examined, while 

e was {till young, the 3 ſects into 
which the Jews were then divided, 
determined for that of the Phariſees, 
and was but. 19 y. old when he was 
employed in public affairs. A jour- 
ney he took to Rome made him 
known at the court of Nero; where, 
after having obtained of that prince 
all his requeſts, he returned into his 
own country, where he had the com- 
mand of the troops given him. He 
filled this employ with reputation, till 
the famous fiege of Jatapat, which 
he ſuſtained 7, weeks, with incredible 
courage, againſt the Romans, who at 
laſt took the city, and obliged Jole- 
phus to ſurrender himſelf. Velpalian 
and Titus, who commanded the Ro- 
man army, ſetting a due value on 
the merit of their priſoner, would al- 
ways have him near them ; and after 
the war was finiſhed, they took him 
with them to Rome, where they gave 
him the privilege of a Roman citizen, 
and loaded him with favours. In 
the leiſure the favour of theſe princes 
afforded him, Joſephus employed him- 
ſelf in writing the hiſtory of the Jews. 
He at firſt compoſed it in his own 
language, and then tranſlated it into 
Greek, for the uſe of the people of 
the empire. As ſoon as it was finiſhed, 
he preſented it to his protectors, who 
were extremely well ſatisfied with it. 
Titus made ſo mach account of it, 
that he ſigned it with his own hand, 
and had it depoſited in the public li- 
brary. His Jewiſh antiquities are in 
20 books. He wrote 2 treatiſes againſt 
Apion, 

ISABELLA (Louiſa) infanta of 
Portugal, daughter of Don Pedro k. 
of Portugal, and of Mary of Savoy, 
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was born at Liſbon in 1669. As ſhe 
was preſumptive heir of Portugal, 
many princes ſought her in marriage; 
but ſhe refuſed them all. She loſt 
the queen her mother in 1683, who 
was extremely careful in educating 
her. She underſtood the living lan- 
guages, Latin, and hiſtory. They 
were about marrying her when ſhe 
died, Oct. 21, 1090. 
ISOCRAT Es, one of the greateſt 
orators of Greece, b. at Athens, 436 
v. before Jeſus Chriſt. He was a ſcho- 
lar of Prodicus, Gorgias, and other 
great orators. His father Theodorus, 
an Athenian, having got a fortune by 
making muſical inftruments, negle&- 
ed nothing to complete his education. 
Ifocrates Jad a weak voice, and an 
almoſt invincible baſhfulneſs, which 
did not permit him to follow the or- 
dinary courſe of the young Athe- 
nians, in entering upon the hand- 
ling of public affairs ; but he endea- 
voured to make up the natural de- 
ficiency of his voice, by the means 
of his hand and pen. He applied 
himſelf, agreeable to his inclination, 
which led him to ſerve his country, 
in compoſing and treating of impor- 
tant matters of government and po- 
licy. He opened a ſchool of elo- 
ence, for the inſtruction of youth. 
By this new eſtabliſhment his houſe 
became a fruitful nurſery of great 
men throughout all Greece, and, like 
the Trojan horie, as Cicero ſays, 
there went none out of it, but illuſ- 
trious perſonages. He gained a re- 
putation which no perſon after him 
could attain to, equally eſteemed for 
his talent of fine compoſition, and 
the art of teaching well. He had a 
marvellous diſcernment in finding out 
the force, the genius, the charaQer 
of his ſcholars, and what it was beſt 
for them to apply to. He ſaid of 
two of his diſciples, that he was 
obliged to uſe a ſpur to Ephorus, and 
a bridle to 'Fheopompus. The ſchool 
of Iſocrates was very advantageous to 


I T A 
the public, and nay (ov rr to him- 


ſelf. But it may be ſaid to the ho- 
nour of ſo ingenious a maſter, that 
he took nothing of the citizens of 
Athens. Iſocrates having heard of 
the defeat of the Athenians by 
Philip, at the battle of Cheronza, 
could not ſurvive the misfortune 
of his country, and died of grief, 
after having abſtained from food 
for 4 days. There are extant 
of this orator, ſo zealous for his 
country and virtue, 21 diſcourſes. 
They are tranſlated out of Greek 
into Latin by Wolfius. 

ITALICUS (Caius Silius) was b. 
under the Roman emperor Tiberius, 
but the y. of his birth cannot be fixed ; 
he derived his deſcent from the noble 
and ancient family of the Silii ; the 
place of his nativity is likewiſe un- 
certain ; the common opinion is, that 
he was b. at old Seville in Spain, 
called Italica, and from thence he ' 
obtained his ſurname ; others ſu 
poſe he was born at Confinium in 
Italy, which, according to Strabo, 
had the name of Italica given it dur- 
ing the Social War. When he came 
to Rome he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudies and practice of the bar, and 
ſucceeded ſo well, that by a cloſe 
imitation of Cicero, and his form of 
pleading, he became a celebrated ad- 
vocate, and a moſt accompliſhed ora- 
tor. His merit and character recom- 
mended him to the higheſt offices in 
the republic, ſo that he obtained the 
conſulſhip, and executed that office 
when Nero died. He lay under the 
infamy of being a falſe and cruel in- 
former under that bloody emperor, 
who made uſe of him in accuſing per- 
ſons of fortune and honour, whom he 
had devoted to deſtruction. But he 
behaved with more honeſty and virtue 
under Vitellius, in whoſe favour he 
held a principal place, and at the 
ſame time preſerved his credit with 
the public. Vefpaſian ſent him as 


proconſul into Aſia, where he be- 
haved 
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haved with clean hands and an un- 
blemiſhed reputation. Old age now 
came faſt upon him, and having ſpent 
the beſt part of his time in public of- 
fices, he retired to a private life, re- 
ſolved to ſpend what remained of 
it, in eaſe and the delightful exer- 
ciſes of poetry. He had ſeveral coun- 
try villas, one at Tuſculum, which 
had been Cicero's, and a farm at Na- 
ples, ſaid to have been Virgil's. It is 
certain, he paid the higheſt venera- 
tion to the memory of that poet, 
and annually celebrated his birth-day 
with great ſolemnity. He lived many 
dy in theſe retirements, indulging 
is muſe in her old age, when ſhe 
w languid, and had loſt her fire. 

e lived to ſee his eldeſt ſon conſul ; 
his other ſon, a youth of promiſing 
hopes, died before him. He was tor- 
mented with an incurable ulcer, 
which afflited him with inſupport- 
able pains, and compelled him, ac- 
cording to the falſe bravery of the 
Romans, by refraining from meat, to 
Put an end to his own life. Silius, 
in the decline of life, and far ad- 
vanced in years, attempted an epic 
m, which he compoſed in 17 
ks, and choſe for his ſubje& The 
hiſtory of the ſecond Punic war. He 
was ſtimulated to this work beyond 
his natural heat, by his ſuperſtitious 
admiration of Virgil, whom he ſet 
before him as an example, and re- 
ſolved to imitate ; but he fell inf. 
nitely ſhort of the pattern, for though 
he had a tolerable genius for poetry, 
yet his ſubject was moſt improper for 
an epic poem. His ſtory was flat 
and common, every circumſtance of 
the Punic war was fully known, ſo 
that he was tied down to hiſtorical 
facts, and the ſcope of his fancy was 
cramped and reſtrained ; yet it muſt 
be allowed that Silius had ſome of 
thoſe qualities required to form a 
great poet. He had learning, hiſto- 
rical, moral, and natural. is Cha- 
racters are often noble and juſt, and 


JU. D 
the ſentiments great and beautiful. 


His images are poetical, but the ex- 
preſſion, the colouring is weak, and 
often ſpiritleſs. He is maſter of many 
excellencies, but often loſes the in- 
fluence of the ætherial particle, that 
enthuſiaſtic fire, which ſtrengthens 
every figure, and animates every line 
in Homer and Virgil. Though he 
does not always creep, and can ſome- 
times riſe with dignity and graceful. 
neſs, yet he weakened his fire by at- 
. to imitate Virgil's correct- 
neſs e has many excellencies, and 
would be much more eſteemed were 
he more known, Silius Italicus, ſays 
Rapin, is much more regular than 
Statius, He owes more to his induſtry 
than to his nature. There ſeems ſome 
judgment and conduct in his deſign, 
but nothing of greatneſs and noble. 
neſs in his expreſſion; and if one 
may rely on the younger Pliny's judg- 
ment, there is more art than wit in 
his poem ; it is rather the hiſtory of 
the Punic war, than a poem. Arn, 
Drakenborch publiſhed a handſome 
4* edit. of this author, with notes va- 
rior. Traj. ad Rhed. 1717. 

JUBA, k. of Numidia, ſucceeded 
his father Hiempſal : he took the part 
of Pompey againſt Julius Czfar ; and 
after the death of the former, he was 
defeated by the latter. Juba got Pe- 
treius, a companion of his misfor- 
tune, to kill him after a repaſt, 46 
y. before Julius Cæſar reduced his 
kingdom to a province, and the hiſto. 
rian Salluſt was the firſt governor 
of it. 

JUBA, his ſon, was carried to 


Rome, to adorn the triumph of Cz- 


ſar. He was brought up at the court 
of Auguſtus, and became famous for 
his learning and parts. Auguſtus 
married this prince to the young Cleo- 
patra, daughter to Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and gave him the 2 Mauri- 
tania's, and a part of Getulia. 
JUDAS, called Maccabeus, fon of 
Mathatias, was, after his father, ge- 
P 2 - neral. 
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neral of the Jews. He vanquiſhed left, he was killed, after an obfli. 
Apollonius, general of the troops of nate fight, in the year of the world 
the k. of Syria, and killed him; de- 3843. 0 | 
feated Seron, another captain of the TUGURTHA, k. of Numidia, was 
ſame k. and beat his numerous army. the natural ſon of Manaſtabal, and 
Antiochus ſent againſt him Ptolomeus, grandſon of Maſſiniſſa; having natu- 
Nicanor, and Gorgias. Theſe ge- ww a lively genius, he improved 
nerals, notwithſtanding the prodigious very much by the excellent educa- 
number of their troops, were entirely tion that was beſtowed on him, and 
defeated. Lyſias, regent of the king- diſtinguiſhed himſelf as much by bis 
dom, in the abſence of Antiochus, merit, and the progreſs he made in 
believed his preſence neceſſary ro re- all his exerciſes, as by his fine perſon, 
eſtabliſh his maſter's affairs; but he and the graces which accompanied all 
only ſerved to augment the triumph his actions. Theſe ſhining qualities 
of Judas, who obliged him to return gave umbrage to his uncle Micipſa, 
into Syria to arm afreſh. Maccabeus who had two ſons, Adherbal and 
took advantage of this interval to re- Hiempſal, with whom he cauſed Ju- 
eſtabliſh Jeruſalem ; he deſtroyed the gurtha to be brought up. Micipfa 
altar erected to the falſe gods, re- diſcovered in his nephew ambitious 
paired the temple; and three years views, which he feared would incline 
after this temple had been prophaned him to aſpire to reign, and reſolved to 
by Antiochus, he made a dedication ſend him away, under the pretence of 
of it, and celebrated the feſtival for giving him the command of a detach- 
eight days. Some time after he de- ment which he ſent to Scipio, who 
feated Timotheus and Bacchides, 2 was employed in the fiege of Nu- 
Syrian generals, beat the Idumeans, mantia. He hoped the dangers his 
the Ammonites, and returned loaden great courage would make him run 
with rich ſpoils. In another battle he into} would bccafion his death, and 
killed above 20,000 of Timotheus's ſo get rid of him. Jugurtha indeed 
men, took him, and put him to death. fignalized himſelf by an extraordi- 
Lyſias returned to the charge with nary courage, and ſhewed at the ſame 
above 100,000 men ; the Jews ruſh time a prudence, which kept a me- 
upon their enemies, Lyſias's army is dium between an over-cautious Cir- 
routed, and he forced to make peace cumſpeCtion, and a blindfold teme- 
with Judas. Antiochus himſelf marches rity. He returned into Africa, laden 
againſt Judea, and is obliged to con- with military rewards, with which he 
clude a treaty of peace. Demetrius, was honoured in the ſight of the 
who ſucceeded him, ſends Nicanor army. Micipſa thought it the beſt 
againſt him; his army is cut in way to attempt to gain him by kind- 
pieces, and himſelf ſlain in the fight. neſſes: he began by adopting him 

metrius ſends again Bacchides and in his will, named him his heir, 
Alcemus with the greateſt part of jointly with his two ſons: but after 
the troops of the kingdom. Judas the death of his benefaQor, Jugurtha 
had but 3oco men; this little army cauſed Hiempſal to die by ſurpriſe, 
was ſeized with fear at the fight of and had Adherbal killed, contrary to 
the enemy's troops; it diſbanded it- his faith given after the taking of 
ſelf, and there only remained 800 men Cirtha. Romans, who were the 
with Judas. He exhorts this handful allies of Adherbal, roſe up againſt 
of men to die courageouſlly ; he fell the uſurper; but he bribed the conſul 
upon the right wing, broke it, and cut Calpurnius Beſtia, and many other 


it in pieces ; but, ſurrounded by the ſenators, and diſperſed the Roman 
army 
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army, ſaying with contempt, that 
— OY be ſold, ET. ſhe 
would freely give herſelf up to any 
body who had. money enough to pur- 
chaſe her. Jugurtha was at length 
vanquiſhed by Cecilius. Metellus the 
Numidian, and 2 y. after by Marius. 
At laſt Bocchus, k of Mauritania, 
his father in law, delivered him up 
to Sylla, in the 106th y. before J. C. 
He was carried to Rome in triumph, 
and condemned to periſh with hun- 

r; they tore off his royal mantle, 

ipped him of his clothes, and threw 
him quite naked into a dungeon, 
where he died in about 6 days. 

JULIAN, called the Apoſtate, a 
Roman emperor, the ſon of Julius 
Conſtantinus, brother of Conſtantine 
the Great, was b. at Conſtantinople 
in 331, and was ſed to have 
periſhed with his brother Gallus, in 
the cruel maſſacre which the ſons of 
Conſtantine made of his family, and 
in which his father and his near re- 
lations were enveloped : but Gallus 
and Julian were ſnatched by their 
faithful friends' from the firſt fury of 
the murderers. Julian was ſent to 
Euſebius of Nicomedia, his kinſman. 
Mardonius, governor of the young 
prince, endeavoured to inſpire him 
with gravity and modeſty, with a con- 
tempt of ſenſual pleaſures, an aver- 
fion to the theatre, and an efteem for 
a ſerious and retired life. He allowed 
him no amuſements but reading. 
From his infancy he had a ftrong in- 
clination to the ſciences, and was an 
univerſal ſcholar, The 2 brothers were 
ordained readers, and in this quality 
they read publicly in the church of 
Nicomedia the holy Scriptures ; but 
they had very different ſentiments of 
religion. Julian went to Athens when 
he was 24 y. of age, where he found 
St. Bafil and St. Gregory of Nazian- 
zen. In his military expeditions he 
diſcovered a valour which approached 
almoſt to raſhneſs. Genius and ſtudy 
ſupplying the want of experience, 
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from his very firſt campaign he ſhew- 
ed himſelf an — — general. 
While he Raid at Athens, he is ſaid 
to have applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of aſtrology, and other ſuch illuſions. 
On Nov. 6, 355, Julian was made 
Czſar, and had the chief command 
of the troops among the Gauls. He 
vanquiſhed 7 German kings near. 
Strasbourg, and drove away the Bar- 
barians from among the Gauls. Con- 
ſtantius, who began to be jealous at. 
his great ſucceſs, ſent to demand a, 
conſiderable body of his troops, in 
order to weaken him, under pretence. 
of the war againſt the Perſians : but 
the ſoldiers mutinied, and declared 
him emperor notwithſtanding his op- 
poſition, Conſtantius, provoked at 
what had paſſed, while he was con- 
ſidering the means of ſubduing him, 
died Nov. 3, 361. After having de- 
livered the Gauls from the ravages 
the Barbarians made there, Julian ap- 
plied himſelf to correct the abuſes 
which were introduced into the go- 
vernment, to reſtrain the avarice of 
the magiſtrates and officers who were 
employed in levying the public mo- 
ney ; in one word, to eaſe the people 
oppreſſed by the taxes. He made 
hamſelf, by this conduct, equally be- 
loved by the people and the ſoldiers. 
As ſoon as he was informed of the 
death of Conſtantine, he went di- 
rectly into the eaſt, where he was 
acknowleged emperor, as he had 
been in the weſt. He then ordered 
the pagan temples to be opened, and 
TO himſelf the functions of 
ſovereign pontiff. He affected mild. 
neſs and great moderation toward 
thoſe who profeſſed the Chriſtian re- 
ligion. He attempted to pervert them 
by careſſes, temporal advantages, and 
vexations, diſguiſed under ſome fo- 
reign pretence. So, in taking. away 
the riches from the churches, he ſaid 
it was to make the Chriſtians prac- 
tiſe evangelic poverty, Although he 
affected to detpile the Chriſtians, he 
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acknowleged the ſuperior purity of 
their manners, and continually pro- 
poſed their examples to the pagan 
prieſts, Julian finding he could not 
extinguiſh the Chriſtian religicn by 
indulgence, he, at leaft, tolerated a 
perſecution ; he gave the public em- 
ployments to enemies of the 
Chriſtians. There were a great num- 
ber of martyrs throughout the pro- 
vinces. When the Chriſtians repre- 
ſented to him the dangers to which 
they were expoſed ; « Have you cauſe 
to complain? (ſays he to them) 
« every Chriſtian is called to ſuffering.” 
Julian had formed a deſign of ſubduing 
the Perſians. When he was at An- 
tioch, he gave a fine example of cle- 
mency, in pardoning Theodotus, who 
had deſerved death, and who aſked 
his life of him. Return to your 
home, without fearing any thing, 
© (ſays he to him) you live under a 
prince, who, following the maxim 
of a great philoſopher, ſeeks hear- 
« tily'to diminiſh the number of his 
« enemies, and to increaſe that of his 
friends. For his attempt to rebuild 
the temple of Jeruſalem, I refer to bi- 
ſhop Warburton's very learned work, 
written expreſsly on that ſubject. 


Julian engaged in the firſt battle a- 


gainſt the Perſians, without a cuiraſs, 
when he received a mortal wound 
with a dart: he employed the laſt 
moments of his life in diſcourſing with 
Maximus the philoſopher concernin 
the excellency of ſouls, and — 
the night following, June 26, 363, 
being 32 y. of age. Spanheim pub- 
liſhed an edition of his works. 
JULIUS (Caius) Czfar, the fon of 
Lucius Julius Cæſar and Aurelia, was 
deſcended on the father's fide from lülus 
the ſon of Eneas; on the mother's from 
Ancus Martius. He was born at Rome, 
during the conſulate of C. Marius and 
L. Valerius Flaccus, on July 12, about 
go years before the nativity. His ge- 
nius proved him worthy the deſcent ; 
for notwithſtanding the difficulties of a 
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narrow fortune, his virtue raiſed him ta 
that ſtupendous height, which few have 

attempted, none arrived at. He wag 

contraſted, whilſt a boy, to Coſſutia, 

a lady whoſe family, tho far from the 

meaneſt, was not comparable to her 
riches. At 16 he loſt his father, and 

the next conſulate put up to be flamen 

dialis, or high-prieſt of * z; whe- 

ther he obtained it or not, authors dif- 
fer. Tis d on all hands this elec- 

tion had like to have proved fatal to 

him, for his early ambition rouſed the 
diQator's jealouſies ; the preſages he 
made of him are very remarkable : 

* You conſider not,” ſays he to the per- 

ſons that were ſuiters for Cæſar's life, 

and urged the innocency of his youth, 
that many Marius's are in that boy." 

He ſerved as a volunteer in Aſia, under 
Bithynia for the fleet ; where he con- 

tracted a friendſhip with k. Nicomedes. 
Returning from thence, he behaved 
himſelf ſo well at the ſiege of Mity- 
lene, that he obtained a civic crown ; 
nor did he give leſs proof of his cou- 
rage, when under the command of 
Servilius Iſauricus, in Sicily, the time 
he remained there, which was only 
fhort. The firſt proof he gave of his 

excellence in ſpeaking, was when he 
accuſed Dollabella of male · adminiſtra- 
tion in Greece; but loſt more by the 

enemies he made on that occaſion than 
he gained by the applauſe. Cæſar all 
this while lived far greater than his pa- 

trimony could , contrafted many 

debts, owed 1 300 talents before he ob- 
tained any public office ; and his ene- 

mies, not reflecting to how much great 

advantage he beſtowed his money, did 

not deſcry the politician thro” the pro- 
digal: Still, in vain, they expected 
_— his credit ſhould fink, till he had 
diſcharged the moſt honourable em- 
ployment in the ſtate, and effectually 

gained his point, by ſettling a charac- 

ter for the moſt generous, beit-humour. 

ed nobleman in Rome. The firſt trial 

he made of his intereſt, was, mo 
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ſtood with C. Popilius for a tribunate 

of the ſoldiers, and carried it. Some 

time after he was choſen quzſtor ; but 
year 


had ever the hardineſs to do, fince the 
adminiftration came into Sylla's hands, 
who declared Marius's party enemies 
to the ſtate ; a politic, bold, and happy 
attempt ! for by this means he revived 
their ping hopes, and made him- 
ſelf head of that faftion. Being now 
about 24 years of age, he began to en- 
ter upon action; and the farther Spain 
was the theatre, where he at the 
prætor Fotus, and acquitted himſelf 
with ſucceſs. After his return from 
Spain he married Pompeia, leſs re- 
nowned for virtue than beauty, witneſs 
her affair with Clodius ; all Czfar's 
accompliſhments, which enſlaved the 
world, were not ſufficient to fix the 
roving inclinations of this woman ; nay, 
ſo imprudent were her deſires, ſhe muſt 
needs appoint the gallant an interview 
at her own palace. Clodius, however, 
was = Cæſar being 1 
as a witneſs againſt Clodius, he ſaid, 
he had nothing to allege againſt him. 
Why, then, ſaid the proſecutors, have 
you diſmiſſed Pompeia ? Becauſe, 
replied he, I would not have my wife 
even ſuſpected.? Thus Cæſar was di- 
vorced, and Clodius acquitted. Find- 
ing his generoſity turned to ſo good an 
account, he ſtill continued to give 
proofs of it on all occaſions. Every 
day increaſed the affection of the peo- 
ple, and Cæſar relying on their favour, 
put up for the extraordinary govern- 
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ment of Egypt, becauſe the. Alexan- 


drians had expelled their king, Hs 
wanted not ſuffrages ; but IV, 
having formerly been honoured by the 
ſenate with the name of Friend, now 
found protection from his allies. This 
made the firſt diſappointment he met 
with, nor did this diſcourage him from 
ſanding ſoon after for the pontificate, 
which e void by the death of 
Metellus. Catullus and Ifauricus, both - 
perſons of great intereſt in the ſenate, 
were his competitors ; the former 
dreading the loſs of his honour, pri- 
vately ſent Cæſar a conſiderable offer 
to deſiſt, for he had not much to ap- 
prehend from Iſauricus; but he gave him 
to underſtand he would himſelf expend 
a much ſum to carry the day. 
When the time appointed for the elec- 
tion was come, leaving the houſe, he 
told his mather ſhe ſhould either ſee 
him high-prieſt that day, or baniſh- 
ed ; but fortune decided the cauſs 
in his favour by a vaſt majority of 
votes, His præture ended, Cæſar was 
choſen of the farther Spain, 
Paſſing by a village on the Alps, in- 
habited by a few miſerable wretches, 
his friends in jeſt demanded, whether 
he thought the people had any diſputes 
for offices, or feuds about elections 
there? © No, replied Cæſar; but I 
aſſure you ſincerely, I would rather 
© be the firſt among theſe, than the ſe- 
* cond man at Rome. Arriving in 
Spain, he foon raiſed a conſiderable 
army, reduced — and Gallicia : 
then puſhing his ſucceſs, advanced 
higher, and carried his arms as far that 
way as the ocean would permit. When 
the year expired. he returned to Rome, 
where he entered as a private perſon, 
and with Bibulus was choſen conſul, 
The great triumvirs were now agreed, 
and Czfar marrying his daughter Julia, 
to Pompey, and being ſupported both 

him and Craſſus, he was equal to 
either of them. Thus Cæſar having 
by the intereſt of Craſſus and Pompey, 
notwithſtanding Bibulus oppoſed him, 
paſſed ſuch elle as made him more 
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killed one third and took another. So 


long as Craſſus, and Cæſar's daughter 
Julia lived, Pompey and he were in 
zerfe& friendſhip 3 the greateſt men at 
e made their court to him; Pom- 
„ Craſſus, Appius the prætor of Sar- 
inia, and Nepos proconſul of Spain, 
at once attended him at Lucca, where 
120 lichors, and above 200 ſenators 
were preſent. In ſhort,. the 41, i 
ment of affairs at Rome was wholly 
cided by theſe three powerful men, 
But when Craſſus died, Cæſar and 
Pompey fell out, ſo the civil wars be- 
gan.. His power ſoon became the ob- 
ject of envy, and the people enjoying 
po. and having leiſure to reflect how 
aviſh they had been of their favours to 
him, reſolved to pull him down; this 
could not be done without an aſſaſſina- 
tion; inſtruments were quickly found, 
and the ungrateful Brutus became leader 
of this faction. The ſenate-houſe was 
the place where this mighty tragedy 
was acted; many were the accomplices, 
when Cæſar having received 23 wounds, 
expired. He fell on the 1 5th of March, 
in the 56th year of his age, (having on- 
ly ſurvived his rival four,) and ſounded 
the Roman empire in his own blood ; 
for after his deceaſe the commonwealth 
became an abſolute monarchy, the con 
ſtant fate of ill-governed republics, He 
triumphed five ſeveral times, for Egypt, 
Pontus, Afric, Gaul, and Spain, and be- 
ing declared perpetual dictator, he re- 
warded thoſe who had well deſerved 
from his friendſhip, and promoted ſome 
of his enemies. He had only the ſingle 
failing of ambition to prove him mor- 
tal; yet aſſuming ſupreme authority, 
was no more than what the ſafety of 
his perſon required; for otherwiſe it 
— into Pompey's hands, 
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and then the conſequence muſt have 
proved fatal to Czſar ; but the greateſt 
uſe he made of power was to pardon 
thoſe who offended him : many were 
the honours decreed. his memory, and 


rr 
emperors. He is not indebted to 
mi actions alone for the high re- 


poten that follows him, fince his 
earning has no leſs contributed to it 
aan his arms; which made Quintilian 
ay, that Cæſar ſpoke, writ, and 
* fought with the ſame ſpirit, Eodem 
* animo- dixit quo bellayit ; and that 
the ſame happy genius which favour- 
© ed all his victories, animated even his 
* orations and writings.” He writ like 
a man of quality ; and, among innu- 
merable excellencies which he holds in 
common with other authors, he poſ- 
ſeſſes this almoſt peculiar to himſelf, 
that you ſee the prince and the gentle- 
man, as well as the ſoldier and 
in his memoirs. He had a prodigious 
wit, and univerſal learning, was noble 
by birth, a conſummate ſtateſman, a 
brave and wiſe ral, and a moſt 
heroic prince. His prudence and mo- 
deſty in ſpeaking of himſelf, the truth 
and clearneſs of his deſcriptions, the in- 
imitable purity and perſpicuity of ſtyle, 
diſtinguiſh him with adyantage from all 
other writers. In his moſt tender age 
he compoſed The praiſe of Hercules, 
and wrote the tragedy of Oedipus, and 
ſome other poems under the title of 
Fulii, which Auguſtus afterwards for- 
bid to be publiſhed. His fame in ora- 
tory was indiſputable ; but his orations 
for the lawyet Plautius, Decius a Sam- 
nite, Sextilius, and many others, are 
loſt. His two Anticatones ſhewed what 
he could do in ſatire, and his two books 
of Analogy gave him. no ſmall place 
among the moſt eſteemed grammarians. 
He wrote ſome treatiſes of preſagin 
by the flight of birds, and others of 
augury, and ſome of apophthegms, or 
ſhort and witty ſentences. But what 
he publiſhed of the motion of the 
ſtars, which he had learned in Egypt, 
deſerves much more to be conſidered ; 
* 3 becauſe 
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becauſe it his'own death 
od the ide, of March, (if he elder Pl 


may be credited :) we muſt not 
the Ephemerides, or j mentioned 
by Servius, nor the Reformation of the 
kelendar. Some critics have maintain- 
ed, that neither the three books of the 
Civil war, or the ſeven of the War of 
the Gauls, were writ by Czfar ; but 
fach an opinion is ſo groundleſs, that 
it merits not the leaſt reflection. As 
hr the eighth book of the laſt men- 
toned work, moſt agree that Hirtius 
vas the author of it, who writ alſo 
tie Commentaries of Alexandria, Africa, 
and Spain. Though ſome aſcribe them 
to Oppius, an intimate friend of Cæſar's 
who- likewiſe wrote a treatiſe to prove, 
that the ſon of Cleopatra, which ſhe 
to have had by the ſame 
Ceſar, was not of his begetting. A 
very pompous edition of Cæſar : Com- 
mentaries was publiſhed by Dr. Clarke, 
in 1712. The edition ad uſum Delph. 
in 1668, 4®, Pariſ. Dr. Davis's, at 
Cambridge 1736, 4%. Cum notis va- 
riorum, 89. Amit. 

JULUS (Canius), an illuſtrious Ro- 
=—_ _—_ ——— by his con- 
cy. The emperor Cali havi 
conceived a hatred againſt him, with- 
out his having giving him any offence, 
ſaid to him one day, That you may 
not. be deceived with falſe hopes, I give 
you warning, that I have given orders 
for your being taken and put to death. 
It was an order he knew he would 
never revoke; and nevertheleſs Julus 
anſwered, without ſhewing the leaſt 
emotion, * I thank you, my prince, for 
this favour." Seneca, who ſpeaks of 
his death, adds, that, as there were 10 
days between ſentence and the execu- 
tion of it, according to the ordinance 
of Tiberius, ſulus paſſed the 10 days, 
without expreſſing the leaſt uneaſineſs. 
The officer who came to carry him to 
* found _ — cheſs. He 

va e e over 

his — and, ther ake other 
1 not brag after his death that he 
beat him, he deſired the centu- 


. 
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eſt o game. | 
JURIEU (Peter) b. Dec. 24, 163 
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His father was miniſter of Mes in "oy 

dioceſe of Blois, He followed - his 

ſtudies both in Holland and England, 
and took orders according to the rites 
of the Church of England ; but being 
ſent for to France, he ſucceeded his fa- 
ther in the miniſtry, He was choſen 
afterward miniſter of Vitry, where he 


compoſed his Treatiſe on devotion. He 


went from thence to the academy of, 
Sedan, where he took upon him the 
function of profeſſor in divinity and, 
Hebrew. He was author of An apo 

for the Prote/iants, in anſwer to ab 

wrote againſt them by Arnauld. He. 
was obliged to remove from France into 
Holland, on account of a book which 


he wrote, , intituled, La politique du 


clerg# de France where he was made 
for of divinity at Roterdam. He 
was author of Hifloire des dogmes . 
des cultes de la religion des Fuifs, and ſe- 
veral other works. Mr. Juricu died at 
Rotterdam in 1713. 
JUSTIN: (St.] the philoſopher and 
martyr, b. in the beginning of the 2d 
century at Naplouſa, a city of Samaria, 
in Paleſtine, He is thought to have 
been 30 of age, when he em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion. The 
philoſophy of Plato, which raiſes the 
ſoul above ſenſual pleaſures to the con- 
templation of objects purely intellec- 
tua}, was what had delighted him much 
before his converſion. Juſtin became 
acquainted with a venerable old man, 
who made him ſenſible that the Chri- 
ſtian religion alone could make a man 
truly wiſe. As ſoon as Juſtin began to 
y the facred writings, he was con- 
vinced of the vanity of paganiſm, and 
of the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 
Aſter his baptiſm he went through 
pt and many provinces in Aſia, to 


preach the Goſpel. He kept a ſchool 
at Rome, to inſtruct thoſe who were 
deſirous of knowing the truth. Being 
— Fo rophane know - 

he attacked the 

Pagans 


thoroughly 
lege as well as ſacred, 


after our Saviour and his apoſtles. He 
wrote An exhortation to the Gentiles ; 
A diahgue of controverſy againſt the 
Fews ; An apology for the Chriſtians, 
addreſſed to the emperor Antoninus and 
his two adopted ſons Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus ; an excellent work. 
In it he ſays, We beg of you to 
judge us by our actions, and not by 
© the name we bear as Chriſtians, that 
be who is found criminal may be 
© puniſhed as a malefactor, and nat as 
© a Chriſtian z and if innocent, that 
* he, may be ſet free, although a 
* Chriſtian. That it would be eaſy for 
© the Chriſtians, if not good men, to 
* ayoid the puniſhments, by denyi 


: Magn ary examined ; but that 
© they pre death to a life purcha- 


© ſed at the expence of a lie; and that 
© with a continual defire of a better and 
© eternal life, they boldly owned them- 
© ſelves Chriſtians.” He was martyred 
—_ His works are publiſhed in 

o. 

JUSTINIAN I ſucceeded the emp. 
Juſtin, 527. He declared himſelf 
the protector of the church, publiſh- 
ed ſevere laws againſt heretics, and 
repaired the ruined churches. He 
vanquiſhed the Perſians by the arms 
of Beliſarius, of which he made uſe 
to exterminate the Vandals, after 
having taken their k, Gilimer pri- 
ſoner, 533. He re-conquered Afri- 
ca, overcame the Goths in Italy; 
and whilſt, by the wiſdom of his po- 
litics, he regulated himſelf, the in- 
terior affairs of the ſtate : he ſubdued 
by the valour of Beliſarius, his ene- 
mies abroad. Juſtinian reſtored the 
Rom. empire to the higheſt degree of 
luſtre it had been in ſince its founda- 
tion. Juſtinian had at firſt to ſtrive 
againſt Hypatius, Pompey, and Pro- 
bus, nephews. of the emp. Anaſtaſius, 
who ſtirred up a ſedition againſt him, 
under which he would have ſunk, 


FUS 
had it not been for the empreſs his 
wife, and the conduct of Beliſarius. 
Finding himſelf at leiſure, he choſe 
out 10 able lawyers, at the head of 
whom was the famous Tribonianus, 
to colle& into one body the Roman 
laws, and ordered it to be called the 
Juſlinian code. He then ordered them 
to extract the moſt noted deciſions, 
which were contained in 2000 vo- 
lumes of anc. law books, and to re- 
duce them into a body, which was 
publiſhed, a.v. 533, under the name 
of the Dige/is. It conſiſts of 50 vo 
lumes. The ſame year, Juſtinian pub- 
liſhed his £r/iitutes ; a book which 
contains the elements and principles 
of the Rom. law. Art laſt the emp. 
had the laws collected together, 


ng which had been lately made ; and 


the volume which contained them, he 
called the New code. He died, 565, 
aged 84 y. reigned 38. 

JUSTINUS (M. ——_ This 
writer is ſuppoſed to have lived in 
the time of Antoninus Pius, and has 
made himſelf famous by abridging 
the hiſtory written by T Pom- 
peius : his hiſtory began with Ninus, 
founder of the Aſſyrian monarchy, 
and came down to the time of Au- 
guſtus ; but this work, to the great 
misfortune of the learned world, is 
loft, and its loſs is attributed to the 
abridgment, which being written in 
a polite and elegant ſtyle, was very 
probably the reaſon why that age ne- 
glected the original, and this 
only, their ſucceſſors totally ſlighted 
that. Nor is there any one, ſays 
Voſſius, among the Latins, who has 
more politely and elegantly contract- 
ed the hiſtory of ſo many empires; 
for he comprehends the actions al- 
moſt of all nations, from Ninus to 
Auguſtus. It is eaſy to make a near 
gueſs at the time when Trogus Pom- 
peius lived, by what he faid in the 
43d book, of his parents that came 
from Gallia Narbonenſis; where he 

declares 
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deelares his grand-father to be made 
a citizen of Rome by the favour of 
Pompey the Great (whoſe ſurname 
probably he took) during the wars 
of Sertorius ; and that his father, af- 
ter he had bore arms under Caius 
Cæſar (who is here taken for the firſt 
emperor that bore that name rather 
than for Caligula) had — R to 
his ſecretary, and jointly to keep 
E. ſeal. It is 3 to confound 
this writer with Juſtin the Martyr, as 
one Martin a Polander does in his 
chronicle; for the manner in which 
the hiſtorian treats the Iſraelites in his 
36th book, ſhews him to be of pa- 
gan belief. This epitomizer of Tro- 
us is cenſured by ſome, for intro- 
— a few digreſſions in a work 
ſo cloſe and ſhort as the hiſtory he 
writes. The firſt is found in the be- 
inning of his zd book, where the 
ythians and Egyptians have a de- 
bate on a point of honour, in what 
relates to their antiquity, both of 
them pretending to — ſufficient 
reaſons to call themſelves the moſt 
anc. people of the earth; the 2d is 
in the 2oth book, on the ſubject of 
Pythagoras, whoſe birth, voyages, 
learning, virtues, and death he de- 
ſcribes, without forgetting the mis- 
fortune which happened to his diſ- 
ciples, 60 of whom were burnt in 
Croton, and the reſt exiled. Whence 
one may conclude, ſays La Mothe, 
that all ſorts of * are not to 
be condemned, when ſo eminent an 
author as Juſtin, who contracted in 
ſo little a ſpace, the hiſtory of the 
tranſactions of 2000 years (which 
are reckoned from Ninus, the founder 
of the Aſſyrian monarchy, to the 
emp. Auguſtus), made no difficulty 
ſometimes to divert himſelf this way 
upon an agreeable ſubject. But 
though Juſtin's manner of writing is 
ſo excellent, that it was thought 
worthy of Auguſtus's age, rather 
than that of the Antonines, his ele- 
gancy of ſtyle cannot atone for his 
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miſtakes in relation. Pererius has 
convinced him of many errors in re- 
ference to * — in * 2 
taries u daniel ; and Vopiſcus. 
places vim in the rank of hiſtorians, 
who could nat avoid lying. That 
which he cannot be excuſed in, is 
chronology, where he was ſo much 
miſtaken, that he is not to be de- 
E22 on. And that which makes 

is fault = x 2 that the re- 

tation rogus Pompeius, and 
* eſteem which all the — had 
for him, oblige to think that 
thoſe miſcompu in the ſequel 
of times, are rather of the copy 
the original, or of the abbreviator 
rather than the primitive author; 
which is the ordinary judgment of 
thoſe, who have laboured moſt in 
the beſt editions of Juſtin, The beſt 
editions of ' Juſtin are Ad A. Delph. 
4, and Cum notis varior, & Grong- 
wit, 89. 

JUVENAL. Decimus Junius Ju- 
venalis was b. about the beginning of 
the reign of the emp. Claudius, at 
Aquinum, a town belonging to the 
territory of the anc, Volſci, and fince 
famous for having given birth to Tho- 
mas Aquinas, the famous father of 
ſcholaſtic philoſophy. Our poet's 
father was a rich freedman, who gave 
him a liberal education, and, agree- 
able to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 
bred him up to the bar, and to the 
ſtudy of eloquence, in which he made 
a very great progreſs. He ſtudied 
firſt under Fronto the grammarian, 
and afterwards, as it is generally con- 
jectured, under Quintilian, who is 
thought to have ſeen ſome of his ſa- 
tires. He never conſidered himſelf 
among the rich and wealthy, yet in 
the 11th ſatire, he deſcribes his coun- 
try houſe, his entertainment and his 
attendants, which argue a ſufficient 
plenty and competency for ſo wiſe a 
mind. Beſides his acquaintance with 
Umbritius, a famous Aruſpex men- 
tioned in his 3d ſatire, he was ſin- 

gularly 
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ly beloved and eſteemed 


- his chief friends, by Martial the poet, 


who addrefles three ſeveral epigrams 
to him (lb. vii. ep. 23. and gi. and 
lib. xii. ep. 12.) where he gives him 
the-title of the Eloquent, and proves 
that Juvenal followed the bar, The 
teſt part of his works came out 
very late in life, and he had long 
diftingutſhed himſelf by his eloquence 
at the bar, and improved his- fortune 
and intereſt at Rome ek = 1 
of poetry, the very ſtyle of which, 
in his ſatires, pays a long habit of 
declarming. are told he recited 
the firſt eſſay which he made, being 
above 40, to a ſmall audience of his 
friends ; but being encouraged by 
their applauſe, he hazarded a greater 
publication ; which reaching the ear 
of Paris, Domitian's chief favourite 
at that time, though but a pantomime 
player, whom he had ſeverely inſult- 
ed, that minion made his complaint 
to the emperor, who baniſhed the 
offending; poet into Egypt (to Pen- 
tapolis, a city of Lybia, ſays Suidas), 
though he was 80 years old, as Gi- 
raldus obſerves in his accounts of the 
Lat. poets, under the pretence of 
iving him the prefecture of a co- 
ort. Upon this account he is called 
Sidonius Apollinaris, Irati Hiſtrionis 
Exul. | 
Ille & militiæ multis largitur ho- 
norem, 
Semeſtri vatum digitos circumligat 
auro, 
Quod non dant proceres, dabit 
Hiſtrio. 
He can diſpoſe of honours and 
commands, 1 
The pow'r of Rome is in an actor's 
hands. {all 
The peaceful gown and military 
ſword, 


The bounteous player outgives the 
pinching lord, 

And would'ſ thou, poet, riſe before 
the ſun, 

And to his honour's lazy levee 
run ? 


JU 
Stick to the , and leave 
e nr; © IX 
And yet, heav'n knows, tis earn'd 
with hardſhip there. | 


He was not idle during his ſtay in 
Egypt, but made- ſuch obſervations 
upon the ſuperſtitions and religious 
differences of the people, as he af. 
terwards wrought up into a ſatire, 
which is the 15th in the order they 
are commonly publiſhed. After Do- 
mitian's death, Juvenal returned tq 
Rome, ſufficiently cautioned not only 
3 attacking the characters of 

oſe in power, but againſt all per- 
fonal reflections u <p great — ; 
living ; and therefore, he thus wiſely 
concludes the debate he is ſuppoſed 
to have maintained with a friend in 
the firſt ſatire, which ſeems to be the 
firſt he wrote after he returned from 
baniſiment. Experiar quid conce- 
«* datur,”' &c. He is ſuppoſed to have 
died about the 11th of Arian's reign, 
'That he lived to be an old man, we 
may conclude from the 11th ſatire, 
where he ſays of himſelf, and of 


Perſicus to whom he writes; 


Noſtra bibat vernum contracta cu 
ticula ſolem, . 
, Effugiatque togam. 
Our aged limbs we'll baſk in Phe” 
bus rays, 
m_ this day devoted to our 


As to his perſon, we are told he was 
of a large ſtature, which made ſome 
think him to have been of Gallic ex- 
traction. There is no mention that 
he never was married, nor is it at 
all probable, if we conſider the opi- 
nion he had of the women of thoſe 
times, whom he bitterly and with 
extravagant acrimony laſhes in his 
6th ſatire. The writings of Juvenal 
conſiſt of 16 ſatires, which have juſt- 
ly had their admirers _— the 
learned in all ages; and indeed the 
works 
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crimes under the names 'of perſons 
who had been long dead ; 'for the 
corruption was too great and univer- 
ſal, - and the power of the vicious too 
formidable, to be attacked without 
danger; and this wary method of 
his has been followed ſucceſsfully 
by ſucceeding ſatiriſts in many ſtates 
and countries, who have laboured 
under the ſame misfortunes. Many 
and lofty are the elogies beſtowed 
upon the ſatires of this poet ; he is fo 
fall of divine ſentiments, and his 
ſentences are ſo grave and moral, 
that he may properly be called, the 
prophet of the Lat, poets. Many 
prefer his pieces before all the mo- 
rals of Ariſtotle, and ſome pronounce 
him equal to Seneca and Epictetus. 
He is ſtiled Cenſor Morum liberri- 
mus; and is, fays Stapleton, a moſt 
excellent poet, his verſe flowing like 
a river when the wind breathes gent- 
ly, ſmoothly near the banks, and 
ſtrong in the current. In the ſame 
arguments, he never came ſhort of 
Horace, but often outwent him; his 
Sth ſatire upon true nobility far ex- 
ceeds Horace's 6th wpon the ſame 
ſubject. Compare Juvenal's 1oth with 
Horace's firſt, and then, ſays Scali- 
ger, « Sane ille tibi Juvenalis Poeta 
< -videbitur, hic Horatius, jejunæ cu- 
juſpiam theſeos tenuis tentator: 
© you will confeſs Juvenal to be the 
© poet, and Horace to be ſome poor 
< theme-maker,” Juvenal, — 272 
day, is to be preſerred to Horace 

His ardour, his loſtineſs, and his free- 
dom; and tho' I willingly admire the 
Happineſs af Home in his lyrics, yet 
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I cannot but think he very much un- 
tuned himfelf, in his fall fram the 
ode to the ſatire. Befules, Javenal's 
change of the ancient ſatire was not 


only a change, but a perfection: for 


what is the end of ſatire; but to e- 


form ? Whereas a perpetual grin does 
rather — 2 — 
fore the old ſatire and the new, and 
ſo Horace and Juvenal, may feem 
to differ, as the jeſter and the orator, 
the face of an ape and of a aan, or 
the fiddle and thunder. Horace was 


a ſlight ſuperficial fatiriſt, who only 


laughed from the teeth -outward ; 
whereas Juvenal bit to the very bone, 
and did not often ſaffer his prey to 
eſcape ſtrangling and being put to 
death. If a fault can be juttly Found 
in Juvenal, it is he 4s ſometimes too 
luxurant, too redundant, ſays more 
than he needs, but never moze than 
pleaſes. Add to this, that his 
are as juft as thoſe of Horace, and 
much more elevated. His expreſſions 
are ſonorous and more noble, his 
verſe more numerous, and his words 
are ſuitable to his thoughts, ſublime 
and lofty. All theſe contribute to 


the pleaſure of the reader, and the 


ter the ſoul of him who reads, 
tranſports are the greater; ſo that 
granting Horace to be the more ge- 
neral phi er, we cannot deny 
that Juvenal was the greater poet, 


that is in ſatire. His thoughts are 


ſharper, his indignation againſt vices 
more vehement, his ſpirit has more 
of the commonwealth genius ; he 
treats tyranny, and all vices attend- 
ing it, as they deſerve, with the ut- 
moſt rigour ; and conſequently a no- 
ble ſoul is better pleaſed with a zea- 
lous vindicator of Roman liberty, 
than with a temporizing poet, a well- 
mannered court-ſlave, and a man who 
is often afraid of laughing in the 
right place, who is ever decent be- 
cauſe he is naturally ſervile. Juvenal 
Had a larger field than Horace ; little 
follies were out of doors when op- 

preflion 
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preſſion was to be ſcourged inſtead of 


avarice; it was no longer time to 
turn into ridicule the falſe opinions 
of philoſ when the Roman li- 
berty was to be aſſerted ; there was 
more need of a Brutus in Domitian's 
days to redeem or mend, than of a 
Horace, if he had then been living, 
to laugh at a fly-catcher. Rapin 
does not diſtinguiſh with that advan- 
cage to the er of Juvenal. 
e delicacy, ſays he, which pro- 
$65.4 "ing the reliſh to ſatire, was 
fore the character of Horace, 
for it was only by way of jeſt and 
merriment that he exerciſed his cen- 
ſure. He knew that the ſporting of 
wit had more effect than the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons, and the moſt ſententious diſ- 
courſe, to render vice ridiculous ; in 
which Juvenal, with all his ſeriouſ- 
neſs, has ſo much ado to ſucceed ; 
for indeed that violent way of de- 
claming which he uſes, has moſt com- 
monly very little effect; he ſcarce 
uades at all, becauſe he is always 
in choler, and never ſpeaks in cold 
blood. It is true, ſays the French 
critic, he has ſome common places 
of morality that may ſerve to dazzle 
the weaker ſort of apprehenſions, 
but with all his ſtrong expreſſions, 
energetic terms, and great flaſhes of 
eloquence, he makes little impreſſion, 
becauſe he has nothing that is deli- 
cate, or that is natural ; it is not true 
zeal that makes him talk againſt 
the miſdemeanors of that age, it is 
merely a ſpirit of vanity and oſtenta- 
tion. Juvenal with Perſeus has been 
elegantly printed in fol. Par. 1644, 
by Heninnius, 4, L. B. 1695; & 
cum notis varior. Amit. 1614, 8“. 
JUXON, or Juxton, (William) ſon 
of Richard Juxon of Chicheſter in 
Suſſex, where he was b. 1582, and 
educated at Merchant Taylor's ſchool 
in London, from whence he went to 
St. John's college in Oxford, 1598, 
where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the civil law, in which he took 


ſcaffold, having 
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the of bachelor, nog he 
did not negle& other kinds of learn- 
ing, particularly divinity. He en- 
tered into- orders, and was preſented 
to the reQorſhip of Somerton in Ox- 
fordſhire. In 1621 he was elected 
preſident of St. John's college. In 
1626 and 1627 he executed the of- 
fice of vice - chancellor of Oxford. 
Bp. Laud who had always been his 
friend, got him ſworn clerk of the 
cloſet to his majeſty, 1632, and, in 
1633, obtained for him the biſhopric 
of Hereford ; but before he was con- 
ſecrated, he was tranſlated to the ſee 
of London, vacant by the advance- 
ment of bp. Laud to the archbp. of 
Canterbury. He was afterward made 
lord high treaſurer, which procured 
him much envy. He enjoyed this 
office with great reputation, till he 
reſigned it, 1641. In 1649 he was 
deprived of his biſhopric, being upon 
account of his inoffenſive behaviour 
one of the laſt of the epiſcopal cler- 
gy who were deprived. He was very 
plain and ſincere in his advice, and 
happy would it have been for the k. 
if he had always followed it. When 
the k. aſked his advice about giving 
his aſſent to the continuance of the 
parliament, and the attainder of the 
earl of Strafford, when the bills had 
paſſed both houſes, and he was in 
great perplexity, the bp. reſolutely told 
him, that if he was not ſatisfied in 
his conſcience, he ought not to do it. 
In 1648 he attended upon the k. at 
the treaty in the Iſle of Wight. On 
the fatal day, Jan. 3o, 1648-9, he 
attended his royal maſter upon the 

rayed with, and 
preached before, — and alſo ad- 
miniſtred the ſacrament to him. Af- 
ter that he retired to his own manor 
of Little Compton, in Gloceſterſhire. 
At the reſtoration he was tranſlated 
to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 
1660. He died June 4, 1663, aged 
81, very much broken with age and 
infirmities, and eſpecially with the 

: racking 
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racking torture of the ſtone. He be- 
queathed 7000 1. to St. John's col - 


u x 
lege, Oxford. He alſo leſt ſeveral 
legacies to charitable uſes. 
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12 (John) an eminent mathe- 

matician and philoſopher, born 
Dec. 1, 1671, at Edinburgh, at the 
univerſity of which place he ſtudied. 
He made a t progreſs in mathe- 
matical learning. In 1694 he went 
to Oxford, and began to read le- 
Etures, according to the Newtonian 
ſyſtem, which he explained, by pro- 
E experiments in his private cham- 

r in Baliol college, a method which 
had not till then been attempted in 
either univerſity, He was author of 
ſeveral works which were well re- 
reived by the public, among which 
is his Introductio ad veram philoſophi- 
am. In 1709 he was appointed trea- 
ſurer to the Palatines, and attended 
them in their ge to New Eng- 
land. Soon his return, 1710, 
he was choſen Savilian profeſſor of 
aſtronomy at Oxford. Q. Anne was 
pleaſed to appoint him her decypher- 
er. In 1713, at the public 24 the 
univerſity conferred on him the de- 
gree of Dr. of phyſic. In 1717 he 
married, Dr. Keil was ſeized with 
a violent fever, of which he died 
Sept. 1, 1721. 

KEIL (James) an eminent phyfi- 
cian, and younger brother the 
preceeding, received ſome part of his 
education in Scotland, where he was 
b, 1673, and afterward travelled into 
foreign parts. He brought himſelf 
into great reputation by reading ana- 
tomical lectures, in both the uni- 
verſities, and had the degree of Dr. 
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of phyſic conferred on him at Cam- 
bridge, having ſome time before 
liſhed his Anatomy of the human 
"wy In 1703 he ſettled at North- 
ampton as a phyſician, where he 
raQtiſed with great reputation. Dr. 
il gave the world a ſpecimen of 
his mathematical, as well as phyſical 
abilities, in a work entitled, An ac- 
count of animal ſecretion, the quantity 
of blood in the body, and muſeu- 
motion. The doctor laboured un- 
der a moſt painful diſorder, a cancer 
in the roof of his mouth, to relieve 
the excruciating torments of it, he 
more than once, applied the actual 
cautery, with his own hands, but 
without ſucceſs. Death at length re- 

lieved him, July 16, 1719. 

KEITH ( ) a famous teach- 
er among the quakers, b. of an ob- 
ſcure family in Scotland. He was 
at firſt a zealous preſbyterian, and 
afterward became a quaker. He 
travelled into Holland and Germany, 
ſpreading the notions of Fox. He 
—. went into America, where 
he was very much reſpected among the 
quakers in Penſylvania. The fingu- 
larity of his opinions brought him 
into ſome difficulties, and he was 
condemned in a general aſſembly of 
the quakers at London, 1694, He 
publiſhed a great many religious 
works, moſtly after the manner of 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's progreſs. 

KEMPIS (Thomas a) b. about 
the y. 1380, in the village of — 
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from whence he took his name, in 
the dioceſe of Cologu. He entered 
himſelf in 1406, in the monaſtery of 
regular canons of Mount St. Agnes, 
where his brother was prior, His 
occupation there, as the other religi- 
ous, was to copy the Bible, the writ- 
ings of the fathers, and works of 
piety ; by which he fitted himſelf 
for giving inſtruction to others; and 
to him 1s attributed the book, entitled, 
The imitation of Feſus Chrifl, ſo high- 
ly eſteemed as. to be tranſlated into 
moſt of the modern languages. He 
died July 25, 1471, at 91 y. of age, 
in great m for the religious 
courſe of life he had led. OT 
KEMPTHORNE (fir John) de- 
ſcended from a good family in De- 
vonfhire, was born in Widſcombe in 
that county, 1620, He my bound 
apprentice to the captain of a trad- 
ing veſſel, belonging to nnn, 
and being a young man of good 
natural abilities, he attained an ex- 
traordinary degree of knowlege, in 
his profeſſion, whereby he grew into 
great credit with the moſt eminent 
traders in Exeter, in whoſe ſervice 
be made various voyages into the 
Mediterranean, In the beginning of 
our wars with Spain, he bee 
ed himſelf by a very extraordinary 
action. He was attacked by a large 
niſh man of war, commanded by 
a knight of Malta; and though the 
odds were very great, yet captain 
Kempthorne defended himſelf gal- 
laatly, till all his ammunition was 
ſpent ; and then remembering that 
he had ſeveral large bags of money 
on board, he thought they might bet- 
ter ſerve to annoy, than enrich the 
enemy ; and therefore ordered his 
men to load their guns with ſilver. 
which did ſuch execution on the Spa- 
niſh rigging, that had not his ſhip 
been diſabled, by an unlucky ſhot, 
he had in all probability got clear. 
At laſt, however, overpowered by 
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numbers, he was boarded, taken, 
and carried into Malaga. The kot. 
carried him home to his own houſe, 
gave him the free uſe of it, and 
treated him with the utmoſt civility, 
and after a ſhort ſtay ſent him ſafe 
home to England. Some years af- 
ter, the ſame knight of Malta was 
taken in the Streights, by commo- 
-dore Ven, and being brought into 
England, was committed to the Tow- 
er. This afforded the captain an 
opportunity of returning all thai, 
vilities he had received, and of pro- 
curing his liberty, which he did at 
his own expence ; and furniſhed him 
with every thing neceſſary to return 
to Spain, After the reſtoration, he 
had a ſhip in the royal navy, viz. the 
Mary Roe, a third rate, carrying 48 
guns, and 230 men. In this ſhip, 

oing as convoy to a conſiderable 

et of merchant-men into the 
Streights, he, in Dec. 1660 met with 
a ſquadron of 7 Algerine men of 
war ; and yet by his prudence and 
courage, he preſerved all the veſſels 
under his care,and obliged the enemy 
to ſheer off, after leaving behind 
them ſeveral of their men, who had 
boarded the Mary Roſe, and were 
brought by capt. Kempthorne into 
England. This aQtion, gallant as it 
was, was outdone by his ſon, a you 
gentleman of 23, who, in the King's 
Fiſher, a frigate of 46 gums, and 220 
men, engaged 7 Algerines, 3 of 
which carried as many guns as the 
whole {quadron his father had to deal 
with ; and after hours fight, 
in which he was ſeveral times board= 
ed, made them weary of their un- 
dertaking, and carried the king's ſhip 
ſafe into a iſh port, where him- 
ſelf died of his wounds. Sir John 
was in both the Dutch wars, and 
behaved ſo well, that upon the d. of 
Albemarle's taking the command of 


the fleet, 1656, he carried one of 


the flags ; and in the ſucceeding * 
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he ferved as rear-admiral, and had 
the honour of knighthood. He ſpent 
the latter part of his life in the poſt 
of commiſſioner of his majeſty's nayy 
at Portſmouth, and died 1679. 

KEN (Thomas) youngeſt ſon of 
Thomas Ken of Furnival's Inn, b. 
at Berkhamſtead in Hertfordſhire, 
July 1637. He was ſent to Winche- 
ſter ſchool, where he was choſen 
upon the foundation, and from thence 
elected to New college, Oxford. In 
1666 he was removed to Winche- 
ſter college, being choſen a fellow 
of that ſociety in the ſame year. 
In 1679 he was appointed chaplain to 
prongs of Orange, and went to Hol- 
and; where he incurred the diſplea- 
ſure of her conſort, by obliging one 
of his favourites to marry a young 


lady of the princeſs's train, whom 


he had ſeduced by a contract; but 
he was taken into favour again, at 
leaſt in outward ſhew. In 1684 
the k. made him his chaplain. When 
the court removed to Wincheſter, the 
doRor's houſe, which he held in 
right of his prebend, was marked 
out by the harbinger, for the uſe of 
Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn: but the doctor, 
ſo far from complying with an order 
which gave countenance to vice, even 
in his royal benefactor, he poſitively 
refuſed to grant the miſtreſs admit- 
ance, and ſhe was forced to ſeek for 
lodgings in another place ; which his 
majeſty was ſo far —— ſhewing any 
diſpleaſure at, that upon the biſhopric 
of Bath and Wells becoming vacant, 
he appointed him to ſucceed in it; 
and he was conſecrated bp. Jan. 25, 
1684. He was alſo pitched upon to 
attend his majeſty, in his laſt illneſs, 
in reſpect to his ſpiritul concerns. 
When the declaration of indulgence 
was ſtrictly commanded to be read, 
by virtue of a power claimed by the 
k. of diſpenſing with the penal laws, 
bp. Ken was one of the 7 who 
oppoſed the reading of it; and was 
committed to the Tower. At the 
Vol. II. 


1 
revolution, he refuſed to take the 
new oath of allegiance, and was 
therefore deprived. He then retired 
to Longleat, a ſeat of lord Wey- 
mouth's, in Wiltſhire ; where he died 
Mar. 21, 1710. His lordſhip was 
author, among ſeveral works, of 4 
manual of devotion for the Winchefter 


ſcholars, 


KENNET (White) ſon of Mr. 
Baſil Kennet, b. Aug. 10, 1660, at 
Dover. In 1678 he went to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. The bent of his 
y_m led him particularly to the 

udy of antiquities and hiſtory. In 
1684 he entered into orders, and, 
1685, he was preſented to a vicarage 
in Oxfordſhire. In 1688 he refuſed 
to read the declaration for liberty of 
conſcience. He was author of ſeveral 
ral books, among which was a 3d vol. 
of A hiflory of England, which, with 
2 others he was editor of, was pub- 
liſhed under the name of 4 complete 
hiſtory of England. In 1718 he was 
promoted-to the ſee of Peterborough, 
and died Dec. 1728. His love for 
his country glowed with a diſtinguiſh- 
ing warmth, He was very commu- 
nicative, and would go through any 
—_— either to ſerve a friend or the 

ablic. 


ic | 
, KENNET (Baſil) younger bro- 
ther to the preceding, was born at 
Poſtling in Kent, 1674. He was 
ſent to purſue his ſtudies at Oxford, 
and admitted ſcholar of Copus Chriſti 
college, 1690. He applied himſelf 
to his ſtudies with t diligence ; 
ſo that he ſoon attained to a 
degree of claflical and polite litera- 
ture. In 1696 he publiſhed a book 
which has gone through many edi- 
tions, Viz. Rome antique notitia ; or 
the antiquities of Rome. In the next 
y. he ſet forth a work, entitled, The 
lives and characters of the anc. Greek 
poets, In 1706 he was appointed 
chaplain to the faftory at Leghorn ;. 
where he was very much eſteemed by 
b.th the merchants, and the Engliſh 
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KEP 
envoy at Florence, and even by the 
api z who whilſt, they endeavour- 
ed to cruſh him, could not forbear 
reveting him at the ſame time. His 


health obliging him to return home, 


he reſolved not to quit his poſt till he 
faw an approved ſucceſſor in it, by 
which means he was very inſtrumen- 
tal in confirming and eſtabliſhing 
that yaluable privilege, which the 
factory there has enjoyed ever ſince. 
He arrived at Oxford, 1713; and 
the following year was elected pre- 
ſident of his college. N brought 
a bad habit of body with him from 
Italy, he continued in a gradual de- 
cline, and died before the expiration 
of this year, by a flow fever. I 
1715 was publiſhed a volume of his 

mons, preached on ſeveral occa- 

ns, before a ſociety of Britiſh mer- 
chants in foreign parts, Lond. 1715, 
8%. He gave Engliſh tranſlations of 
ſeveral eminent authors, among which 
is, Puffendorf of the law of nature and 
nations. 

KEPLER (ade) one of the moſt 
ingenious philoſophers of his time, 
deſcended of an illuſtrious family in 
Germany, was b. at Viel, an impe- 
rial city, 1571, and was brought up 
in the duchy of Wirtemberg. In 
1591 he was made profeſſor of phi - 
loſophy. He applied himſelf with 
fo much ardour to the ſtudy of aſtro- 
nomy and mathematics, that he was 
choſen profeſſor at Gratz. He made 
a calendar, which was very much 
eſteemed by Galileo and Tyco- 
brahe. In 1601 Tycobrahe preſent- 
ed Kepler to the emperor, who ap- 
pointed him his mathematician. He 
devoted a great part of his time to the 
ſtudy of optics, in which he equally 
excelled, as in other parts of the 
mathematics. He made a great diſ- 
covery as to the motion of planets. 
He was author of ſeveral works, 
among which are, Prodromus diſſerta- 
bionum coſmograpbicarum, &c. Tubin- 
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2 1596, 4. This work laid the 
foundation of his reputation. 
* publiſhed, De comitis libri tres, 
fc. Auguſtæ Vindel. 1619. Tabula 
Rhodolphine, Ulmæ, 1627, in fol. He 
was offered ſeveral employments at 
Cologne, and elſewhere ; but his at- 
achment to the e made him 
refuſe them. This learned aſtrono- 
mer died at Ratiſbon, Nov. 5, 1630, 
a by age of 5 Hy to Lewis 
Kepler practi fic at Konigſberg 
in P Pd BE” 6 the reſs a 
work of his father's, entitled, Som- 
nium, lunarifve afironomia. 

KIDDER (Richard) bp. of Rat 
and Wells, was admitted in Em | 


In college, W 1656, He was 
XI 


incorporated at ard, 1658 ; and 
preſented by his college aforeſaid to 
the vicarage of Stanground in Hun- 
tingdonſhire, and ejected from thence 
for non-conformity, 1662, by yirtue 
of the Bartholomew-a&. But ſoon 
after conforming, he was preſented, 
in 1664 to the rectory of Raine in 
Eſſex. Upon the deprivation of Dr. 
Ken, bp. of Bath and Wells, 1691. 
Dr. Kidder ſucceeded him, He was 
author of ſeveral writings, 
which were, 4 demonſtration of t 
M:ffias, in three parts; and, A com- 
mentary on the five books of Moſes. 
He was killed in the night between 
the 26 and 27 of Nov. 1703, (dur- 
ing the great ſtorm), in his bed, with 
his lady, by the fall of a great 
ſtack of chimneys, in his palace at 
Wells. | 
KILLEGREW (fir William) eld- 
eſt ſon of fir Robert Killegrew, kat. 
chamberlain to the q. was b. at the 
manor of Hanworth, near Ham 
court, in the month of May, 160g. 
He became a gentleman commoner 
in St, John's college in the Midſum- 
mer term 1622; where continuing 
about 3 y. he travelled beyond ſeas, 
and - & his return, was made go- 
vernor of Pendennis caſtle, _ Ld 
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KIL 
#alimouth haven in Cornwall, with 
command of the militia in the weſt 
part of that cdunty. After this he 
was called to attend k. Charles I, as 
one 'of the uſhers of his 
wy- chamber; in which employment 
continued till the breaking out of 
the great rebellion ; and had the coin» 
mand given e 
great troops of horſe that 
the king's — during the whole 
courſe of the war between his ma- 
jeſty and the parliament. Our au- 
pon the k. 


thor was in attendance u 
when the court reſided at Oxford, 
and was created doctor of the civil 
laws 1642 ; and upon the ruin of 
the king's affairs, he ſuffered for his 
attachment to him, and compounded 
with the republicans for his eſtate. 
Upon the reſtoration of k. Charles 
II, he was the firſt of his father's ſer- 
vants that he took any notice of; and 
made him eman-ouſher of his 
privy- chamber; the ſame place he had 
enjoyed under the deceaſed k. Upon 
Charles IId's marriage with Donna 
Catherina of Portugal, he was creat- 
ed his majefty's firſt vice · chamber - 
lain, in which honourable ſtation he 
continued 22 y. His dramatic works 
are, 1. Ormaſdts, or love and friend. 
77 a tragi - comedy ; 2. Pandora, or 


converts, ® comedy ; 3. Siege of 


Urbin, a trapi-comedy ; 4. Selmdra, 
a . All theſe plays were 
ptiated together in fol. Oxon. 1666. 
There is another play aſeribed to our 
author, called, 7 he imperial tragedy, 
printed, 1699 ; the chief part was 
taken from a Lat. play, and much al- 
tered by him for his own diverſion ; 
tho', upon the importunity of his 
friends, he was prevailed apon to pub- 
lih it, but without his name. The plot 
is founded upon The hiſtory of Leno, the 
12th emperor of Conſtantinople, after 
Conſtantine. Sir Wil. Killigrew's plays 
have been applauded by men very 
eminent in poetry, particularly Mr. 
Waller, who addreſſes 4 copy of 
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— him upon his Pan- 
dora a tragedy into a co 5 
'becauſe not approved on 2 
Sir William has alſo a little poem ex- 
tant, which was ſet to muſic by Mr. 
Henry Lawes, a man in the higheſt 
reputation of any of bis profeſſion in 
his time. Mr. Wood ſays, that aſter 
our author had retired from court in 
lis declining age, he wrote The art- 
leſs midnight thoughts of a gentleman at 
hog _ 7 built on 
, ch every of croſs for- 
tune has defticed ; 22 2 
laid ntw foundations, on the rock o 
his ſalvation, &c. Lond. 1684. It is 
dedicated to k. Charles II; and be- 
fides 233 thoughts in it, there are 
ſome ſmall pieces of poetry. Mid. 
night and daily thoughts in werſe and 
proſe; Lond. 1694, with commenda- 
tory verſes before it, by H. Briket. 
He died 1693; and was buried in 
Weſtminſter abbey. 

KILLEGREW ( Thomas) was 
page of honour to k. Charles I, and 
m of the bed-chamber to kin 
II, with whom he . 
20 y. exile. Daring his abode be- 
= ſea, he took a view of France, 
taly, and Spain; and was honoured 
his majeſty, with the employment 
reſident at the ftate of Venice; 
whither he was ſent in Aug. 165 1. 
During his exile abroad, he a plied 
his leiſure hours to the ſtudy of poe- 
try, and the compoſition of ſeveral 
plays. Killigrew was a man of very 
t humour, and frequently divert- 
ed k. Charles II, by his lively ſpirit 
of mirth and drollery. He was fre- 
quently at eourt, and had often ac- 
ceſs to k. Charles, when admiſſion 
was denied to the firſt peers in the 
realm. Amongſt many other merry 
ſtories, the following is related of 
Killegrew. Charles II, who hated 
buſineſs as much as he loved pleaſure, 
would often diſappoint the council in 
vouchſafing his royal preſence when 
they were met, by which their bu- 
Q 2 ſigets 
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ſineſs was neceſſarily delayed, and 
many of the council much offended 
by the diſreſpect thrown on them; 
it happened one day, while the coun- 
cil were met, and had ſat ſome time 
in expectation of his majeſty, that 
the d. of Lauderdale, who was a fu- 
rious ungovernable man, quitted the 
room in a paſſion, and accidentally 
met with Killegrew, to whom he ex- 
preſſed himſelf irreverently of the k. 
Killegrew bid his grace be calm, 
for he would lay a wager of 1001. 
that he would make his majeſty come 
to council in leſs than half an hour. 
Lauderdale being a little heated, and 
being under ſome ſurpriſe, took him 
at his word ; Killegrew went to the 
k. and without ceremony told him 
what had happened, and added, I 
know that your majeſty hates Lau- 
derdale, tho the neceſſity of your 
* affairs obliges you to behave civilly 
to him; now, if you would get 
rid of a man you hate, come to the 
council, for Lauderdale is a man 
ſo boundleſsly avaricious, that ra- 
ther than pay the 100 l. loſt in this 
wager, he will hang himſelf, and 
© never plague you more.“ The k. 
was pleaſed with the archneſs of this 
obſervation, and anſwered, Then, 
« Killigrew, Pil poſitively go; which 
he did. It is likewiſe related, that 
upon the k. ſuffering his miſtreſſes to 
gain ſo great an aſcendant over him 
as to facrifice for them the intereſt of 
the ſtate, and neglect the moſt im- 
portant affairs, while, like another 
Sardanapalus, he waſted his hours in 
the apartments of thoſe enchantreſſes; 
Killegrew went one day into his 
apartment dreſſed like a pilgrim, bent 
upon a long journey. 'The k. being 
ſurpriſed at this extraordinary frolic, 
aſked him the meaning of it, and to 
what diſtant country he was going; 
to which Killegrew bluntly anſwered, 
the country I ſeek, may it pleaſe 
your majeſty, is hell ;* and what 
© to do there, replies the king? to 
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© bring up Oliver Cromwel from 
© thence, returned the wag, to take 
© care of the Engliſh affairs, for his 
* ſucceſſor takes none.” We cannot 
particularly aſcertain the trath of 
theſe relations, but we may venture 
to aſſert that they are not improbable, 
when it is confidered how much de- 
lighted k. Charles II was with a joke, 
however ſevere; and that there was 
not at court a more likely perſon to 

aſs them than Ki w, who, from 

is long exile with the k. and being 
about his perſon, had contrafted a 
kind of familiarity, which the luſtre 
that was thrown round the prince 
upon his reſtoration was not ſufficient 
to check. Tho' fir John Denham 
mentions but 6, our author wrote 9 
plays in his travels, and 2 at Lon- 
don, amongſt which, his Don Thomaſo, 
in 2 parts, and his Par/on's wedding, 
will always be valued by good judges, 
and are the beſt of his perform- 


ances. ; 


KILLEGREW (Anne) was daugh- 
ter of Dr. Henry Killegrew, maſter 
of the Savoy, and one of the pre- 
bendaries of Weſtminſter. She was 
b. in St. Martin's-lane, Lond. before 
the reſtoration of k. Charles II, and 
was Chriſtened in a private chamber, 
the offices of the common-prayer not 
being then publicly allowed. She 
gave the earlieſt diſcoveries of a great 
genius, which being improved by the 
advantage of a polite education, ſhe 
became eminent in the arts of 
and painting, and had her life been 
prolonged, ſhe might probably have 
excelled moſt of the profeſſion in both. 
Mr. Dryden is quite laviſh in her 
praiſe ; and we are aſſured by other 
cotemporary writers of good probi- 
ty, that he has done no violence to 
truth in the moſt heightened ſtrains 
of his panegyric. That great poet 
is pleaſed to attribute to her every 
poetical excellence. Speaking of the 
purity and chaſtity of her compoſi. 
tions, he beſtows on them much com- 
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mendation. She was a great profi- 
cient in the artof painting, and drew 
k. James II, and his queen ; which 
2 are alſo highly applauded by 

r. Dryden. She drew ſeveral hi- 
ſtory pieces; alſo ſome portraits for 
r diverſion, exceeding well, and 
ikewiſe ſome pieces of ſtill life. 
Theſe engaging and polite accom- 
liſnments were the leaſt of her per- 
ions; for ſhe crowned all with an 
exemplary piety, and unblemiſhed 
virtue, She was one of the maids 
of honour to the ducheſs of York, 
and died of the ſmall-pox in the very 
flower of her age, to the unſpeakable 
grief of her relations and acquaint- 
ance, on the 16th day of June 168 5, 
in her z5thy. On this occaſion, Mr. 
Dryden's muſe put on a mournful ha- 
bit, and in one of the moſt melting 
elegiac odes that ever was written, 
has conſigned her to immortality. 
Miſs Killegrew was buried in the 
chancel of St. Baptiſt's chapel in the 
Savoy hoſpital, on the north fide of 
which is a very neat monument of 
marble and free · ſtone fixed in the 
wall, with a Latin inſcription, a tranſ- 
lation of which into Engliſh is printed 
before her poems. Soon after her death 
her poems were publiſhed in a large 
thin 4*, to which Dryden's ode in 
praiſe of the author is prefixed. 
KILMARNOCK. See Boype. 
KIMCHI (David) a famous rab- 
bin, lived about the end of the 12th 
century, Of all the Jewiſh gramma- 
rians, his writings have had the moſt 
_— paid to them. He was author 
of an excellent Hebrew grammar, in- 
tituled, Sepher Michlol, or Book of He- 
brew Roots ; a dictionary, intituled, 
Sephey Schoraciſm, which hath paſſed 
through many editions. He was named 
arbitrator, in 1232, of the diſpute be- 
rween the ſynagogues of Spain and 
France, concerning the books of Mai- 
monides. He died in a very adyanced 
age about the y. 1240. 


KIN 
KING (William) archbp. of Dub- 


lin, b. May 1, 1650 at Antrim in Ire 


land, was admitted into Trinity college, 
Dublin, in 1667. When popery was 
ſo much encouraged by the court, he 
entered the liſts againſt the dean of 
Londonderry in 1687, who had been 
lately reconciled to the Rom religion : 
and the next y. was elected dean of St. 
Patrick's. When the revolution took 
Place in England, the dean was very 
active in promoting the ſame in Ire- 
land, fo that king James confined him 
twice in Dublin caſtle on that account; 
and his life was in danger from the po- 
piſh party there. In 1691 he was no- 
minated to the biſhopric of Derry. 
The bp. applied himſelf to the diſcuſ- 
ſing that problem which has employed 
the ſbarpeit wits, both in former and 
latter ages, which produced his cele- 
brated treatiſe, De origine mali in 17023 


and the author was tranſlated to the 


archbiſhopric of Dublin the ſame year. 
In 17c9 be publiſhed a diſcourſe, enti- 
tled, Divine predefiination and fore- 
knowlege conſiſtent with the freedom of 
man's will; a ſermon preached before 
the houſe of lords. In 1717 he was 
appointed one of the lords juſtices of 
Irel. and he held the ſame office after- 
ward, viz. in the y. 1721 and 1723. 
He died at his palace in Dublin on the 
8th of May 1729. To the ſecond edi- 
tion of The origin of evil, corrected and 
enlarged from the author's MSS, were 
added two ſermons by the ſame author: 
the former concerning Divine preſci- 
ence, the latter on the Fall of man. 
KING (Peter) - baron of Ockham, 
and lord high chancellor of G. Britain, 
b. in 1669 at Exeter in Devonſhire, 
where his father was an eminentgrocer - 
and ſalter; to which buſineſs he bred 
his ſon : but his-mind always inclined 
to learning ; ſo that while he was with 
his father, he employed what money 
and time he could, in books, The 
famous Mr. Locke, a relation of his, 
being ſurpriſed at the advances he had 
made in literature, adviſed him to go 
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to Leyden to himſelf therein. In 
1691 Mr. King publiſhed a work enti- 
tuled, An inquiry. into the conſtitution, 
diſcipline, unity, and worſhip, of the pri- 
mittve church, that flouriſhed within the 
ni 300 years after Chriſt. Faithfully 
collected out of the extant quritings of 
theſe ages. Some time after which he 
ſent into the world a 2d part. After 
his return from Leyden he entered him- 
ſelf a ſtudent in the Inner Temple, 
where he acquired a very great know- 
lege of the laws of the civil part of the 
conſtitution. In 1699 he was elected 
to repreſent the borough of Beer- Alſton, 
in Deyonſhire. In 1702 be publiſh- 
ed The hiftery of the apoſiles creed, with 
critical obſervations on its ſeveral arti- 


cles. His merit in the law diſtinguiſhed 


him ſo much, that, in 1708, he was 
choſen recorder of the city of London, 


In ic he was appointed one of the 


managers of the houſe of commons, at 
the trial of Dr. Sacheverel. On the 
acceſſion of k. George I. to the throne, 
fir Peter King, ſucceeded lord Trevor in. 
the poſt of lord chief-juſtice of the Com, 
Pleas, and was ſworn of the privy- 
council, He was created a peer of 
England in 1725, when he was made 
lord bigh chancellor in the room of the 
ear] of Macclesfield, from whom the 
great ſeal was taken. A paralytic diſ- 
order ſeizing him, and daily increaſing, 
he reſigned the ſeals Nov. 26. 1733, 
ard his life on July 22, following, at 
his ſeat at Cckham in Surry, was 
interred in that pariſh-church, where a 
monument is eretted to his memory. 
He married the daughter of Richard 
Scys, of Boverton, in Glamorganſhire, 
eſq. by whom he left iſſue four ſons 
and two daughters. 

KING (Henry) eldeſt fon of Dr. 
John King lord bp. of London, was b. 
at Wornal in Bucks, in Jan. 1591. He 
was educated partly in grammar learn- 
ing in the free ſchcol at Thame in Ox- 
fordſhire, and partly in the college 
ſchool at Weſtminſter, from which laſt 
he was elected a ſtudent in Chriſt- 
church 1608, being then under the 
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tuition of à noted tutor. 
he took the d in 
ed into rs, and 
a florid preacher, and ſucceflively 
lain to k. James I. archdeacon of 
cheſter, reſidentiary of St, Paul's 


in which dignity: he was inſtalled Feb. 
6. 1638; In 1644; bewas made bp. 
of Chicheſter, being ons of thoſe per- 
— —- 
| », tot . 
honourable office; which he poſſeſſed 
without any. removal, fave. that by the 
members-of the long parliament, to the 
time of his death. When he was young 
he delighted much in the ſtudy of muſic 
fancy, made his. converſation very a- 
greeable ; and, when he was more ad- 
vanced in years, be applied himſelf to 
oratory, philoſophy, and divinity, in 
which he became eminent, It hap- 
ervice in a church at Langley in Bucks, 
and hearing there a pſalm ſung, whoſe 
N — * 1 ren 
ing, the meanin royal pſalmiſt, 
a ion, but turned 
what was excellent in the original into 
down - right burleſque ; he tried that 
ing if he could not eaſily, and with 
plainneſs ſuitable to the loweſt under - 
ſtanding, deliver it from that 
which rendered it ridiculous. He fi- 
niſhed one Pſalm, and then another, 
and found the work ſo agreeable and. 
pleaſing, that all the Pſalms were in a. 
ſhort time completed; and having 
ſhewn the verſion to ſome friends, o 
whoſe judgment he had a high opinion, 
he could not reſiſt their importunity of 
putting it to the preſs, or rather he was: 


i 


* 


glad their ſollicitations coincided with- 


his deſire of being thought a poet. He 
was the more diſcouraged, as Mr. Geo. 
Sandys's verſion and another by a re- 
former had failed in two different ex- 
tremes; the firſt too t for the 
vulgar uſe, changing both metre and 
tunes, wherewith they had been long 
acquainted; the other as flat and — 


Aﬀer 
of I. Richied Fbbare (who ba 


fireſſed, a character whi 
higheſt Nonour upon him. He died 
1, 1669, was buried on the 
ſouth ſide of the choir, near the com- 
munion-table, belonging to the cathe- 
dral church in Chicheſter. Soon after 
there was a monument put over his 
grave, which was erected at OP 
of his widow, Ante, daughter of 
William Ruffel of Strenftam in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, knt. and bart. Our author's 
works, befides the verſion of the Plalms 
alteady mentioned, are as follows: 
A dieß groan fetched at the funeral of 
the ker abs and plorious monarch 
king Charles I, printed 1649 ; Poems, 
Elegies, Paratoxes, Sonnets, Oc. Lond. 
1657 ; Several Letteri, among which 
are extant one or more to the famous 
archbiſhop Uſher, primate of Ireland, 
and another to Iſaac Walton, concern- 
ing the 3 imperfe& books of Richard 
Hooker's Ecelefiaftical Polity, dated 
Novem. 13, 1 printed at London 
1665. He has compoſed ſeveral Aa. 
themt, one of which is for the time of 
Lent ; ſeveral Latin and Greek poems, 
ſcattered in ſeveral books. He bas al- 
ſo publiſhed ſeveral ſermons. To theſe 
ſermons he has added an Expoſition of 
the Lord"s Prayer, delivered in certain 
ſermons on Matth. vi. 9. &c. Lond. 
16.8, 4*. | X 


Ezekiel King of 


ile, 168 1, when at the age of 18. 
Rudied the civil law, 
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b G (Dr. William) was ſon of 


of the moſt diſtinguiſked rank; 
could he have changed his diſpoſition 
with the climate, had then an oppor- 
tunity of making his fortune: but ſo 
far Was he from improving this occa- 
ſion to the purpoſes of his intereſt, that 
he returned back to England with no 
other treaſure than a few merry poems, 
and humorous eſſays. He was naturally 
of a courteous behaviour, and very ob- 
liging : his converſation was chearful, 
and his wit pleaſant and entertaining. 
But at length he chiefly ſubſiſted on 
his fellowſhip in Chriſt-· church college. 
Before this time he bliſhed hi 
moſt ingenious poem, called the Are 
of Cookery, in imitation of Horace's 
Art of Poetry, with ſome letters to Dr. 
Lifter, and others; occaſioned princi- 
pally by the title of a book publiſhed 
the Dr. being The works of Apicius 
Calas, oonoerning the ſoups and ſauces 
of the antients, with an extract of the 
— contained in that 
k. Amongſt his letters is one up- 
on the Denti-/caljs, or tooth - picks of 
the ancients: another contains an imi- 
tation of Horace, epiſt. v. book 1. be- 
ing his invitation of Torquatus to ſup- 
Q4 Per. 
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- and a third, contains remarks on 
ford Grimſton's play, called The /aw- 
's fortune ; or, love in a hollow tree. 
At his leiſure hours he wrote likewiſe, 
The art of love, an imitation of Ovid, 
De arte amandi. To which he pre- 
fixed an accourt of Ovid. In the 
latter part of his life, about the y. 
1711, he publiſhed Ar Hiſtorical ac- 
count of the heathen gods and heroes, for 
the uſe of Weſtminſter and other 
ſchools ; for the better and more eaſy 
underſtanding of the claſſics. Beſides 


theſe performances, we likewiſe find 


3 numbers of a project entitled, The 
tranſaclioneer, or, wfcful tranſactions; 
containing a great number of ſmall 

jeces, which it would be tedious 

ere to enumerate. When Dr. King, 
aſter his return from Ireland, had re- 
tired to live upon his fellowſhip at 
Oxford, he was ſollicited by the earl 
of Angleſey to come to town, and 
undertake a cauſe of his, then before 
the houſe of lords (in relation to 
ſome cruelties he was accuſed of uſing 
to his lady), backed by the violent pro- 
ſecution of his mother-in-law, the 
counteſs of Dorcheſter. Upon this 
occaſion the doctor ſhook off the in- 
dolence of his nature, and ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly engaged in the cauſe of his 
patron, that he gained the reputation 
of an able lawyer, as well as a poet. 
He naturally hated buſineſs, eſpecially 
that of an advocate ; but when ap- 
pointed as a delegate, made a very 
diſcerning and able judge, yet never 
coyld bear the fatigue of wrangling. 
His chief pleaſure conſiſted in trifles, 
and he was never happier than when 
hid from the world. Few people plea- 
ſed him in converſation, and it was a 
proof of his liking them, if his be- 
haviour was tolerably agreeable. He 
was a great diſſembler of his natural 
temper, which was ſullen, moroſe, 
and peeviſh, where he durſt ſhew 
it; but he was of a timorous dil- 
poſition, and the leaſt ſlight or ne- 
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glect offered him, would throw him 
into a melancholy deſpondency. He 
was apt to ſay a great many ill- natured 
things, but was never known to do 
one: he was made up of tenderneſs, 
pity, and compaſſion; and of ſo 
feminine a diſpoſition, that tears would 
fall from his eyes upon the ſmalleſt 
occaſion. As his education had been 
ſtrict, ſo he was always of a religious 
diſpoſition, and would not enter upon 
the buſineſs of the day, till he had 
performed his devotion, and read ſe- 
veral portions of Scripture out of the 
Pſalms, the prophets, and the New 
Teſtament. It appears from his looſe 
pers, which he calls Adver/aria, that 

e had been ſuch an aſſiduous ſtu- 
dent, that before he was 8 y. in the 
univerſity, he had read over and 
made reflections on 22,000 books and 
manuſcripts. About the y, 1711, the 
Dr. publiſhed a piece called, The Pri- 
tiſh palladium, or a welcome of lord Bo- 
linbroke from France. Soon after this, 
Dr. Swift, Dr. Freind, Mr. Prior, 
with ſome others of lord Bolinbroke's 
adherents, paid a viſit to Dr. King, 
and brought along with them the key 
of the gazetteer's office, together with 
another key for the uſe of the paper- 
office. The day following this friendly 
viſit, the Dr. entered upon his new 
poſt ; and 2 or 3 days after waited 
on his benefactor lord Bolinbroke, 
then ſecretary of ſtate. About Mid- 
ſummer 1712 the Dr. quitted his em- 
ploy, and retired to a gentleman's 
houſe on Lambeth fide the water ; 
where he had diverted himſelf a ſum- 
mer or two before, Here he enjoyed 
his loved tranquility, with a friend, a 
bottle, and his books ; he frequently 
viſited lord Clarendon, at Somerſet-, 
houſe, as long as he was able. It 
was the autumn ſeaſon, and the doctor 
began inſenſibly to droop ; he ſhut 
himſelf up entirely from his neareſt 
friends, and would not ſo much as 
ſee lord Clarendon ; who, hearing of 


his 
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tis weak condition, ordered his ſiſter. 
© go to Lambeth, and fetch him 
from thence to a lodging he had pro- 
vided for him, in the Strand, over 
igainſt Somerſet-houſe, where next 
day about noon he expired, with all 
he patience and reſignation of a phi- 
oſopher, and the true devotion of a 
Chriſtian ; but would not be per- 
naded to go to reſt the night before, 
till he made ſuch a will, as ße thought 
vould be agreeable to lord Claren- 
con's inclinations ; who, after his 
ceath, took care of his funeral. He 
vas decently interred in the cloiſters 
> Weſtminſter abbey, next to his 
naſter Dr. Snipe, to whom, a little 


before, he dedicated his Heathen 
bleſome, that he quitted it to practiſe 


ds. 
4 KIRCHER (Athanaſius) a Jeſuit 
of Fulda, a great philoſopher and ma- 
thematician of the 17th century, 
taught at Wirtſburgh with great re- 
putation till 1631, when he went to 
France, on account of the ravages 
which the Swedes committed in Fran- 
conia, and ſtaid ſome time at Avig- 
non. From thence he removed to 
Rome, where he collected a rich ca- 
binet of antiquities and mathematical 
curioſities, and died there in 1680, 
at 82 y. of age. He publiſhed a 
great number of learned works, a- 
mong which are, 1. Muſurgia uni ver- 
falis; 2. Obeliſcus Pamphilius ; 3. Oedi- 
pus Ag yptiacus. 4 Mundus ſubterra- 
News. 

KIRCHER (Conrad) a proteſtant 
of Augsbourg, made himſelf known 
by a Greek concordance of the old 
teſtament, printed in 2 vol. at Franc- 
fort, in 1607. This is an uſeful work, 
and ſerves as an Hebrew dictionary. 
The author places firſt the Hebrew 
words, and then follows the interpre- 
tation which the Lxx gave them, and 
quotes the places of Scripture where 
they are differently interpreted. He 
is blamed for following the edition of 
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Alcara of Hennares, which is ar- 
counted not to be a true verſion of 
the Lxx. 

KIRSTENIUS (Peter), a learned 
phyſician, b. at Breſlau in 1577, He 
was ſkilled in the oriental languages, 
and all the knowlege which com- 
pletes the phyſician. He applied him 
ſelf very ſtrictly to the works of Avi. 
cenna, and other Arabian phyſicians. 
Scaliger and Caſaubon encouraged 
him in this ſtudy, as judging it might 
be of great utility to the republic of 
letters. After having travelled in 
Spain, Italy, and England, he re- 
turned to Breſlau, where he had the 
direction of the college and ſchools of 
this city. The employ was ſo trou- 


E and retired into Pruſſia with 
is family. He there became ac- 
quainted with chancellor Oxenſtiern, 
who eſteemed him, and took him 
with him to Sweden, and made him 
profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of . 
Upſal in 1636, Kirſtenius was alſo 
made phyſician to the q. of Sweden, 
and died in 1640, at 63 y. of age. 
He publiſhed ſeveral works, moſt of 
them tranſlated from the Arabic. 
KNELLER (fir Godfrey), a cele- 
brated painter, b. at Lubeck in 1648. 
He at firſt employed himſelf in hiſto- 
rical painting, but he quitted it, to 
follow that of portraits: He went 
from Italy into Bavaria, to Hamburgh, 
and Nuremburgh, where he painted 
whole families. In 1676, he came 
into England, and painted the por- 
trait of the d. of Monmouth, to 
whom he was preſented at London. 
K. Charles II, ſeeing this portrait, 
would be painted by the ſame hand. 
K. James II, made him his principal 
painter, He went to Holland by or- 
der of k. William III, where he 
ainted the plenipotentiaries aſſem- 
bled at the congreſs at Ryſwick. He 
alſo painted the portraits of the Kit 


Kat 
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Kat club, which-confifted of the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentlemen, firm 


to the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, and 
whict were ung up in the honfe of 
Jacob Tonſon, eſq. at Barn Elms. He 
was made a baronet. | 
KNOT (Edward) b. in Northum- 
berland, turned Jeſuit at the age of 
26, being then in orders. 3 
a great while at Rome in the Engli 
college. He then came to England, 
where he took the part of the regu- 


lars 

Calcedonia, who' wanted to extend 
his juriſdiction over them. They 
reſiſted with obftindcy, and forced this 
late to return to France. Dr. Kel- 
on, profeſſor at Douay, wrote on 
the fide of the bp. and Knot anſwered 
him under the name of Nicholas 
Smith, in a Latin treatiſe; entitled, 
Modeft and fhort' diſcuſſions of ſome pro- 
pofetions of Dr. Kelllſon. is work 


was printed at Antwerp in 1631, and 


was cenſured with that of his col- 


leagne John Floyd, who diſguiſed” 
himſelf under the name of Daniel a 


Jeſu; by the archbp. of Paris, by 
the faculty of divinity, and by the 
clergy of France. Theſe cenſures, 
far from ing the mouths of the 
Jeſuits, made them draw their pens 
afreſh againſt the bp. of Calcedonia, 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, and the 
clergy of France, under the bor- 
rowed name of Hermanus Loeme- 
lius. It was this diſpute which gave 
rife to the famous Petrus Aurelius, 
which the clergy printed at their own 
expence, with a tine elogium on the 
author, who had the modeſty to de- 
fire to remain unknown. The clergy 


of England alfo approved the work, 


and cauſed a letter of congratulation 
to be wrote to the author, in which 
they deplore the diforders which the 
pretenſions of the Jeſuits had cauſed 
in the church of this kingdom. Knot 
compoſed beſide ſome works of con- 


gainſt Richard Smith, bp. of 
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NN john) b. in Gif- 
(John) b. in 1505 at Gif= 
fard in Scocland, hallowed hg ſtudies 
at the univerſity of St, Andrews, 
whiete he applied himſelf with >> | 
diligence to the ſtudy of ſcholaſtic 
theology, which he began hiinſelf to 
teach to others. He afterward quitted 
the ſubtilizing method of the ſchool- 
men, and applied himſelf to a more 
= and ſimple method of divinity. 
n 1544 he learned from the celebrat. 
ed Mr. Wiſhart the principles of the 
proteſtants, which he ſo much 
proved, that he renounced the Ro 
miſh religion, and became a zealous 


eroteſtant. Mr. Knox not only in- 


ſtructed his pupils, the ſons of the 
lairds of Ormiſton and Langnidry in 
the ſeveral of learning, but was 
particularly careful to inſtil into them 
the principles of piety and the pro- 
teſtant religion, which he endeavour- 
ed to promote to the utmoſt of his 
power, and with great ſucceſs. He 
was appointed chaplain to k. Edward 
VI; but in the reign of q. Mary he 
left England, and went to Geneva, 
from whence he was called, by the 
congregation of the Engliſh refugees, 
then eſtabliſhed at Francfort, to be 
preacher to them; but his not uſing 
the Engliſh liturgy, made ſome 
the principal perſons of his congre- 
gation refolve upon his removal; 
upon which he ſet out for Geneva, 
and after ſtaying there a few months 
he went to Scotland, and zealouſly 
promoted the proteſtant religion. He 
died Nov. 24, 1572, and was in- 
tetred the 26th, in the kirk yard of 
St. Giles's, his corpſe being attended 
by ſeveral lords who were then at 
Edinburgh, and particularly the earl 
of Morton, that day choſen regent. 
KOEMPFER (Engelbert) a fa- 
mous phyſician, b. in 1651, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, after havin 
proſecu 


I 
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tis ſtuches in ſeveral places, 
went to Koniſberg, whore he at. 
tached himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſio 
and natural hiſtory, After that he 
went to Sweden: they made him very 


advantageous offers to ſtay there, but 


his inclination to travelling made him 
give the preference to the employ- 
ment of ſecretary to the ambaſly of 
Lewis Fabricius, whom the- court of 
Sweden ſent to the k. of Perſia, He 
arrived at Iſpahan, the capital of that 
kingdom, in 1684, After he had 
ſtaid there ſome time, inſtead of re- 
turning to Europe with Fabricius, his 
deſire of ſeeing other countries made 
him go into the ſervice of the Dutch 
Eaſt-India company, in quality of 
chief ſurgeon to the fleet. Kœmp- 
fer went to Siam and Japan, and re- 
turned into Europe in 1693 : he.took 
the degree of doctor in phyſic at 


Leyden, and. then returned. into his- 


own country, where he practiſed phy- 
fic till his death, which happened 


Nov. 2, 1616. His-principal works: 


are, Amanitates exotice, in 4. This: 
work, which contains many curious 
and uſeful obſervations upon the civil 
and natural hiſtory. of the countries 
which Koœmpfer viſited, more parti- 
cularly in re to botany and an- 
tiquities, made. the, public very de- 
firous of his Herbarium ultra Gangeti- 
cum; L'biftoire do ſes voyages ; and in 
particular, The natural, civil, and ec- 
clefiaftical hiſtory of the empire of Japan, 
This hiſtory was tranſlated into Engl. 
and is eſteemed a very curious work. 
KRANTZ (Albert), b. at Ham- 
burgh ; after having made a progreſs 
in polite literature 1n his own coun- 
try, he ſpent many years in travel- 
ing into the principal places of Eu- 
rope: during his travels he applied 
himſelf ay much —"—_— _ the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, divinity, and ci- 
vil law, — he —— verſed 
in them. After having been admitted 
doctor in divinity canon law at 
Roſtoch, he was for ſome years pro- 


n 
feſſor of philoſophy and divinity, and 
at the _ time rector of the uni 
verſity of this city in 1482. Being 
recalled from Roſtoch to Hamburgh, 
he was made a canomof the cache 
dral of that city; but he did not on- 
tent himfelf in idly enjoying the re- 
venues of this benefice, he employed! 


himſelf in — and i 
lectures in divinity. —— 
dean of his chapter in 1508, and 
immediately ſet himſelf to correct the 
diforders wich reigned there. HE 
had a long while before done many 
ſervices to the city of Hamburg, and 
other hanſe cities; he was on 
their account, in 1489, at the aſſem- 
bly of Weiſmar, and at other places. 
The ſucceſs off his negotiations had 
raiſed him ſuch a reputation for 'ſkilly 
and prudenxe, that John k. of Den- 
mark, and Frederic d. of Holſtein, / 
choſe him arbitrator in a difference 
they had with the province. of Diet- 
marſen. He was alſo ſyndic of the 
city of Hamburgh in 1489. He died 
Dec. 7, 1517. He publiſhed ſeveral 
works, among which is, Chronica reg - 
norum Aquilonarium,' Dame, Sucice, 
Norwegie, „ 1546, fol. 
KUHLMAN (Quirinus), b. at Bre- 
ſlau in Sileſia, in his youth diſcovered 
t inclinations tolearning ; but fal- 
ling ill, the diſt ſo affected his 
brain, that he became one of the 
viſionaries of the 17th cent. 
e believed himſelf inſpired by God, 
and would have no other teacher but 
the Holy Ghoſt, After having tra- 
velled into England, France, bÞ 
many, and the caſt; he'was burnt in 
Muſcovy, OR. 3, 1 for ſome ſe- 
ditious predictions. ere are ſeve- 
ral of his works publiſhed, one of 
which is with this inſeription, Liats- 
vice XIV, rex belligere; ſalve. 
KUSTER (Ludolf), b. at Blom- 
berg in Weſtphalia, in 1670. At 14 
y. of age he was entered in the col- 
lege of Berlin; from whence his fa- 
ther, who was the chief magiſtrate of 
Blomberg, 
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Blomberg, ſent him to Francfort, 
— ſtaid ſome y. and applied 
himſelf to the ſciences taught in the 
univerſity of that city. In the be- 
inning of the y. 1700 he went to 
Paris, where he collated Suidas, 
with three manuſcripts in the king's 
library, from whence he extracted 
many fragments, which were of 
great ſervice to him in his edition, 


2 


K US 
which he dedicated to the ki 
of Pruſſia; it was highly mY 
and he had a doctor's degree con- 
ferred on him on that account, by 
the. univerſity of Cambridge. He 
died OR. 12, 1716, at 47 y. of age. 
He publiſhed, among other works, 
Bibliotheca novorum librorum, 1699, 
5 vol. and a fine edit. of Ari/opbanes, 
fol. Amſt. 1710. 
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L (Philip) b. at Bourges in 
1607, entered himſelf into the 


ſociety of Jeſuits in 1623 ; and after 
having taught there philoſophy and 
polite learning, he went to be a pro- 


feſſor of moral philoſophy at Paris, 


where he died in 1667, The prin- 
cipal of his works are, 1. Nova bi- 
bliotheca MSS. librorum, 2 vol. fol. 
2. De Byzantine hiftorie ſcriptoribus. 
3. Galeni vitæ. 4. Bibliotheca biblio- 
thecarum. He begun a new edition of 
the councils, but dying when he had 
got about half his work printed, Coſ- 
fart, a brother Jeſuit, finiſhed them. 
LABERIUS (Decimus), a Roman 
knight and a poet, excelled in com- 
poſing farces. It was accounted no 
diſgrace at Rome to compoſe theſe 
pieces for the theatre, though it was 
diſreputable for the compoſer to act 
in them himſelf. Laberius neverthe- 
leſs dared not refuſe the repeated ſo- 
licitations of Cæſar, who had obliged 
him by his liberalities, to appear on 
the theatre in one of theſe entertain- 
ments. In the prologue of the piece, 
which is a very choice piece of anti- 
quity, the poet diſcovers his concern 
in a manner full of reſpe& to Cæſar, 
but at the ſame time ſhewed how 
much he was affected. Macrobius, 
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who hath preſerved it entire, has let 
us ſee how the Roman knight re- 
venged himſelf, by inferting in his 
piece ſome poignant ſtrokes againſt 
Cæſar. A valet de chambre, ill 
treated by his maſter, cried out, O 
Romans, we loſe our liberty! and 
a little after, · It is neceſſary that they 
who make many fear, ſhould be 
afraid of many. Upon theſe ſpeeches 
being repeated, every body directed 
their eyes to Cæſar; who, to puniſh 
the author, gave the preference to an- 
other poet, whoſe name was P. Syrus. 
Nevertheleſs, when the piece was fi- 
niſhed, Cæſar, by way of re- eſtabliſn- 
ing him in the dignity of a Roman 
knight, from which he had derogated 
by his complaiſance, preſented him 
with a ring, which was conſidered as 
a new patent of nobility. Laberius 
poing then to take a ſeat among the 
nights, they ſat in ſuch a manner as 
to leave no room for him. Cicero ſee- 
ing him perplexed, ſaid to him in a 
rallying way, I would make room 
for you myſelf, if I was not too 
much crowded,” making a jeſt on the 
great number of ſenators that Cæſar 
had made: but Laberius ſmartly retort- 
ed on him, It is ſurpriſing you 
« ſhould want room, who are uſed = 
ut, 
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« fit on two ſeats,” reflecting on his 
being neither a friend to. Cæſar nor 
Pompey. Laberius died at Pazzuole 
10 months after Julius Czſar, in the 
710th y. of Rome. 

LACTANTIUS. (Lucius Czlius 
Firmianus Lactantius) of the 4th 
cent. was an African, according to 
Baronius ; but by others ſaid to have 
been b. in Fermo, a city of the mar- 
quiſate of Ancona, and that from 
thence he took his name of Firmia- 
nus, He was a ſcholar of the fa- 
mous rhetorician Arnobius, and he 
profeſſed rhetoric himſelf at Nico- 
media. Till then he ſeems to have 
been a pagan. Conſtantine being in- 
formed of his merit, ap inted him 
preceptor to his eldeſt ſon Creſpus. 
Altho' this was a poſt for him to 
have gained a handſome ſubſiſt- 
ence, yet, we learn from Euſebius, 
that he lived always in the greateſt 
poverty. He made the works of 
Cicero the principal objects of his 
Rudies, and imitated that orator ſo 
well, as to be called the Chriſtian 
Tully. Among his works, the Di- 
vine inſlitutions are moſt eſteemed. 

LACYDES, a Grecian philoſo- 
pher, a-native of Cyrene, ſucceeded 
his maſter Arceſilas in the academy, 
the 4th y. of the 134th Olympiad. 
He was very much eſteemed by Atta- 
lus, k. of Pergamus. who made him 
a preſent of a garden, where he read 
his lectures. He told this pr. who 
wanted to have him at his court, that 
the portraits of kings were only to 
be looked upon at a diſtance, He 
had a gooſe which followed him 
every where; and when it died, he 
made a magnificent funeral for it. 
Lacydes died of a palſy 212 y. before 

C . 


LAIS, a famous courtezan, of 
Hyccara in Sicily, and was fold, 
among the reſt of the inhabitants of 
that town, and carried into Greece. 
She ſettled at Corinth, where ſhe had 
a prodigious reſort of company of all 
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claſſes. Diogenes the Cynic, 
and flovenly as he was, enjoyed her 
is, and was as well received as 
gay Ariſtippus. Demoſthenes, 
who ſaw her, ſaid, he would not 
buy repentance ſo dear. The charms 
of this proſtitute could not however 
overcome the continence of Xeno- 


crates, who behaved like a philoſo- 


pher ; for this lewd woman deſirous 
of making a conqueſt of him, inſi- 
nuated herſelf into his family, and 
employed all the arts of her ſex, 
without ſucceſs, againſt the ſeverity 
of the philoſopher z which was un- 
moveable. She is ſaid to have been 
ſtoned in the temple of Venus, at 
Theſſalia, by the women who envied 
her _— | 
LANGLAND. Mrs. Cooper, au- 
thor of The muſes library, is of opi- 


nion, that he d Chaucer, and 
obſerves, that in more places than 
one, that great ſeems to copy 


Langland ; but I am rather inclined 
to believe, that he was cotemporary 
with him, which accounts for her 
obſervation, and my conjecture is 
ſtrengthened by the conſideration of 
his ſtyle, which is equally unmuſical 
and obſolete with Chaucer's, Of 
Langland's family we have no ac- 
count. Selden, in his notes on Dray- 
ton's Poly-Olbion, quotes him with 
honour ; but he is entirely neglected 
by Philips and Winſtanly, tho” he 
ſeems to have been a man of great 


us. 
SF LANSDOWNE (G. Granville, 
lord), deſcended from an illuſtrious 
family, which traced their anceſtry 
from Rollo, the firſt d. of Normay- 
dy. He was ſecond ſon of Bernard 
Granville, - and ndſon of the fa- 
mous fir Bevil Granville, killed at 


the battle of Lanſdowne 1643. This 
nobleman received the firſt tincture of 
his education in France, under the 
tuition of fir William Ellis, a gentle- 
man, who was eminent afterwards in 
many public employments. When 
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dur aathor-was but 11 y. of age, he 
was ſent to Trinity college in Cam- 
_ where he remained 5 y. but 
at age of 13 was admitted to 
the degree of maſter of arts, having, 
before he was 12 y. old, ſpoken a copy 
of Eng. verſes of his own compoſition 
to the duch. of York, when her royal 
Highneſs viſited that univerſity. At the 
time when the nation was embroiled 
by the public diſtractions, occaſioned 
by the efforts of k. James II, to in- 
troduce „ lord Lanſdowne did 
not remain an unconcerned ſpectator. 
He had early anbibed principles of 
, and as ſome of his forefathers 

had fallen in the cauſe of Charles I, 
he thought it was his duty to facri- 
fice his life alſo, for the intereſt of 
His ſovereign, In a letter he wrote 
to his father upon the expected ap- 
of the pr. of Orange's fleet, 

the moſt ardent defire to 

ſerve the king in perſon. We are 
not told whether his father yielded to 
his importunity, or whether he was 


preſented to his majeſty ; but if he 


really joined the army, it was without 
— to his perſon, for the revolu- 
tion was effected in England without 
one drop of blood. In the y. _ 
lord Lanſdowne wrote a copy of verſes 
addreſſed to Mrs. Elizabeth Higgins, 
in anſwer to a poetical addreſs ſent 
him by that lady in his retirement, 


In 1696 his comedy called The be 


was ated at the theatre- 
royal in Lincoln's Inn Fields. He 
afterwards altered this comedy, and 
publiſhed it among his other works, 
under the title of Once a lover, 
and always a lover. The ſame y. 
alſo his tragedy, entitled Heroic love, 
was acted at the theatre. Our au- 
thor wrote alſo a dramatic poem, cal- 
led The Britiſh enchanters. To this 
Mr. Addiſon wrote the epilogue. 
Lord Lanſdowne altered Shakeſpear's 
Merchant of Venice, under the title 
of The Jew of Venice, which was 
ated with applauſe, the profits of 
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which were defigned for Mr. Dryden, 


but upon that poet's death were given 
3 In 170s he cel in- 
to I ſecond Olynthian © 


He was returned mem- 
the county of Cornwall, in 
the parliament which met in Novem- 
ber 1710, and was ſoon after made 
of war, next comptroller of 
the houſhold, and then treaſurer, and 
ſworn one of the privy-council, The 
v. following he was created baron 
Lanſdowne of Biddeford in Devon« 
ſhire. Upon the acceflion of k. 
I, lord Lanſdowne was ſeized, and 
impriſoned in the Tower, upon an im- 
peachment of high treaſon ; but was 
ſoon after honourably diſcharged, 
without being brought to a trial. In 
1719 he made a ſpeech in the houſe 
of lords againſt the practice of occa- 
—— ——— 
among his is accompli 
ed nobleman died in February an. 
1735. By his lady, Mary, widow of 
T Thynne, eſq. ( father of 
Thomas lord viſcount Weymouth) 
and daughter of Edward Villiers, 
earl of Jerſey, he had iflue, four 
daughters, Anne, Mary, Grace, and 
Elizabeth. His lady died but a few 
days before him. Mr. Pope, with 
many other poets of the firſt emi- 
nence, have celebrated lord Lanſ- 
downe, who ſeems to have been 2 
—— ble nobleman; 
rd Lanſdowne alſo wrote a maſque, 
called Pelews and Thetis, His lord- 
ſhip's works are printed in 4, and 
in 129. 

LANGUET (Hubert) b. at Vit- 
teau in Burgundy, 1518, of a noble 
family. After having made a pro- 

in learning in his own country, 

e went into Italy, and was admit- 
ed a doctor of law at Pavia, Hav- 
ing read a book of Melancthon's, 
he had a great deſire to be acquaint= 
ed with the author, and went, 1549, 
to Wittenburg to fee him, where he 
contrated a fri friendſhip — 
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with 1 important negociations, 


| of 1 yet acquitted himſelf . Latimer wroughe 
delivered in the name junior ſtudents at 
increaſed the credit 
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ſalted — of Orange, in the Cromwell, obtained a 

his affairs, and was Wiltſture; — of which be 
very 8 him, Languet died at diſcharged in a very conſcientious 
Antwerp, i581. There are a great manner, though, at the ame time, 


number of his Latin letters, wrote to very much perſecuted by the Ramiſh 
fir Philip Are Camerarius the Upon the 
— 0 — » and to the _ of Anne Boleyn _ 
us 0 ony, oubliſhed was promoted to 
famous treatiſe, entitled, Vindici con- Worceſter. And 


tra Hrangos, been aſcribed to 
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wrote his life in Latin. Thuanus a 
made a fine elogium on him; and In 1536 he 
Dupleſſis Mornai fays of him; attend the par 
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Is fuit, quales multi videri volunt ; 

Is vixit quali teroptimi mori cu- 
piunt. 

LATIMER (Hugh) b. at Thirkeſ- 

ton in Leiceſterſhize, about the year : 

1479, bis father was a yeoman of 
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— ighed very ve- 

hementy FT the — z but 

by canverüng frequently with Tho- 

mas Bilney, a very man, 

t- and the moſt on at 
le Cambridge, of all thoſe — at 

o- this time fayoured the reformation, 

Ys be became a zealous Ki and pro and 


ment, and as he could not give his 
vote for the a& of the fix articles 
drawn up by the duke of Norfolk, 
thought it wrong to hold any office 
9s derte which were then in a church, where ſuch terms of 
thought the eſſentials of religion, communion were required; —— ; 
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his biſhopric and retired into the 
country. The counſels of Gardiner 
prevailing at court, the popiſh party 
triumphed, and the proteſtants, of 
courſe, were perſecuted ; and Crom- 
well, the bp. of Worceſter's good 
friend, fell among others. And now 
his enemies took an opportunity, 
from ſomething they pretended he 
had ſaid to ſomebody about the fix 
articles, to ſend him to the Tower, 
where he ſuffered a cruel impriſon- 
ment, during the remainder of Hen- 
ry's reign. Upon the death of Henry 
the proteſtant intereſt revived ; and 
Mr. Latimer, who had lived in the 
Tower above 6 y. was, immediate- 
ly upon the change of the govern- 
—— at — An — — was 
made by the parliament to the pro- 
tector, to reſtore him to his biſhopric; 
the protector was very willing to gra- 
tify the parliament, and propoſed the 
reſumption of his biſhopric to Mr. 
Latimer, who thought himſelf now, 
unequal to the weight of it, and ac- 
cordingly refuſed to take it. He 
accepted an invitation from his friend 
archbp. Cranmer, and took up his 
reſidence at Lambeth, where his chief 
employment was, to hear the com- 
plaints, and to redreſs the injuries of 
poor people. During the 3 firſt y. 
of k. Edward, he was appointed to 

reach the Lent ſermons before the 
k In the beginning of q. Mary's 
reign, the bp. of Wincheſter ſent a 
meſſenger to cite him before the 
council ; where, having made his 
appearance, he was loaded with re- 
proaches, and ſent to the Tower. I 
ſhall mention an inſtance of the chear- 
fulneſs of his diſpoſition while there. 
A ſervant leaving his apartment, Mr. 
Latimer called after him, and bid 
him tell his maſter, © that unleſs he 
took better care of him, he would 
certainly eſcape him.“ Upon this 
meſſage, the lieutenant with ſome 
diſcompoſure in his countenance, 
came to Mr, Latimer, and deſired 
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an explanation of what he ſaid to 
his ſervant. « Why you expect, I 
* ſuppoſe, fit, replied Latimer, that 
I ſhould be burned ; but if you do 
© not allow me a little fire, this fro 
weather, I can tell you, I ſhall fi 
de ſtarved,” Mr. Latimer went 
through his laſt ſafferings, Sept. 16, 
15555, in the Soth y. of his age, with 
that compoſure and firmneſs of mind, 
which nothing but a ſound faith, and 
a good conſcience could produce. 
We are indebted to Mr. Gilpin for 
this extract of Latimer's life. 

LAUD (William) b. at Reading, 
OR, 7, 1573, was educated in the 
free- Choof there, and was admitted 
a ſcholar of St. John's college, 1590, 
and in 1598 was made maſter of arts ; 
at which time (being grammar-reader 
of the univerſity) he was, (ſays An- 
thony Wood) eſteemed by all thoſe 
that knew him (being little in perſon) 
a very forward, confident, and zealous . 

rſon. In 1607 he became vicat 
of Stanford, in Northamptonſhire, 
and ſome time after, chaplain to Dr. 
Neile, bp. of Rocheſter, who, 1610, 
gave him the rectory of Kuckſtone 
in Kent. In 1611 he was elected 
preſident of St. John's college. His 


election was diſputed warmly after- 


ward, fo that k. James I ſat to hear 
the cauſe himſelf, for 3 hours at Tich- 
bourn in Hampſhire, as he returned 
out of the weſtern progreſs, Aug. 28 
following, and = it in his favour; 
whereupon his ſettlement took place. 
In Nov. following, he was ſworn the 
king's chaplain. In 1616 the king 
gave him the deanry of Gloceſter, 
and, 1621, gave him a grant of the 
biſhopric of St. David, when he re- 
ſigned his prefidentſhip of St. John's 
college, it not being compatible with 
the ſtatutes of the ſaid college to hold 
both. He officiated as dean of Weſt- 
minſter at the coronation of king 
Charles I, by the appointment of his 
majeſty, in the room of Dr. Williams 
the dean, who was out of favour 


with 
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with him, In 1626, his m 
nominated Dr. bp. of Bath 
Wells. The ſame y. he was made de 
of the royal chapel, and the follow- 
ing y. 2 privy-counſellor, and was 
the next y. tranſlated to the biſhopric 
of London ; when the ſtatutes which 
he had drawn for the regulation of 
the eleftions of proctors in Oxford, 
were unanimouſly paſſed in a convo- 
cation of -doQors and maſters there. 
Much about this time, his old ac- 
quaintance, fir James Whitelock a 
judge, uſed to ſay of Dr. Laud, that 
he was too full of fire, though a juſt 
* and good man, and that his want 
of experience in ſtate matters, and 
* his too much zeal for the church, 
mand heat, if he proceeded in the 
way he was then in, would ſet this 
nation on fire.” In 1630 he was 
elected chancellor of the univerſity 
of Oxon. In 1633 the k. preſented 
him to the archbiſhopric of Canter- 
bury ; and the ſame y. he was elect- 
ed chancellor of the univerſity of 
Dublin, and the y. following was 
named one of the commiſſioners of 
the Exchequer. He preſented a great 
number of MSS. in ſeveral languages 
to the public library at Oxford, He 
was, according to Mr. Wood, an 
encourager of learning, a ſtiff main- 
tainer of the rights of the church 
and clergy, of an heroic ſpirit; pious 
life, and exemplary converſation, He 
was on Dec. 17, 1640, in the long 
parliament named by the Scotch 
commiſſioners, then preſent in the 
houſe of lords, as an incendary ; and 
the next day, he was accuſed by the 
houſe of commons of high-treaſon. 
Mr. Dewzil Hollies, zd fon of John 
earl of Clare, carried up the meilage 
to the lords, and ſoon after the charge 
was brought into the apper houſe by 
the Scotch commiſſioners, tending to 
prove him an incendiary ; whereupon 
he was taken into cuſtody of the 
uſher of the black- rod. On Feb. 
26, 1640, a charge conſiſting of 14 
articles was carried up from the houſe 
Vor. II. 
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12, 1643, was the firſt day of the 
archbiſhop's trial, and carried on for 
20 days of hearing, till July 29, 
1644, and Sept. 21 following, he 


made his recapitulation; the 
culars of which, and his 53 


limits of this work will not permit 
me to mention. There was a peti- 
tion figned by numbers, delivered to 
the houſe of commons, OR. 28, 1644, 
defiring them to expedite the buſi- 
neſs concerning him, and Nov. 16, 
that houſe voted him guilty ; the or- 
dinance was tranimitted to the houſe 
of lo ds, where the debate was pat 
off till the 22d, where it was not 
paſſed till Jan. 4 following. The 
ordinance of attainder being paſſed, 
it was ordered by beth houſes, that 
the archbiſhop ſhould ſuffer death, 
Jan. 10, 1644. The morning in 


which he was to ſuffer being come, 


he firſt applied himſclf to his private 
prayers, and ſo continued till the 
lieutenant of the 'Tower came to con- 
duct him to the ſcaffold, which he 
aſcended with a chearful countenance. 
He then made a ſpeech to the peo- 
ple, endeavouring to clear himſelf of 
what had been Jaid to his charge ; 
and having prayed, being attended 
by Dr. Sterne, his chaplain, he gave 
the executioner ſome money, ſaying, 
without the leaſt change of his coun- 
tenance, Here, honeſt friend, God 
forgive thee, and I do, and do thy 
* office upon me with mercy.” And 
having given a ſign when the blow 
ſhould come, he cada down and 
prayed. Afterward, laying his head 
upon the block, and praying ſilently 
to himſelf, he ſaid aloud, « Lord re- 
ceive my ſoul,” which was the ſig- 
nal given to the executioner ; who 
took it off at a blow. He was in 
the 72d year of his age. He wrote 
The hiflory of his troubles and trial, 
while he was impriſoned in the 
Tower, which was publiſhed by Dr, 

R Sancroft, 
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Sancroft, and Mr. Wharton, together 
with 4 diary of his life, from his birth 
to the middle of the year 1643, from a 
copy written with the archbiſhop's 
own hand. He was alſo author of 
ſome books of devotions. 

LAUDERDALE (Richard Mait- 
land earl of) nephew to John, the great 
d. of Lauderdale, who was ſecretary 
of ſtate to k. Charles II, for Scotch 
affairs. As the d. of Lauderdale was 
without iſſue- male of his own body, 
he took our author into his protection 
as his immediate heir, and ordered 
him to be educated in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to qualify him for the poſſeſ- 
ſron of thoſe great employments his 
anceſtors enjoyed in the ſtate. The 
improvement of this young noble- 
man ſo far exceeded his years, that 
he was very early admitted into the 


pri vy · council, and made lord juſtice 


clerk, A. b. 1681. He married the 
daughter of the earl of Argyle, who 
was tried for ſedition in the ſtate, 
and confined in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh. When Argyle found his fate 
approaching, he meditated, and ef- 
fected his eſcape; and ſome letters of 
his being intercepted and decyphered, 
which had been written to the earl of 
Lauderdale, his lordſhip fell under a 
cloud, and was ſtript of his prefer- 
ments. 'Theſe letters were only of 


. a familiar nature, and contained no- 


thing but domeſtic buſineſs ; but a 
correſpondence with a perſon con- 
demned, was eſteemed a fin in poli- 
tics not to be forgiven, eſpecially by 
a man of the d. of York's furious 
diſpoſition. 'Tho' the d. of Lauder- 
dale had ordered our author to be 
educated as his heir, yet he left all 
his perſonal eſtate, which was very 
great, to another, the young noble- 
man having, by ſome means, diſ- 
obliged him; and as he was of an 
ungovernable implacable temper, he 
could never again recover his favour. 
Though the carl of Lauderdale was 
thus removed from his places by the 
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court, yet he perſiſted in his loyalty 


to the royal family; and upon the 
revolution, followed the fortune of 
k. James II, and ſome years after 
died in France, leaving no ſurviving 
iſſue; ſo that the titles devolved on 
on his younger brother. While the 
earl was in exile with his royal ma- 
ſter, he applied his mind to the de- 
lights of poetry, and, in his leiſure 
hours, completed a tranſlation of 
Virgil's works, Mr. Dryden, in his 
dedication of The /Zneis, thus men- 
tions it; The late earl of Lauder- 
dale, ſays he, ſent me over his new 
© trapſlation of the Mueis, which he 
had ended before I engaged in 
the ſame deſign. Neither did I 
then intend it; but ſome propoſals 
being afterwards made me by my 
bookſeller, I defired his lordſhip's 
leave that I might accept them, 
which he freely granted; and I 
have his letter to ſhew for that per- 
miſſion. He reſolved to have print- 
ed his work, which he might have 
done 2 y. before I could have pub- 
liſhed mine ; and had performed it, 
if death had not prevented him. 
But having his manuſcript in my 
hands, I conſulted it where I doubt- 
ed the ſenſe ; for no man underſtood 
Virgil better than that learned no- 
bleman. His friends have yet an- 
other, and more correct copy of that 
« tranſlation by them, which if they 
had pleaſed to have given the pub- 
lic, the judges might have been 
* convinced that I have not flattered 
him.“ Lord Lauderdale's friends, 
ſome y. after the publication of Dry- 
den's tranſlation, permitted his lord- 
ſhip's to be printed ; and, in the late 
editions of that performance, thoſe 
lines are marked with inverted com- 
mas, which Dryden thought proper 
to adopt into his verſion, which are 
not many ; and however cloſely his 
lordſhip may have rendered Virgil, 
no man can conceive a high opimon 


of that poet, contemplatcd through 
| the 
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the medium of his tranſlation. Dr. 
Trapp, in his preface to the Zneis, 
obſerves, * that his lordſhip's tranſla- 
tion is pretty near to the original, 
though not ſo cloſe as its brevity 
* would make one imagine; and it 
* ſufficiently appears, that he had a 
right taſte in poetry in general, 
and the Zneid in particular. He 
« ſhews a true ſpirit, and, in many 
« places is very beautiful, But we 
* ſhould certainly have ſeen Virgil far 
better tranſlated, by a noble hand, 
© had the earl of Lauderdale been 
the earl of Roſcommoo, and had 
© the Scottiſh peer followed all the 
« precepts, and been animated with 
the genius of the Iriſh,” 

LAURENCE (St.) was ordained 
a deacon in the zd cent. and was 
employed in diſtributing the goods 
of the church. Pope Sixtus II, be- 
ing ſeized upon by virtue of an edict 
of the emp. Valerian againſt the 
Chriſtians, Laurence accompanied 
him, bemoaning his not ſharing his 
being made a ſacrifice with him. 
Sixtus, from the croſs, upon which 
he was faſtened, told him, to comfort 
him, that in 3 days time he ſhould 
follow him. And ſo it happened; 
Laurence had hardly left him, when 
the prefe& cauſed him to be ſeized, 
and ordered him to deliver up the 
treaſures of the church. The dea- 
con aſked him to allow three days 
for him to ſhew them ; which as 
ſoon as expired, he preſented to him 
the poor to whom he had diſtributed 
the money, and the conſecrated veſ- 
ſels he had in his keeping, telling 
him, See, theſe are the treaſures 
of the church. The prefe& irri- 
tated, cauſed him to be whipped in a 
moſt cruel] manner, and then laid 
upon a grid- iron red hot, and broiled 
ſlowly. Laurence, calm in the midſt 
of theſe horrid torments, ſaid to the 
prefect, I think you ſhould turn me 
on the other fide, I am roaſted 
enough on this.“ The tyrant or- 
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dered him to be turned, and ſome 
time after, the holy martyr ſaid to 
him, Eat freely, and taſte whether 
© the fleſh of a Chriſtian is better 
* broiled or raw.“ Then lifting up 
his eyes toward heaven, he gave up 
the ohoſt, in the y. 258; and many 
pagans admiring his conſtaticy re- 
nounced their idols, 

LAWSON (fir John) was the fon 
of a perſon of low circumſtances at 
Hull, and was bred to the fea, In 
proceſs of time he obtained a ſhip by 
his merit, and ſerving in the fleet 
under the parliament, was made a 
captain for his extraordinary deſert. 
He ſerved with great fidelity againſt 
all their enemies, ſo long as the par- 
liament retained their power; and 
toward the end of the war, carried 
a flag, together with Penn, under 
Monk. In 1653 he commanded a 
fleet of 44 fail, which were ſent over 
to the coaſt of Holland; and by 
taking a vaſt number of prizes, had 
a great influence in making the peace. 
On the change of the government, 
and Crotawell's aſſuming the ſupreme 
power to himſelſ, he was continued 
in the command; but it ſeems his 
principles did not incline him to act 
ſo ſteadily under the new government, 
as he did under the old. As to 
church affairs, he was an anabaptiſt; 
and in reſpe& to civil government, 
he was known to be a republican, 
During the civil war, he acted alto- 
gether upon the principle, which led 
him to diſlike the protector's governe 
ment, though not to reſiſt it ; for he 
thought that a man might lawfully 
ſerve his country under any authori- 
ty. Oliver had early intelligence of 
Lawſon's diſaffection; yet he was 
entruſted to command a fleet for the 
channel ſervice, 1655. He looked 


upon the Spaniſh war as a flagrant 
piece of injuſtice, and from that mo- 
ment began to enter into ſchemes 
againſt the protector; and was with 
others committed, It is probable he 
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LAW 
did not think of being employed 
again ; but upon the firſt news of the 
return of admiral Montague, with 
his fleet from the Baltick, the parlia- 
ment ſent for Mr. Lawſon, deelared 
him vice-admiral, gave him the 
command of a few frigates, and or- 
dered him to take the charge of the 
whole fleet on its arrival. As ſoon 
as he heard of general Monk's march- 
ing into England, he reſolved to co- 
operate with him ; and knowing that 
nothing could be done but by the 
medium of the parliament, he got the 
fleet to declare roundly upon that 
head; for which he received their ſo- 
lemn thanks. He came very early, 
and very heartily into the reſtoration, 
immediately after which, he was ſent 
as vice-admiral to the earl of Sand. 
wich, when he went to fetch q. Ca- 
therine from Portugal, and was after- 
ward employed in the Mediterranean 
againſt the Algerines, to whom he 
did conſiderable damage, and ſo ef- 
fectually blocked up their port, that 
they were not able to ſend their 
cruiſers abroad. On his arrival in 
England, he found the Dutch war 
broke out ; and that the k. had ſent 
for him, in order to ſerve under his 
brother, as rear-admiral of the red. 
Sir John told his majeſty he cowid 
ſhew him a more compendious way 
of bringing the Dutch to reaſon, 
than by fitting out large fleets, He 
obſerved, in the laſt Dutch war, they 
were more diſtreſſed by the captures 
he made after the laſt great battle, 
than they had been by all the opera- 
tions of the war. On Apr. 21, 1655, 
the d. of Vork ſailed with a grand 
fleet to the coaſt of Holland, Law- 
ſon ſerving as rear-admiral. Toward 
the latter end of the engagement, 
which happened off Leoſtoff on June 
3, Lawſon, after he had exceeded all 
that he had done before, was by a 
mufket ihot in his knee, diſabled 
from enjoying that victory which he 
I 
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had laboured fo hard to gain. He did 
not however die till he had the ſatis- 
faction of knowing that his country 
triumphed. ö 

LEE (Nat.) was the ſon of a cler- 
gyman of the church of England, 
and was edacated at Weſtminſter 
ſchool under Dr. Buſby. After he 
left this ſchool, he was ſometime at 
Trinity college, Cambridge ; whence 
returning to London, and went upon 
the ſtage as an actor. Very few par- 
ticulars are preſerved concerning Mr. 
Lee. He died before he was 34 y. 


of age, and wrote 11 tragedies, all 


of which contain the divine enthuſt- 
aſm of a poet, a noble fire and ele- 
vation, and the tender breathings of 
love, beyond many of his cotempo- 
raries. He ſeems to have been born 
to write for the ladies ; none ever 
felt the paſſion of love more inti- 
mately, none ever knew to deſcribe 
it more gracefully, and no poet ever 
moved the breaſts of his audience 
with ſtronger palpitations than Lee, 
The excellent Mr. Addiſon, whoſe 
opinion in a matter of this ſort, is 
of the greateſt weight, ſpeaking of 
the genius of Lee, thus proceeds, 
* Among our modern Engliſh poets, 
© there is none who was better turn- 
ed for tragedy than our author; if 
© inſtead of favouring the impetuoſi- 
* ty of his genius, he had reſtrained 
© it, and kept it within proper bounds. 
* His thoughts are wonderfully ſuited 
« for — but frequently loſt in 
* ſuch a cloud of words, that it is 
© hard to ſee the beauty of them. 
There is an infinite fire in his works, 
but ſo involved in ſmoke, that it 
does not appear in half its luſtre. 
He frequently ſucceeded in the 
« paſſionate part of tragedy; but 
more particularly where he ſlackens 
his efforts, and eaſes the ſtyle of 
© thoſe epithets and metaphors in 
which he ſo much abounds.“ It is 
certain, that our author, for ſome time, 
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was deprived of his ſenſes, and was 
con to Bedlam. It is ſaid, that 


Lee died in the night, in the ſtreets, 
upon a frolie, and that his father ne- 
ver aſſiſted him in his frequent and 
g neceſſities, which he was 
able to do. It appears that though 
Lee was a player, yet, for want of 
execution, he did not much ſucceed. 
Mr. Cibber ſays that he read excel- 
lently, and that the players uſed to 
tell him, unleſs they could act the 
rt as he read it, they could not 
pe ſucceſs, which it ſeems was not 
the caſe with Dryden, who could 
hardly read to be underſtood. 

LEGGE (Elizabeth) eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Edward e, eſq. (an an- 
ceſtor of the earl of Dartmouth's) 
by Mary his wife, daughter of Percy 
Walſh of Mayvallie, was b. about the 
middle of the reign of q. Elizabeth, 
viz. 1580, She had 1 

enius for languages, and havin 

pood care ken of her bation 

came well ſkilled in the Latin, 
Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, and Triſh 
tongues. She was blind for many 
years before her death, which was 
thought to be occaſioned by much 
reading and writing by candle light. 
She was eſteemed a good poet. She 
ſpent the greater part of her life in 
Ireland, and died unmarried toward 
the latter end of the 17th cent. aged 
105 years. Mr. Ballard, in his Me- 
moirs of ewwomen, remarks the lon- 
grvity of this family, three of which 
ved to upwards of 100 . and others 
to a very advanced age. 

LEGGE (George) ſon of colonel 
William groom of the bed- 
chamber to k. Charles I, and a con- 
ſtant follower of all his fortunes, 
Soon after the reſtoration his father 
ſent him to fea, under the care of 
that gallant admiral, fir Edw.Spragge, 
in the firſt Dutch war, 1665, when 
Mr. Legge was barely 17. He di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſuch remark- 
able teſtimonies of conduct as well 
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as — that he was raiſed to the 
command of the Pembroke, 1667. 
After the peace he applied himſelf 
aſſiduouſſy to the ſtudy of the ma- 
themarics, eſpecially to ſuch branches 
of that extenſive ſcience, as have 
relation to the military art ; and hav- 
ing attained to great ſkill as an en- 
gineer, he was employed by his 
majeſty in that character; and 1669 
ſucceeded his father in the command 
of an independant company of foor. 
In 1671 he was made captain of the 
Fairfax, and, 1672 of the Royal Ca- 
therine, in which he beat the Dutch 
out who boarded her while ſhe was 
ſinking, and after he had ſtopped her 
leaks, brought her ſafe into har- 
bour, in which deſperate ſervice he 
received ſeveral wounds ; and toward 
the end of the ſame y. was made 
lieatenant governor of Portſmouth, 
under his royal highneſs James d. of 
York ; in 1673 he was made gover- 
nor of that place, and at the ſame 
time maſter of the horſe, and gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber to the duke. 
In 1677 he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-general of the 
ordnance, and had alſo a regiment 
of foot beſtowed on him. In 1681 
he was ſworn of the privy-council to 
k. Charles H; and, 1682 had a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion to review all the forts 
and garriſons throughout the king- 
dom of England, and was alſo con- 
ſtituted and appointed commander 
in chief. On Dec. 2, in the ſame 
year, he was created baron of Dart- 
mouth, in the county of Devon. 
In 1683 lord Dartmouth was entruſt- 
ed with that important commiſſion 
of deſtroying the fortifications of 
Tangier, which he performed ſo 
much to his majeſty's ſatisfaction, 
that he made him a preſent of to, oool. 
upon his return. Upon the acceſſion 
of k. James II, he was fo much in 
favour as to be at once maſter of the 
horſe to the king, general of the ord- 
nance, conſtable of the Tower of 
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LE! 
London, captain of an independant 
company of foot, and one of the 
privy-council, and conducted him- 
ſelf ſo well as to be eſteemed the 
greateſt encourager of merit, and 
the moſt upright man in the admini- 
ſtration of public affairs, that the age 
produced, Upon the pr. of Orange's 
Preparing to come to England, king 
James made choice of him to com- 
mand his flect, but it was forced by a 
ſtorm into Portſmouth, without meet. 
ing with the Dutch, where his lord- 
ſhip quitted the command, and re- 
turned to London. After the revo- 
lution, lord Dartmouth lived quietly, 
and ſubmitted to the new govern- 
ment; though there were ſome ſug- 
geſtions that he carried on a ſecret 
correſpondence with the abdicated k. 


Which cauſed him to be committed 


priſoner to the Tower of London, 
where he died of an apoplexy, OR. 
1691, in the 44th y. of his age. 
LEIBNITZ, (Godefroy William de) 
b. at Leipfic, 1646, was in his youth 
{o very fond of learning, that he read 
authors of all kinds. The great 
knowlege he had of hiſtory, and the 
intereſts of princes, made the houſe 
of Bronſwic deſirous of his writing 
their hiſtory. Leibnitz travelled thro” 
Germany, and from thence he went 
into Italy, to collect materials. As 
he went by ſea from Mozola into the 
Ferrareſe, there aroſe a violent ſtorm, 
and the pilot of the bark ſuppoſing 
Leibnitz to be a heretic, propoſed, 
in his country language, to fling him 
into the ſea ; he underſtood Italian, 
and hearing this dreadful ſentence, 
took out of his pocket a ſtring of 
beads, which he turned about be- 
tween his hands with a devout air, 
and fo eſcaped. He finiſhed his tra- 
vels, and returned to Hanover, 1690, 
with a great collection of materials, 
What was not inſerted in his hiſtory, 
he publiſhed in 2 vol. folio, the firſt 
of which appeared, 1693, under the 
title of Codex juris gentium diploma - 
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ticus, with an excellent preface. The 
2d in 1700, entitled, Mantiſſa ca- 
dicis juris gentium diplomatici, conſiſting 
of treatiſes, diplomas, &. In 1707 
he began to publiſh An introduction 10 
his hiftory of Brunſwic, 1 vol. in fol. 
under the title of Sqriptores rerum 
Brunſwic, which was followed pre- 
ſently after by two others; a work 
very much eſteemed. Leibnitz did 
not acquire leſs fame by his know- 
lege in the law, than by his hiſtory. 
At 20 y. of age he took the degree 
of doctor of laws at Altorff, which 
had been refuſed him at Leipſic, up- 
on account of his being ſo very young, 
and he wrote a great deal upon this 
ſubject; among other things, An at- 
tempt to reform the whole body of the 
law. His deſire of univerſal know- 
lege inclined him to penetrate into 
the receſſes of chemiſtry, and he was 
received with reſpect in the laborato- 
ry. of Nurenburg. From that he 
turned himſelf to the ſtudy of phy- 
ſies, and he was but 25 y. of age, 
when he publiſhed 2 little treatiſes, 
Theoria motus abſirafi, and the other 
Theoria motus concreti, in which he 
diſcards the principles of the famous 
Deſcartes. He then entered into the 
depths of mathematics, and here he 
ſhines. And afterward employed 
himſelf in the ſublime ſpeculations 
of metaphyſics and theology. He 
was of the academy of ſciences at 
Paris, and perpetual prefident of that 
of Berlin, which owed its eſtabliſn- 
ment to him. He publiſhed the 1 
vol. of his Memorres in 1710, and he 
appears there in the ſeveral characters 
of an hiſtorian, phyſician, mathe- 
matician, &c. He died, 1716. He 
was author of other works beſides 
thoſe already mentioned, among 
others, De jure ſuprematũs ac legationis 
principum Germaniæ, 1667. The let- 
ters which paſſed between him and 
Dr. Clarke are well known. 
LEO X, elected pope, Mar. 11, 
1513, Was of the illuſtrious houſe de. 
Medicis, 
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Medicis. He had in his youth a 
great inclination to learning, and was 
inſtructed by the moſt ingenious ma- 
ſters of the age. At 14 y. old he 
was made a cardinal, by Innocent 
VIII, and nominated legate by Six- 
tus II, and he exerciſed this function, 
at the famous battle of Ravenna, 
where he was taken priſoner, 1512. 
Leo, while he was cardinal de Medi- 
cis, led a life very far from what 
was becoming an eccleſiaſtic, and ſtu- 
died the belles lettres more than divi- 
nity, which did not ſuit the gaiety of 
his l At the age of 36 he 
was raiſed to the papacy, 1513. He 
expected to be treated as a great pr. 
and made his entry into Rome with 
an incredible magnificence, the ſame 
day he was taken, a y. before, at the 
battle of Ravenna, and mounted on 
the ſame horſe. The new now 
arrived at the heigth of his wiſhes, 
kept within no bounds, but endea- 
voured to gratify all his inclinations. 
He gave himſelf exceſſively up to the 
— of the table, which he ſea · 
ſoned with many diſcourſes, and did 
not diſdain to enter the liſts with his 
buffoons, whom he kept in pay. His 
court following his example, there 
was nothing but pageantry and taſte 
for every thing ridiculous, which 
made them hate whatever did not 
contribute to pleaſure and diverſion. 
The holy father was paſſionately 
fond of hunting, and he was gene- 
rally in a good or bad humour ac- 
cording to what ſucceſs he met with 
in it. In ſhort, he gave into the 
moſt ſcandalous crimes. In the midit 
of all his irregularities he cultivated 
the ſciences. He patronized men of 
learning, he attached them to him 
by favours, gave orders for anc. ma- 
nuſcripts to be ſought after, of which 
he procured correct editions; and in 
conſequence of his depraved ſtate, 
and inclination to trifling, contrary 
to that decorum his rank in the 


church demanded of him, he gave 
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the preference to poets, above all 
other men of genius ; ſo that he was 
not aſhamed to publiſh a bull in fa- 
vour of the poems of Arioſto, and to 
threaten with excommunication thoſe 
who oppoſed the ſale of them. Soon 
after his coronation, Leo continued 
the council of Lateran, he preſided 
there the ſixth ſeſſion, and made 
many uſeful regulations ; but there 
was nothing of copſequence towards 
a reformation, of which the court 
and pope of Rome had fo great oc- 
caſion. He ſoon ſtruck up a peace 
with Lewis XIII, yet never ceaſed 
caballing again him, He acted the 
ſame part toward Francis I, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, with whom he had an inter- 
view at Boulogn. There he per- 
ſuaded him to an abolition of the prag- 
matic ſanction, in the room of which 
they ſubſtituted a concordat, by which 
the pope gave to the k. of France, 
the right of nominating to biſhoprics 
and other benefices, and the k. al- 
lowed the pope the firſt fruits. Ne- 
vertheleſs the enormous luxury of 
Leo, his exceſſive expences, and the 
continual wars which the immoderate 
deſire of aggrandiſing his family en- 
gaged him in, having drained his 
nances, he was obliged to think of 
ſome means of procuring money, 
and he bethought himſelf of having 
recourſe to the devotion of the peo- 
ple. Covering a ſhameful intention 
under an honourable appearance, he 
undertook to finiſh the great church 
of St. Peter, begun by his prede- 
ceſſor, and to warm the zeal of the 
faithful, he granted plenary indul- 
nces to thoſe who contributed li- 
ly to the execution of this holy 
work. The publication of theſe in- 
dulgences went on very quietly in 
many parts of Europe; but the 
ſhameful traffic which the preachers 
made of theſe kind of pardons, and 
the immenſe quantity of money 
which the pope drew from it, to 
ſatisfp his extravagancics, raiſed up 
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all Germany againſt him, and Luther 
and hisbrethren oppoſed them ſtrong- 
ly. The pope ifived out a bull 
which begins with theſe words of 
the 73d Pialm, © Ariſe my God; de- 
fend thy cauſe, &c. A year after 
he thundered out another bull againſt 
Luther, and his followers. This y. 
notwithſtanding the agreement he 
had made with Francis I, he entered 
into a new league with Charles V, 
to drive the French out of Italy. 
Leo died, 1521, at 44 y. of age. 

LEOPOLD, b. 1640, of Ferdi- 
nand III, and Mary of Auſtria, was 
elected king of Bohemia, 1654, of 
Hungary, 1655, and crowned em- 
peror, 1658. The Turks having 
made an irruption into Tranſylvania 
and Hungary, Montecuculli, Leo- 
pold's general, aſſiſted by 6000 French 
beat them at St. Gothard, 1664, and 
obliged them to aſk a truce. Some 
time after troubles aroſe in Hungary, 
in which the people, ſtirred up by the 
count de Serin, and ſome other no- 
blemen, took arms to maintain their 
privileges, which they accuſed the 
emperor of having violated. The 
war did not end with the deaths of 
Serin, Nadaſti, and Frangipani, who 
had their heads cut off, 1671; for 
Tekeli, who ſucceeded them, em- 
ployed the imperial arms a long 
while after. The aſſiſtance given to 
the Dutch, 1671 againſt France em- 
broiled Leopold with this crown, but 
his armies under the command of 
the brave Montecuculli did not meet 
with ſucceſs againſt 'Turenne, who 
commanded the French. The male- 
contents of Hungary taking advan- 
tage of this fituation of the emperor's 
affairs, took the held, and called the 
. Turks to their aſſiſtance. The grand 
viziar, Muſtapha, laid ſiege to Vien- 
na with 150,0c0 men, 1683, and 
the city was in danger of being taken, 
if John Sobieſki, k. of Poland had 
not gone to its ſuccour, and gained 
à complete victory over the Turks. 
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The following years theſe Infidels 
had not much better ſucceſs, and 
were almoſt all beaten by pr. Charles 
of Lorrain, and pr. Lewis of Baden. 
In 1699 they agreed on a truce for 
25 years, between the two empires, 
at Carlovitz ; and Leopold gained 
Tranſylvania, and the other conqueſts 
which he had made. -He alſo con- 
cluded a peace with France, by the 


treaty of Ryſwick, which only laſted 


till the war occafioned by the treaty 
of partition, made in favour of the 
d. of Anjou's ſucceſſion to the mo- 
narchy of Spain. The arms of the 
emp. were ſucceſsful in Italy under pr. 


Eugene, and the battle crowned the 


end of his reign. - He died at Vi- 
nna, 1705, in the-65th year of his 
age. 
LEPIDUS (Marcus Emilius) a 
Roman of an illuſtrious- family, rait- 
ed himſelf by his merit, to the high- 
eft-employments in the republic, was 
high prieſt and 3 times conſul. Dur- 
ing the diſorders which agitated his 
country, Lepidus put himſelf at the 
head of an army, and —— 

himſelf afteward with Cctavius an 
Anthony, theſe 3 Romans formed 
the famous triumvirate, which they 
diſgraced by their reciprocal cruelties. 
Lepidus was not aſhamed to deliver 
up his own brother to the fury of 
his aſſociates, and a little while after 
ſeized upcn Sicily, which he claimed 
to himſelf, But Octavius, who did 
not approve of this allotment, went 
to him even in his camp, corrupted 
his army, and reduced him to fling 
himſelf at his feet, and aſk his life. 
Lepidus thus degraded, was now out 
of employ, and baniſhed to Circæum, 
a city of Latium, where he bore no 
title but that of high - prieſt, which 

Octavius permitted him. 6 
L'E STRANGE (fir Roger), was 
2d. ſon of fir Hammon L' Eſtrange of 
Hunſton in Norfolk, kat. and was 
born in 1617. In the y. 1644 ſir 
Roger having obtained a commiſſion 
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from k. Charles I, for reducing Lynne 


in Norfolk, then in poſleſſion of the 
paliament, his deſign was diſcovered 
to colonel Walton the governor, and 
his perſon ſeized. Upon the failing 
of this enterprize he was tried by a 
court-martial at Guildhall, London, 
and condemned to loſe his life as a 
ſpy, coming from the king's quarters 
without drum, trumpet, or pais ; but 
was afterwards reprieved, and con- 
tinued in Newgate ſeveral y. Sir 
Royer, in a work of his, called Truth 
and loyalty windicated, has informed 
us, that, when he received ſentence 
of death, which was pronounced 
againſt him by Dr. Mills, then judge 
advocate, and afterwards chancellor 
to the b. of Norwich, he was caſt 
into Newgate, where he was viſited 
by Mr. Thorowgood and Mr. Arrow- 
ſmith, 2 members of the aſſembly of 
divines, who kindly offered him their 
utmoſt intereſt if he would make 
ſome petitionary acknowlegement, 
and ſubmit to take the covenant,which 
he refuſed. But that he might obtain 
a reprieve, he wrote ſeveral letters to 
the earl of Northumberland, the earl 
of Stamford, and other of the ngbj- 
lity from whom he received favours, 
In the houſe of cammons he was par- 
ticularly obliged to fir John Corbet, 
and fir Henry Cholmondley. He 
was reprieved in order to a further 
hearing; but after almoſt 30 months 
ſpent in vain endeavours either to 
come to a hearing, or to put himſelf 
into an exchangeable condition, he 
printed a ſtate of his caſe, as an ap- 
peal from the court-martial to the par- 
lament, dated at Newgate in 1647. 
After almoſt 4 y. impriſonment, with 
his keeper's privity, he ſlipt into Kent, 
and then with much difficulty got be- 
yond ſea. About the latter end of 
Auguſt 1653, upon the diſſolution of 
the — parliament, by Cromwell, he 
returne 

acquainted the council, then ſittting 
at Whitehall, that finding himſelf 


into England, and preſently 


8 

within the act of indemnity, he 
thought it his duty to give them no- 
tice of his return. Soon after this 
he was ſerved with the following order. 


Wedneſday, Sept. 7, 1655. 


That Roger L'Eſtrange be ſent un- 
to, to attend the committee of this 
council for examination. | 


. Joun TuvrLos, Secretary. 

This order m_ him under a 
of attendin his diſcharge, but per- 
ceiving his. buſineſs to — — 
ſlowly, and his father at that time 
lying upon his death-bed, he was ſol- 
licitous to have his diſcharge as much 
haſtened as poſſible, that he might 
pay his duty to his father, whom he 
had not ſeen for many years.: Mr. 
Strickland was one of the commiſſio- 
ners appointed to examine him, and 
the perſon from whom, in the judg- 
ment of his friends, he was to expect 
the leaſt favour. Mr. L'Eftrange 
therefore, to render him more propi- 
tious to his „ paid him the 
compliment of a viſit, telling him 
frankly that he was returned upon 
the invitation of the act of indemni- 
ty ; and laying before him how much 
it concerned him, -both in comfort 
and intereſt, to ſee his dying father. 
Mr. Strickland, inſtead of comply- 
ing with Mr. L'Eſtrange's propaſiti- 
on, anſwered that he would find him- 
ſelf miſtaken, and that his caſe was 
not included in that at. Mr. L'E- 
ſtrange's reply to him was, that he 
might have been ſafe among the 
Turks upon the ſame terms; and 
ſo he left him. From that time mat- 
ters beginning to look worſe and 
worſe, he conſidered it as his laſt ex- 
pedient, to addreſs Cromwell himſelf. 
After ſeveral diſappointments, for 
want of other opportunity, he ſpoke 
to him in the Cock-pit, and the 
ſum of his deſire was, either a ſpeedy 
examination, or that it might be 
deferred 'till he had ſeen his father. 
Cromwell 
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Cromwell remonſtrated againſt the 
reſtleſſneſs of his party, obſerved, 
© that rigour was not his inclination, 
© but that he was but one man, and 
© could do little by himſelf ; and that 
Mr. L'Eſtrange s party would do 
« well to give ſome better teſtimony 
of their quiet, and peaceable in- 
«© tentions,” Mr, L'Eſtrange told him, 
that every man was to anſwer for 
his own actions, at his own peril 
and Cromwell took his leave. Some 
time after this Mr. L'Eſtrange was 
called, and Mr. Strickland, with an- 
other gentleman, were his examiners ; 
but the latter preſſed nothing againſt 
him. Mr. Strickland indeed inſiſted 
upon his condemnation, and would 
have deprived him of the benefit of 
the act of indemnity, telling him 
at laft, « that he had given no evi- 
* dence of the change of his mind, 
and conſequently was not to be 
« truſted.” Mr. L'Eftrange's final an- 
{wer was to this effect, that it was 
his intereſt to change his opinion, 
jf he could, and that whenever he 
* found reaſon ſo to do, he would 
« obey the ſenſe of his own mind.” 
Some few days after this he was diſ- 
charged. Sir Roger having little pa- 
ternal fortune, and being a man ra- 
ther profuſe than oeconomical, he had 
recourſe to writing for bread. Afﬀ- 
ter the reſtoration he ſet up a news- 
paper, which was continued 'till the 
Gazette was firſt ſet on foot by fir Jo- 
feph Williamſon, under-ſecretary of 
ftate, for which, however, the go- 
vernment allowed Mr. L'Eſtrange a 
conſideration, Mr, Wood informs 
us, that our author publiſhed his pa- 
per twice every week in 49, under 
the title of The public intelligence ond 
neavs ; the firſt of which came out 
Auguſt 31, 1663, and the other Sep- 
tember 3, the ſame y. © Theſe con- 
© tinued till Janvary 9, 1665, at 
« which time Mr, L"Eftrange deſiſted, 
© becauſe in the November before, 
« there were other news- papers pub- 
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© liſhed twice every week, in a half 
© ſheet, folio. Theſe were called 
* The Oxford gaxettes, and commenc- 
ed November 7, 1665, the k. and 
© q. with the court being then at 
Oxford. Theſe for a little while 
where written by one Henry Mud- 
deman; but when the court remov- 
© ed to London, they were called 
the London gazette. Soon after Mr. 
* Joſeph Williamſon under ſecretary 
* of ſtate procured the writing of 
them for himſelf ; and thereupon 
* employcd Charles Perrot, M. A. 
and fellow of Oriel college in Ox- 
ford, who had a good command of 
* his pen, to do that office under him, 
and fo he did, though not conſtant- 
ly, till about 1671; after which 
time they were conſtantly written 
by under-ſecretaries, belonging to 
* thoſe that are principal, and do 
* continue ſo to this day. Soon af- 
ter the popiſh plot, when the Tones 
began to gain the aſcendant over the 
Whigs, Mr. L'Eſtrange became a 
zealous promoter of the Tory intereſt. 
He ſet up a paper called The obJerva- 
tor, in which he defended the court, 
and endeavoured to invalidate thoſe 
evidences which were given by Oates's 
party againſt the Jeſuits. He like- 
wiſe wrote a pamphlet, in which he 
attempts to prove, that fir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey's murder, for which fo 
many ſuffered, and fo great a flame 
was raiſed in the nation, was really 
perpetrated by himſelf. He attempts 
to ſhew that fir Edmundbury was a 
melancholy enthuſiaſtic man; that 
he 'was weak in his underſtanding, 
and abſurd in his conduct. The ac- 
tivity he diſcovered in Oates's plot, 
had raiſed him to ſuch reputation, - 
that he was unable to bear it, and 
therefore the natural enthuſiaſm of 
his temper prompted him to make 
himſelf a ſacrifice, from a view of 
advancing the proteſtant cauſe, as he 
knew his murder would be charged 
upon the papiſts. The ſervices _ 
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Mr. L'Eftrange rendered the court, 
procured him the honour of knight 
hood; and he ſerved as a member 
for Wincheſter, in the parliament 
called by k. James II, 1685. But 
things taking quite a different turn in 
that prince's reign, in point of liberty 
of conſcience, to what moſt people 
expected, our author's Ob/erwators 
were dropt, as not being ſuitable to 
the times. However, he continued 
licenſer of the preſs till the acceſſion 
of the pr. of Orange to the throne ; 
in whoſe reign, on account: of his 
Tory principles, and his attachment 
to his late maſter, he met with ſome 
troubles ; he was ſuffered, however, 
to deſcend to the grave in peace, 
though he had in a manner ſurvived 
his underſtanding, He died Decem- 
ber 12, 1705 in the 88th y. of his 
age. Beſides his Ob/ervators, which 
make 3 vols. in fol. he publiſhed a 
great number of poetical and other 
works, 1 50 
LEWIS (Joſeph) d. of Vendome, 
ſon of Lewis and Laura Mancini, b. 
in 1654, was one of the generals of 
Lewis XIV. He made his firſt cam- 
paign with the k. himſelf, whom he 
accompanied in his attack on the 
Dutch territories, and in all' his other 
campaigns.” In 1695 he took Barce- 
lona. In 1702 he was ordered to re- 
lieve Villeroi, who was very unfor- 
tunate in Italy, He fought the Im- 
perialiſts at Luzzara, where both 
ſides claimed the victory. He after- 
ward raiſed the blockade of Mantua, 
and took ſeveral places in Piedmont 
and elſewhere. He was recalled from 
Italy, to command in the room of 
Villeroi, in Flanders, who was ſtill 
unſucceſsful. But he was not able to 
effect any thing there; ſo that he 
complied with the inſtances of Philip 
V, who applied to' him to come to 
re-eſtabliſh his tottering throne ; and 
who was in a very diſtreſſed fituation. 
Here hedefeated, in 1710, Starember 
at Villa Vicioſa, which — 
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very much to the eſtabliſhing Philip's 
affairs, who, as an acknowlegement 
of his ſervices, gave him the rank of 
a pr. of the blood ; an honour he did 
not long enjoy ; for he died in 1712, 
at Vignaros, of an indigeſtion, inthe 
58th y. of his age. 

LEWIS de Bourbon, the firſt pr. 
of Conde, 7th ſon of Charles de Bour- 
bon, d. of Vendome, b. in 1530, 
made his firſt appearance in arms un- 
der Henry III; afterward defended 
Metz againſt Charles V ; diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf at the battle of St. Quin- 
tin, and ſerved at the fieges of Ca- 
lais and Thionville : but, after the 
tragical death of Henry III, he took 
the part of the proteſtants. He was 
drawn to the court by fair promiſes, 
and there they ſeized him. The 
Guiſes, who were his declared ene- 
mies, hurried on his trial in a man- 
ner unheard of before, and contrary 
to the common methods of proceed- 
ing. The prince, condemned to death, 
had not eſcaped his puniſhment, if 
Francis II, had not died during theſe 
tranſactions, and the chancellor re- 
fuſed to ſign the ſentence. When 
Charles IX, aſcended -the throne, he 
was ſet at liberty, and declared inno- 
cent by the parliament, a lawful tri- 
bunal, which he had in vain appealed 
to. A little after he put himſelf at 
the head of the Hugonots, was made 
priſoner at the. battle 'of Dreux in 
1562, loſt that of St. Denys againſt 


the Conſtable, and had his leg broke 


at the battle of Jarnac in 1569 ; but 
it did not make him quit the field : 
he went about every where, without 
—_— any ſigns of pain, ſaying, 
Gentlemen of France, remember 
« what condition Lewis de Bourbon is 
in to day, by fighting for his reli- 
gion, his own ſafety, and that of 
c | Atthe ſame time he ruſhed 


upon his enemies, and after having 
performed prodigies of valour, he was 
ſurrounded on all ſides, and obliged 
to ſurrender himſelf to 2 gentlemen ; 

who 
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who having taken his parole, ſet him 
down by a buſh ; but the barbarous 
Mounteſquieu, captain of the d. of 
Anjou's guards, whom Lewis had at 
one time diſobliged, happening to 
come that way, ſhot him with a 
Piſtol in cold blood. 

LEWIS XIV, was the ſon of Lewis 
XIII. k. of France. His mother had 
not had any child for 23 y. when ſhe 
was delivered of him at St. Germain 
en Laye, in 1638; he ſucceeded his 
father in 1643, under the of 
Anne of Auſtria his mother. io 1651 
he held a bed of juſtice, wherein the 
k. was declared of age, and iſſued 2 
edicts againſt blaſphemy and duelling. 
Nevertheleſs cardinal Mararine had 
ſtill a great influence over the q. and 
repaired to the court at Poictiers, 
though the q. had promiſed 
never to recall him; and the prelude 
of a civil war, which opened during 
the king's minority, now ſhewed it- 
ſelf fully. Both fides took arms; 
Turenne was general of the king's 
forces, and the pr. of Conde com- 
manded thoſe on the parliament ſide. 
On the cardinal's leaving the court, 
a general pardon was granted for 
every thing tranſacted fince 1648; 
all was quiet, and the k. came to 
Paris. In 1660 Lewis married the 
infanta of Spain, Maria Thereſa, in 
purſuance of a treaty of peace made 
in 1659, with Spain, of which this 
was one of the articles. A dauphin 
was b. in 1661, and the cardinal died 
the ſame y. In 1680 Colbert was 
charged with the ſuperintendancy of 
the ſinances, under whoſe adminiftra- 
tion academies were eſtabliſned, and 
colonies ſent to Madagaſcar, and other 

ces. He began in Languedoc the 

amous canal to join the 2 ſcas; and 
every method was taken to improve 
commerce, and encourage thoſe arts 
which make a kingdom fiouriſh. He 
ettabiiihed a court of juſtice againſt 
poiloners, a ſer of people who began 
to be very numerous in France. In 
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1683 che q. died. In the y. 1686 this 


faithleſs monarch revoked the edict of 
Nantz, when the moſt horrid cruelties 
were put in practice againſt the pro- 
teſtants. Charles II, k. of Spain, dy- 
ing in 1700, a war broke out in Eu- 
rope, on account of the ſucceſſion to 
the Spaniſh monarchy ; which was 
terminated by the peace of Utrecht in 
1713, ſigned by all the belli 
powers, except the emperor, who did 
not ſign till the following y. And 
now the k. was perſuaded by the Je- 
ſuit Tellier, to make that bull, called 
the Conſtitution Unigenitus, be received 
univerſally in France, which hath 
ſince cauſed ſo much diſturbance; but 
death prevented him from ſeeing the 
Hue of his endeavours. In his laſt 
ſickneſs he gave excellent council to 
the royal family, and all about him; 
and died Sept. 1, 1715, aged 77, in 
the 73d year of his reign : add 

the laſt words he uttered, to the ex- 
cellent madame de Maintenon. For 
an account of whom we reſel the 
reader to the article under her 
name, | . 
LEWIS che dauphin, ſon of Lewis 
XIV, and Mary of Spain, was b. 
at Fontainbleau in 1661. His father 
appointed the duke de Montauſier his 
governor, and bp. Boſſuet his precep- 
tor. In 1684 he made a campaign in 
Flanders. In 1688 he was put at the 
head of the armies, and commanded 
in perſon at the ſiege of Philipſburgh, 
which he took. He afterwards ac- 
companied his father to the fiege of 
Mons and Namur. He died in 1711. 
He had 3 ſons, the eldeſt of which, 
Lewis, d. of Burgundy, who, after 
the death of his father, was dauphin, 
was brought up under the direction of 
the d. of Beauvilliers, and the fa- 
mous Fenelon, was heir to the crown 
but he died before he came to it, in 
1712, aged 29 y. 

LEWIS de Bourbon, pr. of Conde, 
fon of Henry II, pr. of Conde, and 
of Mary de Montmorenci, b. N. 
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In his father's life-time he bore the 
title of d. of Anguien, and when he 
was but 22 y. of age, he gained the 
famous victory of Rocroi, over the 
Spaniards, when count Fontaine, who 
commanded the Spaniſh army, was 
killed in his chair, which he was car- 
ried in on account of his having the 
—— After that he took Thionville. 

e aſterward forced Merci in his in- 
trenchments, and in 1645 ; defeated 
him at Norlinguen, where Merci loſt 
his life ; took Dunkirk in 1646; and 
his father dying at the end of this 
year, he ſucceeded him in the office 
of great maſter of the houſhold to 
the k. and in the government of 
Burgundy, Breſſe, and Berry. In 
1647 he met with a check to his 
good fortune, being obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Lerida, He then termi- 
nated the diſturbances which reigned 
in France between the court and the 
Frondeurs, in a conference held at 
St, Germain en Laye ; but they ſoon 
broke out again, and he declared, all 
at once for cardinal Mazarine ; 
whereby he entirely loſt the affection 
of the people, who had looked upon 
him as their tutelary deity ; and he 
brought the q. and cardinal in tri- 
umph into Paris, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition that had been made by the 
citizens. But the cardinal perceiving 
the contempt he had. of him, cauſed 
him to be ſeized on, together with 
the pr. of Conti, and the d. of Lon- 
gueville, Jan. 18, 1650, in the royal 
palace, where he had drawn them, 
under pretence of aſſiſting at a coun- 
cil. They were ſet free from their 
confinement a year after, by a revo- 
lution, which cauſed the baniſhment 
of the cardinal, and received into 
Paris amidſt univerſal acclamations, 
while his rival left the kingdom, 
loaded with the contempt and hatred 
of the people. A civil war enlued, 
and at laſt being preſſed by the king's 
army, he retuhed into the ſuburb of 
St. Anthony, where he bebaved with 
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the utmoſt bravery, when the- eiti- 
zens opened their gates, and received 
him in, and a peace enſued foo 
after. But his hatred of the cardinal 
made him quit Paris, and fling him- 
ſelf into the arms of the Spaniards, 
who made him of their 
forces; and he took - Rocroi. The 
peace of the Pyrenees reſtored him to 
his country, and now he fignalized 
himſelf at the head of the king's 
armies. Being aMlifted with the gout, 
he refuſed the command of the army” 
in 1676, and retired to Chantilly, 
where he was as much eſteemed for 
the virtues of peace, as he had before 
been admired for the military ones. 
He died in 1686, at Fontainbleau. + 

LICINIUS (C.) tribune of the 
people, and of one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable plebeian families, was no- 
minated general of the calvary by 
Manlius Capitolinus, and is the firſt 
plebeian, advanced to that important 
charge. He had the influence, dur- 
ing his being tribune, to get a law paſſ- 
ed, whereby it was forbidden any 
Roman citizen to poſſeſs more than 
5oo acres of land, under the pre- 
tence that thoſe who have more, 
could not properly eultivate them, 
or have ſufficient leiſure to clear the 
the trees of uſeleſs ſprigs; from 
whence they gave him the ſurname 
of Stolo, which ſignifies a uſeleſs ſprig. 
But his aim in paſſing this decree was 
to prejudice the nobility, and he bim- 
ſelf gave up what exceeded that allot- 
ment. He endeavoured by every me- 
thod to diminiſh the greatneſs of the 
nobles, and after many attempts, he 
at laſt got a law paſſed, which autho- 
riſed the people to have a conſul out 
of their own body ; and he himſelf 
was inveſted with that dignity in the 
y. 390 of Rome. . 

LILLO (George), was by profeſ- 
ſion a jeweller, He was b. in Lon- 
don, Feb. 4, 1693. He lived moſt 
of his life-time near Moorgate, in 
the neighbourhood where he — 
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ed his birth, and where he was 
eſteemed as a perſon of unblemiſhed 
character. Tis ſaid, he was educat- 
ed in the principles of the diſſenters : 
be that as it will, his morals brought 
no diſgrace on any ſect or party. In- 
deed his principle attachment was to 
the muſes. His firſt piece brought 
on the ſtage was a ballad opera called 
Sylvia ; or, the country burial ; per- 
formed at the theatre royal in Lin- 
colns Inn Fields, but with no extra- 
ordinary ſucceſs, in the y. 17 30. 
The y. following he brought his play 
called The London merchant , or, The 
true ſtory of George Barnwell, to Mr. 
Cibber jun. (then manager of the 
ſummer company, at the theatre roy- 
al in Drury-lane) who originally 
played the part of Barnwell. —The 
author was not then known. As 
this was almoſt a new ſpecies of tra- 
gedy, wrote on a very uncommon 
ſubject, he rather choſe it ſhould take 
its fate in the ſummer, than run the 
more hazardous fate of encounterin 
the winter critics. 'The old ball 
of George Barnwell (on which the 
ſtory was founded) was on this oc- 
caſion reprinted, and many thouſands 
ſold in one day. Many gaily-diſpoſ- 
ed ſpirits brought the ballad with them 
to the play, intending to make their 
pleaſant remarks (as ſome afterwards 
owned) and ludicrous compariſons be- 
tween the ancient ditty and the mo- 
dern drama. But the play was very 
carefully got up, and univerſally al- 
lowed to be well performed. 'The 
peice was thought to be well conduct- 
ed, and the ſubject well managed, 
and the dition proper and natural; 
never low, and very rarely ſwelling 
above the characters which ſpoke, 
Mr. Pope, among other perſons, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their rank, or particu- 
hr public merit, had the curioſity to 
attend the performance, and com- 
mended the actors, and the author; 
and remarked, if the latter had erred 
through the whole play, it was only 
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in a few places, where he had irias' 
wares led himſelf into a poetical 
luxuriancy, ing to be too ele- 
vated for the ſimplicity of the ſubject. 
But the play, in general, ſpoke ſo 
much to the heart, that the gay per- 
ſons before mentioned confeſſed, they 
were drawn in to drop their ballads, 
and pull out their handkerchiefs. It 
met with uncommon ſucceſs ; for it 
was acted above 20 times in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon to great audiences ; was 
frequently beſpoke by ſome eminent 
merchants and citizens, who much 
approved its moral tendency : and, in 
the winter following, was acted often 
to crowded houſes: and all the 
royal family, at different times, ho- 
noured it with their appearance. It 
gained reputation, and brought mo- 
ney to the poet, the managers, and 
the performers. Mr, Cibber, jun. 
not only gave the author his uſual 
profits of his 3 days, &c. but pro- 
cured him a benefit night in the win- 
ter ſeaſon, which turned out greatly 
to his advantage; ſo that he had 4 
benefit nights in all for that piece; 
by the profits whereof, and his copy- 
money he gained ſeveral hundred 
pounds. It continued a ſtock-play 
in Drury-lane theatre till Mr. Cibber 
left that houſe, and went to the thea- 
tre in Covent-garden. It was often 
acted in the Chriſtmas and Eaſter ho- 
lidays, and judged a proper enter- 
tainment for the apprentices, &c. as 
being a more inſtructive, moral, and 
cautionary drama, than many pieces 
that had been uſually exhibited on 
thoſe days, with little but farce and 
ribaldry to recommend them. A few 
y. after, he brought out his play of 
The chriflian hero at the theatre royal 
in Drury- lane; and another tragedy 
called Elnerick, His tagedy of 3 
acts, called Fatal curiofity, founded 
on an old Engliſh ſtory, was acted 
with ſucceſs at the Hay-market, in 
1737. He wrote another tragedy, 
called Arden of Feverſham, He 

was 
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was a man of ſtrict morals, 
good nature, and ſound ſenſe, with 
an uncommon ſhare of modeſty. He 
died Sept. 3. 1739. and was buried 
in the vault of Shoreditch church. 

LILLY (John) flouriſhed in the 
reign of q. Elizabeth ; he was a Ken- 
tiſh man, and in his younger y. edu- 
cated at St. Mary Magdalen college 
in Oxon, where in the y. 1575 he 
took his decree of maſter of arts. 
He was, ſays Langbaine, a very cloſe 
ſtudent and much addicted to poetry ; 
a proof of which He has given to the 
world, in thoſe plays which he has 
bequeathed to poſterity, and which 
in that age were well eſteemed, both 
by the court, and by the univerſity, 
He was one of the firſt writers, con- 
tinues Langbaine, who in thoſe d. at- 
tempted to reform the language, and 
purge it from obſolete expreſſions. 
Mr. Blount, a gentleman who has 
made himfelf known to the world, 
by ſeveral pieces of his own writing 
(as Hore ſubſecive, his Microcoſmo- 
graphy, &c.) and who publiſhed 6 of 
theſe plays, in his title page ſtyles 
him, the only rare poet of that time, 
the witty, comical, facetiouſly quick, 
and unparalelled John Lilly. He men- 
tions a romance of our author's writ- 
ing, called Zuphues ; our nation, ſays 
he, are in his debt, for a new Eng- 
liſh which he taught them; Euphues, 
and his England began firſt that lan- 
guage, and all our ladies were then 
his ſcholars, and that beauty in court 
who could not read Euphi/m, was as 
little regarded as ſhe who now ſpeaks 
not French. Mr. Lilly has wrote ſe- 
veral dramatic pieces. 

LILLY (Wm.), b. at Odiham in 
Hampſhire, and was educated at 
Oxford, where he was demi of Mag- 
dalen college in 1486, He went to 
Jeruſalem, Greece, and on his return 
home, he ſtaid at Rome, where he ſtu- 
died the Latin tongue under thoſe 
great maſters, Sulpitius and Sabinus. 
After he returned to England, he 
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ſettled at London, and taught gram- 
mar, rhetoric, &c. was nominated 
the firſt maſter of St. Paul's ſchool, 
1510, and compoſed the beſt of 
Latn grammars. In this place he 
continued 10 y, and was very inti- 
mate with fir Thomas More. He 
wrote ſome Latin poems, and other 
works, which have been publiſhed. 
Mr. Lilly died of the plague at Lon- 
don, Feb. 24, 1522, aged 54, and 
was interred in the north yard of the 

cathedral church of St. Paul. 
LILLY (William) b. at Diſeworth 
in Leiceſterſhire, May 1, 1602. In 
1613 he was ſent to Aſhby de la 
Zouch, to be inſtructed in gramgnar 
learning ; but his father not being 
able to maintain him at ſchool, in 
1620 he went to London, where he 
was entertained by Mr. Wright, ma- 
ſter of the ſalter's company, who 
employed him to keep his accounts, 
and to do ſervile work in the family. 
In 1627 his maſter died, and he mar- 
ried his widow, with whom he had 2 
fortune of about 10001. He began 
in 1632 to ſtudy aſtrology. The y. 
following he buried his wife. Ir 
1634 he purchaſed a moiety of 13 
houſes in the Strand ; the ſame y. he 
married a 2d wife, with whom he 
had a fortune of 5001. She was, as 
he tells vs himſelf, of the nature of 
Mars. In 1643 he became famili- 
arly acquainted with Bulſtrode White- 
locke, eſq. who was afterward his 
friend and patron, In April 1644 
he publiſhed his Merlinus Anglicus 
junior; and in June following, his 
Supernatural fight ;' and the ſame y. 
T he white king's prophecy, and England's 
prophetical Merlin. While the k. was 
at Hampton-court, in 1647, Mr. 
Lilly was conſulted, whither his ma- 
jeſty might retire for ſafety ; and he 
was afterward, 1648, conſulted for 
the ſame purpoſe, whilſt the k. was 
at Cariſbrook caſtle in the Iſle of 
Wight. The ſame y. he puhliſhed 
bis /reati/e of the 3 ſuns, ſeen the pre- 
ceding 
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eeding winter. This y. the council 
of ſtate gave him in money 50 l. and 
a penſion of 1001. per annum. In 
165 1 he publiſhed his book, entitled, 
Monarchy or no monarchy. The ſame 
y. he purchaſed 1101. per annum in 
fee-farm rents for 10301. which he 
Paid in ready money ; but upon the 
reſtoration he loſt theſe rents, which 
returned to the right owner. During 
the ſiege of Colcheſter, he and John 
Booker were ſent for to encourage 
the ſoldiers, aſſuring them the town 
would ſoon be taken. In 1652 he 
CY his Annuſtenebroſus, or the 

lack year. In his Almanack for the 
next year, he aſſerted, that the parli- 
ament for the next y. ſtood upon a 
tottering foundation, and that the 
commonalty and ſoldiery would join 
together againſt them ; upon which, 
a motion was made in parliament, 
that his A/manack ſhould be examin- 
ed by the committee for plundered 
miniſters, and himſelf was detained 
in cuſtody for 13 days. In 1654 his 
wife died; for whoſe death, ſays 
© he, I ſhed no tears. I had 5001. 
© with her as a portion ; but ſhe and 
her poor relations ſpent me'1c001.” 
The ſame y. he married a 3d wiſe. 
In 1655 he was indicted at Hicks's 
hall, for giving judgment on ſtolen 
goods, but was acquitted. In 1656 
capt. Owen Cox brought him from 
the k. of Sweden a gold chain and 
medal, worth about 501. on account 
of Mr. Lilly's having mentioned that 
k. with great reſpect in his Almanack 
of 1657, and 1658. In June 1660 
he was taken into cuſtody by order 
of the parliament, by whom he was 
examined concerning the perſon who 
cut of the head of k. Charles I. 
The ſame y. he ſued out his pardon, 
under the broad ſeal of England. 
OR. 1666 he was examined before a 
committee of the houſe of commons, 
concerning the fire of London, which 
happended in Sept. that year. After 
his retirement to his eſtate at Her- 
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ſham in Surry, he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of -phyſic, and obtained 
from archbp, Sheldon a licence for 
the practice of it, dated OR. 115 
1670. A little before his death, he 
adopted for his ſon, by the name of 
Merlin junior, one Henry Coley, # 
taylor, and at the ſame time gave 
him the impreſſion of his Almanack, 
after it had been printed for 36 years. 
He died at H „June 9, 1681 
of a palſy, and was interred the 
day following in the chancel of the 
church of Waltoff upon Thames: 

LILBURN (John) was apprentice 
to a dealer in cloth. Not liking his 
trade, he in 1632 applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the law, and lived in the 
fervice of Mr. William Prynne, who 
ſoon after ſuffering for his Hiftrio- 
maſiix, Mr. Lilburn lifted himſelf on 
his maſter's ſide, and diſperſed ſeveral 
books againſt the bps; upon which ac- 
count he was committed to the Fleet- 
priſon in 1637, andafterwards whipped 
from that priſon to Weſtminſter. He 
was alſo put in the pillory in palace- 
yard; and gagged, becauſe he ſpoke 
to the people there. He was releaſed 
in 1640 by the long parliament, and 
became a captain in their ſervice : but 
was taken priſoner in 1642, and ar- 
raigned as a traitor for levying war a- 
gainſt the king, However he was re- 
leaſed, and promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and became the 
head of the Levellers. He was com- 
mitted to Newgate in 1645, for diſ- 
turbing the peace. Continuing there 
a conſiderable time, petitions were 
preſented to parliament for his releaſe- 
ment, and he was removed to the Tower. 
In 1648 an order paſſed for his releaſe- 
ment; and an ordnance was ſent from 
the commons to the houſe of lords for 
raifing 3000 l. out of the eſtate of the 
late lord Coventry, toward reparation 
of his ſufferings by two ſentences a- 
gainſt him in the ſtar-chamber. In 
1649 he publiſhed a piece intitled, 
England's new chains diſcovered ; for 

which 
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but acquitted upon his trial. In 1652 


an act paſſed againſt him for a fine of 
70001. and that he ſhould be baniſh- 
ed. He then went to the Low Coun- 
tries; but afterwards returned to Eng- 
land, was tried at the Old- Bailey, 


and acquitted. He turned quaker; 


and ſettling at Eltham in Kent, preach- 
ed ra yd at other places. He died 
in 1057. N =_ 

| LIMBORCH (Philip) a learned 
writer among the remonſtrants, ſon of 
an advocate at Amſterdam, b. June 19. 
1633, Having paſſed through his firſt 
ſludies in that city, he went to U- 


trecht, and heard the lectures of Gil- 


bert Voetius, and other divines, who 
taught there. He returned to Amſter- 
dam in May 1654, aod preached his 
firſt ſermon in October following, by 
y of probation, on Eph. v. 14. In 
uguſt 165 5 he was admitted to preach 
in public, which he did firſt at Haer- 
lem, upon Matth. vii. 12. In 1657 
he was choſen miniſter of Gouda. His 
ſermons were methodical, ſolid, and 
edifying. He married, in 1660, the 
daughter of Nicholas Van Zorgen, an 
eminent lawyer, but ſhe died a few 
years after their marriage. In 1 
left Gouda to be miniſter at Am- 
ſterdam, and the y. following he was 
* f 5 3 in which 
e acquitted himſelf with - 
cation til his death. In Nr 
ried Cornelia Vander Kerk. In the 
autumn of the year 1711 he began 
to be afflicted with the herpes, or St. 
Anthony's fire, which by degrees weak - 
ened him fo, that he was obliged to 
keep his bed, and at laſt died of it on 
April 30, 1712, in the 79th y. of his 
ape, very much , his behaviour 
having gained him the eſteem of every 
one. Mr. Limborch carried on a lite- 
rary Correſpondence with Mr. Locke. 
He was author of ſeveral books; a- 
mong which are, T heologia Chri/ti- 
ana ad praxim pietatis, ac promotio 
nem pacis Chriſtiane unice directa; 
—_— , iſitionis, Collatis amica de 
"ob. II. 
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robio a Jew of Seville. Commentarias 
in acta apoſiolorum, et in p48 s ad Ro- N 


_ manos et Hebraos, He 


py 
2 of Epiſcopius, his great 
LIN AcRE (Thomas) born at Can- 


terbury, educated at King's- college in 


that city, and ſent to the univerſity of 


| Oxford, and in 22 choſen fellow 
e 


of All-ſouls. went to improve 
himſelf in Italy, which then began to 
be famous for reviving the ancient 
Greek and Roman learning, He 
there acquired a perſect knowlege of 
the Greek tongue, . under Demetrius 
Chalcondy las, a native of Greece ; and 
ſo far improved himſelf under his ma- 
ſter, as to arrive at a greater correct - 
neſs of ſtyle than even Politian him- 
ſelf ; and was reckoned the belt ſkilled 
in the two learned lan of any of 
his age. He applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of natural philoſophy and phyſie, 
cularly the works of Ariſtotle and 
alen. Linacre wrote a grammar, 
which Buchanan tranſlated into Latin, 
His treatiſe De emendata — ſermo- 
nis flructura has many 
. 
Prockss's Sphere. He was allowed by 
the beſt authors to be an excellent 
tranſlator. He was ſucceſſively phyſi- 
cian to Henry VII, Henry VIII, and 
inceſs Mary. He founded phyſical 
ectures at Oxford ; and projected the 
foundation of the college of phyſicians. 
Linacre was the fult pr t of his 
new · erected , and held that of- 
fice for the firſt 7 years he lived afterg 
His intention was to ſeparate them from 
the illiterate empirics, who at that time 
impoſed on the public. In 1515 he was 
preſented to a benefice, and took prieſt's 

orders, He died at 64 years of age. 
LINCOLN (Elizabeth counteſs of) 
was one of the daughters and co-heirs 
of fir Henry Knevet of Charlton in the 
county of Wilts, knt. She was mar- 
ried to Thomas earl of Lincoln, about 
the latter end of the reign of q. Eliza · 
8 beth, 
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is caſtle of Tatſhall, in the county of 
Lincoln, Jan. 15, 1618, and was bu- 
ried in the chancel of that pariſh- 
church. Mr. Ballard, the writer of her 
life, ſays, ſhe publiſhed in 1628 a ſmall 
but valuable treatiſe of her own writ- 
ing, entitled, 7% counte/s of Lincoln's 
nurſerie, 4%. Oxford, 1628, This 
very ſcarce tract contains, beſides the 
dedication and preface, 21 pages. It 
is addreſſed to her daughter-in-law 
Bridget counteſs of Lincoln ; and is an 


extraordinary proof of her good ſenſe, 


it being, as an excellent author ob- 
ſerves, a well wrote piece, full of fine 
arguments, and capable of convincing 
one, that is capable of conviction, of 
the neceſſity and advantages of mothers 
nurſing their own children, 
LINDSAY (John) earl of Crau- 
fard, b. Oct. 4, 1702, was the eldeſt 
fon of John, earl of Craufurd, colonel 
of a troop of grenadier-guards, and 
Heutenant-general of the Britiſh forces, 
who married a daughter of lord Down, 
but ſhe died while our earl was an in- 
fant, In Dec. 1713 his lordſhip loſt 
his father ; but q. Anne, in co a- 
tion of his ſervices, and regard to an 
orphan family, took care of their main- 
tenance education. The du- 
cheſs dowager of Argyle ſent for the 
young earl with his brothers and fi- 
ſters to live under her management, ſo 
that ſhe took care of him till he 
was of a proper age for the univer- 


ay, when he was ſent to Glaſgow, 
w 


ere he made hiſtory (more parti- 
cularly military) his chiefeſt ſtudy, and 
ave ſuch proofs of his courage that he 
me the champion of the univerſity. 

In 1721 he ſet out for Paris, where 
he was entered at the academy of Van- 
deuil, and continued there 2 years, and 
made a very great progreſs in his exer- 
ciſes, ſo that for ſkill in horſemauſhip, 


fencing, &c. he was exceeded by none. 


In 1723 he quitted the academy, and, 


after ſtaying ſome time in Paris, he re- 
b I 
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turned to England; and being eager of 
3 military employment, 
in Dec. 1726 he received the commiſ- 
fion of captain of one of the three ad- 
ditional! troops of North- Britiſh Grey 
d ns, then commanded by general 
fir James Campbell ; of which regime 

lordſhip $ had the honour” 

being colonel, fir James, who com- 
manded a diviſion of 12 ſquadrons, be- 
ing Killed at the battle of Fontenoy. 
his lordſhip ſucceeded him. In 1732 
he was honoured with a captain's com- 
miſſion in the queen's own regiment of 
dragoons, and the ſame y. was elected 
one of the 16 peers for Scotland. In 
1735 he went to ſerve as a volunteer 
in the imperial army-under 8 
who received him with great of 
diſtinction, and the earl embraced eve- 
ry opportunity whereby his 
might be diſplayed; and when the war 
was over he returned to England. He 
underſtood fencing extremely well, and 
had as much perſonal bravery as any 
man, and was as fond of ſhowing it 
upon any honourable occaſion ; but he 
looked on duelling as the moſt exe- 
crable cuſtom that was ever introduced 
among ſociety : In the field of battle 
he fought for honour, and declined no 
manner of danger ; but he held it raſh, 
impious, and inhuman, to determine 
trivial points of honour by duelling ; 
and that it was incompatible with trae 
bravery, and inconſiſtent with the cha- 
racter of a ſoldier, whoſe ſword ſhould 
be devoted to the honour of his king, 
and his blood ſhould be ſpilt only in 
the ſervice of his country: he there- 
fore held ſo iniquitous a cuſtom in the 
higheſt contempt and abhorrence. In 
April 1738 his lordſhip embarked at 
Graveſend on his voyage to Peterf- 
burgh, where upon his arrival he was 
received by theczarina with the greateſt 
reſpe& : and, after ſtaying about three 
weeks, the empreſs honoured him with 
recommendatory letters to feldt-mar- 
ſhal Munich, then commanding the 
army aſſembled in the neighbourhood 
of Crim-Tartary ; where apes « 
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ſhip being with a party 
brayely engaged and de- 
a moch ſuperior number of 


him, and himſelf received a muſket- 
ball in his thigh which ſhivered the head 
of the bone, and he lay almoſt dead in 
the field; when count Lucheſi who 


* theſe ; go, fave your life which he 
urged ſeveral. times. But the faithful 
ſervant replied, © No, my dear lord; I 
* am reſolved to ſhare the hard fate of 
this day along with you. His lordſhip 
was carried to Belgrade 


, which was at 
that time bombarded by the Turks, and 
two {i were ſent to dreſs his 
wound. After which his lordſhip went 
upthe Danube to Vienna. In May 1742 
his lordſhip embarked on board the 


Lyme man of war for Bourdeaux, in 


order to make uſe of the waters of Ba- 
rege in the ſouth part of France, where 
after ſtaying till September, he then ſet 
out for Aix in Savoy, and by uſing the 
baths there twice a-day, found ſuch 
benefit by them, that he was deter- 


mined to join the Piedmonteſe army, p 


then e zed at Mountmellian, under 
the command of the king of Sardinia. 
On Nov. 1. his lordſhip ſet out for the 
camp; his Sardinian majeſty received 
him with the utmoſt civility, As there 
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was no appearance of an action, his 
lordſhip went to Geneva Nov. 19. at 
which place his lordſhip was inſtru- 
menta] in perſuading the ſenators of 
3 ip iy 
tons, to a paſſage to niſh 
troops into the Milaneſe. 228 
tle of Detti he commanded the 
bri of life. guards, where he char- 

the French infantry ſword in hand. 
this action a ſhot hit the barrel of 
his piſtol, and fell. into his holſter caſe. 
Some time after his lordſhip was ad- 


where they ſecured the important poſts 
of Stirling and Perth, which commands 


the paſſage into the Low- lands; and, 


duri his continuance in Scotland, he 


ged them ; upon 

which his lordſhip, taking the advan- 

tage of his having | ſeemingly come 

from the French camp, faid to the of- 

ficer, * Ne tire pas, nous ſommes amis 3 

that is, Don't fire; * 
8 2 
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and imtnediately, without giving the 
officer time to aſk any queſtions, pro- 
ceeded, by aſking, To what regiment 
they belonged 3 and the officer anſwer- 
ing of the regiment of Orleans ; his 
lordſhip then ſaid, © Fort bien, prenez 
bien garde a votre poſte, je m'envais 
plus loin pour reconnoitre Vennimi z? 
* It is very well, keep a good look-out 
at your poſt ; I am going a little fur- 
* ther to reconnoitre the enemy more 
diſtinctly: upon which his lordſhip 
rode off unconcernedly till out of reach, 
and then, clapping ſpurs to his horſe, 
joined his poſt in ſight of the French 
officer, - At the battle of Rocoux, the 
earl of Craufurd commanded the 2d 
line of the Britiſh cavalry, the earl of 
Rothes commanding the firſt, who 
drove back the Frerch infantry further 
than they advanced; however the eon- 
federates thought proper to retreat, af- 
ter ſuſtaining the loſs of 5200 men: 
the French loſt upwards of 9000. His 
lordihip's troop of guards being broke, 
he was honoured with the commiſſion 
of colonel of a regiment of foot lately 
commanded by lord Semple. In Feb. 
1747 he landed at Southampton, rode 

to Belton-ford in Scotland, and a- 


ut an hour after his arrival was mar- 


ried to the duke of Athol's daughter. 
In May his lordihip received the com- 
miſſion of colonel of the North. Britiſh 
Grey dragcons, and in September was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and in June he ſet out for his 
quarters at Bois le duc, After the end 
of the campaign he went to Aix la 
Chapelle, where his wound broke out 
again; and, while he was confined to 
his bed, he had the misfortune to loſe 
his lady, who died of a fever after four 
days illneſs. His lordſhip, after ſuſ- 
taining exquiſite torture trom the break - 
ing out of his wound, died, Dec. 25. 
1749, aged 47. | 

LIPSLUS (Juſtus) b. near Bruſſele, 
after having made a great progreſs in 
his ſtudies, went into Italy in quality of 
a Latin ſecretary to cardinal de Gran- 
velle. Some time after he went to 


1 

Germany, where he was eſteemed by 

the learned. He taught hiſtory at 

— afterwards at Leyden. In this 
city he had pr. Maurice of Ora 


for his ſcholar. He taught the bel 
lettres with ſo much reputation, that 
the archduke and his ducheſs had' the 
Curioſity to go to hear them, and car- 
ried all the court to the college. 
Hen. VI, Paul V, the Venetians, and 
other princes wanted to bring him into 
their dominions, and made him very 
advantageous offers; but he could not 
leave Louvain. Scaliger, Cauſabon, and 
Lipſtus, were called the triumvirs of the 
republic of letters. He died at Louvain, 
March 23, 1606, aged 58. Aubertus 
Mirzus ſays of him, that he was ſo mean 
in his countenance, dreſs, and converſa- 
tions, that moſt of thoſe 2 judge of 
t men by their outward a 
— e Lipſius, 4D: «5 
ther he was that famous man, few be- 
ing able to think him the ſame. His 
works have been printed in folio ; 
among which are, 1. Commentaries on 
Tacitus. 2. Saturnal:. : 
LISMANNIUS (Franeis) a native 
of Corfu, and a celebrated Franciſcan' 
friar, entered into the pale of the pro- 
teſtant church. He was father con- 
feſſor to Bona Sforza q. of Poland, and 
her preacher in the Italian tongue ; al- 
ſo provincial of the Franciſcan friars 
in Poland, commiſſary to all the nun- 
neries of St. Clara, and rector of a pa 
riſh, when John Triceſſius, a man of 
learning and quality, was ſecretly ſow- 
ing the ſeeds of a reformation at Cra- 
cow. Liſmannius, who had already 
been very much unſettled in his belief, 
by reading a book which the queen had 
made him a preſent of, was (till more 
confirmed in his ſuſpicions againſt the 
church of Rome by the conferences he 
had with John Triceſſius, who lent him 
alſo the books publiſhed by the refor- 
mers. He went in 1550 to congratu- 
late Julius III in q. Bona's name, when 
the bp. of Cracow wrote word to Rome 
that he was a ſecret heretic, that they 
muſt impriſon him, and prevent — 
rom 
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from ever returning into Poland. But 
this advice arrived a little too late: for 


whilſt theſe things were tranſafting, 
Lelius Socinus, who arrived in Poland 
in 1551, adviſed Liſmanniusto throw 
off his monk's hood, and to go into 
the —— countries, and chiefly in- 
to Switzerland. Liſmannius would 
have followed that advice, had he not 
obſerved that the king's mind was very 
much inclined to a reformation. 
encouraged him in it, and even receiv- 
ed a commiſſion to 8 he 
might the nece W 
they wn jn — — 
better government in the church. He 
viſited Italy, Geneva, Switzerland, and 
Paris, and acquitted himſelf very faith- 
fully of his commiſſion: being returned 
to Geneva, he married there. The 
k. of Poland was ſo angry with him, 
that he gave over his project of a re- 
formation. The firft ſynod which was 
held in Poland by the reformed, wrote 
a very obliging letter to Liſmannius, 
who was then in Switzerland, deſiri 
him to return home, which 
ingly he did in the year 1556. He 
was engaged in a diſpute about the 
Trinity. He died at Koningſberg in 
Prufſia, about the year 1563, 
LISOLA (Francis de) b. at Beſan- 
con, entered into the emperor's ſervice 
about the year 1639, and exerted him- 
ſelf very zealouſly both by writing and 
negotiating for the advantage of the 
houſe of Auſtria, He was appointed 
reſident from the emperor Ferdinand Ill 
to the court of England, where he ſtaid 
upwards of four years. He was envoy 
extraordinary at the court of Spain, 
when Philip IV died, in 1665. He 
itliſhed a book which be eatitled, 
Touche A"ctat et ds juſtice ; wherein 
he refuted all that France had publiſh- 
ed concerning the queen's right to ſe- 
veral ſtates of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
in the year 1667. He died before the 
treaty of Nimeguen, when it was ex- 
pected he would have been employed 
there, as a plenipotentiary, being 
elleemed a vere (kilful negotiator. 


(+ 
LIT 
LITTLETON (Adam) b. at Hales- 
Owen, Nov. 8, 1627, and educated un- 
der Dr, Buſby at Weſtminſter ſchool, 
from whence he was elected ſtudent of 
Chriſt-churgh in Oxford in 1647, and 
ejected thence by the parliament, viſit- 
ors, . Nov 2, 1648, and ſoon after 
became uſher of Weſtminſter ſchool. 
In 1658 he was made ſecond ma- 
ſer there, and aſter the reſtora- 


He tion taught ſchool at Chelſea in Mid- 


dleſex, of Which church he was ad- 


mitted in 1674, and the ſame 
year LS prebendary of Weſt- 


minſter, and afterwards ſub dean. He 


died June 30, 1694, and was interred 
in his church at Chelſea, where he has 
a monument with an epitaph. Dr. Lit- 
tleton was well ſkilled in ye oriental 
languages, an excellent philologiſt and 
— He compiled - Latin 
dictionary, which with improvements 


hath gone through many editions. He 


was alſo author of ſome religious works 
which have been publiſhed. 
LITTLETON { [homas} eldeſt fon 


of Thomas Weſtcote,eſq. by Elizabeth 


his wife, daughter and heireſs of Tho- 
mas Littleton of Frankley, eſq. He 
{tudied at one of the univerſities, and 
aſterwards removed to the Inner Tem- 
ple, where he read learned lectures on 
the ſtatute of Will. II. de donis condi- 
tionalibus, In 1454 he was called to 
the degree of ſerjeant at law, and af- 
terward appointed ſteward of the Mar. 
ſhalſea of the king's houſhold. In 
1455 he was made king”: ſerjeant, and 
rode jultice of the aſſia: in the northern 
circuit. In 1462, 2d of Edward IV, 
a pardon paſſed to Thomas Littleton, 
ſerjeant at law, nuper vicecomiti Wi- 

n. alias ſubvice com. at that time, 
tor the earl of Warwick was high ſhe. 
riff, and the gentry under-ſheriffs. This 
pardon was probably granted him for 
his adherence to the houſe of Lancaſter. 
April 27, 1466, 6th Edward IV, he 
was appointed one of the juſtices of the 
court of Common Pleas. The fame 
year a Writ was ifſued out to the com- 
miſſionets of the cullom - houies of Lon« 
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L1T 
don, Briſtol, and Kingſton upon 


rt of his dignity ; 106 8. 
114 d. and the 6th part of a farthing, 
for purchaſing a robe and furs ; and 
Gs. 6 d. for another ſort of robe called 
Linura. In the 15th year of the reign 
of the ſame king, he was made knight 
of the Bath. He wrote his Tenures, 
when he was a judge, in the 14th y. 
of Edward IVth's reign. He died 
Auguſt 22, in the 21ſt y. of the ſame 
reign, and was interred in the cathedral 
of Worceſter. | 
LITTLETON (John) fon of Gil- 
bert Littleton, eſq. was a man, as Cam- 
den obſerves, much reſpected for his 
wit and valour. Being a Roman ca- 
tholic, was unfortunately drawn into 
the conſpiracy of the earl of Eſſex and 
the malecontents in the reign of « 
Elizabeth; upon which he was tried 
and condemned to death, February 20. 
1601, Aſter he received ſentence, he 
was immediately conveyed to Newyate, 
and the day following wrote an excel- 
lent letter to fir Walter Raleigh, to 
whom he gave 10,0001. to procure 
the queen's pardon with regard to his 
life, tho* his eſtate, which was about 
oo I. per ann. was confiſcated. His 
etters, which he wrote to his wife, 
while in priſon, are very pathetic. 
April 25, 1601, he was removed into 
the King's Bench in Southwark, where 
he died the 25th of July following, 
LITTLETON (Edward) eldett fon 
of fir Edward Littleton of Mounſlow, 
in Shropſhire, one of the juſtices of the 
marches, and chief-juſtice of North 
Wales, was b. in that county in 1589. 
He became a gentleman-commoner of 
Chriſt-church, in Oxford, in 1606 ; 
thence he was removed into the Inner 
Temple, where he made ſo great a 
= reſs in the ſtudy of the law, that 
me eminent in the profeſſion of 
it. In the parliament in 1628 he had 
the management of the high preſump- 
tion charged on the d. of Buckingham 
about king James's death; upon which 
occaſion he behaved himſelf with uni- 


better ſuppo 


Hull, 
to pay him 110 marks annually for the 


and 


name of lord Littleton, baron of Moun- 
flow in Shropſhire. - In the beginni 
of the parliament he was in 
eſteem with both houſes. He ſtaid 
ſome time with the parliament ; but 
at laſt, in July 1642, retired to the k. 
at York, having juſt before ſent the 
Great Seal thither, and conſtantly at- 
tended his majeſty till his _—_ 2 
happened Auguſt 27. 1645, dei 
then a — a — of fo 
privy-counſellor to the king. 
LIVIUS (Titus). We know very 
little of his origin, his employment, 
his adventures, or the condition of his 
life in general : only thus much, that 
he was of Padua; of an honourable 
family, ſince it had the honour of ſend- 
ing out conſuls to the Roman common- 
wealth ; that he lived under the empire 
of Auguſtus ; that he dedicated ſome 
dialogues to him, upon the queſtions 
debated in thoſe times relating to phi- 
loſophy, whereby he got into that em- 
peror's acquaintance and good opinion; 
that he afterward wrote a treatiſe of 
—— to his ſon, which Quintilian 
made great account of ; that he began 
his hiſtory at Rome, for the conve- 
nience of ſuch memorials as were ne- 
ceſſary, which were recorded in the 
annals in the Capitol, and for the bet- 
ter diſtinguiſhing truth from fabulous 
traditions, wherewith the originals of 
the city of Rome abounded ; that he re- 
tired ſome time after to Naples, a 
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of the 136th and 147th book. It has 
been thought theſe epitomes have con- 
tributed much to the loſs of the 1 U 
nals. Glareanus, and others, have di- 
vided the originals into 14 decades ; 
that, is, 140 4 The ift | 
Glareanus, treats of the affairs 
years. The 2d decade is loſt; 
the years of this decade are 75, The 
Za e tn 62 PRRe wear. 


died under Hannibal, including 18 years, 


Euſebius in his Chronicles, His abode. 


at Rome, and the fayour of Auguſtus, 


ve him o of 
Lee. e 
8 and extraordinary, no 


which was great 
leſs than an univerſal hiſtory 
Roman empire, ſo fixed him to his clo- 
ſet, and gave him ſo little diſquiets for 
the concernments of his fortune, that 
his life thereby became ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure ; zen 
himſelf from a more public converſa- 
tion, and live private, that he might 
give himſelf wholly up to the grand 
work he had in hand. Livy was cer- 
tainly one of the worthieſt men of all 
antiquity ; you would conclude from 
his air of ſpeaking, that he knew not 
what vanity was. He m__ ſpoke of 
himſelf, nor any thi belongs to 
him in his day; 250 we had been 
ignorant in what time he wrote, had it 
not been for a word, that, by chance, 
eſcaped him, concerning the temple of 
anus, which was now ſhut, ſays he, 
Auguſtus, having been ſo but once 
ſince the reign of Numa. The Roman 
hiſtory of Livy was publiſhed when 
Auguſtus was living, and is ſuppoſed 
to have employed the hiſtorian 
years or more, in making it complete. 
The original number of books were 
142. There are only 35 leſt. The 
epitomes of this hiſtory, from which 
we learn the number of the original 


books, are extant, except the epitome 


The 4 
nian inſt Philip, and the Aſiatie 
ien which takes up 
the ſpace of about 23 years. The 1ſt 
$ 
at 


books of the 5th were 
Worms, in the year 1431. 
are all the books left of Livy's hiſtory, 
Le 2 at Mentz, 
eftive in the beginning ; as ap 
Fd SLAB 


the in Liv books of the 
— - 
57, 1 g 0 5th 


ancients. uſed to write in, that it requi- 
red a learned, attentive, and ſkilful per- 
ſon to ſeparate the words from each o- 
ther ; and he obſerves this half decade 
is certainly Livy's, from the diftion 
and epitome to which it exactly an- 
ſwers. Perhaps never man came fur- 
niſhed with better parts, or thoſe more- - 
improved, to the writing of a hiſtory, 
than Livy. He was formed in a ci 

at on ne OO ION 

in which a important affairs 
of the univerſe 2 decided, ea 
the politeſt rei t ever was; havi 

* ſchool than = 
court of Auguſtus. There it was he 


learned the lan of the genteeleſt 

t of mankind nd that lively, fine, 
Fibeile, and natural air then in faſhion ; 
that exquiſite taſte, that purity and no- 
bleneſs of expreſſion, which was the 
character of that age, and of which 
there were {o great models in all forts 
of writings, perfecting and poliſhing 
himſelf upon them. e it was 
he took that ſoftneſs neceſſary to pleaſe, 
and that force which renders him moy- 

S 4 wg 
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ing 3. wherein peculiarly conſiſts his eſ- 
al character. For L, man uni- 
ted all the grace and beauty with all 
the vehemence of diſcourſe, ſo much as 
he; ſo much does the ſweetneſs of 
beauty temper the maſculine force and 
energy of what he ſays,” that thete falls 
not any thing from his pen too ſtrong, 
but it is ſoftened with a term more 
nice and delicate. 'The nobleneſs of 
Livy's expreſſion raviſhes a man's ſoul 
| Into extaſy ; it is about 2000 y ſince 

that hiſtorian wrote, yet he ſtill com- 
mands a reſpectful attention from all 
nations, by his awful and majeſtic way 
of ſpeaking. which has been the admi- 
ration of all ages. This writer had a 
natural felicity for all things fine and 
great, wherein he had a palate extra- 
ordinary delicate. He had an admi- 
rable genius for eloquence in general, 
that is, for the purity of diſcourſe, fur 
a fineneſs of ſpeech, for the dignity of 
expreſſion, and a certain elevation of 
foul, that made him moſt fortunate in 
His imagination. He was, to complete 
theſe qualifications, choice in his words, 
Juſt in the order of his diſcourſe, great 
in his ſentiments, Jofty and propor- 
tionate in the diſpoſition, and the uni- 
verſal ceconomy of his deſign. He 
was, in ſhort, maſter of all the rhetoric 
of hiſtory ; for hiſtory has a peculiar 
rhetoric of its own, and this rhetoric 
has its rules. Quintilian ſays. his ſtyle 
is ſweet and fluent, that is, has a greater 
tendency to ſolidity, than aſh and 
luſtre, and is moſt pleaſing to thoſe 
who had rather be affected, than daz- 
led and amazed. His air is great and 
noble in its ſimplicity, and he has a 
ſoftneſs of expreſſion, ever ſupported 
with much force and majeſty. His 
diſcourſe is animated in ſo lively a 
manner, as ſuffers nothing to droop or 
languiſh. And the turn, the cadency, 
the grace he gives to all he ſays, the 
Juſtneſs of his words, the clearneſs of 
his ſenſe, every thing he has, is admi- 
rable. Perhaps there was never hiſto- 
rian more engaging, by the talent he 
had of exprefiing nature to the. life, 


came her ſeveral coiiditions; painti 


LIV 
giving her a different face as be- 


* 


and 


her always in her proper colours, mak- 
ing every paſſion its genuine lan · 
guage, that it might have its full effect 
upon the mind. Hence it is he is ſo 
incomparable at painting the manners, 
hat his portraitures are ſo like, that 
he e es every thing in the features 
that become it, never confounding 
thoſe beauties which nature has diſtin- 
guiſhed. He eminently exceeds the reſt 
of hiſtorians in the perfect knowlege he 
has of all decorums, which is a ſcie 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to a man tha 
will write hiftory, fince nothing carries 
a face of truth, but from an exact ob- 
ſervation of what is apreeable to each 
particular. See how he diſtinguiſhes 
the different ages of ' the common: 
wealth, by the difference of ſpirit and 
manners that reigned in it. It is by 
this principle Hannibal and Seipio pre- 
ſerve their characters ſo well in this 
author, where nothing is touched in the 
fame manner, or wrote in the ſame 
tenour. 
could ſpeak othe:wiſe under kings and 
tribunes, than in the reigns of the laſt 
conſuls and emperors ; that every one 
in that hiſtory ſtands marked in a dif. 
tinguiſhed character. Bis diſcourſe has 
authority when it inſtructs, it has ſweet- 
neſs and condeſcenſion when it per- 
ſuades, neatneſs when it relates, is 
graceful and elegant when it would 
pleaſe ; is fervent, moving, and pa- 
thetic, when it would affect: he is 
moral and inſtructive, when it is re- 
quired, giving leſſons to the whole 
world, and at the ſame time ſeemin 
to do nothing leſs. But tho? antiquity 
has ever paid ſo great a deference to the 
merit of this great man, and recom- 
mended him to us as the perſecteſi and 
moſt complete model of all others: yet 
nothing it ſeems is ſo abſolute and ac- 
compliſhed, but malice and il-nature 
will diſtinguiſh as matter of blame 
and cenſure. In the age wherein he 
lived, Afinius Pollio arraigned his ſtyle, 
and called it Patavinity. What he 
E | meant 


From hence it is, that Rome ' 


meant by it has gi 
- niceties and different conjectures of 
the critics. 
reſpects only the orthography of cer- 
tain words, in which Livy uſed one 


* 
if 
n- 
At 
ſo 
's, 
at 
es 
ki 
eſt 
he 
ik 
ies 
b- 
ch 
es 
ad 
y 
2 
vis 
he 
ne 
ne 
ad 
Wis 
ne 


Iv 
occaſion for the 


rius conceives, it 


letter for another, after the cuſtom of 


his country, writing ſibe and quaſe, 


for ſibi and quaſi, which he proves 
by many ancient inſcriptions ; but 


the moſt received opinion is, that this 


Rom. lord, being uſed to the delicacy 
of the language ſpoken in the court 
of Auguſtus, could not bear with cer- 
tain provincial idioms which Livy, as 


a Paduan, uſed in many places of his 


hiſtory. This was the ſentiment of 


Quintilian, who was too piercing a 


wit himſelf, and too near a neigh- 
bour of thoſe times, to be igno- 
rant of the meaning of this charge, 
which he imputes only to a ru- 


tic accent in the pronunciation. 
He was blamed by Auguſtus for fa- 


vouring Pompey's party, and inclin- 
ing to the fide of liberty; and Cali- 
gula accuſed him of negligence on 


one ſide, and an exceſſive redundan- 


cy of words on the other, and com- 
manded his ftatutes and writings to 
be removed from all libraries, where 
he knew they were curiouſly preſerv- 
ed. But the capricious humour of 
this tyrant exerted itſelf with the 
ſame barbarity againſt the images and 
works of Homer and Virgil. Do- 
mitian, another monſter and prodigy 
of nature, put to death one Metius 
Pompoſianus, for the delight he re- 


ceived by reading the orations of 


Livy. Seneca the rhetorician accuſes 
Livy of envy and prejudice when he 
gave Thucydides the preference to 
Salluſt. 5 obſerves, that 
Livy begins his hiſtory with an hexa- 
meter verſe. Gregory the Great 
would not ſuffer the works of Livy 
to be laid up in any Chriſtian li- 
brary: indeed his hiſtory is full of 
prodigies ; ſometimes an ox ſpeaks, 
then a mule ingenders ; men, wo- 
men, cocks and hens change their 


ſex; it rains ſhowers of flint-ſtones, 


How many apparitions 
do we find ? How many armies juſt 


___ = 


fleſh, chalk; blood and milk. The 


ſtatues of the gods are faid to 
to ſhed tears, and ſweat 
phantoms 


to engage in the air? How 
many lakes and rivers of blood? 


Pope Gregory was naded that 


Livy intermixed . in 
his hiſtory to authoriſe his ates, 


when his deſigns ſeem to have been 


no more than to divert the reader 
with variety, and to enliven the flat- 
neſs, and relieve the melancholy of 
his narrations. The beſt editions of 


' Livy are the Paris, ad uſum Delph. 
6 vol. 45. That by Crevier, 6 vols. 4*. 


cum notis varior. 3 vol. 8, a T. Hearne, 
6 vol. 89, a Joh. Clerico, 10 vol. 80. 
LLOYD (William) b. at Tylehurft 
1627. He was entered a ſtudent of 
Oriel college in Oxford, 1639. In 
1660 he was made prebendary of 
Rippon, and, 1666 chaplain to his 
majeſty. In 1672 he was inſtalled 
dean of Bangor. In 1676 he became 
vicar of St. Martin's in the Fields ; 
and 1680 was conſecrated bp, of St. 
Aſaph. On June 8, 1688, he was 
one of the 6 biſhops, who with abp. 
Sancroft, were committed priſoners 
to the Tower of London, for con- 
triving, making, and publiſhing" a 
ſeditious libel, againſt his m 
and government, that is, for ſub- 
ſcribing a petition to the k. wherein 
the biſhops ſhewed a great averſeneſs, 
that they found in themſelves, to the 
diſtributing and publiſhing in all their 


churches his majeſty's late declaration 


for liberty of © conſcience. - — 
were impriſoned in the Tower, ti 

they were tried for the ſame in 
Weſtminſter hall, and acquitted, on 
the 15th of the ſame month. Soon 
after the revolution he was made lord 
almonef to k. William and q. Mary, 
and, 1692 tranſlated to the biſhopric 
of Litchfield and Coventry; and, 
1699 to the ſee of Worceſter. He 
died 1717, in thegiſt y. of his age. 
Cardinal Noris uſed to ſay, * m_ 
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« ed.” Dr. Burnet fliles him a per- 
ſon moſt indefatigable in his induſtry, 


then living. He wrote ſeveral trea- 
tiſes againſt popery ; A chronological 


. account of the hife Pythagoras, and 


of other famous men his cotemporaries ; 
4 diſcourſe of God's agg of diſpoſing of 
npdoms ; and other works. 

OCKE (John) b. at Wrington, 
near Briſtol, 1632. From Weſtmin- 
ſter ſchool he was ſent, 1658, to Chriſt- 
church in Oxford, where he took 
the degree of maſter of arts, 1658. 
He was highly diflatisfied with the 
common courſe of ſtudies then pur- 
ſued in the univerſity, becauſe no- 
thing was taught there but the Ariſto- 
telian philoſophy, embarraſſed with 
obſcure terms and uſeleſs queſtions. 
Des Cartes's writings gave him a re- 
liſh to philoſophy, gh he did not 
always approve of his ſentiments, 
He — himſelf with vigour to 
his ſtodies, and particularly to that 
of philoſophy, in which he gained a 
conſiderable knowlege. In 1664 
he went to Germany as ſecretary to 
ſir William Swan, envoy from the 
Engliſh court, to the elector of Bran- 
den urg, and ſome other German 

rinces. He returned to England in 
2 than a y. and among other ſtudies 
2 himſelf to natural philoſo- 
phy. In 1666 he became acquaint - 
ed, at Oxford, with the lord Aſhley, 
afterward earl of Shaftſbury, who 
introduced him into the converſation 
of ſome of the moſt eminent perſons 
of that time, In 1668 he attended 
the earl and counteſs of Northum- 
berland into France, but returned 
ſoon to England ; and lived as be- 
fore at Aſhley's, then chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; but went from time 
to time to refide at Chriſt-church, 
where he ſtill retained his ſtudent's 


ed a weekly 


LOC 
place. About this time he became 


- a fellow of the Royal Society. In 


1672 his patron,” now earl of Shaſtſ- 
bury, and lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, appointed him ſecretary of 


preſentations, which place he. held 


to the end bf the y. 1673, when 
the earl refigned the great ſeal. In 
June 1673 he was made ſecretary to 
a commiſſion of Trade; but that 
commiſſion was diſſolved, 1674. In 
1682 the earl of Shaftſbury, ar 
diſch from the Tower, went to 
Holland, whither Mr. Locke follow- 
ed him, and had not been abſent a 
year from England, when he was 
accuſed at court, of having written 
certain tracts againſ the government, 
which were afterward diſcovered to 
be written by another perſon ; and 
Nov. 1684 he was deprived of his 
ow of ſtudent of Chriſt-church, 
n May 1685 the Engliſh envoy de- 
manded him and 83 other perſons to 
be delivered up by the States Gene- 
ral; upon which he lay concealed till 
the y. following. In 1687 he form- 
mbly at Amſterdam, 
conſiſting of Mr. Limborch, Mr. Le 
Clerc, and others, for the ſake of 
converſation upon important ſubjects. 
In Feb. 1689 he returned to England 
in the fleet which convoyed the 
princeſs of Orange. He was made 


a commiſſioner of appeals, and had 


the offer of being ſent as envoy to 
any of the courts of Germany, where 
the air would beit with him; 


but he waved it on account of his ill 


ſtate of health. In 1695 he was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners of 
trade and plantations, a place worth 
10001, per ann, which he diſcharged 
with great reputation, till 1700, 
when he reſigned it, becauſe he could 
not bear the air of London, on ac- 
count of his aſthmatic diſdorder. He 
ſpent a great part of the laſt 14 rr 
15 y. of his life at Oates, a ſeat of 
fir Francis Matham's in Eſſex; and 
during this agreeable retirement ap: 
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ſummer befure his death. At length 
his legs began to ſwell ; and 
ſwelling increaſing every day, his 
ſtrength diminiſhed very viſibly. As 
he was incapable for a conſiderable 
time of going to church, he thought 
proper ſome months before his death 
to communicate at hame, He — 
to quit this world with a deep 
ſenſe of the bleſſings, which God 
had granted him, which he took de- 
light in recounting to his friends, 
and full of a fincere reſignation to 
his will, and of firm hopes in his 
promiſes of-a future life. He died 
OR. 28, 1704, in the 73d y. of his 
age. He had a great | 
the world and of the buſineſs of it. 
Prudent without being cunning ; he 
won people's eſteem by his probity, 
and was always ſafe from the attacks 
of a falſe friend, or a ſordid flatterer. 
Mr. Locke was author of ſeveral 
works, among which, his Eſay con- 
cerning human underflanding (the moſt 
celebrated) hath paſſed through ſeve- 
ral editions, and been tranſlated into 
other languages. He alſo publiſhed 
Some thoughts concerning education ; The 
reaſonableneſs of Chriflianity, as deli- 
wvered in the Scriptures, with two win- 
dications of it ; Some treatiſes concern- 
ing the value of money, alſo con- 
cerning the coin; A aſe and 
notes on the epiſiles of St. Paul to the 
Galatians, firſl and ſecond to the Corin- 
thians, Romans, and Fpheſfeans. To 
which is prefixed, An ef/ay for the un- 
derflanding St. Paul's epifiles, by com- 
ſulting St. Paul himſelf. Our author's 
works are publiſhed in 3 vol. fol. 
LODGE (Thomas) deſcended 
from a family of his name living in 
Lincolnſhire ; but whether born there 
is not aſcertained. He made his firſt 


appearance at the univerſity of Ox- 
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char hach written Alarm againff u/u- 
rers ; Hiſtory of Forbonius and Priſæ- 
ria, ith truth's complaint over Eng- 


containing the nature, „ and acci- 
dents of the ſame, . 1603 ; Trea- 
tiſe in defence of plays. He alſo tranſ- 


lated into Engli ee iftery of 
the antiqui by Ws, on, 
1602. 22 3 
tural of Seneca, Lond. 1614. This 
learned gentlemandied in the y. 1625, 
and tributes paid to his memory 
by many of his cotemporary poets, 
who characteriſed him as a man of a 
conſiderable genius. 

LOEWENDAL (Ulrie Frederic 
Woldemar, count of) and of the 
holy Rom. empire, b. at Hamburg, 

April 


. LON 

April 6, 1700, bore arms at 1 3 v. of falized him, his wife and children, 
age as a common ſoldier, and after He was at the battle of Fontenoy, 
having paſſed through the ſubaltern and the ſame campaign took Ghent, 
degrees, was made a captain, 1714. Audenarde, Oſtend, and Newport. 
As the empire enjoyed a profound The king to reward his ſervices, made 

ace, he went and ſerved as a vo- him a knight of his orders, 1748; 
—_ in the troops of Denmark, and the ſame y. he took Namur under 
againſt Sweden, and fignalized him- the command of count Clermont, 
ſeIf on many occafions. Two years Upon his taken Bergen-op-zoom, he 
after, a war being kindled in Hun- was made a marſhal of France. Af- 
gary, he was at the battle of Peter- ter the peace, which ſoon followed, 
waradin, and the ſiege of Temeſ- he ſpent his time in reading, and the 
waer; and, 1717, being made * converſation of a few choſen friends. 
tain of grenadiers, he ſerved under He underſtood ſeveral languages, and 

r. Eugene, at the battle and ſiege of was well ſkilled in every thing ne- 
Belgrade z an action by which he fig- ceſlary to complete à general. His 
nalized himſelf in this expedition, conſtitution made France hope to 
and cauſed the emperor to give him have had his ſervices long; but a 
a diſtinguiſhing mark of his appro- ſlight accident which happened to his 
bation ; which was, that the Turkiſh foot, being neglected at firſt, infected 
muſic, which count Loewendal had his whole maſs of blood, ſo that 
taken, ſhould remain with his com- there was no remedy, and he died, 
pany of grenadies, and with what- 1755, at 55 y. of age. He was bu- 
ever regiment he ſhould have after. ried at St. Sulpice's, with military ho- 
ward. In 1718 he ſignalized himſelf nours. | | 
at Naples, Sardinia, and in Sicily;  LONGOMONTANUS (Chriſti- 
and after the peace, returning to an) born 1562, at Copenhagen. In 
Poland, k. Auguſtus gave him the the beginning of his ſtudies he un- 
command of his life-guard, and a derwent all the hardſhips, a poor 
regiment of infantry ; and at length ſcholar, who was fon to a plough- 
was made marſhal de camp, and in- man, was liable to be expoſed 
ſpector general of the Saxon infantry. to. He was forced to divide his 
He made the campaigns of 1730 time between ploughing, and ſtudy- 
and 1731, and after the death of k. ing under the miniſter of the place. 
Auguſtus, he defended Cracow ; and At laſt, when he was fifteen, he 
and in 1735 ſerved under pr. Eugene ſtole from his family, and went to 
upon the Rhine. In 1734 he com- Wiburg, where there was a college. 
manded the auxiliary infantry of He continued 11 y. there, partly 
Saxony in the imperial army. His gaining a livelihood by his induſtry, 
reputation cauſed him to be invited and partly applying himſelf with in- 
into Ruſſia, where he was received defatigable pains to ſtudy, and among 
in quality of lieytenant-general of other ſciences, acquired great know- 
the army ; where he performed con- lege of the mathematics. In 158 
ſiderable fervices to the empreſs ; but he went to Tycho Brahe, who reſided 
after the revolution which happened at that time in the iſland of Huen. 
in that country, he went into Poland, where that famous aſtronomer re- 
and from thence to France, where ceived him very graciouſly. He liv- 
he had the rank of lieutenant-gene- ed 8 y. with him, and aſſiſted him 
ral conferred on him, 1743. He very much in his aſtronomical la- 
was very ſucceſsful in Flanders and bours. When Tycho Brahe removed 
Alſace, and the k. of France natu- into Germany, Longomontanus _ 
: wit 


L OR! | 
with him to the caſtle of Benach, 
near Prague. In 1605 he was made 
profeſſor of mathematics in the uni- 
verſity of Copenhagen, the duties of 
which plaee he diſcharged worthily, 
till his death, which happened OR. 
8, 1647. He was author of ſeveral 
mathematical works. 

LORRAIN (Charles of) ſon of 
Claude, the firſt d. of Guiſe, was b. 
in Feb. 1525. He was a man of 
great abilities, but made an ill uſe of 
them, in order to ſatiate his violent 
thirſt after riches and bonours. He 
ſucceeded to very conſiderable bene- 
fices in 1550, by the death of cardi- 
nal John of Lorrain his uncle, whoſe 
debts he never diſcharged, though he 
had promiſed the creditors he would. 
At the ſame time he ingratiated him- 
ſelf by mean condeſcenſions, with 
the ducheſs of Valentinois, and gain- 
ed vaſt authority, by filling the high- 
eſt employ ments in the kingdom with 
his creatures; for whom he ſome- 
times diſplaced the poſſeſſors of them, 
which the preſident of the parliament 
of Paris fatally experienced. The car- 
dinal, who enjoyed an almoſt unli- 
mited authority, under Hen. II, was 
ill much more powerful under Fran- 
cis II. He, and the d. of Guiſe his 
brother, governing the kingdom at 
pleaſure, upon pretence that they 
were uncles of Q. Mary Stuart. He 
made a conſpicuous figure in the con- 
ference at Poiſſi by his eloquence: He 
likewiſe made a conſiderable figure in 
the council of Trent ; was accompa- 
nied by a great number of biſhops, and 
aſſumed ſo much authority, that the 
pope uſed to call him among thoſe 
with whom he was familiar, « The 
little pope beyond the mountains; 
but he did not maintain the liberties 
of the Gallican church, with ſo much 
force and vigour as the court of Rome 
dreaded. He thought it would be 
more for the intereſt of his family, 
not to diſoblige the pope, He has 


LOT 
been conſidered as the chief author 
of the war of Italy, in which the d. 
of Guiſe was near to have loſt all 
his reputation. He bore a hatred to- 
the proteſtant religion, and was ſati- 
rized on that account. He died Dec. 
26, 1574. ' 5 

LOTICHIUS (Peter) b. in 1501. 
He was removed from the fchools of 
Leipfic at 16 y. of age, to be de- 
voted to a clo! life in the mo- 
naſtery of Solitar. He took prieſt's 


orders in 1523, and performed peace- 


ably the duties of it till 1524 ; that is 
to ſay, till the war of the peaſants 
had forced him to fly for refuge, with 
his abbot and brethren, to the counts 
of Hanau. Theſe furious troubles 
being appeaſed, the abbot brought 
back his monks to the monaſtery, and 
committed the care of his church to 
Lotichias, who having read Luther's 
and Melancthon's books, was enabled 
to preach and perform all the other 
duties of his function better than be- 
fore. The abbot died in 1534 and 
Lotichius, who ſucceeded him, deſir- 
ing to reform the abbey, opened a 
ſchool in it, where a great number of 
youths were taught, many whereof 
became miniſters of the Goſpel, after 
having continued their ſtudies in Wit- 
temberg and Marpurg. He publicly 
eſtabliſhed the proteſtant religion in 
his monaſtery, -and in the ſeveral 
places dependent on it, in 1543 ; and 
wrote a fine Latin letter to the abbot 
of Fulda, to juſtify his conduct. It 
was, in a great meaſure, owing to 
him that the proteſtant miniſters in 
the neighbourhood took the brave re- 
ſolution to reje& the interim in 1549. 
The reſt of his life correſponded with 
this great zeal by acts of piety and 
charity. He died at the count of Ha- 

nau's, June 23, 1567. 
LOTICHIUS (Peter), nephew to 
the former, aſſumed the ſurname of 
Secundus, to diſtingutſh himſelf from 
his uncle. His father, though a - 
an 


LO 
him for a ſcholar, He 


fant, | 
ſent him to Francfort, where Micyllus 


taught polite literature with re- 
ion. Afterward he was ſent to 
irtemberg, whither Melancthon and 
Camerarius drew great numbers. The 
war breaking out in Saxony in 1546, 
Lotichius entered among the 
n Frederick elector of Saxony, as 
ome of his fellow ſtudents had done; 
but he did not continue long in this 
way of life. In 1550 he went into 
France, as tutor to 2 of dean Sti- 
bar's nephews ; they continued 2 y. 
in Montpelier, He ſtaid a conſider- 
able time in thatcity, and in all pro- 
bability he and his pupils would have 
ſuffered many inſults, for having eat 
meat in Lent, if Cluſius, who lived 
at Rondelet's, had not intercefled with 
the Dominican friar, who acted as in- 
quĩſitor; ſo that they were diſch 
upon paying a ſum of money. 
tichius, as ſoon as he returned to Ger- 
many, reſolved to travel into Italy. 
He was accompanied on this occaſion 
by John Hagius, who was travelling 
into Italy with a young nobleman of 
Franconia, whoſe tutor he was. They 
went to Bologna with a young canon 
of Munich. It was Lotychius's mis- 
fortune to get acquainted with too 
many people. He lodged there with 
the young canon, who though he 
might have found a very kind land- 
lady at home, went and made love 
abroad. The landlady, who was as 
diſtractedly in love as ſhe was jealous, 
prepared a poiſon for him; but un- 
fortunately, Lotichius finding his ſoop 
too fat, changed it for that of the 
canon, and immediately ran mad. He 
had eat but very little of it, when he 
fainted away, and ran like a mad- 
man to take his ſword, with which 
he reſolved to kill the canon, ima- 
gining he had ſerved him in this 
manner. But growing calmer a little 
after, he drank ſome ſweet oil. He 
was eaſed by vomiting ; nevertheleſs 
he was ſeized with a malignant fever, 
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LOWER (Richard), b. at Tre- 
mere in Cornwall, about the y. 1631, 
and educated in Weſtminſter ſchool, 
from whence he was elected ſtudent 
of Chriſt- church, in Oxford: He prac- 
tiſed under Dr. Thomas Willis, whom 
he inſtructed in ſome parts of ana- 
tomy, eſpecially when the latter was 
writing his Cerebri anatomia, the ana- 
tomical part of which is owing to 
our author. In April 1644, he in his 
travels. with Dr. Wallis, to viſit their 
patients, diſcovered the medicinal 
water at Aſtrop in Northamptonſhire, 
In 1665 he was created doctor of 
phyſic. He then publiſhed his book 
entitled, Diatribæ I home Milliſi M. D. 
& profefſ. Oxon. de febribus vindicatio, 
contra Edmund. de Meara. In 1666 he 
followed Dr. Willis to London, and 
ſettling in Hatton-garden, 
under him, and — of — 
Royal Society, and of the College 
Phyſicians. In 1669 he publiſhed his 
Tractatus de cord. After the death of 
Dr. Willis in 1675, he was eſteemed 
the moſt eminent phyſician in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. Dr. Lower 
died at his houſe in King- ſtreet, Co- 
vent-garden, Jan. 17, 1690-1. Dr. 
Charles Goodal obſerves, that in his 
book De corde, there are many excel - 
lent obſervations relating to the ad- 
vancement of phyſic. 

LUCANUS (Marcus Annæus), b. 
at Corduba in Spain, in the reign of 
Caligula, 39th y. of the common ra. 
He was of an equeſtrian family, that 
had removed from Italy, and had 
for ſome time ſettled in Spain, in 
which province it had enjoyed many 
honourable employments, His 2 
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LUC 
ther was Marcus Annzus Mela, or 
Mellz, a Roman — 

It t © 


ditional adva of being brother 
to the great philoſopher Seneca. 
His mother. was Acilia, daughter of 
Acilius Lucanus, the moſt celebrated 


orator of the age in which he lived; 
from this grandfather our poet was 


called by the name of Lucan. He 
could not, it ſeems, eſcape the atten- 
dance of a miracle in his i A 
the ſame told of Homer and Heſiod, 
that a ſwarm of bees hovered about 
his cradle, and ſettled upon = lips. 
His father removed him to Rome 


when he was about 8 months old, 


that he might learn the Latin language 
in its purity, $hich effectually defeats 
the malice of the critics, who = 
ſure his ſtyle as if it received a tinc- 
ture from the place of his birth, and 
ch him with writing like a Spa- 
niard. His education was conducted 
with the greateſt care, ſuitable to the 
forwardneſs of his genius, and the 
quality of his family. He ſtudied 
the languages under Palæmon the 
grammarian ; Flavius Virginius, the 
moſt eloquent orator of his time, was 
his maſter in rhetoric ; and for philo- 
ſophy, he was placed under Cornu- 
tus the ſtoic, to which ſect he ever af- 
ter addicted himſelf. His proficiency 
under his tutors exceeded e 

tion ; he frequently declaimed in Gr. 
and Lat. at 14 y. of age. Seneca 
ſent him to Athens, where he com- 


pleted his ſtudies. Upon his return Qu 


to Rome the recommendation of his 
uncle, and his own merits, - which 


could not be concealed, introduced poſing 


him into "Nero's favour, who made 
him a quæſtor before he was qualified 
by age to bear that office ; he exhi- 


bited a ſhew of gladiators — 
expence, and was afterwards admit- 


ed into the college of augurs. His 
fortune and his fame increaſing, he 
married Polla Argentaria, the daugh- 


of great inte- 
reſt in his country, and had the ad- 


who, to 
add — was a- 
i 3 firſt books of the: 
Pharjalia are ſaid to have been reviſ. 
ed and correfted by her in his life- 
time. Statius, at the requeſt of this 
2 
anniverſary Lucan's birth-day, 
wherein he praiſes her accompliſh- 
ments. * e 
Forma, fimplicitate, comitate, 
Cenſu, ſanguine, gratia, decore. 


of li muſt make him 
by à man of Nero's temper ; 
but there ſeems to have been a great 


Though the ſpirit and 
Roman | 
ed, from what' it had been i 
time of Auguſtus, yet it was ſti 
art beloved and — Nero 
himſelf was nat only fond of it to 
the higheſt degree, but, as moſt bad 
ts are, was vain and conceited of 
E. performances in this kind. Lu- 


can, though then in favour, was too 


of Niobe, in a poem of his own com- 
He came off with applauſe, 
and thought himſelf ſure of the 
prize ; Lucan, fired with indignatien, 
ſtood up, and repeating a poem on 
the fable of Orpheus, carried off the 
prize againſt him, This ruined his 
intereſt for ever in this prince, who 
ſent him an order next day never more 


to plead at the, bar, or 3 
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his compoſitions in public, as the moſt 
celebrated and orators were uſ- 
ed to do. It is no wonder that a 
young man, an admirable poet, and 


one conſcious enough of a ſuperior + 


ms; - ſhould ſeverely reſent this 
s treatment: in revenge he 


omitted no occaſion to treat Nero's - 


verſes with the utmoſt contempt, and 


expoſe them and their author to ridi- 
cule. In this behaviour towards the 
emperor he was ſeconded by his 


friend Perſius, and no doubt they of- 
ten diverted themſelves alone at Cz- 
ſar's expence. Nero reſented this 
uſage to the utmoſt, and took all oc- 
caſions of cenſuring and depreciating 
Lucan and all his compoſitions, 
Rome had now long groaned under 
the cruclty of this imperial tyrant ; 
Nero had rendered himſelf. odious and 
inſupportable by his monſtrous vices, 
which urged ſeveral of the firſt rank, 
headed by Piſo, into a conſpiracy, to 
rid the world of this prodigy of wick- 
edneſs. Lucan hated him upon a 
double account, as his country's 
enemy and his own, and went 
heartily into the deſign. When it 
was ripe for execution, it was diſco- 
vered by ſome of the accomplices, 
and Lucan was found among the firſt 
of the conſpirators. 'They were con- 
demned to die, and Lnean had the 
choice of the manner of his death. 
Tacitus aſſerts, that our poet being 
put to the torture, accuſed his mother 
of being in the plor. This ſtory 
ſeems to be a meer calumny, and 
invented by the tyrant, or his 
friends, to depreciate his character, 
and to leave a blaſting blot upon his 
memory, It is certain, there are 
many fragments of his life where 
this particular is not to be found. 
He choſe to have the arteries of his 
legs and arms opened in a hot bath ; 
he ſupped cheartully with his friends, 
and then taking leave of them with 
the greateſt tranquility, and the high- 
elt contempt of death, went into the 


LUC: 


bath, and ſubmitted to the operation» 
When he found the extremities of 


his body growing cold, and death's 
laſt alarm in every part, he thought 
of a paſſage of his on in the ꝗtlt 
book of Phar/alia, which he re- 
peated to the ftanders-by, with the 
ſame grace and accent with which he 
uſed to declaim in public, and imme- 
diately expired. He died in the 
flower of his life, and in the full 
purſuit of glory, in the 27th y. of his 
The paſſage was that where he 
deſcribes a ſoldier of Cato's dying 
much after the ſame manner, being 
bit by a ſerpent, 


Sanguis erant lachrymæ, &c, 


Now the warm blood at once from 

every pant © | 

Ran poiſon down, and drain'd the 
fainting heart; 

Blood falls for tears, and o'er his 
mournful face, | 

The ruddy drops their tainted paſ- 
ſage trace. 

Where- e er the liquid juices find a 
way, | 

There ſtreams of blood, there crim- 
fon rivers ſtray, 

His mouth and guſhing noftrils 
pour a flood, | | 

And even the pores ouze out the 
trickling blood. 

In the — deluge all the parts lie 
drown'd, 


And the whole body ſcems one 
bleeding wound, | 


He was buried in his own 'garden at 
Rome. Lucan wrote ſeveral poems, 
The combat of Hector and Achilles; The 
fable of Orpheus upon the dreadful fire 
at Rome, where it is ſaid he ſeverely 
glanced at Nero; ſome books of Sa- 
turnalia ; A poem on the burning of Troy; 
an imperfact tragedy of Media. Theſe, 
ſays Statius, were compoſed by Lu- 
can, at an age when Virgil had not 
yet written his Culex; nothing but 
the titles of theſe poems A = we 
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have his Phay/alia complete; on this 
poem he Raked his reputation, and 
ed himſelf immortality from it. 
Few writers: have been more expoſed 


to the cenſure of critics than Lacan; 


ſome call him an excellent poet, 
others an indifferent hiſtorian; ſome 
a furious ovator, others a mathema- 
tician, a philoſopher, and a divine. 
Quintilian obſerves, that Lucan has 
a great deal of heat and fire, and is 
remarkable for his ſentences ; but he 
rather chuſes to rank him among the 
orators than poets. Scaliger contends 
that Lucan was a and that the 
grammarians do but trifle when they 
object that he wrote not a poem, 
but a history. Barthius calls him a 
poet of a great genius, of extraor- 
dinary learning, and of a true heroic 
character, who, from the very time 
he lived, has always been eſteemed a 
moſt conſiderable author, eſpecially 
among philoſophers, by reaſon of his 
gravity, his force, his acuteneſs, and 
his weighty ſentences, which ſhine 
and are tranſparent through the whole 
work, ſo that he ſcarce ever had his 
equal in that kind. Scaliger confeſſes 
in another place, that Lucan was 
one of a vaſt genius, but would often 
exceed the bounds of poetry, that he 
had an vernable temper, and 
would ſally out moſt extravagantly ; 
that he had too much fire in him, 
wanting that admirable and divine 
temper, which none ever had but 
Virgil; that he ſeems rather to bark 
than ſing. Mr. Dryden ſays, that 
Lucan ed too much the truth 
of hiſtory, crouded ſentences toge- 
ther, was too full of points, and too 
often —_— SN which had 
more of the ſting of an epi 0 
2 d ur and hey, Apes 

roic poem; he made no great uſe 
of his heathen deities. There was 
neither the miniſtry of the gods, nor 
the fury of a prophet in bis Phar/a- 
* He _ you more like a phi- 

6-2: 


by an ill-choſen and known 
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lofopher than 4 post) and iaſtructs 


you in verſe, with what he had been 
taught by his uncle Seneca in proſe. 
In one word,''he walks ſoberly on 
foot, when he might fly; yet Lucan 
is not always this religious hiſtorian. 
The oracle of Ain, and The wuitch- 
craft of Fribo, will ſomew hat atone 
for him, who was indeed bound 


ment, to follow truth with great e. 
aQneſs. Lucas was publiſhed by Ou- 


dendorp, 2 vol. 4, | L. Bat. 1728, 


and eum notis varter. 86, L. Bat. 


LUCIAN was b. in Samoſata; a 
city of Syria, not far from the river 
Buphratos, and ſor this reaſon he calls 
himſelf more than once an Aſſyrian, 
or a Syrian; but he was derived from 
a Greek original, his forefathers hav- 


ins been citinens of Patra in Achaia. 


e have nothing certain as to the 
exact time of his birth; Suidas com- 
firms his flouriſhing under the emp. 
Trajan; but then he was likewiſe be- 
fore him. Some mention the reign 
of Adrian, but it cannot be fixed to 
any year or conſulate. The perſon 
he was bound to was his uncle, a 
man of a ſevere and moroſe temper, 
of whom he was to learn the ſtatua- 
ry's and ſtone - cutter's art; for his 
father obſerving our Lucian, now a 
boy, of his own” head, and without 
any inſtructor, make various figures 
in wax, he perſuaded himſelf, that 
if he had a good maſter, he could 
not but arrive to an uncommon ex- 
cellenee in it. But it happened in 
the very beginning of his time, he 
broke a model; and was very ſevere- 
ly called to account for it by his 
maſter; he not Hking this treatment, 
and having a foul and genius above 
any mechanic trade, ran away home. 
After which in his ſleep there ap- 

red to him-2 young women, or 


rather the tutelary deſſes of the 
ſtatuary art, and of the liberal ſct- 
T. | encez, 
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ences, both | diſputing of their pre- 


ference to each; other and on a full 
bearing of both ſides, he bids adieu 
to ſtatuary, and entirely ſurrenders 
hin:ſ:1f to the conduct of virtue and 
learning. And as his deſires of im- 
provement were great, and the in- 


ſtructions he had very good, the pro- 


greſs he made was as conſiderable, 
till by the maturity of his age, and 
his ſtudy, he made his appearance in 
the world. Though it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that there is any thing of 
reality in this dream or viſion of Lu- 
cian, which he treats of in his works, 
vet this may be gathered from it, 
that Lucian himſelf having conſulted 
his genius, and the nature of the ſtudy 
his father had allotted him, and that 
to which he found a propenſity in 
himſelf, quitted the former, and pur- 
ſued the latter, chuſing rather to 
Form the minds of men, than their 
ſtatues. In his youth he taught rhe- 
toric in Gaul, and ſeveral other places. 
He pleaded likewiſe at the bar in An- 
tioch, the capital of Syria; but the 
noiſe of the bar diſguſting him, and 
his ill ſucceſs in cauſes ——— 
him, he quitted the practice of rhe- 
toric and the law, and applied him- 
ſelf to writing. He was 40 y. old 
when he firſt took to philoſophy. 
Having a mind to e himſelf 
known in Macedon, he took the o 
portunity of ſpeaking in the public 
aſſembly of all that region. In his 
old age he was received into the im- 
perial family, and had the place of 
intendant of Egypt, after he had 
travelled thro' almoſt all the known 
countries of that age, to improve his 
knowlege in men, manners, and arts. 
For ſome writers make this particular 
obſervation on his journey into Gaul, 
and reſidence in that country, that he 
ained there the greateſt part of his 
—— in rhetoric; that region 
being in his age, and alſo before it, 
a nurſery of eloquence and oratory, 
as Juvenal, Martial, and others ſuf. 
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ficiently witneſs. The manner of his 
death is obſcure to us, tho moſt pro- 
bably he died of the Suidas 
alone tells a ſtory of his being wor- 
ried to death, and devoured by dogs 
returning from a feaſt, which being 
ſo uncommon a. death, ſo very im- 
probable, and atteſted only by o 
author, has found little credit with 
poſterity. If it be true, that he was 
once a Chriſtian, and afterwards be- 
came a renegade from that belief, per- 
haps ſome zealots may have invent- 

this tale of his death, as a juſt 


and ſignal puniſhment for his apoſta- 


Cy. This ſtory is generally looked 


upon as a fiction, and it is more like- 


1y that he ſhould die in his bed, at ſo 


at an age as go, than be torn in 
— — — by dogs, when 
e was too feeble to himſelf. 
Of his poſterity, we know nothi 
more, than that he left a ſon behi 
him, who was as much in favour 
with the emperor Julian as his father 
had been with Aurelius the Philoſo- 
pher. This ſon became in time a 
famous ſophiſt ; and among the works 
of Julian, we find an epiſtle of this 
great perſon to him. Lucian ſeems 
to have taken up no ſettled princi 
of religion ; he rather dou of 
every thing, weighed all opinions, 
and adherred to none of them, only 
uſed them as they ſerved his occa- 
fion for the preſent dial and 
perhaps rejected them in the next. 
And this is the more likely, if we 
conſider the genius of the man, whoſe 
image we may clearly ſec in the glaſs 
which he holds before us of his writ- 
ings. He is in one half of his book 
a Stoic, in the other an Epi ; 
never conſtant to himſelf in any 
ſcheme of divinity, unleſs it be in 
deſpiſing his gentle gods, And this 
deriſion, as it ſhews the man himſelf, 
ſo it gives us an idea of the age in 
which he lived ; for if that had been 
devout or ignorant, his ſcofling hu- 
mour had been either reſtrained, 1 
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ing ages being naturally ſceptie, and . 


not at all — In — 
is but too truly cha- 
racter of our own. C4 he 


was too fantaſtical, too giddy, too 
irreſolute either to be any thing at 
all, or any thing long; and in this 
view one cannot think he was either a 


ſteady atheiſt, or a deiſt, but a 


doubter, à ſceptie, as he plainly de- 
clares himſelf to be in the dialogue, 
when he puts himſelf under the name 


of Hermotimus the Stoic, called, 
The dialogue of the ſets. As for his 
morals, they are ſpoken of as vari- 
ouſly as his opinions z ſome are for 

ing him more than he deſerves; 
his defenders themſelves dare not ſet 
him up for a pattern of ſevere vir- 
tue ; no man is ſo profligate as open- 
ly to profeſs vice; and therefore, it 
is no wonder, if under the reign of 
Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, and the 
2 Antonines, of which the laſt was 
his patron and benefactor, he lived 
not ſo much a libertine, as he had it 
to be in his nature. He is more ac- 
cuſed for his love of boys, than- of 
women, Not that we have any par- 
ticular tory to convince us of this de- 
teſtable paſſion in him, but his own 
writings bear this record againſt him, 
that he — oſten of it, and in no 
paſſage does he ever condemn it. Re- 
peated ex $ as well as repeated 
actions witneſs ſome ſecret pleaſure 
in the deed; or at leaſt ſome ſecret 
inclination to it. He ſeems to inſi- 
nuate in his Dialogue of loves, that 
Socrates was to this vice, 
we find not that he blames him for 
it ; which, had he been wholly in- 
nocent himſelf, it became a philoſo- 
_ to have done. He is accuſed 
ikewiſe for writing too looſely in 


his Dialogues of the harlots. We find 
not however, that Luciag,was charg- 
ed with the wan his Dia- 


logues in his life-time ; if he had been, 
he would certainly have anſwered 


LUC 
for himſelf,” as he did to thoſe Who ' 
accuſed him of Socrates, Pla- 
to, and Diogenes, and other 
philoſophers, to the laughter of the 
people, when Jupiter them by 
inch of candle. In other ref) 
this writer was of a life as unblame- - 
— — any man, for ought we find 
to contrary ; and this probable 
inducement favours the opinion, be- 
cauſe he had ſo honourable an em- 
ployment under Marcus Aurelius, an 
em as clear fighted as he was 

y virtuous, 'This writer ſeems to 
be an enemy to nothing but to vice 
and folly. The pictures which he 
draws of Nigrinus and of Demonax, 
are as fair as that of virtue herſelf, 
if, as the philoſopher ſaid, ſhe'could- 
wear a body. And if we to 
them the lives of Alexander, the 
falſe prophet, and of Peregrinus, 
how pleaſingly, and with how much 
_ does the deformity of the laſt 

off the beauty of the firſt? Lu- 
cian is generallyallowed to have been 
an univerſal ſcholar, and a i- 
ous wit; he is Attic and neat in hi 
ſtyle, clear in his narration, and won- 
derful facetious in his repartees; he 
furniſhes you with almoſt all the poe- 
tical hiſtory in ſuch a diverting man- 
ner, that you will not eaſily forget 
itz and ſupplies the moſt dry and 
barren wit, with a rich plenty of 
materials. If we compare his ſtyle 
with the Greek hiſtorians his cvtem- 
poraries, or thoſe near his time, we ſhall 
find it much more pure than that of 
Plutarch, Dion, or Appian, though 


but not ſo grave; becauſe his ſubjects 


and theirs require to be treated after 
a different manner. It was not of 
an uniform web, fays Mayn; like 
Thucydides, Polybius, and - ſome 
others whom he names, but Was 
ſomewhat . peculiar to himſelf; his 
words well choſen, his periods round; 
the parts of his ſentences harmoni= 
ouſly divided; 4 full flood, or even 
a torrent of perſuaſion, without ine 
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crates; not ſo dry ds the firſt, or ſ 


flowery- as the laſt. His wit, ſays 
Ablancourt, was. full of urbanity, 
that Attic ſalt which the French 


call fine raillery; not obſcene, not 


groſs, not rude, but facetious, well- 
mannered, and well-bred. Only he 
will not allow his love the quality 
and according either to his own ge- 
nius, or that of the age in which 

lived. The beſt editions of Lucian 
were - publiſhed by Bourdelotius, Par. 
1615, fol. By Grevius, with notes 
varior. 2 vol. 8*, Amſt. 1687. By 
Hemſterhuis, 3 vol. 4, Amſterd. 


1743. u . 6 
LUCRE TIA, a Rom; lady, fa - 
us for her beauty, but ſtill more 
for her virtue, married Collatinus, 
a relation of Tarquin, k. of Rome. 
Her huſband, who was at the fi 
of Ardza, being one'day at ta 
with the king's ſons, che converſa- 
tion ran upon wives, and every one 
praiſed his own ; Collatinus, full of 
ſpirits, ſays, he would not make an 
eulogium on his Lucretia; but if the 
company diſputed her ſuperiority, he 
was willing to give them a proof of 
it; let us mount our horſes, ſays he, 
and go and ſurpriſe our wives. The 
challenge being accepted, the young 
princes went to Rome, to their wives, 
found all the good women at their 
tables, full of mirth, and then they 
went to Collatium, where, arrivin 
very late, they found Lucretia, wit 
her ſervants ſpinning of wool. Afﬀ- 
ter taking ſome refreſhment, they re- 


- turned to the camp. But Sextus, 


Tarquin's eldeſt ſon, a prince impe- 
tuous in his inclinations, having been 
mightily ck with Lucretia, was 

olved to enjoy her at any rate; 
and departing from the camp of Ar- 
dza, with one flave, he repaired to 
Collatium, where he was received as 


LUC; 
his hand, he, with great ardour og 
do 


terrible threatnings, as well as the 
inſenſible to the fear of death, was 
not ſo to chat of infamy ; and Sextus, 
threatning to kill her, and then a 
ſlave, put him in bed with her, 
as if he bad ſurpriſed them in adul- 
tery, the lady ſunk under this fear, 
and the villain taking advantage that 
moment of her incapacity. of reſiſt- 
ance, cauſed by the conſtern ation ſhs, 
was in, gratifed his brutal incling+ 
tion, and then ſet out for the camp. 
Lucretia, almoſt diſtracted with grief. 
reſolved. not to ſyryive the diſhonour 
done ber, having aſſembled together 
her huſband, father, and all the re- 
lations ſhe could, ſhe related to them 
the villainous action, made them 
promiſe to reyenge it, then, drawing 
a dagger from her boſom, the ſtabb- 
ed herſelf to the heart, in the 5ogth 
y. before J. C. The Romans expelled 
Tarquin, and all his family from 
Rome, and altered the form of go- 
vernment. l e | 
LUCRETIUS was a Roman, and 
b. at Rome. His very name di 
us to the ancient and noble famil 
of the Lucretii, which being divid- 
ed into many branches comprehend 
under it, the Tricipitini, the Cinne, 
the Veſpillones, the Triones, the 
Offellæ, and the Galli, and gave 40 
Rome many conſula, tribynes, and 
pretors, who were the gteat ſupports 
and ornaments of the commonwealth, 
His name was Titus Lucretius Carus, 
and no other. Carus was a Roman 
ſurname, of which Ovid and many 


others make mention; but we no 
where f + it came to be gi 
to Lucretius. It is not im ble 


it was conferred upon him, either on 
account 
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account of his excellent and 
ty wit, his affability and —— 

and manners, or for ſome 
other the like endeating qualities, 
that rendered him a to thoſe 
with whom he converſed. The time 
of his birth is doubtful, ſome placing 
it in one year, ſome in another; 
the moſt received opinion is, that he 
was born 12 y. after Cicero, about 
the 2d y. of 15oth Olymp. in the 
conſulſhip of L. Lucinius Craſſus, and 
Quintus Mutius Sczvola, about the 
658th y. of Rome. He ſtudied un- 
der Zeno, who had the direction of 
the gar dens at that time, and was 
the honour of the Epicurean ſect. 
Phædrus was another of his maſters, 
whom Cicero mentions as a perſon 
of the greateſt humanity, e ac- 
counts that remain of this poet, ſtop 
ſhort here, and no more is to be found 
concerning him, till we come to his 
death; yet it is difficult to find in 
what manner he died, nor is it much 
eafier to determine in what year of 
his life his death happened. Some 
make him die on the very day Virgil 
was born, when Pompey the Great 
was the zd time conſul, and Cæci- 
lius Metellus Pius was his colleague, 
in the year of the city 701, at which 
time there were great commotions in 
the republic ; for Clodius was then 
killed by Milo: Memmius and many 
others being convicted of bribery, 
were baniſhed from Rome into 
Greece; and Cæſar, who was then 
44 v. of a age, was laying waſte — 
provinces ul. But that 
cular of the death of this poet is no 
more than an ingenious fiction, found - 
ed upon this, that Virgil aſſumed the 
toga virilis upon the ſame day that 
Lucretius died. The chronicle of 
Euſebius obſerves, that he died by 
his own hands in. the y. of his 
age, being made diſtracted > a phil- 
tre, which either his miſtreſs or his 
wife Lacilia (for ſo ſome call her, 
tho* without authority) in a fit of jea- 


before; when —— the — and 

M. Licinius Craſſus were both of 
them the 2d time conſuls. 
who allow, that having loſt his ſenſes, 
he laid violent hands on his own life, 
yet place hig death in the 26th y. of 
his age, and beheve that his madneſs 
proceeded from the cares and melan- 
choly that oppreſſed him, on account 
of the baniſhment of his beloved 
Memmius; to which others again 


add likewiſe another cauſe, the fatal 


calamities under which his country 
then laboured. And indeed it is 
certain, that a few y. before his death, 
Lucretius-was an eye-witneſs of the 
wild adminiſtration of affairs in the 
days of Clodius and Cataline, who 
ve ſuch a blow to the republic of 
ome, as not long after occaſioned 
its total ſubverſion. The only re- 
mains this great genius has left us, 
are his 6 books of The nature of thi 
which contain an exact ſyſtem of > 
Epieurean philoſophy; they were read 
and admired by the ancients. Lu- 
cretius inſcribed his poem to his inti- 
mate friend Memmius, a perſon of 
extraordinary merit, whom he cele- 
brates with great honour in many. 
places of it. 
deſcended from one of the moſt anc, 
families in Rome, being one of thoſe 
that Virgil has immortalized in his 
Eneid, deriving them from Mnefteus 
one of the principal Trojans that ac- 
companied ZEneas into Italy : - 


—Mox Italus Mneſteus genus a quo 
nomine Memmi. 


He had been prætor of Bichynia, and 
upon his return was accuſed of nine 
miſdemeanors by Cæſar to the peo- 
ple, but acquitted, and afterwards 

Ss | grew 


This Memmius was 
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| very intimate with him. The 
— this poem is ſurpriſingly 
raiſed by the beſt judges of the art. 
Lucretius, ſays Agellius, excelled in 
wit and eloquence ; there is not, ſays 
Scaliger, a better author in the Lat. 


tongue, Virgil copied many things 


from him. Never any man, ſays 
Scioppius, ſpoke Latin to a greater 
perfection, neither Tully nor Cæſar 
wrote a purer ſtyle. There appears, 
ſays Bayle, ſo much eloquence in the 
verſe of Lucretius, that had he lived 
in the time of Auguſtus dhe might 
very well have diſputed the point 
with Virgil; but 30 or 40 y. make 
a mighty difference between two au- 
thors. Evelyn, in his tranſlation of 
the iſt book of Lucretius, obſerves, 
in this work nature herſelf ſits tri - 
umphant, wanting none of her juſt 
equipage and attendance, whilſt our 
Carus hath erected this everlaſting 
arch to her memory, ſo full of orna- 
ment and exquiſite workmanſhip, as 


nothing of this kind has either ap- 


proached or exceeded it. Where the 
matter he takes in hand is capable 


.of form and luſtre, he makes it even 


to outſhine the ſun itſelf in ſplendor ; 
and as he ſpares no coſt to deck and 
ſet it forth, ſo never had a man a 
more rich and luxuriant fancy, more 
keen and ſagacious inſtruments to 
ſquare the moſt ſtubborn and rude 
materials into that inſpiring ſoftneſs 
you will every where find them diſ- 
—— in this ſtupendous and well - 
built theatre of nature. There are 
2 or 3 writers who with great judg- 
ment enter more particularly into the 
character and excellencies of this 


poem; Quintilian, ſays Crinitus, is 


of opinion that Lueretius excels in 
od of ſtyle, but he is difficult 
and obſcure. But the ſtrongeſt ad- 
vocate in defence of this poem of 
Lucretius, is Gifanius, who has drawn 
up his life with exquiſite (kill, and re- 

reſents his excellencies in the beſt 
* Notwithſtanding theſe urgent 
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and artful apologies for the works of 
Lucretius, his poem muſt upon the 
whole be condemned as obſcene, 
impious, and atheiſtical, and be read 
with the utmoſt warineſs and circum-+ 
ſpection. No writer ever attacked 

Divine Providence with more 
boldneſs; he ſets out with this pro- 
phane exordium, 


For whatſoe er's divine, mult live 

in peace, | 
In undiſturb'd and everlaſting eaſe. 

Not care for us; from fears and 
dangers free, | : 

Sufficient to its own felicity. : 

Nought here below, nought in our 

a power it needs, 

Ne'er ſmiles at good, ne'er frowns 

at wicked deeds. 


Dr. Burnet, in his zd book of The 
theory of the earth, ſays Lucretius, 
was an Epicurean more from his 
inclination and the bent of his ſpirit, 
than from reaſon or any force of ar- 


| — For tho“ his ſuppoſitions 


very precarious, and his rraſon · 
ings all along very flight, he will 
many times ftrut and triumph, as if 
he had wreſted the thunder out of 
Jove's right hand; and a mathema- | 
tician is not more confident of his 
demonſtration, than he ſeems to be 
of the truth of his ſhallow philoſa- 

hy. He was certainly in earneſt in 
his diſbelief of the immortality of the 
ſoul, and a future ſtate; for he is 
ſaid to have laid violent hands upon 


himſelf. And fo moſt — did 


his ingenious tranſlator likewiſe. The 


moſt eſteemed edit. of Lucretius 1s 


that of Havercamp, 2 vol. 4, L. Bat. 


1725. 9 985 
LUCULLUS (Lucius Licinius) 2 


Roman, of a conſular family, re- 


markable for his victaries, 
riches, and his luxury; he made a 
figure at the bar, which he attended 
in his youth. He was quæſtor in 
Aſia, and _=_ in Africa, and go- 
rerned theſe 2 provinces with great 

moderation 
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moderation and juſtice. He was 
hardly known as @ military man, 
when he - twice beat the fleet of 
Amilcar, and over him two 
victories. His happy genius 
d ſupplied the want of experience 
by ſtudy. He employed his time, 
while going to Aſia, in improving 
himſelf, by reading the moſt in- 
nious writers upon military affairs ; 
o that, though he went from Rome 
almoſt ignorant of the art of war, 
he arrived there a complete ge- 
neral, Being made conſul with Au- 
relius Cotta, in the time of the 3d 
war with Mithridates, k. of Pontus; 
he was ſent apainſt this 2 be- 
cauſe Aſia was in his department. 
This 2 — was attended with a 
ſeries of victories, which did him 
leſs honour than an act of generoſi- 
ty toward his colleague; who will- 
ing to take the advantage of his ab- 
ſence, to ſignalize himſelf by ſome 
notable exploit, haſtened to fight Mi- 
thridates, who overcame him, and 
ſhut him up in Calcedonia, where 
he muſt have periſhed, if Lucullus, 
generouſly ſacrificing his reſentment 
to the pleaſure of ſaving a Roman 
citizen, had not flown to his aſſiſt- 
ance, and diſengaged him. After 
this exploit, he purſued Mithridates, 
whom he defeared ſeveral times by 
ſea and land, and obliged him to fly 
with Tigranes, his ſon-in-law, All 
Pontus then ſubmitted to Lucullus, 
who being continued in his govern- 
ment of Afia, paſſed the Euphrates, 

and entered the territories of Ti 
nes, the moſt powerful k. in Akin, 
He, with a formidable army marched 
againſt the conſul, who him 
with a handful of men, and killed 
at numbers of his forces, took 
igranocertes the capital of his king- 
dom, and was about putting a glo- 
rious end to the war, when the in- 
trigues of a tribune got him depoſed, 
and Pompey . nominated in his room. 
Pompey haſtened to crown himſelf 
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with the laurels which Luenllus had 
hered, and to undervalue 
— actions of his rival, endeavouring 
through a mere jealouſy to deftroy 
his credit in the — — 
_ —— laints of this be- 
aviour, and aving very ſharply 
reproached him with bs uoruly 2 
bition went to Rome, where the ſenate 
by numberleſs marks of their eſteem, 
made him amends for all the injuſtice 
done him. He was allowed the ho- 
nours of a triumph ; though after a 
long ſtruggle. Lucullus who had 
brought the Levant prodigious 
riches, gave himſelf up to exceflive 
luxury. His table was ferved with 
a profaſion, unknown till that 
time, He had many grand rooms, 
to each of which he gave the name 
of ſome divinity, and this name was 
a direction to his ſteward, what er- 
pence he was to beftow upon the en- 
tertainment. Pom and Cicero 
coming unexpectedly to him one day, 
he 2 no — © WhH-vf 
his — than that he ſnould ſup 
in the Apollo, and the entertainment 
coſt, we are told, 25,0001. He 
brought from the Faſt a num- 
ber of books, which he formed into 
a library, and gave admittance to all 
men of learning, who fr ted it 
in great numbers. Toward the end 
of his life, he fell into a kind of 
madneſs, and Lucullus his brother 
was appointed his guardian, Heis 
ſaid to be the firſt who brought cher. 
-trees into Europe, having brought 
grafts from the kingdom of 
Pontus. | 
LUDLOW (Edmund) ſon of fir 
Henry Ludlow. was b. at Maiden- 
Bradley in Wiltſhire, and educated in 
Trinity college in the univerſity of 
Oxford. His father being choſen by 
the county of Wilts to ſerve in the 
liament which began Nov. 3, 
T6qo! and oppoſing the king's * 
tereſt, Mr. Ludlow joined with the 
ſame party, and was preſent at the 
T 4 83 battle 
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ttle of Edgehill as a; volunteer, in 

9 — — of the earl of Efiex ; 
and was choſen knight of the ſhire 
for Wilts, on the death of his father; 
and. had the command of a regi- 
ment of horſe for the defence of that 
county. He was one of k. Charles's 
judges; after whoſe death he was 
ſent by the parliament into Ireland, in 
quality of lieutenant-general of the 
horſe ;. and he ated tor ſome time 
as general, on the death of deputy 
Ireton, and would have given the 
finiſhing ftroke to the Iriſh rebellion, 
if the uſurpation of Cromwell had not 
prevented him. Under that power he 
never ated ; and though Cromwell 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to gain him, he 
remained inflexible. After Cromwell's 
death he exerted all his endeavours to 
reſtore the common wealth; but king 
Charles II, being recalled, he thought 
Proper to retire to Switzerland. He 
ſettled at laſt at Vevay in that country, 
where he purchaſed a houſe, and lived 
with his wife; and he frequented the 
churches of thoſe of the reformed re- 
ligion. His wife went from time to 
time to England to ſettle her affairs; 
and it was by the income of her for- 
tune he was ſupported. The acceſſion 
of k. James to the throne threw him 
into great melancholy ; he thought 
that the proteſtant religion and li- 
berty were now at an end in England. 
After the revolution he came over into 
England, in order to be employed in 
Ireland againſt k. James II; but in 
Nov. 1689, an addreſs was preſented 
by fir Ed. Seymour to k. William III, 
that his Majeſty would order a pro- 
clamation for the apprehending of 
col. Ludlow, attainted for the murder 
of k. Charles I. Upon this he returned 
to Switzerland, where he died, and in 
the very article of death, ſome of his 
laſt words, were wiſhes for the proſ- 
rity, peace, and glory of his coun- 
— and that religion and liberty 
2 be eſtabliſned there on ſo ſure 
d ſolid a foundation, that the de- 
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ſigus of ill men might never bring 
them into danger. During his ce- 
tirement in Switzerland he wrote 
his Memors, en 
n (Job) b. at Erfurt in 
uringia, June 15, 1624. Having 
| the Latin and Gree 
he applied himſelf to the French, 
Italian, and Spaniſh langoages, and 
afterward to the Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethig- 
pic. He made ſome progreſs in phy- 
Fo and law, not being ER 
upon what ſon to fix. In 1645 
he went to Leyden, and ſtudied lan- 
guages ; and held ſome public diſ- 
putatians in law and politics. He 
went to Sweden with the embaſſadar 
of q. Chriſtina, who was returning 
home from Paris, where he found at 
that court a great many learned men, 
and had an opportunity of learning 
the Portugueſe, Moſcovite, and Fin- 
land! es. In 165 2 Erneſt d. of 
Saxe Gotha ſent for him to his court, 
and made him his aulic-counſellor, 
and governor to the princes his ſons, 
and employed him in divers affairs 
and negotiations, In 1678 he deſired 
leave to retire, reſolving upon a pri- 
vate life, and went to Francfort upon 
the Maine, where he had a commiſſion 
from the dukes of Saxony to act in 
their names in the conferences held 
there in 1681 and 1682, in order to 
ſettle a pacification between the em- 
peror, the empire, and France. He 
was very deſirous of ſettling an alli- 
ance and commerce with Athiopia, 
but after having applied at ſeveral 
courts he could not ſucceed. He re- 
turned to Francfort in 1684, having 
paſſed through France, and began to 
apply himſelf yigorouſly to the writing 
his Hiſtory of A thiopia. In 1690 he 
was -appointed dent of an aca- 
demy of hi Shih was eſtabliſhed 
in that city, He died April 8, 1704, 
at —_— years of age, He was 
maſter of 25 languages. 
re 
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law in that city, He entered —— 
the Jeſuits in 1603. He comple 

his courſe of philoſophy under the 
Jeſuits in Pampelona, and ſtudied di- 
vinity at Salamanca. After his fa- 
ther's death he was ſent by his ſupe 
riors to Seville, to take poſſeſſion of 
the eſtate he had inherited, being very 
conſiderable. Lugo, by his brother's 
conſent, divided it between the Jeſuits 
of Seville, and thoſe of Salamanca. 
He taught philoſophy 5 y. after which 
he was appointed divinity-profeſſor at 
Valladolid, In the 5th y. of his pro- 
feſlorſhip he received orders to go to 
Rome to teach divinity there. In that 
city he taught 20 years. He did not 
intend to publiſh any work, but he 
was commanded to doit; and the vow 
he had made of obedience would not 
allow him to difobey. Accordingly 
he printed 7 large vols. in fol. the 4th 
whereof he dedicated to pope Urban 
VIII, who raiſed him to the — 
which he, at firſt, refuſed, ſaying, 
that the vows he had made as a Je- 
{uit would not permit him to accept 
of à cardinal's hat; but upon the 
pope's commanding him to _ of 
that dignity, he acquieſced. Whilſt 
a cardinal, he was very charitable to 
the poor, and uſed to give very libe- 
rally Jeſuit's bark to all ſuch as were 
afflicted with agues. He died Auguſt 
20, 1660, bequeathing his eſtate to 
the community of the Jeſuits in Rome, 
and would be buried at the feet of 
2 Loyola, founder of the or- 

er. 

LUTHER (Martin) b. at Iſleben 
in the county of Mansfield in 1483. 
At 18 y. of age he went to ſtudy at 
Erfurt, and commencing maſter of 
arts in 1505, he applied himſelf to 
the Rudy of the law, but being fright- 
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great 
his leftures and ſermons. The 
reading of John Haſs's books made 
him deteſt the ſuperſtition and corrup- 


tures in the 1516. Luther then 
began to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of 
Greek and Hebrew. * following 
year 1517, pope Leo X, having pab- 
liſhed Ni indulgencies in —— 
which Tecelius ſold about, Luther 
publicly exclaimed againſt them, and 
requeſted the archbp. of Menta, who 
had the charge of diſpenſing the in- 
dulgencies, that inſtead of them he 
would order the Goſpel to be preach- 
ed, the bp. of Miſna having before 
that time thrown them out of his 
dioceſe. He publiſhed the declaration 
of his meaning, in the propoſitions 
againſt the indulgencies, which he 
dedicated to pope Leo X. Luther 
continued to publiſh his ſermons, ex- 
plaining the Scriptures. He was ex- 
communicated by the pope in 1521, 
when he publiſhed his adherence ta 
all the propoſitions which the pope 
had condemned, and appealed _ 
him again to a council. He diſpu 
at Leipfic with Eckius, before the 
elector of Saxony about the pope's 
ſupremacy, and baffled him. The 
ſame year he was ſummoned to ap- 
pear before the diet at Worms ; and 
—— 
a ing, that go, 
— rr". devils ſhould oppoſe 
him, as there were tiles upon the 
houſes of Worms; and accordingly 
he appeared before the emperor and 
princes of the empire, where he main- 
tained the truth with undaunted 1 
. | lation z 
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Jution ; and while — 1 Hemare tr 
cording to the practice counci 

of Conſtance, would have had his 
ſafe conduct violated, the elector Pa- 
latine oppoſed it. He left Worms 
April 26, and on May 8, was pro- 
ſcribed by the emperor ; but the 


elector of Saxony kept him ſecretly 


in the caſtle of Wurtzburg. The 
monks, by reaſon of the books pub- 
liſhed by Luther and others, deſerted 
their monaſteries apace ; and he, with 
the help of MelanQhon publiſhed 
The New Teſtament in the German 
tongue. He laid aſide his friar's ha- 
bit in 15243 and about the ſame time 
— a woman of noble deſcent, 
who had formerly been a nun. In 
15 28, at the diet of Spires the name 
proteſtant had its original, and 
that ſame year, the Smalcaldian con- 
federacy againſt the papiſts —— 
In 1534 Luther publiſned the whole 
Bible in the German tongue; and in 
1538 his book concerning The coun- 
cils and church ; and in 1544 con- 
cerning The ſacrament. Luther died 
at Iſleben in 1546. Rebenſtock pub- 
liſhed in 1571 Sermones menſales Lu- 
ther. 
LUTORIUS Priſcus ( Caius) a 
Roman knt. After having received 
from Tiberius a handſome reward for 
a poem he had compoſed on the death 
of Germanicus, he was accuſed of 
writing another on Druſus's death, 
during that prince's ſickneſs ; it was 
affirmed that he kept the poem in 
— in readineſs, in order to pre- 
ent it in hopes of a ſtill greater re- 
ward, in caſe of Druſus's death. 
Upon this prince's recovery, he ought 
naturally to have ſuppreſſed his poem; 
but he had not ſtrength of mind 
enough to deny himſelf the glory of 
at; and read it befote ſeveral ladies, all 
of whom, except one, acknowleged 
the fact. All the judges, except two, 
ſentenced him to die. Marcus Le- 
pidus, who voted only for his baniſh- 
ment, ſaid in ſupport of his opinion, 
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« He is a mad man, who ſpends his 
whole time in triffles, and has no other 
views but to infinuate himſelf into the 
graces of the fair. We need not 

that one of this character ſhould 
make any ſerious or conſiderable en- 
ize. However, he was executed. 
YCOPHRON flouriſhed in the 
reign of the great patron of learning, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt, 
who retained him with Theocritus, 
Callimachus, and the moſt eminent 
of the age, encouraged them by 

is munificence and princely favours, 
and eſteemed them among the chief 
favourites of his court, His love to 
poetry advanced him to a ſtar in the 
poetical Pleias, which ſhone with ſo 
much luſtre in that reign. There is 
little left to poſterity, to collect con- 
cerning the life and writings of Lyco- 
— We are info only, that 
e was born at the city of Chalcis in 
Eubœa; his father was Socelus, by 
profeſſion a grammarian, who took all 
ible care of his education, but dy- 
ing, he left his ſon young, who by 
fortune fell into worthy hands, 

and was adopted by Lycus the hiſto- 


riographer. The works of his that 


remain, give us reaſon not to doubt 
of his proficiency; his induftry, and 
application to learning, and his ac- 
compliſhments in the arts and ſeien- 
ces, could not be concealed, they 
were ſoon obſerved, and, without 
doubt, recommended him to the fa- 
vour of the Egyptian court, There 
it is ſuppoſed he ſpent the greateſt 
number of his days ; the time of his 
death is uncertain ; we have ſome ac- 
count of the manner, for we are told 
by Ovid, that he died by the point of 
an arrow : | 


Utque cothurnatum periſſe Lycophro- 
na narrant, 

Sic animæ laqueo ſit via clauſa tuæ 

| In Ibig. 

Lycophron was the author of many 

works ; he wrote ſome things in proſe, 

| par- 
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E criticiſm 3 but 
is genius ted Gi ly to poetry, 
in all kinds of which he is ſaid to have 
excelled from the loftineſs of tragedy 
(of which he wrote 12, whoſe names 
are mentioned by Suidas) to the hum- 
ble ſpirit of anagram, which lays 
claim to the honour of his invention. 
The voluminous writings of this poet 
have periſhed by the teeth of time, 
except one piece, his Cafſandra, or 
his Raving lady, which has reached 
the preſent age. Lycophron is con- 


demned as a writer unpleaſant and 1 


almoſt unintelligible, and therefore 
is called, the muddy or myſterious ; 
but it muſt be conſider d, that the na- 
ture of his ſubject led him into an ob- 
ſcure ſtyle, and into a darkneſs of ex- 


preſſion ſtrange and frantic, But 


whoever blames this writer for the 
raſhneſs of his deſign, cannot fail to 
applaud him for the greatneſs of his 
ſucceſs. This G writer, in his 
Caſſandra, gives an account of the 
manner of Hercules's death, which 
is to be found in no other author. 
He ſays, that he was devoured by a 
ſea-dog, named Carcharias, whom 
Neptune had ſent againſt him. And 
the ſcholiaſt of Lycophron tells us, 
that this great being ready to 
ſwallow — the daughter of 


ving left nothing but his hair, and 
that from hence Hercules was called 
„ becauſe he was three nights 
in the belly of the monſter. Theo- 
phylact mentions this fable, and ap- 
plies it to Jonas, ſwallowed by a 


whale. A folio edition of Lycophron, - 


was publiſhed by archpb. Potter in 
Greek and Latin, at Oxon. 
LYCOPHRON the ſon of Peri- 
ander k. of Corinth, was 17 y. old 
when Meliſſa his mother was killed by 


Periander, at which time he had a phron, 
brother who was 18 y. of age. Pro- 
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ed to ſpeak 


to him ; and repreſented, 
that it would be much more judicious 
Laomedon, Hercules advanced, and in hi 
threw himſelf armed into the mouth 
of the monſter ; and having torn his 
entrails, he got out of his belly, ha- 


extort from him was, that he himſelf 
— — pay the fine, ſince he had 
ſpoke to his ſon. Periander finding 
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in Corinth, and his father to go 
ſway the ſcepterof Corcyra. 


7 


the inns of court; but upon the break - 
ing out-of the civil wars went into the 
rliament-army, where he ſoon raiſed 
iaſelf to the rank of a colonel, and 
in Jan. 1644-5, being commiſſary- 


of the army in the North, 

was ſent thither to take care of it 
during the abſence of fir Thomas 
Fairfax, the general. In June 1645 
he had a conſiderable ſhare in the im- 
t victory at Naſeby ; after which 

was employed in purſuing the re- 
mains of the king's army; as he was, 
in May the year following, in carry- 
ing on the fiege of Oxford. In April 
1647, he was appointed by the officers 
of the army to manage their intereſts, 
with reſpect to the ſatisfaction, required 
by them of the parliament concerning 
their arrears, indemnity for their con- 
duct during the war, and their main- 
tenance in Ireland, if they ſhould en- 
gage in the ſervice in that ki 
Soon after this, he aſſiſted col. eton 
in drawing up thoſe declarations and 
remonſtrances of the army, wherein 
they demanded, . among other things, 
that both houſes of parliament ſhould 
be purged of fuch,/.as they thought 
ought not to fit there, and that provi- 
fion might be made, that future pat- 
liaments might not be diſſolved at the 
king's pleaſure without their conſent ; 
and in July the ſame year, he was ap- 
pointed one of the commiſſioners from 
the amy, to treat with thoſe of the 
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parliament, upon the demands of the 
—— 

to him the 
oy and conduct — in 
the North of England; where, under the 
character of major-goneral, he behaved 
himſelf with prudence, mode. 
ration, and juſtice.” In Auguſt 1648, 
he commanded under lieutenant - ge- 
neral Cromwell at the battle of Preſton 
in Lancaſhire, wherein the duke of 
Hamilton and the. Scots were defeat. 
ed; and afterwards marching with 
that 'general into. Scotland, was left 
with a body of horſe in that kingdom, 
where he continued during the time of 
king Charles I's trial and execution. 
In — 1650, he was appointed, by 
the council of ſtate; to endeavour, in 
conjunction with Cromwell, Harriſon, 
St. John, and Whitelocke, to fatisfy 
general Fairfax's ſcruples with regard 
to the ſending an army againſt Scot- 
land; ſoon after which he marched 
into that kingdom ; and on July 26, 
i651, gained the important victory 
of Fife. He then pu k. Charles 
IPs army into England, and in the 
battle of Worceſter, on September 3, 
the ſame y. had his horſe ſhot under 
him. The next month he was 
pointed one of the commiſſioners 
the affairs of Scotland. He had like- 
wiſe too0ol. a year ſettled upon him 
by the parliament, in reward for his 
ſervices ; and on Feb. 17, 1651-2, 
was appointed lord deputy of Iteland. - 


But the vote of the parliament on 


June 6th following, by which it was 
declared, that the conftituting Crom- 
well captain-general and commander 
in chief of the armies and forces, 
raiſed by their authority within Eng- 
land, extended to the forces in Ire- 
land, gave great diſguſt to Lambert, . 
whoſe commiſſion as lord deputy ws 
in effect repealed by that vote, and 
who conſidered himſelf as highty diſ- 
honoured by the general and his 

on that account. However, he fup- 
preſſed his reſentments; and in — 
=_—_ 19534 
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officess, 
the © Inſtrument 


ſupreme power as lad protector: and 
— — defare him, 
at his inſtallation. Bat when Crom- 
well ſeemed inchned to aſſume the 
2 Lambert —— that 
with great vigour, even 
refaiod. to tokp.ade, cath; required by 
the Humble petition aud advice of 
the members of the aſſembly and 
council, not to attempt any thing 
again the eſtabliſhed government, 
and to be faithful to the protector, 
according to the law of the land; 
Upon this refaſal, Cromwell ſent for 
him, and told him, that he was well 
aſſured, that it did not proceed from 
any ohjection to the new authority 
conferred upon him, ſince he might 
remember, that himſelf had at the 
firſt preſſed him to take the title of 
king; and therefore, if he was now 
diflatisfied with the. preſent poſture of 
affairs, he deſired him to ſurrender his 
commiſſion. Lambert anſwered, that 
ing no ſuſpicion that it would 


then be demanded of him, he had 


not brought it; but if he pleaſed to 
ſend for it, he would deliver it ; which 
two or three days after was done, and 
fo his pay, as colonel of a regiment of 
horſe and of another of foot, and as 
major-general of the army, was ſtruck 
off, together with 10 l. a day, which 
was che general's. pay, and which the 
protector had allowed him, in order 
to retain him firm to his intereſt. How- 
ever, Cromwell, did not think it ſafe 
to-diſguſt him entirely, and therefore 
granted him a. p of 2000L a 


undertaking. During 
protector's life, Lambert continued 
unviſited and unregarded, and with- 
out the leaſt ap of power to 
give him any diſturbance ; but when 
Richard Cromwell ſucceeded to the 
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parms for d king i | 

for which ſervice he had 1000 l. prey 
ſented him by the parliament to buy 
a jewel, Which he more advantage - 
ouſly employed by beſtou / ing it among 
his officers. This particular bounty 
of his being ſoon known. to the par- 
lament, they concluded, that he in- 
tended to ſecure a party in the army, 
which ſhould more depend upon him- 
and this reminded 


it was demanded of him and of eight 
others of the leading officers ;- and 
ing up to London with his army, 
ilodged the parliament in 
H 
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29 
th 
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art of g verning. He went firft to 


been the iſland of Crete, celebrated for the 


by their order committed priſoner to 
the Tower on March 6, 1659-60 ; 
whence eſcaping, he ſoon a in 
arms with four 'of the army, but 
was defeated and taken priſoner by 
col. Ingoldſby. At the reſtoration he 
was particularly excepted out of the 
act of indemnity ; and on June 4, 
1662, being ht to his trial, for 
levying war againſt the king in ſeveral 

of his kingdom, behaved him- 

If with ſo much ſubmiſſion and diſ- 
cretion, that, though he was con- 
demned, he was by his majeſty's fa- 
vour NE at the bar, and confined 
during life in the iſland of Guernſey, 
where he continued a patient priſoner 
for above thirty years, though he had 
= offers made to him by the k. of 

rance 1666, if he would contribute 
his endeavours for the delivery of that 
iſland into his hands. He was like- 
wiſe accuſed by doctor Oates of being 
engaged in the popiſh plot ; a charge 
the more improbable, as at that time 
he had loſt both his memory and 
ſenſes. 

LYCURGUS, ſon of Eunomus, 
k. of the Lacedzmonians, aſcended 
the throne after the death of Poly- 
dectes his elder brother, and reigned 
ſome days; but his ſiſter-in-law be- 
ing declared with-child, he look- 

upon himſelf as conſervator of his 


nephew's eſtate ; and, deteſting the guages 


propoſition of the widow, who offer- 
ed him her hand, and the crown, he 
declared the infant, king, as ſoon as 


he was born, and brought him up 


with — care. Lycurgus ſeeing the 
ers which reigned in the ſtate, 
formed the arduous taſk of reformin 
the —— of Lacedæmonia, — 
to eſtabliſh the moſt wiſe regulations; 
for that purpoſe, he took a reſolution 
to go to learn inſtruction among thoſe 


people who wefe beſt ſkilled in the 


auſterity of its laws ; afterward to 


- Aſia, where effeminacy reigned ; and 


at laſt he went to E the abode. 
of the ſciences, and wiſdom. On his 
return to 8 he intended to exe- 
cute his deſign; but thinking it ne- 
ceflary to have the ſanction of the 
gods, he is ſaid to have conſulted the 
oracle of Delphos, and to have re- 
ceived anſwer, © That he was a friend 
of the gods, dearer to them than to 
men; and that the republic he was 
« going to form, ſhould be more ex- 
« cellent than it had ever been. He 
ſoon after returned to Sparta, gained 
to his intereſt the principal inhabi- 
tants, and; aſſured of their concur- 
rence, propoſed his new form of go- 
vernment. He ſoon after returned 
to conſult the ſame oracle, having 
firſt obliged the Lacedæmonians, by 
an oath, to obſerve his laws till his 
return. It is ſaid he killed himſelf in 
Candia, leſt, by his returning to his 
own country, the Lacedæmonians 
might have thought themſelves freed 
from their oath to obſerve his laws. 
LYDGATE (John) called the 
monk of Bury, becauſe a native of 
that place. He was a diſciple and 
admirer of Chaucer, and it muſt 
be owned far excelled his maſter, in 
the article of verfification. After 
ſome time ſpent in our Engliſh uni- 
verſities, he travelled through France 
and Italy, improving his time to the 


accompliſhment of learning the lan · 


and arts. Pitſeus ſays, he 
was not only an elegant poet, and an 
eloquent rhetorician, but alſo an ex- 
pert mathematician, an acute philo- 
ſopher, and no mean divine. His 


verſes were fo very ſmooth, and in- 


deed to a modern ear they appear ſo, 
that it was ſaid of him by his cotem- 
poraries, that his wit was framed and 


faſhioned by the Muſes themſelves. 
After his return from France and 


Italy, he became tutor to many no- 
blemen's fons z and, for his excellent 
endowments, 
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endowments; was much eſteemed and of his ſubjects. Lyſerus at firſt was 


reverenced by them. He writ a 


called The life and death of Hector. 


only coadjutor at Brunſwic; but he 
was afterward made intendant. After 


His prologue to The ftory of Thebes, a Chriſtian's death he was called back 
conftrained 


tale (as he ſays) he was 
to tell, at- the command of his. hoſt 
of the Tabard in Southwark, whom 
he found at Canterbury with the reſt 
of the pilgrims who went to viſit St. 
Thomas's ſhrine, is remarkablyſmooth 
for the age in which he writ. This 
ftory was firſt written in Latin by 
Chaucer, and tranſlated by Lydgate 
into Engliſh verſe, Pitſeus ſays, he 
writ, partly in proſe, and partly in 
verſe, many exquiſite learned books ; 
among which are, Eclogues, odes, and 
ſatiret. He flouriſhed in the rei 
of Henry VI; and died in the both 
year of his age, anno 1440, and was 
buried in his own convent at Bury. 
LYSERUS (Polycarpus) a cele- 
brated divine of the Augſburg con- 
fefſion, born at Winenden in Wirtem- 
bers March 11, 1552, was educated 
in the college of Tubingen, at the 
pr. of Wirtemberg's expence. He 
was admitted doctor of divinity in 
1576. His reputation was ſo great, 
that Auguſtus elector of Saxony ap- 
pointed him a miniſter of the church 
of Wirtemberg in 1577 ; and he was 
aggregated amongſt the profeſſors of 
divinity, He was one of the chief 
perſons concerned in drawing up the 
Book of concord, and exerted himſelf 
vigorouſly in the office of a miſſiona- 
ry, to get it ſubſcribed by all thoſe 
who had any employment. He was 
preſent at all the meetings which 
were held concerning that book, or 
concerning the reunion of the Cal. 
viniſts with the Latherans, which was 
negotiating by the king of Navarre's 
agents, Chriſtian elector of Saxony, 
having ſucceeded to his father's dig- 
nity, but not to his ſtrict Lutheraniſm, 
was over) when Lyſerus ac- 
quainted him with the advantageous 
terms which were offered him at 
Brunſwic, He gave him leave very 
willingly to retire, to the great grief 


to Wirtem and in 1594 he was 
Beese mane of — at 

en. He remained there during 
his life, and a himſelf not 
to the functions of his office, but 
ſo to the edacation of the 
princes, and to the writing of books; 
among which are, Hifloria Dominice 


ſecundum IV. evangelias ; Commentario- 


2 in Genefim. He died Feb. 22, 
1601. . 

LEO (Byzantinus) a philoſopher, 
and diſciple of Plato, lived in the 
time of Philip of Macedonia, father 
of Alexander the Great, in the year 
of Rome . He was frequently 
employed by his fellow-citizens in 
important embaſſies to the city of 
Athens, and to king Philip. Philo- 
ſtratus tells us, that upon a time, be- 
ing in a diſcourſe with Philip, he aſæ- 
ed him, Why he defired to make 
« himſelf maſter of Byzantium ? To 
which the king anſwered, © Becauſe 
© he loved it.? Leo preſently replied, 
© That lovers uſed to make love not 
« with warlike, but mufical inſtru- 
ments.“ Philip afterwards perceiv- 
ing, that Leo was a great hinderance 
to his taking of the city by the wiſe 
counſel he gave to his fellow-citizens, 
the better to get rid of him, ſent a 
letter to the citizens, that Leo had 
offered to betray their city to him; 
which they believing, came in a tu- 
multuary manner and ſurrounded his 
houſe ; whereupon out of fear, he 
hanged himſelf, He was much 
ou to jeſting and witty replies. 

ing on a time reproached by a 

that had a hump-back, for 

is dim-fightedneſs, he anſwered, 
« You have your anſwer on your 
back.“ Another time, being ſent 
to Athens, to endeavour to re-unite 
the citizens who were fallen into diſ- 
cord ; at his entering the ſenate, he 
perceived that they began to laugh = 
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his corpuleney, juſt as he was about 
to begin his ſpeech to them ; Where 
upon, without — — 
countenanced, he ſaid, You laugh 
« to-ſee me ſo fat; but ſhould you ſee: 
my wife, you would laugh more, 
« for ſhe is much fatter, And 
yet, continued he, tho we be ſo 
« burly, when we are in good hu- 
mour, one bed will make a ſhift to 
« hold us; but whenever we chance 
« to fall out, the whole city of By- 
« zantium is ſcarce big for 
us. By this piece of raillery he 
brought the Athenians to good under - 
ſtanding again. He wrote ſeveral 
works, cited frequently by the an- 
cients. 

LEO I. commonly called St. Leo, 
and Leo the Great, was b. in Tuſca- 
ny, held the papacy 21 years, wanting 
32 days, that is, from the 1oth of 
May 440, when he ſucceeded to 
Sixtus III, till the 11th of April 461. 
He was before deacon of the church 
of Rome, and was ſent for out of 
Gaul (whither he was gone to re- 
concile Ætius and Albinus, generals 
of the army, in which negotiation he 
ſucceeded) to govern the church, at 
a time when the Eaſtern church was 
troubled by the Neſtorians, that of 
Africa ruined by the Vandals, and 
that of the Weſt peſtered with the 
Manichzans and the Pelagians. To 
remedy theſe miſchiefs, Leo held a 
council in 444 againſt the Manichz- 
ans, where they were condemned ; 
and this eccleſiaſtical cenſure was 
confirmed by Valentinian the empe- 
ror, He made uſe of Proſper of A. 
quitain to confute the errors of the 
Pelagians, and conſtituted him his 
ſecretary. In the mean time Euty- 
ches, having publiſhed his hereſy, 
was condemned in a ſynod held in 
Conſtantinople, in 448 ; tho' after- 
wards he got them approved in a 
ſtolen and bribed council held at 
Epheſus, in 449; the acts whereof 


LEO 
Leo made void in another held che 
ſame year at Rome. Afterwards 
diſturbances running hi in the 
church, it was thought ſu to apply ta 
the expedient of -a general council, 
which Leo endeavoured to get con- 
vened in Italy; but could not gain 
his point with the Marcian, 
who ordered it. to fit at Chalcedon: 
Here Paſchafinus and Lucentius, bi- 
ſhops, and Boniface, a prieſt, being 
the pope's legates, prefded. in the 
council, where they were very earneſd 
that Leo's epiſtle to Flavianus, wrote 
2 years before, ſhould be inſerted in 
the decrees of the council, relating to 
matters of faith: to which the fa - 
thers anſwered, that they were will. 
ing to teſtify their approbation of the 
s epiſtle by their ſubſcriptions z 
ut would never allow it to be inſert» 
ed in the ſynodical decree : and the 
legates inſiſting on their demand with 
ſome vehemence, having likewiſe the 
advantage of being backed by the 
emperor, the biſhops of the council 
continued in their opinion, and re- 
plied with great plainneſs, Thoſe 
that were not ſatisfied with the ſenſe 
of the council, might walk off to 
Rome, if they pleaſed." At laſt, 
when they came to draw up the ca- 
nons, it was ordered, that the bi. 
ſhop of Conſtantinople ſhould enjoy 
equal privileges with the biſhop of 
Old Rome. At this. the pope's le- 
gates were extremely diſſatisſied, re- 
monſtrating, that the Nicene canons 
were broken, and that they would let 
nothing paſs which was prejudicial to 
the honour of the Roman church; 
and that they had particular inſtruc- 
tions from Leo to that purpoſe. 
However, after the cauſe was tho. 
roughly examined, the canon. 
by a general vote of the council, the 
ſecular judges of the emperor like- 
wiſe being of the ſame opinion-: 
when the pope heard how matters 
were carried, he was very much diſs 
turbed 
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Iiſturbed, and particularly angry with 
Anatolius biſhop of . Conſtantinople, 
charging him with injuſtice, arrogance 
and ambition. The y. after, Attila 
baving loſt a great battle in Gaul, paſſed 
through Italy, ravaging and ſpoiling the 
country as he went. he was draw- 
ing near to Rome, Leo went out to 
meet him, and made ſuch an impreſſi- 
on upon him by his diſcourſe, that he 
perſuaded him to return to his country; 
his officers being ſurpriſed at this change, 
aſked him, what made him comply 
with the will of a prieſt ; he is ſaid to 
have told them, that whilſt Leo ſpake 
to him, he ſaw a man ſtanding by his 
fide in an epiſcopal habit, threatening to 
kill him if he refuſed to obey the ad- 
vice given him. Genſeric being called 
in by Eudoxia, Valentinian's widow, 
took Rome, in 455 and having ex- 
poſed it to the pillage of his ſoldiers for 
15 days, Leo prevailed with him not 
to burn the city, and ſaved three of the 
chief churches from being plundered. 
He built a monaſtery near to the Baſi - 
lica of St. Peter, and died April 11, 
61. 
a LEAKE (fir John) ſon of captain 
Richard Leake, maſter-gunner of Eng- 
land, and grandſon of Mr. Richard 
Leake, deſcended from the Leakes of 
Derbyſhire. He was b. in June 1656, 
at Rotherhithe, in Surry, Being well 
inſtructed in mathematics and gunnery 
by his father, with a view to the navy, 
he entered early into the ſervice as a 
midſhipman ; and, in that ſtation, diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf under his father at 
the memorable engagement between the 
Engliſh and Dutch fleets in 1673, be- 
ing then not 18 y. of age. Upon the 
concluſion of that war, ſoon after, he 
engaged in the merchants ſervice, and 
had the command of a ſhip 2 or 3 voy- 
ages up the Mediterranean. But his 
inclination lying to the navy, he did 
not ſtay long out of it; for, though he 
refuſed a lieutenant's commiſſion, yet 
upon the advancement of his father in 
a little time to the command of a 
Vor. II. | 
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yatcht, he gladly accepted the offer of 
ſucceeding him in the poſt of gunner 
to the Neptune, a ſecond rate man of 
war. This was about 1675, and the 
times being peaceable, he remained 
in this poſt without any promotion, 
'till the latter end of k. James's rei 
in 1688, when his father procured h 
a commiſſion to command the Fire-drake 
fire-ſhip. His father having obtained 
in 1677, a grant for life of the office 
of maſter-gunner of England, and be- 
ing likewiſe appointed 2 of 
the ordnance at Wool wich, had by theſe 
poſts full ſcope for his genius ; accord- 
ingly his invention was perpetually at 
work, and among other things, he in- 
vented the cuſhee piece, ſo called, be- 
cauſe intended to be placed at the fore- 
caſtle of a ſhip, as a piece of that name 
is placed jn a galley ; but inſtead of 
ſhot was to fire ſhells and carcaſſes. 
This was a favourite invention, and 
having anſwered his defign in theory, he 
only wanted to put it into practice, and 
when k. James II. reſolved to fit out a 
ſtrong fleet to prevent the invaſion from 
Holland in 1688, the captain took that 
occaſion, being in a time of peace, the 
firſt that had offered, to propoſe the trial 
of his cuſhee piece, which was readily 
2 And the Firedrake fire-ſhip 

ing ordered for that ſervice, his ſon 
John, for the better execution thereof, 
was appointed commander. In the 
mean time this, which was uſed as 42 
means for his preferment, was unhap- 
pily attended with the death of his 
younger and only brother Edward, who 
was blown up at Woolwich, as he was 
preparing the compoſition for the cuſhee 
ſhells. He was continued in this com- 
mand at the Revolution ; and did fignal 
ſervice with it at the battle of Ban- 
try-Bay in 1689. With it he ſet on 
fire one of the French ſhips command- 
ed by the chevalier Coetlogon, whereby 
part of her was blown up, and ſhs 
rarrowly miſſed being wholly conſum- 


ed. Father Daniel, ſpeaking of this 
* ſays it was by a cannon- 


ball; 
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ball, not knowing what it wat, nothing 
of that nature having been uſed before, 
but it wholly diſabled her for further 
ſervice ; wm ſeveral other ſhips received 
by the ſame means. But not- 
ithſtanding it ſeems to have anſwered 
well as to have done honour to the 
inventor, yet, whether he thought it 
too deſperate and deſtructive to be 
brought into uſe, or hating it for bis 
brother's ſake, who loſt his life by it, 
*tis certain he- did not recommend it, 
and the writer of his life could not find 
it was ever uſed afterwards. The ſer- 
vice he did at Bantry-Bay recommended 
him to a commiſſion, which he receiv- 
ed 2 days after from the admiral (Her- 
bert, aferwards earl of Torrington) to 
command the Dartmouth ; and being 
ordered immediately, with ſome other 
ſhips, to convoy ſome victuallers into 
Londonderry in Ireland, that deſperate 
deſign was carried into execution chief- 
ly by his means. The commander of 
the land forces, major-general Kirk, 
who ſaw the action, was ſo highly pleaſed 
with the conduct of it, that he gave 
Mr. Leake a company in his own regi- 
ment, which he enjoyed many years 
after he was a flag-officer. The im- 
portance of reſcuing Londonderry by 
this means from the hands of k. James, 
raiſed the captain likewiſe in the navy ; 
and the Dartmouth being paid off, he 
had the command given him of the Ox- 
ford, a 4th rate of 54 guns; and May 
4. the following y. 1690, was promot- 
ed by the admiral to that of the Eagle, 
a third rate of 7o guns. While he held 
this command, he was very inſtrumen- 
tal in clearing the admiral from the 
charge of miſconduR, in his engage- 
ment with the French fleet off Beachy- 
Point. In 1692, the diſtinguiſhed fi- 
ure Mr. Leake made in the famous 
Pattle of La Hogue, procured him the 
particular friendſhip of Mr. (afterwards 
admiral) Churchill; but the Eagle be- 
ing therein diſabled for ſervice, and on 
that account put out of commiſſion, for 
the preſent he accepted of the Plymouth, 
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23d rate, of 60 guns. However, 
he was the next y. 1693, to 
the Offory, a 2d rate; in which he 
continued, bebaving on all occaſions 
with great reputation till the end of the 
war ; which concluding with the peace 


of Ryſwick, his ſhip was paid off, De- 


cember 5, 1692. In the -interim he 


loſt his facher, who died July 1696, in 


the 68th y. of his age, at Woolwich; 
whete he was buried. The captain at 
this time was engaged with the grand 
fleet in the ſoundings ; and, in his ab- 
ſence, his friends, upon the view of the 
enſuing peace, had procured him his fa- 
ther's places of maſter-gunner of Eng- 
land, and ftore-keeper at Woolwich ; 
but he declined that offer, rather chuſ- 
ing to apply to his friends for a com- 
miſſioner's place in the navy. How+ 
ever, upon opening his mind to admiral 
Churchill, that friend prevailed with 
him not to think of quitting the ſea, 
and ſoon brought him into action, there 
again, procuring him a commiſſion for 
the Kent, a 3d rate of 70 guns, which he 
entered upon May 5, 1699. This ſhip 
being diſcharged the 22d of February 
following, he continued out of com- 
miſſion a y. afterwards. But on the 
28th of February, upon the project of a 
new war, he was removed to the Bri- 
tinnia, the fineſt firſt rate in the navy, to 
go to ſea in. Of this ſhip then he was 
appointed, January 22, 1701, firſt cap- 
tain, of three under the earl of Pem- 
broke, newly made lord high-admiral 
of England. This was the higheſt ſta- 
tion he could have as a captain, and 
higher than any private captain ever 
obtained either before or ſince. But up- 
on the earl's removal, ſoon after the ac- 
ceſſion of q. Anne to the throne, Mr. 
Leake's commiſſion under him becom - 
ing void, May 27, 1702, he accepted 
of the Aſſociation, a ſecond rate, till 
an opportunity offered for his farther 
promotion, which was not long; for, 
upon the declaration of war againſt 
France, he received a commiſſion, June 
the 24th that y. ſigned againſt New- 

foundland. 
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foundland. = 2 they with his 
ſquadron in Auguſt, eſtroying the 
French trade and ſettlements, reſtored 
the Engliſh to the poſſeſſion of the 
whole iſland. N. 5 his return home, 
he was appoi rear-admiral of the 
blue on the gth of December, and vice- 
admiral of the ſame ſquadron, March the 
it following. He rode out the great 
ſtorm in November 1703, without re- 
ceiving any extraordinary damage. In 
February 1704, he received the honour 
of knighthood, and was engaged under 
admiral Rook in taking Gibraltar ; ſoon 
after which he particularly diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the general engagement off 
Malaga the ſame y. In 1705, he re- 
lieved Gibraltar, and deſtroyed ſome of 
the enemy's ſhips. In February he re- 
ceived a commiſſion, appointing him 
vice-admiral of the white, and in March 
relieved Gibraltar a ſecond time ; and 
taking and deſtroying the French ſqua- 
dron there, ſecured that important — 
from any further attempts of the ene- 
my. The ſame y. he was engaged in 
the reduction of Barcelona; aſter 
which being left at the head of a ſqua- 
dron in the Mediterranean, he concert- 
ed an expedition to ſurpriſe the Spaniſh 
galleons in the bay of Cadiz ; but this 
proved unſucceſsful by the management 
vf the confederates. In 1706 he re- 
lieved Barcelona, reduced to the laſt 
extremity, and thereby occaſioned the 
raiſing the ſiege. The fiege being 
raiſed May the 2d, 1706, N. 8. was 
attended with a total eclipſe of the ſun, 
which did nat a little increaſe the ene- 
my's conſternation, as if the heavens 
concurred to defeat and put to ſhame 


the defigns of the French, whoſe mo- 


narch had aſſumed the ſun ſor his device. 
In alluſion to this, the reverſe of the 
medal ſtruck by q. Anne, on this oc- 
caſion, — the ſun in eclipſe 
over the city and harbour of Barcelona. 
As to the action itſelf, k. Charles, af- 
terwards emperor of Germany, annually 
commemorated this deliverance by pub- 


lic thankſgiving on the 27th day of 
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May, as long as he lived.” And therebY 
occaſioned the raiſing of that ſiege by 
k. Philip, and preſently after he reduced 
the city of Carthagena, proceeding 
thence to thoſe of Alicant and Joyce, 
they both ſubmitted to him, and he 
concluded the campaign of that y. with 
the reduction of the city and iſland of 
Majorca. Upon his return home pr. 
George of Denmark ones him 
with a diamond ring of 400 pounds 
value; and he had the honour of re- 
ceiving a gratuity of 16000 pounds from 
the q. as a reward for his ſervices. Up- 
on the death of fir Cloudſley Shovel 
1707, he was advanced to be admiral 
of the white, and commander in chief 
of her majeſty's fleet. In this com- 
mand he, returned to the Mediterranean, 
and ſurpriſing a convoy of the enemy's 
corn, ſent it to Barcelona, and thereby 
Eved that city and the confederate army 
from famine in 1708 ; ſoon after con- 
voying the new q. of Spain to her con- 
ſort k Charles,” he was preſented by 
her majeſty with a diamond ring of 
300 pounds value. From this ſervice 
he proceeded to the iſland of Sardinia z 
which being preſently reduced by him 
to the obedience of k. Charles, that of 
Minorca was ſoon after ſurrendered to 
the fleet and land forces. Having 
brought the campaign to ſo happy a 
concluſion, fir John returned home, - 
where, during his abſence, he had been 
appointed one of the council to the 
lord high-admiral, and likewiſe elected 
member of parliament both for Har- 
wich and Rocheſter. In December the 
ſame y. he was 'made a 2d time admi- 
ral of the fleet. In May 1709, he 
was conſtituted rear-admiral of Great- 
Britain, and appointed one of the lords 
of the admiralty in December follow- 
ing. In 1710 he was put at the head 
of that commiſſion, but declined the 
poſt. The ſame y. he was choſen a 2d 
time member of parliament for Rocheſ- 
ter, and was made admiral of the fleet 
the 3d time in 1711, and again in 
1712, when he conducted the Engliſh 
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| fotces to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk ; 
and before the expiration of the y. the 
tommiſſion of admiral of the fleet was 
given to bim a 5th time. He was alſo 
choſen repreſentative for Rocheſter a 3d 
time. Upon her majeſty's death, Au- 
guſt 1, 1714, his poſt of rear-admiral 
was determined, and he was ſuperſeded 
as admiral of the fleet the 5th of Nov. 
following. In 1715, k. George the 
iſt granted him a penſion of 600 
pounds a year. After this he lived 
privately, and building a little box at 
Greenwich, he ſpent part of his time 
there, retreating ſometimes for variety 
to a country-houſe, which he had at 
Bedington in Surry. When a young 
.man, he had married a daughter of 
captain Richard Hill of Yarmouth. 
She brought him one ſon, an only child, 
whoſe miſconduct gave him much trou- 
ble; it ſeems his grandfather Leake caſt 
| * nativity at hi birth, and pronounced 
e would be very vicious, very fortu- 
nate, and very unhappy; that he would 
get a great deal of money, but ſquander 
it all away, and die young, This pre- 
diction is as clear a teſtimony of the 
old man's temper, (with regard to his 
ſon's match) as it proved true to the 
child: for Mr. Leake informs us, 
that, being made a captain in the navy 
very young, in a few y. he got more 
by prizes than his father did in his 
whole life, He married diſgracefully, 
and, having ſpent all about the time 
that his father retired, depended upon 
him for a ſupport. He had given him 
many y. a great deal of uneafineſs. Ex- 
. cept in this inſtance, fir John paſſed his 
life with great tranquillity, and in per- 
ſect health, only a defluxion of his eyes 
was ſometimes troubleſome. In Au- 
guſt 1719, he was ſeized with an apo- 
pleic diſorder, but went off without 
any viſible ill conſequence, Upon the 
death of his ſon, which happened in 
+ March following, after a lingering in- 
- curable diſorder, that had prepared the 
father for the event, he diſcovered 


a more than ordinary affliction; and an 
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iſſue between his ſhoulders, which had 
been cut ſome time, and re lieved his eyes, 
dried up ſoon after that loſs. (This fymp- 
tom was not regarded, no ill effect 

aring from it Tmmediately, But in tko 
* of Aug. he found his back 
troubleſome, occaſioned by a pimple in 
that place. This growing worle, in a few. 
days proved to be a mortification ; and 
when cutting was propoſed as the only 
remedy, he was very averſe to the uſe 
of that method, being perſuaded he 
ſhould not long ſurvive it, and declared 
he was content to die, rather by the 
diſtemper than the operation. Not- 
withſtanding for the ſatisfaction of his 
friends he ſubmitted chearfully and went 
— it with the utmoſt reſolution; 
but all means proving ineffectual, he 
died in his houſe at Greenwich on the 
morning of Aug. 1, 1720, in the 65th 
y. of his age; and on the zoth of t 
month, his body was conducted thence 
in a manner ſuitable to a rear-admiral 
of England, to the pariſh-church of 
Stepney, and there depoſited in a fa- 
mily vault, under a monument which 
he had erected ſome years before the 
death of his wife. | 

LIGHTFOOT (JOHN,) was b. 
Mar. 19, 1602, in the reQory-houſe 
of Stoke upon Trent, in Staffordſhire, 
and put to ſchool in Cheſhire ; whence 
at 15 y. of age he was ſent to the uni- 
verfity, and admitted of Chrift's college 
in Cambridge, under that eminent tu- 
tor Mr. William Chappel, in June 
1617. Here applying cloſely to his 
ſtudies, he improved himſelf in claſſi- 
cal learning, and in the opinion of his 


tutor ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries 


in eratory, but did not much affect 


logic ; the ſharpneſs and fierceneſs of 
the ſcholaftic diſputation not ſuiting 
with his naturally meek diſpoſition. 
He ftaid at college no longer than to 
take his firſt degree in arts: and then 
being only 19 y. of age, he firſt en- 
gaged upon terms with his ſchool- 
mailer Mr. Whitehead, who was now 
removed to a ſchool at Repton in 

Derbyſhire, 
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Derbyſhire, and continued in the em- 
ploy of uſher to him about 2 y. after 
which he took orders, and ſerved the 
cure of Norton - under - Hales in Sh 
ſhire. This fituation brought h 
into the acquaintance of fir Rowland 
Cotton, knt. of Bellaport, who made 
him his chaplain, took him up to his 
family, and engaged him in the ſtudy 
of Rabbinical learning. Our author 
had hitherto neglected the ſtudy of 
the Hebrew language ſo much, as to 
have loſt what little he had learned 
2 at ſchool: but — 5 was 
repaired; the examp con- 
verſation of his patron fell in exactly 
with the bent of his own genius; he 
received an inextinguiſhable ardor for 
theſe ſtudies, and when fir Rowland 
a few years after removed with his fa- 
mily to reſide in London, Mr. Light- 
foot could not ſtay behind ; he quitted 
his curacy, and was ſoon with his He- 
brew maſter. However, he had not 
been long in London, before he formed 
a deſign to travel into foreign parts. 
In this reſolution he made a viſit to his 
father, who was now fettled at Ut- 
toxeter, and after a ſolemn leave, de- 
parting from his parents, he went to 
Stone. But here he was prevailed with 
to drop his ſcheme of going abroad, 
and yielding to the importunities of 
ſome friends, he accepted the place of 
miniſter to that pariſh, which happened 
to be vacant at that time, During his 
reſidence in the family at Bellaport, 
he had fallen into the acquaintance of 
a gentlewoman who was daughter to 
William Crompton of Stone-park, eſq; 
and ſoon after his taking poſſeſhon of 
the living at Stone, he married her, 
May 21, 1628. But nothing could di- 
vert him from the eager-purſuit of his 
fiudies, and not long after this ſettle- 
ment, having quitted his living, we 
find him reſiding with his family at 
Hornſey near London, for the ſake of 
improving himſelf by the advantage 
of Sion college library, in oriental 
learning; and in, 1629 he gave the 


In the ſpring 
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public a notable of the ad- 
vancement he had made therein, by 
publiſhing Miſcellanies Chriftian a 
the fol- 

ing y. he removed again into the 
— and remained at Urttoxeter 
till Sept. when he was preſented 
fir Rowland Cotton to the rectory — 
Aſhley in Staffordſhire. Fixing here 
he built a ſtudy. in his garden, to be 
removed from the noiſe of the houſe, 
and ſpent 12 y. in ſearching the ſerip- 
tures with indefatigable diligence, but 
without neglecting any of the duties 
of a  fibful bor. "After he had 
tis himſelf in cy up many, 
if not moſt, of the abſtru 3 
in the Bible, he procured this reQofy 
for his younger brother, and repaired 
to where he had not been long 
before he was choſen miniſter of St. 
Bartholomew's, behind the Exchange, 
and being nominated a member of the 
aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, 
he gave his attendance there, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf remarkably in ſeve- 
ral of their debates. He was likewiſe 
appointed to preach before the houſe 
of commons, on occaſion of the public 
faſt, Mar. 29, 1643 ; and was preſented 
to the maſterſhip of Katherine Hall 
in Cambridge, from the parliament 
viſitors, which he accepted the ſame 
— as he did alſo the rectory of Much- 
unden in Hertfordſhire, given him 
before the expiration of that y. by 
the then prevailing powers. In 1644 
he publiſhed the Grit part of his har- 
mony, together with a ſcheme of his 
whole defign in that great 5 
As our author was himſelf 9 
ſo was he a zealous promoter of learn- 
ing in general. Upon this principle 
it was, that the following y. when the 
enthuſiaſts openly ſet themſelves to 
bring all human learning, as well as 
the regular clergy, into contempt, he 
very warmly preſſed the ſpeedy ſettling 
of the church in the preſbyterian form 
of 8 and even — 
publickly againſt allowing liberty 
U—X 3 conſcience 
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donſcience. Whilſt he was labouring 
on one hand to get a timely check put 
to the wild licentiouſneſs of the ſaints, 
fo on the other hand he continued pub- 
liſhing, tho* under preat difficulties and 
diſcouragements, ſeveral branches of 
His harmony, all which were fo 
many excellent ſpecimens of the uſe- 
falneſs of learning to true religion. 
In 1652 he took the degree of doctor 
of divinity, having firſt performed the 
regular exerciſe for itz and being 
choſen vice-chancellor of the univer- 
ſity in 1655, he executed that office 
with an exemplary diligence and fide- 
lity, greatly pleaſed with the happy 
eſcape of two learned bodies in the 
kingdom, from the deſtruction with 
which they had been lately threatened, 
by the independent faction then pre- 
vailing. The following y. he buried 
His firſt wife, and ſome time after en- 
"tered into a ſecond marriage. At the 
Reſtoration he offered to reſign his 
maſterſhip of Katherine-Hall to Dr. 
Spurftow ; but upon his declining the 
acceptance, our author obtained a con- 
firmation from the crown both of that 
place, and alſo his living, by the par- 
ticular recommendation of archbp. 
Sheldon. He was likewiſe in great 
favour with the lord-keeper Bridgman, 
who collated him to a prebend in the 
church of Ely. Being of a itrong and 
healthy conſtitution, which was afliſted 
by an exact temperance, he purſued 
his ſtudies with unabated vigour to the 
laſt; and continued publiſhing, not- 
withſtanding the many difficulties he 
met with therein. He ordinarily re- 
fided in the country among his pa- 
riſhioners, with whom he lived in the 
moſt happy harmony and affection; 
he uſually ſpent no more time at Ely 


LI 
of ſtrong liquor, to which his habit 
was ns Fx eftra gave occaſion, 
as was thought, to his fever's taking 
an ugly turn, affecting his head with a 
dozing heavineſs. He bore it. with 
great meekneſs and patience, ſaying 

ittle, only often repeating that he was 
in the hands of a od. After 
he had lain thus near a fortnight, the 
diſtemper put an end to his life, Der. 
6, 1675. His body was interred at 
Munden near thoſe of both his wives. 
As to his perſon, it was comely, and 
of full proportion; his complexion 
ruddy, and his countenance was mild ; 


ſo he was eaſy of acceſs ; grave, but 


yet affable and communicative. He 
was of a very meek and tender fpirit, 
often melting into tears; very tem- 
perate in his diet, he abſtained wholly 
from wine, drinking only water or 
chiefly ſmall beer, which he chofe to 
have very new. Not long before he 
died, ſome bookſellers defired him to 
collect and methodize his works, but 
he was prevented by death. They were 
printed however in 1684, in 2 vols. 
folio; and again, at Rotterdam in 1686, 
with a Latin tranſlation of thoſe pieces 
which were written by him in En- 
gliſh. , At the end of both theſe 
editions there is a liſt of ſuch pieces 
as he left unfiniſhed. Tis the chief 
of theſe in Latin which make up the 
third vol. added to the former two in 
a third edition of his works in Latin, 
by John Leuſden at Utrecht in 1699, 
fol. They were communicated by Mr. 
Strype, into whoſe hands the doQtor's 
papers came, and that gentleman, in 
1700, publiſhed in 8v* another col- 
lection of theſe papers under the fol- 
lowing title, Some genuine reniains of 
the late pious and learned John Light- 


than was neceſſary to keep his prebend. fort, D. D. confiting of 3 tracts; t. 


He was on his journey thither for that 
purpoſe, when he was ſeized with a 


Rules for a ſtudent of the Holy Scriptures. 
2. Meditations up9n ſome abjiruſer points 


cold, which growing troubleſome after of divinity, and explanations of divers 


his arrival there, he was perſuaded 


different places of ſeripture. 3. An ex- 


to eat red herring, and drink 2 or 3 poſition of 2 ſelict articles of the apoſtles 
tlaſſes of wine. This ſmall quantity creed; together with a large prefate 


cou; 
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rejection of the Jews ;) his chriftian 
— the faithful diſcharge of his 
miniſtry. | 

LAURI PHILIPO, owes his birth 
to the city of Rome, in 1623. His 
father was originally of Antwerp, but 
ſettled in Italy, where he had 2 ſons, 
the eldeſt, Franciſco, became an able 
painter, by the inſtruction of Sacchi, 
and died when he was but 25 y. old: 
Philip was the zd. Balthaſar, who was 
a good painter, and a diſcipline of 
Paul Brill, perceived with joy, that 
his fon Philip, without learning to 
draw, when he went to ſchool, took 
the faces of all his play- fellows. So 
remarkable a diſpoſition was an earneſt 
of his becoming a great painter. His 
father placed him under bis ſon Fran- 
ciſco, who taught him the firſt elements 
of his art. e premature death of 
his brother, obliged him to paſs into 
the ſchool of Angelo Caroſelli, his bro- 
ther in law, who had acquired ſome 
reputation in painting. Philip's pro- 
greſs was ſo great, that he ſoon forpaſſed 
his maſter in every kind. In the mean 
time he loſt his father, and, ſoon after, 
his maſter; who was ſo fond of him, 
that to make him known, he brought 
all the curious ſtrangers that came to 
Rome, to ſee him. Philip, who had 
ſtudied much, ſoon quitted his firſt 
manner, and applied himſelf to paint 
{mall hiſtorical ſubjects, with back 
grounds of landſkip, in a lively beau- 
tiful manner. He alſo painted ſeveral 
large pictures for churches, but did 
not ſucceed ſo well in them as ſmaller 
works, He left ſeveral pieces unfiniſh- 
ed. Nature, who had not beſtowed 
her graces on his perſon, endowed his 
mind with many accompliſhments. 
He was maſter of perſpective, had a 


turn for poetry, and a knowledge of 


hiſtory and fable. His chearful temper, 


and the H 
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fallies of his wit, ren- 
dered him to his friends. His 
barber hearing he had me his 
apothecary with a picture, for the care 
of him when 2 ill, flattered him- 
ſelf with hopes of the ſame favour, 
and begged a pi of him. Philip, 
who knew his intention, made his carri- 
catura, imitating the ridiculous geſtures 
he uſed in talking to him ; he wrote 
under the picture,. This man looks 
for a dupe, and can't find him; 
and ſent it to the barber's at a time he 
knew that ſeveral of his friends would 
meet in his ſhop. E one of them 
was ſtruck with the oddneſs of the cha- 
rater, and fell a laughing and jokin 
the poor barber, whom they — 
venting his rage on the picture; and 
though Philip diverted himſelf at his 
expence, he never ventured to come 
under his hand afterward. One cannot 
ſay, that Lauri was one of the firſk 
painters of Rome; yet he deſigned well 
and 1 His landſkip was 
chearful, and in a good taſte ; his co- 
louring varied, being ſometimes too 
ſtrong, ſometimes too faint. The ſub- 
jects he generally painted, were me- 
tamorphoſes, bacchanals, and often hiſ- 
torical ſubjects, which he treated with 
great judgment. His pieces of this ſort 
are ſpread all over Europe. He would 
never marry, or give himſelf the trou- 
ble of forming diſciples. His pleaſure 
was, to amuſe himſelf with his friends. 
He would, on public holidays, diſtin- 
F himſelf by playing off fire works. 

e was always diverting himſelf with 
one merry prank or other, the ſallies 
of his lively imagination. He loved 
expence, and by 2 mirth and good 
humour ſeemed to forget he grew old, 
till a diſtemper ſurpriſed and carried 
him off at Rome, in 1694, at the 
age of 51. His corpſe was 
to St. Laurence in Lucina, his pariſh 


church, by the academy of St. Luke, 
who had received him into their body 
He left a conſiderable for- 

dune 


in 1652. 
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tune to his great nephews, beſides ſe- 
veral legacies Hi 4 ſeaſons have been 


| LE LY (fir Peter) was b. in Weſt- 
halia in Germany, in the y. 1617. 

e was bred up for ſome time at the 
Hague, and afterwards committed to 
the care of one De Grebber. Coming 
over to England in the y. 1641, he for 
ſome time followed the natural bent of 
his genius, and painted landſkips with 
{mall figures, as likewiſe hiſtorical com- 
poſitions ; but at length finding face 
paintirg more - encouraged heie, he 
turned bis ſludy that way, wherein, in 
a ſhort time, he ſucceeded fo well that 
he ſurpaſſed his Eotemporaries in Eu- 
rope. In his younger days he was 
very_defirous to finiſh the courſe of 
his ſtudies in Italy, but being hindered 
from going thither by the great buſi- 
neſs he was perpetually involved in, 
he reſolved to make himſclf amends, 
by getting the beit drawings, prints, 
and paintings of the moſt celebrated 
Italian hands. This he ſet about fo 
induftriouſly, that at length he obtain- 
ed what he ſought after, and may 
well be faid to have had the beft cho- 
ſen collection of any of his time. 
Among theſe we muſt reckon the bet- 
ter part of the Arundel collection, which 
he had from that family, many of the 
drawings whereof were fold at prodi- 
gious rates at his death, bearing upon 
them his uſual mark of P. L. What 
advantage he had from this expedient, 
may ſufficiently appear by that won- 
derful ſtile in painting which he ac- 
quired by his daily converſing with 
the works of thoſe great men. In 
his correct draft, and beautiful cclour- 
ing, but more eſpecially in the grace- 
ful airs of his heads, and the pleaſing 
variety of his poſtures, together with 
gentle and looſe management of the 
draperies, he excelled moſt of his pre- 
deceſlors, and will be a laſting pattern 
to all ſucceeding artis. However 
the critics ſay he preferred almoſt in all 
his faces a languiſhing air, long eyes, 
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and a drowzy ſweetneſs peculiar to him- 
ſelf, for which they reckon him a man- 
nerieſt, and that he retained a little 
of the greeniſh caſt in his complex- 
icns, not eaſily forgetting the colours 
he had uſed in his landſkips ; which 
laſt fault, how true ſoever at fuſt, it 
is well known he left off in his latter 
days. But whatever of this kind may 
be objected againſt this painter, it is 
certain his works are in great eſteem 
abroad, as well as here, and they are 
both equally valued and envied ; for, 
at that time, no country exceeded his 
perfections, as the various beauties of 
that age repreſented by his hand, ſuf- 
ficiently evince. He frequently did the 
landſkips in own pictures, after a dif- 
ferent manner from all others, and 
better than moſt men could do. He 
was likewiſe a good hiſtory-painter, as 
many pieces now among us can ſhow. 
His crayon-drafts are alſo admirable, 
and thoſe are commonly reckoned the 
molt valuable of his pieces, which are 
all done entirely by his own hand, 
without any other aſũſtance. Philip 
earl of Pembroke, then lord chamber- 
lain, recommended him to king 
Charles I. whole picture he drew, 
when priſoner at Hampton-court, He 
was alſo much favoured by k. Char. II. 
who made him his principal painter, 
knighted him, and would frequently 
converſe with him as a perſon of good 
natural parts and acquired knowledge ; 
ſo that it is hard to determine whether 
he was the more complete painter or 
gentleman, He was well known to, 
and much reſpeted by the people of 
the greateſt eminence in the kingdom. 
Becoming enamoured of a beautiful 
Engliſh lady, he after ſome time 
married her. His eſtate and family 
ſtill remained at Due, in the county 
of Surrey, a place to which he often 
retired in the latter part of his life. 
This great artiſt died of an apoplexy 
in London, in the y. 1680, and in 
the 62 y. of his age. There is 2 
marble monument with his buſt _ 

or 
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for him in Covent - garden church, where 
he lies buried, whereof the carvi 
was performed by Mr. Gibbons, a 
the epitaph written as it is ſaid, by 
Mr. Flatman. . 
LEONARDO (da Vinci) was of a 
noble family in Tuſcany, _ = not 
degenerate the honour of his an- 
ceſtors. His. morals were good, and 
his body and mind beautiful. He had 
ſo many talents for all the arts, that he 
knew the very bottom of them, and 
practiſed them with care and exactneſs. 
His great variety of knowledge, inſtead 
of weakening that which he had of 
PR ſtrengthened it to ſuch a de- 
pree t there never was a painter 
fore him that came near him, and 
there never will come any after him, 
who will not look on him as a fountain, 
from whence ſeveral good things are 
to be drawn. He and Pietro Perugino 
were diſciples together of Andrea Ver- 
rochio, who gave him an opportunity 
to awaken his talent ; for the maſter 
and the ſcholar were both born with 
the ſame genius, except that Leonardo's 
was the more extenſive. He painted 


-at Florence, at Rome, and at Milan, 


and a great many of his pictures are 
diſperſed up and down throughout all 
Europe. Among other things, he drew 
a picture of our Saviour's laſt ſupper, 
for the refectory of the Dominicans at 
Milan, which is of exquiſite beauty. 


He did not finiſh the head of Chriſt, 


becauſe he could not find out a model 
anſwerable to the image he had formed 
in his mind, before the war broke out 
in that dutchy, and obliged him to 
leave Milan. He did the ſame by Ju- 
das alſo, but the prior of the convent 
being impatient to ſee the piece finiſh- 
ed, preſſed Leonardo ſo earneltly to 
have it done, that he drew the head 
of the importunate friar, and put it 
upon Judas's ſhoulders. He was in- 
ceſſantly buſied in reflections about his 
art, and ſpared ſor no care or ſtudy 
to arrive at perfection in it, which he 
at laſt attained. He was chiefly ſoli- 
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citous to the of the 
ſouls which he beli the moſt ne- 
ceflary thing in his profeſſion, eſpecially 


for thoſe who would have the appro- 
bation of men of ſenſe. The duke of 
Milan made him direQor of an acade- 
my of painting erected by him in the 
capital of his dutchy. It was in that 
city he wrote the book of painting, 
which was printed in Paris in 1651, 


and for which Pouſſin made the figures. 


He wrote ſeveral other treatiſes that. 
are loſt. When Francis I. took Milan, 
Leonardo retired to Florence, where 
he painted the great hall of the coun- 
eil, and found Michael Angelo's re- 
putation very well eſtabliſhed, which 
raiſed a mighty emulation between 
them. Leonardo going to Rome at 
the election of pope Leo X. Michael 
Angelo did the fame, and their jea- 
louſy grew to ſuch a height, that Leo- 
nardo left Italy, and went to Paris, 
where he was very well received by 
Francis 1. By his preſence and works 
he ſupported the reputation he had ac- 
quired, and the French k. gave him 
all poſſible tokens of eſteem and friend- 
ſhip. The k. had ſuch a particular 
kindneſs for him, that going to viſit 
him in his laſt ſickneſs, Leonardo 
would have raiſed himſelf up to thank 
his majeſty for the honour done him, 
and the k. embracing him, to obli 
him to lie down in his bed again, 
was taken ſpeechleſs in the very mo- 
ment, and expired in the arms of that 
monarch, in the 75th y. of his age, A. D. 
1520. His pictures, which are to be 
ſeen in the cabinets of princes and pri- 
vate men, contain but very few figures.; 
and I confeſs, ſays Mr. De Piles, that I 
have not ſeen clearly enough into what 
remains of his great compoſitions, to 
judge of the extent of his genius. 
However, what hiſtorians have written 
of his works, which are now almoſt 
entirely ruined, is ſufficient to inform 
us, that his vein was rich, his move- 
ments lively, his ſenſe ſolid, adorned 
with variety of knowledge, and his 
inventions 
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Inventions very beautiful: we may fee 
that by his defigns, which are ftill in 
the hands of the curious, and what we 
have feft of his productions, ſhews that 
he was a great painter. His deſigns 
were very correct, and of a great gout, 
though he ſeems to have formed it ra- 
ther from nature, than antiquity 3 
yet ſo as the ancient ſculptors did, 
that is, by judicious inquiries into the 
effects of nature, and attributing to her 
not fo much her common productions, 
as the perſections of which ſhe is ca- 
pable. Leonardo da Vinci's expreſ- 
fions are very lively and ſenſible. I 
Have in my cuſtody, ſays Mr. de Piles, 
a defipn of his own hand, of the fa- 
mous ſupper which he painted at Milan, 
which defign only is ſufficient proof 
of his having penetrated far into the 
heart of man; of his vivacity, and 
with what variety and juſtneſs he re- 
preſented all kinds of actions: but ra- 
ther than ſpeak my own opinion in this 
matter, it will be more to the purpoſe 
to give the reader Rubens's on this 
man. He writes thus of him in a 
Latin manuſeript, the original of which 
T have by me, and which J have faith - 
fully tranſlated as follows. Leonard 
« da Vinci began by examining all 
* things according to the rules of an 
exact theory, and then applied them 
to nature, as it were for his purpoſe. 
He obſerved decorum, and avoided 
all affectation. He knew how to give 
every object the moſt proper, the moſt 
ſpeculative, and the moſt apreeable 
character that was poſſible, and ex- 
alted that of majeſty even to divi- 
nity. The order and meaſure of his 
expreſſions were managed ſo as to 
ſet the imagination at work, and to 
raiſe it by the eſſential parts, -rather 
than fill it by the minute; in which, 
however he was neither prodigal nor 
covetous. He was ſo careful to 
avoid the confuſion of objects, that he 
choſe rather to leave ſomething in 
his works to be defired, than to ſur- 
feit the eyes with a ſcrupulous exaR- 
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_* neſs. But his chiefeſt excellence was, 


© as we have faid, 
© Its 
Cs 


in giving thi 

— ing 
one another. He 

* by conſulting ſeveral authors, out of 
* whoſe writings he made a common- 
© place of what wis moſt remarkab 
* and nothing efcaped him that 
to the expreſſion of his ſabje&t ; and 
, 8 heat of bis fancy, as well as 
* he folidneſs of his judgment, he 
* raiſed divine things by human, and 
* underſtood how to give men thoſe 
* different degrees, that elevate them 
to the character of heroes. The 
* beſt of the examples which he 
* has left ns, is our Lord's Supper, 
* which he painted at Milan, wherein 
* he has repreſented the apoſtles in 
* places that ſuit with them, and our 
* Saviour in the moſt honourable, the 
* midſt of all, having no body near 
enough to preſs or incommode him. 
His attitude is grave, his arms are in 
a looſe and free poſture, to ſhew the 
« greater grandeur, while the apoſt- 
© les appear agitated from one fide to 
* the other by the vehemence of their 
inquietude, and in which there is, 
however, no meanneſs, nor any in- 
decent action to be ſeen. In ſhort, 
© by his profound ſpeculations he ar- 
© rived to ſuch a degree of perfection, 
© thar it ſeems to me impoſſible to 
* ſpeak fo well of him as he deſerves, 
© and much more to imitate him.“ Ru- 
bens, after this, enlarges on Leonardo's 
ſkill in anatomy. He adds a particular 


relation of his ſtudies, and of all the 


deſigns that he made, which Rubens 
had ſeen among the curiofities of Po- 
merio Leoni at Arrezzo, He talks of 
the anatemy of horſes, and the obſer- 
vation that Leonardo had made on 
phy ſiognomy, of which Rubens had 


alſo ſeen his: deſigns; and ends his diſ- 
courſe by the method which this painter 


took in meaſuring a human body, If 
I may be allowed to add any thing to 
what Rubens has ſaid, I wo take 
notice, that he has not ſpoken of Leo- 

nardo's 
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lour in them, and the union 1 . 
pictures is too much tinctuted with the 


violet, which is there mant: 
this, in my opinion, proceeded from the 
painters of his time - not knowing well 
enough the uſe of oil, and from tlie 
Florentines in the part of colouring. 
LOMBARD (Lambert) of Liege, 
was very induſtrious to learn every 
thing that related to his profeſſion, He 
ſtudied the antique very much, and 
was the firſt that brought into his coun- 
try a method very far from the Go- 
thic and barbarous guſto, which was 
then predominate there. He ſet up a 
ſort of academy at his houſe, where, 
among many more, Hubert Goltius, 
Francis Floris, and William Kay, were 
his diſciples. The prints which were 
engraved after his works, fhew what 
his gofit was. Sandrart and others pre- 
that Suavis and Lombard were 
the fame perſon. He fays that Lom- 


bard in his youth was called Lambert 


Suterman, and that afterwards he 
changed his ſurname into Suavis as more 
harmonious than Suterman. Thus he 
put down on bis prints, L. Suavis in- 
ventit. Sandrart adds, that Van- 
mander miſtakes in making Lombard 
and Suavis two perſons, The curious 
may exerciſe their criticiſms on this 
matter, by comparing the prints marked 
with each of their names one with 
another, which Sandrart aſſures us 
were done by one man at different 
times. Dominick Lampſon, ſecretary 
to the bp. of Liege, very well known 
to the learned world, wrote the Life of 
Lombard, who was his intimate friend. 
The ſame Lampſon wrote a copy of 
verſes on Lucas Gaſſel, a rare landſkip 
painter at that time. He was very 
idle, and lived and died at Breficls. 


was yet conti 
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and had 
reading in books, 
and very often ſtood the greateſt purt of 


the night at his door, 


zing at the 
ſtars. This account rai 


M. Hoff- 


to be brought before him. Hoffman, 
who expected ſomething in the man's 


appearance that correſponded with a 


mind ſuperior to his ſtation, was 
tly ſurpriſed to fee the moſt ruſtic 
boor he had ever beheld. His hair 
hung over his forehead down to his 
eyes, his aſpect was ſordid and ſtupi 


certainly appear when he ſpoke z bat 
even in this iment he was alſo 


diſappointed. He aſked him, if what 


his neighbours had faid of his reading 
and ſtudy ing was true? and the man 
bluntly and coarſely replied. « What, 
neighbour has told you that I read 
and ſtudied ? if I have ſtudied, I have 
ſtudied for myſelf, and I don't deſire 
that you or any body elſe ſhould know 
any thing of the matter.“ Hoffman, 
however, continued the converſation, 
notwithſtandinghis difappointment, and 
aſked ſeveral queſtions concerning arith- 


metic, and the firſt rudiments of aſtro- 
nomy; to which he now expected 
vague and confuſed replies. Bat in this 
too he had formed an erronequs prog- 
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noſtic ; for Hoffman was ſtruck not 
only with aſtoniſhment but confuſion, 
to hear ſuch definitions and explications 
as would have done honour to a regular 
academician in a public examination. 
Mr. Hoffman, after this converſation, 
prevailed on the peaſant to ſtay ſome 
time at his houſe, that he might further 
gratify his curiofity at ſuch times as 
would be moſt convenient. In their 
ſubſequent conferences he propoſed to 
his gueſt the moſt abſtracted and em- 
— queſtions, which were always 
anſwered with the utmoſt readineſs and 
preciſion. The account which this 


extraordinary perſon gives of himſelf 


and his acquiſitions, is as follows: 
John Ludwig, was b. Feb. 24, 1715, 
in the village of Cofſe-daude, and was, 
among other poor children of the vil- 
lage, ſent very young to the ſchool. 
The Bible, which was the book by 
which he was taught to read, gave him 
ſo much pleaſure, that he conceived 
the moſt eager deſire to read others, 
which, however, he had no opportu- 
nity to get into his poſſeſſion, In 
about a year his maſter began to teach 
him to write, but this exerciſe was 
rather irkſome than pleaſing at firſt ; 
but when the firſt difficulty was ſur- 
mounted, he applied to it with great 
alacrity, eſpecially as books were put 
into his hand to copy as an exerciſe; 
and he employed himſelf almoſt night 
and day, not in copying particular paſ- 
ſages only, but in forming collections 
of ſentences, or events that were con- 
nected with each other. When he was 
10 y. old, he had been at ſchool 4 y. 
and was then put to arithmetic, but 
this embarraſſed him with innumerable 
difficulties, which his maſter would 
not take the trouble to explain, expect- 
ing that he ſhould content himſelf with 
the implicit practice of poſitive rules, 
Ludwig, therefore, was ſo diſguited 
with arithmetic, that after much ſcold- 
ing and beating he went from ſchool, 
without having learned any thing more 


than reading, writing, and his ca- 
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techiſm, He was then ſent into the 
field to keep cows, and in this em- 


ployment he ſoon became clowniſh, 


and negligent of every thing elſe; fo 
that the greateſt part of what he had 
learnt was forgotten. He was aſſoci- 
ated with the ſordid and the vicious, 
and he became inſenſible like them. 
As he grew up he kept company 
with women of bad character, and 
abandoned himſelf to ſuch pleaſures as 
were within his reach. But a deſire of 
ſurpaſſing others, that principle which 
is productive of every kind of greatneſ, 
was ſtill living in his breaſt; he re- 
membered to have been praiſed by his 
maſter, and preferred above his com- 
rades, when he was learning to read 
and write; he was ſtill defirous of the 
ſame pleaſure, though he did not 
know how to get at it. In'the au- 
tuma of 1735, when he was about 
twenty years old, he bought a ſmall 
Bible, at the end of which was a 
catechiſm, with references to a great 
number of texts, upon which the prin- 
ciples contained in the anſwers were 
founded. Ludwig had never been uſed 
to take any thing upon truſt, and was 
therefore continually turning over the 
leaves of his bible, to find the paſſages 
referred to in the catechiſm ; but this 
he found ſo irkſome a taſk, that he 
determined to have the whole at one 
view, and therefore ſet about to tran- 
ſcribe the catechiſm, with all the texts 
at large brought into their proper 
places. With this exerciſe he filled 
two quires of paper, and though when 
he began, the character was ſcarce le- 
gible, yet before he had finiſhed, it 
was greatly improved ; for an art that 
has once been learnt is eafily reco- 
vered. In Mar. 1736, he was em- 
ployed to receive the exciſe of the lit- 
tle diſtrict in which he lived, and be 
found that in order to diſcharge this 
office, it was neceſſary for him not 
only to write, but to be maſter of the 
two firſt rules of arithmetic, addition, 
and ſubſtraction. His ambition had 

now 
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now an object, and a defire to keep the 
accounts of the tax he was to gather, 
better than others of his ſtation, de- 
termined him once more to apply to 
arithmetic, however hateful the taſk, 
and whatever labour it might require. 
He now regretted that he was without 
an inſtructor, and would have been 
glad at any rate to have practiſed the 
rules, without firſt knowing the ratio- 
nale. His mind was continually u 

the ſtretch to find out ſome way of ſup- 
plying this want, and at laſt he re- 
collected that one of his ſchool-fellows 
had a book, from which examples of ſe- 
veral rules were taken by the maſter to 
exerciſe the ſcholars. He, therefore, 
went immediately in ſearch of this 
ſchool-tellow, and was overjoyed to find 
upon inquiry, that the book was 
fill in his poſſeſſion. Having borrowed 
this important volume, he returned 
home with it, and beginning his ſtudies 
as he went along, he purſued them 
with ſuch application, that in about 
ſix months he was maſter of the rule 
of three with fraftions. The reluc- 


tance with which he began to learn 


the powers and properties of figures was 
now at an end; he knew enough to 
make him earneſtly defirous of know- 
ing more; he was therefore impatient 
to proceed from this book to one that 
was more difficult, and having at length 
found means to procure one t 
treated of more intricate and -com- 
plicated calculations, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of that alſo before the 
end of 1739. He had the for- 
tune to meet with a treatiſe of geome- 
try, written by Pachek, the ſame au- 
thor whoſe arithmetic he had been 


fudying ; and finding that this ſcience 


was in ſome meaſure founded on that 
which he had learnt, he applied to his 
new book with great aſſiduity for ſome 
time, but at. length not being able per- 
fectly to comprehend the theory as he 
went on, nor yet to diſcover the uti- 
lity of the practice, he laid it aſide, 
to which he was alſo induced by the 
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neceſſity of his immediate -attendancs' 
to his fields and his vines. The ſevere 


winter which ha pened in the 1740, 
obliged him 9 long within bis 
cottage, and having there no employ- 
ment either for his body or his- mind, 
4 _— more recourſe to this 
| geometry; and having at 
length comprehended ſome of the lead- 
ing principles, he procured a little box 
er, and an old pair of compaſſes, on 
one point of which he mounted the 
end of a quill cut into a pen. With 
theſe inſtruments he employed himſelf 
inceſſantly in making various geome- 
trical figures on paper, to illuſtrate the 
theory by a ſolution of the problems. 
He was thus buſied in his cot till March, 
and the joy arifing from the knowledge 
he had acquired was exceeded only by 
his defire of knowing more. He was 
now neceſſarily recalled to that labour 
by which alone he could procure him- 
ſelf food, and was beſides without 
money to procure ſuch books and in- 
ſtruments as were abſolutely neceſſary 
to purſue his geometrical ſtudies, How- 
ever, with the aſſiſtance of a neigh- 
bouring artificer, he procured the fi- 
gures repreſented by the diagrams in 
this book, to be made in wood, and 
with theſe he went to work at every 
interval of leiſure, which now hap- 
pened only once a week, after divine 
ſervice on a Sunday. He was ſtill in 
want of a new book, and having laid 
by a little money for that 
againſt the time of the fair, where 
alone he had acceſs to a bookſeller's 
ſhop, he made 'a purchaſe of 3 (mall 
vols. from which he acquired a com- 
plete knowledge of trigonometry. 
After this acquiſition he could not reſt 
till he had began to ſtudy aſtronomy ; 
his next purchaſe therefore was an in- 
troduction to that ſcience, which he 
read with indefatigable diligence, and 
invented innumerable . expedients to 
ſupply the want of proper inftruments, 
in which he was not lefs ſucceſsful, 
than Robinſon + Cruſoe, who in an 
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iſtand, of which be was the only ra- 
tional inbabitant, found means to ſup- 
ply himſelf not only. with the neceſ- 
ſaries, but the conveniencies of life: 
During bis ſtudy of try and aſtro- 
nomy, he had frequently met with the 
word Philoſophy, and this became 
more and more the object of his at- 
tention. He conceived that it was the 
name of ſome ſcience of great im- 
portance and extent, with which he 
was as yet wholly unacquainted ; he 
became therefore impatient in the 
bigheſt degree to get acquainted with 
Philoſophy, and being continually upon 
the watch for ſuch afſiſtance as offered, 
he at laſt picked up a book, called 
An introduction to the knowledge of Ged, 
ef ran, and of the univerſe. In read- 
ing this book he was ſtruck with a 
variety of objects that were —_— 
intereſting and new. But as this 
contained only general principles, he 
went to Dreſden, and inquired among 
the bookſellers, who was the moſt ce- 
lebrated author that had written on 
Philoſophy. By the bookſellers he was 
recommended to the works of Wolfius 
written in the German language ; and 
Wolfius having been mentioned in 
ſeveral books he had read, as one of 
the moſt able men of his age, he rea- 
dily took him for his guide in the re- 
gions of philoſophy. The firſt purchaſe 
te made of Wolfius's works, was his lo- 
gics, and at this he laboured a full 
year, ſtill attending to his other ſtudies, 
ſo as not to loſe what he bad gained 
before. In this book he found himſelf 
"referred to another written by the ſame 
author, called Mathematical principles, as 
the fitteſt to give juſt ideas of thingy, 
ard faciliate the praQtice of logic ; 
he therefore inquired after this book 
with a defign to buy it, but finding that 
it was too dear for his finances, he 
was obliged to content himſelf with an 
abridgment of it, which he purchaſed 
in the autumn of 1743. From this 
book he derived much pleaſure and 
much profit, and it employed him 
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from October 1743, to Feb. 1745. He 
then progredes w metaphyſics, at 
which he labqured till Oct. following, 
and be fain would have entered on 
the ſtudy of phyſics, but his indigence- 
was an inſuperable impediment, and 
he was obliged to content himſelf with 
his author's morality, politics, and 
remarks on metaphyſics ; which em- 
ployed him till July 1746. By this 
time he had { together a ſum 
ſufficient to buy the phyſics, which he 
had ſo earueſtly deſired, and this work 
he read twice within the y. About 
this time a dealer in old books fold him 
2 volume of Wolfius's Mathematical 


bour, and filled every moment that 
could ſpare from his buſineſs and his 
ſleep, for ſomething more than a 
He proceeded to the ſtudy of 
res law of nature and nations, and at 
the ſame time procured a little book 


the ſources from which he derived 
ſuch a ſtock of knowledge, as is ſel- 
dom found even among thoſe who 
have aſſociated with the inhabitants 
of a univerſity, and had perpetual ac- 
ceſs to public libraries. Mr. Hoffman, 
during Ludwig's refidence at his houſe, 
dreſſed him in his own gown, with pro- 
per habiliments, and he obſerves that 
this alteration of his dreſs had ſuch an 
effect, that Hoffman could not conceive 
the man's acent or diale& to be the 
lame, and he felt himſelf ſecretly in- 
clined to treat him with more defer- 
ence than when he was in his 
ſant's dreſs, though the alteration was 
made in his preſence, and with his 
own apparel. It happened alſo that 
before Ludwig went home, there was 
an eclipſe of the ſun, and Mr. Hoff- 
man propoſed to his gueſt that he 
ſhould obſerve this phænomon as an 
aſtronomer, 
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aſtronomer, and ſor that purpoſe fur- 
niſhed him with 1 inſtruments. 
The impatience of Ludwig till the 
time of the eclipſe is not to be ex- 
preſſedʒ he had hitherto been acquainted 
with the planetary world only by books 
and a view of the heavens with the 
naked eye ; he had never yet looked 
thro' a teleſcope, and the anticipation 
of the pleaſure which the new obſer- 
vation would yield him, ſcarce ſuf- 
fered him either to eat or to ſleep; 
but it unfortunately happened, that 
juſt before the ecliple came on, the 
ſky grew cloudy, and continued fo 
during the whole. time of its continu- 
ance; this misfortune was more than 
the philoſophy even of Ludwig could 
bear ; as the cloud came on, he looked 
up at it in the agony of a man that 
expected the diffolution of nature to 
follow; when it came over the ſun, 
he ſtood fixed in a confternation not 
to be deſcribed, and when he knew 
the eclipſe was paſt, his diſappoint- 
ment and grief were little ſhort of diſ- 
traction. Mr. Hoffman ſoon after 
went in his turn to vifit Mr. Ludwig, 
and take a view of his dwelling, his 
l; „ his — and his inſtruments. 
He found an crazy cottage, the 
inſide of which had been long blacked 
with ſmoke; the walls were covered 
with propoſitions and diagrams written 
with chalk. In one corner was a bed, 
in another a cradle, and under a little 
window at the fide, three pieces of 
board, laid fide by ſide under 2 truſſels, 
made a writing table for the philoſo- 
pher, upon which were ſcattered ſome 
pieces of writing paper containing 
extracts of books, various — 
and geometrical es; the books, 
Which have — 2 before, 
were placed on a ſhelf with the com- 


paſs and ruler that have been deſcribed, 


which, with a wooden and a 
pair of fix inch globes, conſtituted 
the library and muſzum of the truly 
celebrated John Ludwig. In this ho- 
vel he lived till the y. 1754, and 


driving 2 wheel-barrow, and cryi 
ſuch garden fiuff as he had to fell about 
the villa In this ſtate he was ſub- 
je& to frequent inſults, * ſuch as pa- 
tient merit takes from the unworthy,” 
and he bore them without reply, or any 
other mark either of reſentment or 


- contempt, when thoſe who could not 


agree with him about the price of his 
commodities uſed to turn from him 
with an air of ſuperiority, and call 
him in derifion a filly clown, and a 
ftupid dog. Mr. Hoffman, when he 
diimiſſed him, preſented him with a 
hundred crowns, which filled all his 
wiſhes, and made him the hap- 
ieft man in the world: with this ſum 
then built himſelf a more commo- 
dious habitation in the middle of his 
vineyard, and furniſhed it with many 
moveables and utenſils, of which he 
was in t want, but above all he 
2 
to his library, an article ſo ve : 
tial to his happineſs, that 81 
to Mr. Hoffman, he would not accept 
the whole province in which he lived, 
upon condition that he ſhould renounce 
his ſtudies, and that he had rather live 
on bread and water, than withhold from 
his mind that food which his intel- 
lectual hunger perpetually required. 
LANFRANCO (Giovanni), was b. 
at Parma, on the ſame day with Do- 
minichino, in the y. 1581. His pa- 
rents were poor; and to eaſe themſelves 
of him, carried him to Placenza, to 
enter him into the ſervice of the count 
Horatio Scotti. While he was there, 
he was always drawing with coal upon 
the walls, paper being too ſmall for 
him to ſcrawl his ideas on. The count 
obſerving to what the lad's diſpoſition 
inclined, put him to Auguftino Car- 
racci ; after whoſe death he went to 
Rome, and ſtudied under — 
» 
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Who ſet him to work: in the church of da Laval, which have a very good 


St. Jago, belonging to the Spaniards, 
and found him capable enough to 
truſt him with the execution of his 
deſigns ; in which Lanfranco has left 
it in doubt whether the work be his 
or his 2 His genius 2 for 

inting in freſco in ſpacious pla 
— — perceive by his grand — 
formances, eſpecially the cupolo of 
St. Andrea de Laval, wherein he has 
ſucceeded much better than in his 

ieces of a leſs fize. The guſt of his 
— he took from Annibale Car- 
racci; and as long as he lived under the 
diſcipline of that illuſtrious maſter, he 
was always correct, but after his death, 
he gave a looſe to the impetuoſity of 
his genius, without minding the rules 
of his art. He joined with his coun- 
try man Siſto Badalocchi, in etching the 
hiſtory of the Bible, after Raphael's 
painting in the Vatican ; which work 
he dedicated, in conjunction with Ba- 
dalocchi, to their maſter Annibale. 
'Lanfranco painted the hiſtory of St. 
Peter for pope Urban VIII. which 
was graved by Pietro Senti. He did 
other things to St. Peter's church, and 
pleaſed the pope ſo well, that he knight- 
ed him. Lanfranco was happy in his 
family. His wife, who was very hand- 
ſome, brought him ſeveral children, 
who being grown up, and delighting 
in poetry and muſic, made a fort of 
Parnaſſus in his houſe. His eldeſt 
daughter ſurg finely, and played well 
on ſeveral inſtruments. He died at 66 
v. of age, anno 1647. Lanfranco's 
genius, heated by his ſtudying Corre- 
gio's works, and above all the cupolo 
at Parma, carried him in his thoughts 
even to enthuſiaſm. He earneſtly en- 
deavoured to find out the means of pro- 
ducing the ſame things; and that he 
was Capable of great enterpriſes, we 
may ſee by his performances at Rome 
and Naples. Nothing was too great for 
him ; he made figures of above twenty 
foot high, in the cupolo of St. Andrea 


effect, and look below as if they were 
of a natural proportion. In his pic- 
tures one may perceive that he en- 
deavoured to join Annibale's firmneſs of 
defign to Corregio's guſto and ſweet- 
neſs. He aimed alſo at giving the 
whole grace to his imitation ; not con- 
ſidering that nature, who is the dif- 
_ of it, had given him but a 
portion of it. His ideas indeed 
are ſometimes great enough for the 
greateſt performances, and his genius 
could not ſtoop to correct them, 1 
which means they are often unfiniſh 
Hiseaſel pieces are not ſo much eſteem- 
ed as what he painted in freſco ; vi- 


_vacity of wit, and freedom of hand, 


being very _ for that kind of 

inting. Lanfranco's guſt of defigning 
— his — that is, it was 
always firm and grand, but he loſt 
ground at length in point of correct - 
neſs. His grand compoſitions are 
full of tumult; examine the particu- 
lars, and you will find the expre ſſions 
neither elegant nor moving. His co- 
louring was not ſo well ſtudied as that 
of Annibale. The tints of his carna- 
tions are trivial, and his ſhadows a 
little too black. He was ignorant 
of the claro obſcuro, as well as his 
maſter ; though as he did, he ſometimes 
practiſed it by a good motion of his 
underſtanding, and not by a principle 
of art. Lanfranco's — came from 
a vein quite oppoſite to thoſe of Do- 
minichino. The latter made himſelf a 
painter in oppoſition to Minerva. The 
former was b. with a happy genius. 
Dominichino invented with pain, and 
afterwards digeſted his compoſitions 
with a ſolid judgment ; and Lanfranco 
left all to his genius, the ſource from 
whence flowed all his productions. 
Dominichino ſtudied to expreſs the 
particular paſſions, Lanfranco contented 
himſelf with a general expreſſion, and 
followed Annibale's guſt of defign- 
ivg. 
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ACHIAVE L (Nicholas) a na- 
tive of Florence, was a man 
of genius. He had but little know- 
lege of the Latin tongue, but being 
in the ſervice of Marcellus Virgilius, 
who pointed ont to him a great many 
of the beautiful paſſages of the an- 
cients, gave him an opportunity of 


Inſerting them in his works. He wrote 


a comedy u the ancient Greek 
model, which was ſo well received, 
that Leo X, entertained the city of 
Rome with it. He was ſecretary, and 
afterward hiſtoriographer to the re- 
public of Florence. The Medicis 
—— him this laſt office, with a 

and ſome ſalary annexed to it, in 
order to pacify his reſentment for hav- 
ing ſuffered the torture which they 
put him to, upon ſuſpicion of his be- 
ing an accompliee in the machinations 
of the Soderini againſt the houſe of 


- Medicis. He bore the torture withour 


confeſſing any thing. The encomi- 
ums which he beſtowed upon Brutus 
and Caſſius, both in his converſation 
and writings, made him ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pected to be the principal manager of 
a plot that was formed to aſſaſſinate 
the cardinal Julian de Medicis. How- 
ever they made no ings againſt 
him. He died of a doſe of phyſic, 


which he took by way of precaution. 


A political work of his, entitled, The 
prince, has been much condemned, as 
teaching maxims not fit to be prac- 
tiſed ; while others, in defence of it, 
ſay, that Machiavel only ſhews upon 
what principles princes act, not in- 
tending to lay down thoſe. as princi- 


- ples, upon which they ſhould act. 


Several authors have wrote againſt it. 

He alſo wrote the hiſtory of Flo- 

rence. ef 5 

MAGLIABECHI was b. at Flo- 

rence, Oct. 29, 1633. His parents 
Vor. II. 


were of ſo low and mean & rank, that 
they were very well ſatisfied when 
they had got. him into the ſervice of 
a man who ſold herbs and fruit. He 
had never learned to read, and yet he 
was perpetually poring over the leaves 
of old books, that- were uſed as waſte 
* in his maſter's ſhop. A hook 
ſeller who lived in the neighbourhood, 
and who had often obſerved this, and 
knew the boy could not read, aſked 
him one day, What he meaned by 
« ſtaring ſo much on printed paper ? 
He ſaid, that he did not know how 
it was, but that he loved it of all 
things g that he was very uneaſy in 
the buſineſs he was in; and ſhould 


be the happieſt creature in the world, 


if he could live with him, who had 
always ſo many books about him.” 
The bookſeller was aſtoniſhed, and 
yet pleaſed with his anſwer ; and at 
laſt told him, that he ſhould not be 
diſinclined to take him into his ſhop, 
if his maſter would be willing to part 
with him. Young Magliabechithank- 
ed him with teats of joy in his eyes; 
and his happineſs was highly increaſ- 
ed, when his maſter, on the book- 
ſeller's deſire, gave him leave to go 
where he pleaſed. He went therefore 
directly to his new and much defired 
buſineſs; and had not been long in 
it, before he could find oat any book 


that was aſked for, as readily as the 


bookſeller could himſelf. Some time 
after this he learned to read, and as 
ſoon as he had, he was always read- 


ing when he could. He ſeems never 


to have applied himſelf. to any parti- 
cular ſtudy. A paſſion for reading 
was his ruling paſſion, yo" A . 
ious his t talent. e 
— — ty, 
as they happened to come into h is 
hands, He read them with a fur - 
* priſing 
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priſing quickneſs, and yet retained 
not only the ſenſe of what he read, 
but often all the words, and the very 
manner of ſpelling them, if there 
was any thing peculiar of that kind 


in any author. His extraordinary ap- 


plication, and talents, ſoon recom- 


mended him to Ermini, and Marmi, 


the great duke's librarian. He was 
by them introduced into the conver- 
ſations of the learned, and made 
known at court: and began to be 


looked upon every where as a pro- 
digy, An for his vaſt and 
unboo 


nded memory. It is faid, 
that there was a trial made of the 


force of his memory, which, if true, 


3s very amazing. A gentleman at 
Florence, who had written a piece 


which was to be printed, lent the 


MS. to Magliabechi; and ſome 
time after it had been returned with 
thanks, came to him again with a 
melancholy face, and told him of 
ſome invented accident, by which, 


he ſaid, he had loſt his MS. The 
author ſeemed almoſt inconſolable for 


the loſs of his work, and intreated 


Magliabechi, whoſe character for re- 


membering what he had read was al- 
ready very great, to try to recollect 
as much of it as he poſſibly could, 
and write it down for him againſt his 
next viſit. Magliabechi aſſured him 
he would, and, on ſetting about it, 


wrote down the whole MS. without 
miſſing a word, or even varying any 
where from the ſpelling. By treaſu- 


ring up every thing he read in fo 
ftrange a manner, or at leg} the ſub- 
jet, and all the principal parts 
of all the books he ran over ; his 
head became at laſt, as one of 
his acquaintance expreſſed it, An 


- © univerſal index both of titles and 


© and matter,” By this time Maglia- 


bechi was grown ſo famous for the 


vaſt extent of his reading, and his 
amazing retention of what he had 
read, that it began to grow common 


amongſt the learned to conſult him, 


MAG 
when they were writing on any ſub- 
ject: thus, for inſtance, if a prieſt 
was going to compoſe a panegyric on 
ſuch a faint, and came to communi- 
cate his deſign to Magliabechi, he 
would immediately tell him who had 
ſaid any thing of that ſaint, and in 
what part of their works, and that 


- ſometimes, to the number of above. 


100 authors. He would tell them 
not only who had treated of their 
ſubje& deſignedly, but of ſuch alfo 
as had only touched. upon it acciden- 
tally, in writing on other ſubjects; 
both which he Gig with the greateſt 
exactneſs, naming the author, the 
book, the words, and often the very 
number of the page in which they 
were inſerted. He did this ſo often, 
ſo readily, ard fo exactly, that he 
came atlaſt to be looked upon almoſt 
as an oracle, for the ready and full 
anſwers that he gave to all queſtions 
that were Ons to him in any fa- 
culty or ſcience whatever. It was 
his great eminence this way, and 
his vaſt, his inconceivable know- 
lege of books, that induced the 
eat duke Coſmo III, to do him the 
nour of making him his librarian ; 
and what a happineſs muſt it have 
been to Magliabechi, who delighted 
in nothing ſo much'as in reading, 
to have the ſupreme command and 
uſe of ſuch a collection of books as 
that in the great duke's palace. He 
was alſo very converſant with the 
books in the Lorenzo library ; and 
had the keeping of thoſe of Leo- 
poldo, and Franceſco Maria, the two 
cardinals of Taſcany. And yet even 
all this did not fatisfy his extenſive 
appetite ; for one, who knew him 
well, ſaid, © one may ſay, that he 
© had read almoſt all books :* By 
which, as he explained himſelf, he 
meaned the greateſt part of thoſe 
printed before his time, and all in 
it: for it was latterly a general cuſ- 
tom, not only among the authors, 
but the printers too of thoſe times, 
N to 
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MAG 
to make him a preſent of a copy of 
whatever they publiſhed ; which, by 
the way muſt have been a conſider- 
able help, towards the very large col- 
lection of books which he. himſelf 
made. To read ſuch vaſt numbers 
as he did, be latterly made uſe of 
a method as extraordinary as any 
thing hitherto mentioned of him. 
When a book firſt came into his 
hands, he would look the title-page 
all over; then dip here and there in 
the preface, dedication, and, adver- 
tiſements, if there were er 
then caſt his eyes on each of the di- 
viſions, the different ſections, or 
chapters, and then he would be able 
for ever to know what that book 
contained; for he remembered as 
ſteadily, as he conceived rapidly. It 
was after he had taken to this way 
of fore · ſnortening his reading, (if 
ſo odd an expreſſion may be allow- 
ed ; which the rather may, becauſe he 
conceived the matter almoſt as com- 
pletely in this ſhort way as if he had 
read it at length), that a prieſt, who 
had compoſed a panegyric on one of 
his favourite ſaints, brought it to 
Magliabechi as a preſent. He read 
it over the very way above mention- 
ed, viz. only the title-page, and the 
heads of the chapters; and then 
« thanked him very kindly for his 
excellent treatiſe.” The author, in 
ſome pain, aſked him, Whether 
that was all he intended to read of 
his book ?* Magliabechi coolly an- 
ſwered, Ves; for I know every 
thing that is in it.” The reporter 
of this anecdote, endeavoured. to 
account for it in the following man- 
ner: —— * Magliabechi,” ſays he, 
knew all that the writers before had 
« ſaid of this ſaint; he knew this 
particular father's turn and charac- 
© ter, and from thence judged what 


© he would chuſe out of them, and 


what he would omit.” If this way 
of accounting for ſo extraordinary a 
thing may not ſeem ſatisfactory to 


MAG 
ſome, it muſt at leaſt. be allowed to 
be ingenious. by all. Magliabechi 
had a local memory too of the places 
where every book ſtood; as in his 
maſter's ſhop at firſt, and in the Pitti, 
and ſeveral other libraries aſterwards: 
and ſeems to have carried this farther 
than only in relation to the collec- 
tions of books with which he was 
perſonally acquainted. One day tlie 

reat duke ſent for him after he was 
librarian, to aſ him, whether he 
could get him a book that was parti- 
— — No, fir, anſwer- 
agliabechi, it is impoſlible z 
for there is but one in the world; 
that is in the grand ſignior's libra- 
* ry at Conſtantinople, and is the yth 
book on the ad ſhelf on the right 
hand as you go in.“ Though Ma- 
ghabechi muſt have lived ſo ſedenta - 
ry a life, with ſach an intenſe and 
almoſt perpetual application to books; 
yet he arrived to a good old age. 
He died in his 81ſt y. on july 14, 
1714. By his will he left a very 
fine hbrary, of his own collecting. 
for the uſe of the public, with a 
fund to maintain it; and what- 
ever ſhould remain over, to the poor, 
He was not an eceleſiaſtie, but choſe 
never to marry ; and was quite neg- 
ligent, or rather quite Movent in 
his dreſs, His appearance was ſuch, 
as muſt have been far from engaging 
the affection of a lady, had he ad 
dreſſed himſelf to any; and his face 
in particular, as appears by the ſe- 
veral repreſentations of him, whe- 
ther in his buſts, medals, pictures. 
or prints, would rather have preju- 
diced his ſute, than advanced it: he 
received his friends, and thoſe who 
came to conſult him in any points of 
literature, in a civil and obliging 
manner; though in general he h 
almoſt the air of a ſavage, and even 
affected it; together with a cynical, 
or contemptuous ſmile, which ſcarce 
rendered his look the more agreeable. 
Salvini himſelf, juſt after he has been 
Y 2 "wy - ſpeaking 
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Aking of his perſon, cannot help 
inking of the ſatyrs that Socrates 
was compared to of old. In his 
manner of living, he affected the 
character of Diogenes; three hard 
eggs, and a draught or two of wa- 
ter, was his uſual repaſt. When any 
one went to ſee him, they moſt uſu- 
ally found him lolling in a fort of 
fixed wooden cradle, in the middle 
of his ſtudy, with a multitude of 


books, ſome thrown in 1 and 
others ſcattered about tHe floor, all 


round him; and this his cradle, or 


bed was attached to the neareſt piles 
of books by a number of cobwebs : 
at their entrance, he commonly uſed 
to call out to them; © not to hurt 
< his ſpiders!” From this ſingle an- 
cedote we may conclude, that where 
a great friend of his commends him 
for his © gentillezza; it muſt be un- 
derſtood, of his obligingneſs in anſ- 
wering any queſtions that were put 
to him in literary, affairs; and not 
of the genteelneſs of his perſon or 
behaviour, in general. Magliabechi, 
was early made a member of the 
Arcadia; a ſociety eſtabliſhed at 
Rome, toward the end of the laſt 
century, for the revival of true taſte, 
in poetry, eloquence, and the polite 
arts, Moſt of the eminent people 
all over Italy, and many of other 
countries, are enrolled in it; and 
though of ſo much later dare than 
many of the other academies in Ita- 
ly, there is ſcarce any one of them, 
perhaps, that can boaſt the names of 
ſo many kings and princes, or popes 
and cardinals, as appear in their lift. 
Their afſemblies and games have for 
many y. been kept in a theatre built 
on purpoſe for them in the gardens, 
now belonging to the king of Na- 

les, on the Palatine-hill in Rome. 
It is here too that they have uſed, 
almoſt ever ſince their inſtitution, to 
ſet up memorial inſcriptions to ſome 
of the moſt 'worthy of their mem- 
bers. There is one to Magliabechi, 
in the 4th y. of the 625th Olympiad 
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(for they have revived that ancient 
way of reckoning), in which he" is 
ſtyled, © their counſellor, or oracle, 
in all ſorts of learning.”  Creſcem- 
beni, the great promoter and ſoul of 
this ſociety for ſo many years, and 
preſident of it from its firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment to the end of his own life, has 
given the world a fuller account of 
theſe Arcadians, than is any where 
elſe to be met with, in his Hifory of 
Italian poetry. He was a particular 
friend of Magliabechi, with whom 
he got acquainted when he was obli- 
ged to go into Tuſcany. for his health. 
e ſpeaks of him frequently in his 
hiſtory ' juſt mentioned, and never 
without ſome encomium. It is ſuf- 
ficient, to ſay here, that among 
ſo many, and ſo various 'commen- 
dations, the loweſt title which he 
ever gives him, is that of, © the emi- 
nent Magliabechi. Moreri ſays, 
6 2 he was famous all over — 
© for his knowl in books; 
and in — hiſtory :* and L'Ad- 
vocat, That he was conſulted by all 
the learned in Europe, and highly 
* commended by them all. And the a- 
bove cited Creſcembeni confirms what 
is ſaid by both of them ; and adds, 
That, as he cannot find out any 
* commendation proportioned to his 
« immenſe erudition, after ſo many 
that have been beſtowed upon him 
by the moſt learned perſons of his 
times, he "ſhould chuſe to repeat 


© that of one of the moſt eminent a- 


* mong them, cardinal Norris, who in 
one of his works calls him, „the 
« moſt learned man, and the moſt 
« applauded, in all nations of the 
« world which are not inhabited by 
« barbarians.” Salvini made his fu- 
neral oration, in the Florentine aca- 
demy ; by which Magliabechi had 
been choſen for their ſecretary annu- 
ally, for ſeveral years before his 
death: and even in the midſt of that 
aſſembly of ſo many learned and 
eminent men, calls him, The prin- 

« cipal 
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« cipal ornament of his country. The 
whole ſpeech conſiſts of compliments 
to his merit, or excuſes for what 
might ſeem amiſs in him; and in the 
courſe of it, he gives him the titles of 
The great Magliabechi ! The uni- 
« verſal library ! A prodigy of learn- 
« ing!* and ſome others, which may 
perhaps ſound better in Italian, than 
they would in E ngliſh. Thus lived 
and died Magliabechi, in the midit 
of the public applauſe; and with an 
affluence, very few perſons have 
ever procured by their knowlege or 
learning. See the ingenious Mr. 
Spence's account of this extraordi- 
nary perſon ; and the hon. Mr. Van 
Egmond's travels, publiſhed, 1759. 

MAIN (Dr. Jaſper), was horn 
at Hatherleigh, in the reign of king 
James I. He received his educa- 
tion at Weſtminſter ſchool, where 
he continued till he was remov- 
ed to Chriſt Church, Qxon, and in 
the year 1624 admitted ſtudent. He 
made ſome figure at the univerſity, in 
the ſtudy of x arts and ſciences, and 


was ſolicited by men of eminence, 


who eſteemed him for his abilities, 
to enter into holy orders. This he 
was not long in complying with, and 
was preferred to two livings, both in 
the gift of the college, one of which 
was happily ſituated near Oxford. 
Much about this time king Charles I 
was obliged to keep his court at Ox- 
ford, to avoid being expoſed to the 
reſentment of the populace in Lon- 
don, where tumults then prevailed, 
and Mr. Main was made choice of, 
amongſt others, to preach before his 
majeſty. Soon after he was appoint- 
ed doctor of divinity, and reſided at 
Oxford, till the time of the mock 
viſitation ſent tq the univerſity, when, 
amongſt a great many others, equal- 
ly diſtinguiſhed for their loyalty and 
zeal for that unfortunate monarch, 
he was ejected from the college, and 
ſtript of both his livings. During 
the rage of the civil war, he was pa- 
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tronized by the earl of Devonſhire 
at whoſe houſe he reſided till the re- 
ſtoration of k. Charles II, when he 
was not only pur in poſſeſſion of his 
former places, but made canon of 
Chriſt-church, and arch-deacon of 
Chicheſter, which preferments he en- 
joyed till his death. He was an or- 
thodox preacher, a man of ſevere 
virtue, a ready and facetious wit. In 
his younger years he addicted himſelf 
to poetry, and produced two plays : 
The amorout war, a tragedy ; The city- 
match,” a comedy. Beſides theſe dra- 
matic pieces, our author wrote a poem 
upon the naval victory over the Dutch 
by the duke of York, a ſubje& which 
Dryden has likewiſe celebrated in his 
Annus mirabilis, He publiſhed a 
tranſlation of part of Lucian, ſaid to 
be done by Mr. Francis Hicks ; to 
which he added ſome dialogues of 
his own; though Winſtanley is of 
opinion, that the whole tranſlation 
is alſo his. In the years 1646, 47, 
52, & 62, he publiſhed ſeveral ſer- 
mons, and entered into a controverſy 
with the famous preſbyterian leader, 
Mr. Francis Cheynel ; and his ſermon 
againſt falſe prophets was particular- 
ly levelled at him. Cheynel's Life 
is written by a gentleman of great 
eminence in literature, and publiſhed . 
in ſome of the latter numbers of the 
Student; in which the character of 
that celebrated teacher is fully diſ- 
played. Dr. Main likewiſe publiſh- 
ed, in the y. 1647, a book, entitled, 
The people's war examined according to 
the principles of Scripture and reaſon ; 
which he wrote at the deſire of a 
perſon af quality. He alſo tranſlated 
Dr. Donne's Latin epigrams into 
Engliſh, and publiſhed them under 
the title of, I Gef of epigrams. He 
died Dec. 6, 1662, and his remains 
were depoſited on the north fide of 
the choir in Chriſt-church, In his 
will he left ſeveral legacies for pious 
uſes : 501.. for the rebuilding of St. 
Paul's; 1001, to be diſtributed by 
7 the 
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the two vicars of Caſſington and Bur- 
ton, for the uſe of the poor in thoſe 
pariſhes, with many other legacies. 
He was a man of a very ſingular turn 
of humour; and, though without the 
abilities, bore ſome reſemblance to 
the famous dean of St. Patrick's, and 
perhaps was not ſo ſubject to thoſe 
capricious whims which produced fo 
much uneafineſs to all who attended 
upon dean Swift, It is ſaid of Dr. 
Main, that his propenſion to innocent 
raillery was ſo great, that it kept him 
company even after death. Among 
other legacies, he bequeathed to an 
old ſervant an old trunk, and ſome- 
what in it, as he ſaid, that would 
make him drink. No ſooner did the 
doctor expire, than the ſervant, full 
of expectation, viſited the trunk, in 
hopes of finding ſome money, or o- 
ther treaſure left him by his maſter; 
and, to his great diſappointment, the 
legacy, with which he had filled his 
imagination, proved no other than a 
red-herring. The eccleſiaſtical works 
of our author are as follow : A ſermon 
concerning unity aud agreement; A ſermon 
againſt falſe prophets ; A ſermon preached 
at the conſecration of the right reverend 
father in God, Herbert, lord biſhop of 
Hereford, 1662 ; Concio ad academiam 
Oxonienſem, pro mere habita inchoante 

Jermino, Maii 27, 1662. 
MAINTENON (Frances d' Au- 
bigne, marchioneſs of) was grand- 
daughter of 'Theodore Agrippa d'Au- 
bigne, governor of Oleron and Mail- 
lezai, admiral of Brittany, and gen- 
tleman in ordinary of the king's bed- 
chamber. The imprudences of her 
father Conſtant d'Aubigne had thrown 
Aim into the priſon of Niort, where, 
our celebrated heroine, who after- 
ward made ſuch a figure in.the world; 
in the year 1635, was brought forth, 
When Conſtant Aubigne was ſet free, 
he took his wife and 2 children with 
him to America, Here it was that 
mad. d'Aubigne gave her daughter 
an excellent education, and formed 
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her mind. She made her read Pia- 
tarchs lives, &c. and accuſtomed her 
early, to think rationally. Her fa- 
ther dying, 1647, his widow return» 
ed to France with her 2. children. 
Mad. d' Aubigne was ſent to the con- 
vent of Urſulines at Niort ; where 
the nuns accompanied their inſtruc- 
tions with ſo many careſſes, and ſuch 
obliging behaviour as conquered that 
averſion ſhe had to the catholic re- 
ligion, Mad. de Villette, her aunt, 
who had inſtilled into her the prin- 
ciples of the proteſtant religion, re- 
fuſed upon this any longer to pay 
her penſion, and the Urſulines oblig- 
ed mad. d'Aubigne to take away her 
daughter, under pretence that ſhe was 
old enough to be out in the world. 
They both went to Paris to attend a 
law. ſuit, in order to recover the ba- 
rony of Surineau; but not ſucceed- 
ing in it, they were on the point of 
returning to Poitou, when the inge- 
nious Scarron fell into acquaintance 
with them. A little after mad. d' Au- 
bigne died, leaving 2 orphans un- 
provided for, and her daughter gave 
herſelf up entirely to grief. Being 
returned to Paris, mad. de Neuillant 
placed her with the Urſulines, in St. 
James's- ſtreet, and often invited her 
to come to her houſe, where the in- 
genious Scarron viſited, He had 
been told how much mademoiſelle 
d'Aubigne had ſuffered with her pa- 
rent, and being alone with her, one 
day, offered to pay a ſum of money 
for her, if ſhe choſe to go _ a 
convent, or to marry her, if ſhe liked 
that Rate better. Mademoiſelle d'Au- 
bigne made choice of the latter pro- 
poſal, and a year after, 1651, being 
then but 15 y. of age, married him. 
Scarron was worth nothing, and had 
loſt the uſe of his limbs, — _ 
a family, belonging to the law, 
— by great liners, His 
uncle was - of Grenoble, and his 
father counſellor to the parliament of 
Paris, and every body viſited him as 

| | à man 
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a man of wit, mirth, and infirmities. 
Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne was rather 
the friend and co jon to him than 
the wife. She poſſeſſed in the great - 
eſt degree the giſt of con ion, 
and knew how, by her wit, her mo- 
deſty, and her virtue, to make herſelf 
eſleemed and reſpected by every body 
who came there, that is to ſay, by 
numbers who were diſtinguiſhed by 
their talents, birth, or merit. Scar- 
ron died, June 27, 1660, and his 
widow again fell into diſtreſs. She 
was then in the height of beauty, had 
a majeſtic preſence, and all the qua- 
lities both of heart, and underſtand- 
ing which are worthy of eſteem, and 
moſt deſirable in her ſex. Some y. 
after this, the penſion which Scarron 
had enjoyed, was given to her, by 
order of the q. mother, and ſhe grew 
into the eſteem of every body. She 
refuſed to marry a rich marquiſs, be- 
cauſe he was a debauchee, ſaying, 
* ſhe preferred a happy mediocrity, 
to a ſtate where, with great riches, 
* ſhe ſhould ſtill have greater uneaſi- 
* neſs.” Upon the death of the q. 


mother, having loſt her penſion, ſhe 


employed her friends toget itre-eſtab. 
liſhed. The k. himſelf was ſo wea- 
ried with the great number of peti- 
tions that were preſented to him, that 
he was apt to ſay, Shall I always 
* hear of Scarron's widow ?* Some 
time after, a princeſs of Portugal, 
who had been brought up at Paris, 
wrote to the ambaſſador, to ſeek out 
for a woman of condition and merit, 
to be governeſs to her children. Mad. 
Scarron was fixed upon, and ſhe ac- 
cepted it ; but, before ſhe departed, 
ſhe got herſelf introduced to mad. 
Monteſpan, the king's miſtreſs, ſay- 
ing, © that ſhe was not willing to re- 
« proach herſelf, with leaving France, 
without having firſt ſeen the won- 
* der of it.” Monteſpan was pleaſ- 
ed with the. compliment, and told 
her ſhe muſt remain in that king- 


dom; and making her relate her 
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mis fortunes, ſhe told her to draw up 
a petition, which ſhe would take up- 
on herſelf to preſent to the k. When 
ſhe preſented: it, the king cried out, 
What ! ſtill the widow Scarron | L 
never hear. any thing elſe ſpoke 
of ?* Indeed, fire, ſays ſhe, it is 
a long while fince you ought to 
have heard her mentioned.” The 
— was granted; her journey to 
ortugal put off; mad, Scarron paid 
her thanks to mad, de Monteſpan ; 
and ſhe was ſo charmed with her con- 
verſation, that ſhe preſented her to 
the king. Mad. de Monteſpan, de- 
firous of concealing her having chil- 
dren by the king, ſome time after 


0 


pitched upon mad. Scarron, as the 


fitteſt perſon to the ſecret, and 
to bring them up. His majeſty com 4 
mitted them to her care, and ſhe was 
made their governeſs. This threw 
her into an uneaſy kind of life; a 
penſion of only 2000 livres, with the 
chagrin of knowing that ſhe was diſ- 
pleaſing to the king, who indeed had 
an averſion to her. He looked 

her as a wit ; but he had a great deal 
himſelf, and could not bear thoſe, 
who any way eclipſed him in it. 
When he ſpoke of mad. Scarron to 
mad. de Monteſpan, he never mention- 
ed her by any other name than your 
Fins wiT. His children grew ups 
and came to court; but always 
with an order of ſecrecy. Mad. de 
Monteſpan, and mad. Scarron grew 
extremely intimate ; but they often 
diſagreed, and the k. as often was 
obliged to enter into their quarrels. 
He would ſpeak to mad. Scarron 
upon theſe occaſions to hear her 
reaſons. He found ſo much good 
fenſe, ſo much ſoftneſs in her carri- 
age, that the averſion. he had toward 
her, wore off by little and little. He 
gave her ſome days after a mark of 
his eſteem. ing his eyes on the 
eſtimate of his ons, he ſaw 2000 
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ktrle duke de Maine contributed alſo 
a great deal, to remove his majeſty"s 
prejudices. "The king often played 
with him : pleaſed with the air of 
ſenſe, which he diſcovered in 

im, You are very wiſe,” ſays he, 
to him, one day, That may very 
well be,” ſays the child, I have a 
6 governeſs, who is wiſdom itſelf.” 
Goo replies the king, Go, tell 
her, that you will give her 100,000 
« livres for ſugar and plumbs for you. 
When mad. Scarron carried this 
young prince to the waters of Ba- 
rege, ſhe wrote to the k. an account 
of every thing. Her letters pleaſed 


him, « I could never have thought,” 


ſaid he, That a fine wit could write 
© ſo well.” On her return to court, 
ſhe got by degrees into the king's 
confidence; he at length took infi- 
nite pleaſure in her converſation. He 
6ften ſhut himſelf up with her and 
mad. de Monteſpan ; the accompanied 
him in all his diverſions, and he made 
her conſiderable preſents. Mad. de 
Monteſpan continued to quarrel with 
her; and, in order to get rid of her, 
propoſed to- her a match with a duke, 
who was very fooliſh and very poor ; 
but mad. Scarron very alertly reject- 
ed the very firſt propoſal of it, and 
the bounty ſhe had received from the 
king, ſhe determined to lay out upon 
an eſtate in the country, where ſhe 
might ſpend hergays in quiet. Main- 
tenon was propoſed to her, a noble 
eſtate, with a large caſtle, ſurrounded 
by a beautiful country, about four- 
teen leagues from Paris. She pur- 
chaſed it, 1674, for 250,000 livres. 
The k. ſaw her ſo pleaſed with the 
acquiſition of this marquiſate, that 
he gave her the name of it, and af- 
fected to call her the marchioneſs de 
Maintenon. This change of name 
was advantageous to her ; it cauſed 
that of the Widow Scarron to be for- 
got, and ſhe was known for the fu- 
ture, under no other denomination 


than that of the Marchioneſs de 
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Maintenon, To make mattery 
with mad. de Monteſſ 4. * dedi- 
cared to her a little collection of ex - 
erciſes, by the d. de Maine, under 
the title of Ocavres diverſes d un au- 
teur qui n'a pas encore ſeptans. Mad. de 
Maintenon' a little after, was ap- 
pointed one of the ladies in waiting 

to the dauphineſs, and acquired al- 
2 the ſole confidence of the king. 
After the death of mad. de Fontan ges, 
who ſucceeded mad. de Monteſpan in 
his majeſty's favour, ſhe became the 
greateſt fayourite of Lewis XIV. Nor 
did the receive leſs marks of diſtinc- 
tion from the queen than inſtances of 
reſpe& from the k. Lewis every day 
diſtinguiſhed her with greater degrees 
of favour, which mad. de Maintenon 
as conſtantly improved to the queen's 
advantage. And when her majeſty 
breathed her laſt, ſhe drew a ring 
from her finger, and gave it to mad. 
de Maintenon ; perhaps from a ſe- 
cret preſage of what might probably 
happen, or, that ſhe was willing t to 
leave her an undoubted mark of 
eſteem ; or what is equally probable, 
to f gnify to the king, the choice pru- 
. would direct him to, if he 
ſnould one day reſolve to deſpiſe pre- 
judice, and make himſelf truly hap- 
py. It is not ſurpriſing the k. ſhould 
conceive a violent paſſion for ſuch a 
woman as mad, de Maintenon ; her 
reſerve, her modeſty, her engaging 
ſoftneſs added every day new force to' 
it, She now acted upon the public 
ſage of life, She patronized men 
of learning, and enyaged the king 
to found an abbey, called St. Cyr, 
for 36 ladies, and 24 inferior ſiſters, 
in order to bring up 300 young ladies, 
nobly deſcended, and left deſtitute; 
Theſe ladies, in order to be receiv- 
ed there, muſt make proof of 4 de- 
grees of gentility on the father's + fide, 
and be above 7, and leſs than 12 y. 
of age. The k. endowed this houſe 
with 40,000 crowns, per annum; 
and che building was finiſhed, d 
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The king's paſſion for mad. de Main- 
tenon daily enereaſed, and father de la 
Chaiſe repreſented to him the danger 
to which it expoſed him; his pe- 
nitent repreſented to him, that he 
contracted no actual guilt, yet his de- 
ſires were with difficulty reſtrained. 
He referred the caſe to the father 
confeſſor, who was embarraſſed, and 
demanded 8 days to conſider of it. 
To make the king's paſſion lawful, 
was but a trifle ; but ſhould he 
reconcile it to his glory? In ſhore, 
then, to reconcile the dictates of his 
own conſcience, with the reſpe& he 
owed the lovers, he ſed to unite 
mem by the indiſſoluble ties of a ſe- 
cret marria The k. was charmed 
with the , and commanded 
tae father to make the firſt propoſal 


to the lady. M. de Maintenon re- 


plied, The k. might diſpoſe of her 
« deſtiny, that ſhe had no will but 
his.“ Seven hiſtorians have con- 
firmed the circumſtances of this ſe- 
cret marriage. Mad. de Maintenon 
was afterwards accuſed of being ſo- 


_ licitous of having her marriage de- 


elared; councils were indeed held for 
this purpoſe ; it was urged, that to 
give mad. de Maintenon the title of 
queen, would diſhonour the throne, 
and in reality without raiſing her, who 
enjoyed almoſt all the honours of it. 
Lewis was very defirous that his 
court ſhould ſuſpect he had married 
mad. de - Maintenon ; but was not 
willing to give certain proofs of it. 
He imagined, that the appearance of 
_— would excuſe the prodigious 
diſproportion of ſuch a match, and 
that virtue would juſtify it. When 
ſhe went to maſs, ſhe always ſat in 
one of the little galleries deſtined 
for the king and queen She dreſſed 
and undreſſed before the k. who call- 
ed her Madame, unced ſhort, to 
diſtinguiſh her from the ducheſs of 
Orleans, his brother's wife. She 
went one day to the convent of the 


grand Carmelites, where the queens 


MAT 
of France are only permitted to en< 
ter. The ſuperior addreſſed her, 
© You know our cuſtoms, madam 
it is for you to decide.“ Mother? 
replied mad. de Maintenon, You 
6 my always admit me.“ She ne- 
ver diſcovered her ſecret, yet never 
denied her quality. The ducheſs of 
Bourbon made a ſevere couplet apor 
her ; ſhe read it, and ſaid, « Do they 
take me for the king's miſtreſs ? * 
The public judged variouſly of this 
affair ; but it was neither diſgraceful 
nor ridiculous. - The great Arnaud 
thought juſtly of it: By this marri- 
age, ſaid he, © the k. acquired a 
right to the affections of a woman, 
« whoſe underſtanding and virtue he 
eſteemed. Would to God, that 
the directors of his conſcience had 
© never given him worſe advice.“ 
Lewis, loaded at length with age 
and infirmities, fell into a ſwift de- 
cay. Aſter receiving the viaticum, 
and ordering the princes to withdraw, 
he faid to her, « What will become 
of you? You have nothing!“ I 
© beſeech- you,” ſaid ſhe, * do not 
think of me, I am nothing.“ He 
gave her in charge to the d. of Or- 
eans, grew delirious, and mad, de 
Maintenon returned to her apartment 
to weep at liberty. With reſpect to 
the public, mad. de Maintenon's life 
now became at an end. When 
Lewis XIV was no more, ſhe ceaſed 
to be. She retired to her own eſtab- 
liſhment, St. Cyr, and thereby finiſh- 
ed her aQtive life in a cloiſter. The 
czar Peter, who traverſed kingdoms 
in ſearch of great men, was defirous 
of ſeeing the woman whom Lewis 
XIV had loved. Mad. de Mainte- 
non begged he would permit her, on 
account of her infirmities, to receive 
his viſit in bed. He himſelf drew 

the curtain, and defired that it 
might alſo be opened at the feet. 
He gazed on her with great attention, 
ſeemed to utter words of aftoniſh- 


ment, accompanied with actions till 
more 
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more expreſſire. She died Apr. 17, 


1719, in the 84th y. of her age. 
The life of this lady, and a ſelection 
ſrom her celebrated letters, are tranſ- 
lated into our own language, in 3 vol. 
12% The memoirs of mad. de Mainte- 
non, and of the laſt age, have been 
alſo tranſlated, in £90 IL, 


MALEBRANCHE (Nicholas), b. 


at Paris, Aug. 6, 1638, was ſon of 


Nicholas Malebranche, treaſurer of 
the cinque groſſes fermes under car- 
dinal Richelieu, and ſecretary to the 
king. He was the youngeſt of ten 
children: the tenderneſs of his con- 
ſtitution would not permit him to 0 
through the ordinary courſe of col- 
leges, for which reaſon he had a do- 
meſtic tutor, who taught him the La- 
tin and Greek tongues. He after- 
ward went through his courſe of phi- 
loſophy at the college de la Marche, 
and that of divinity in the Sorbonne, 
and was admitted into the congrega- 
tion of the Oratory at Paris in 1660. 
After he had ſpent ſome time there, 
he conſulted father le Cointe, in what 
manner he ſhould purſue his ſtudies, 
who adviſed him to apply himſelf to 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ; upon this, father 
Malebranche began to read in Greek, 
Euſebius, Socrates, Sozomen, and 
'Theodoret ; but he found that the 
facts being not well connected in his 
head mutually effaced each other; ſo 
that he ſoon grew weary of this ſtudy. 
He then addreſſed himſelf to father 
Simon, who talked to him of nothin 

but Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, _ 


Rabinnical learning, and critical en- 


2 into the ſenſe of the Scriptures. 
ut this kind of ſtudy was not at all 
more ſuitable to his genius than the 
former ; though he learned Hebrew 
enough to read the Scriptures in the 
original. At laſt, in 1664, he met 
with Des Cartes's Treati/e of man, 
which he read over with great ſatis- 
faction, and immediately gave him- 
ſelf up entirely. to the ſtudy of the 
philoſophy of that ingenious man, and 
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in a few y. became as perfect a maſter. 
of it as Des Cartes himſelf. In 1699 
he was admitted. an honorary mem- 

ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 

He died Oct. 13,1715, at the age of 
77. The General difionary lays, 

that from the time he. began to read 
Des Cartes, he ſtudied only to en- 

lighten his mind, and not to furniſh 

his memory; ſo that he had read but 

little, though he knew a great deal, 

He avoided every thing that was.a 
point of mere erudition; an inſe& 
pleaſed him much more than all the 
Greek and Roman hiſtory. He de- 
ſpiſed likewiſe. that kind of philoſo- 

phy, which conſiſts only in knowing 

the opinions of different philoſophers, 

ſince a man may know the hiſtory of 

other men's thoughts without ever 

thinking himſelf. He could never 

read ten verſes together without diſ- 

guſt. His converſation was mixed 

with ſo much modeſty, and deference 

to the judgment of others, that it was 

extremely defired. He wrote ſeve- 

ral works, among which his Search 

after truth has paſſed through many 

editions, 

MALPIGHI (Marcellus) born on 
the 10th of March 1628, of a good 
family at Crevalcuore, in Italy. He 
learned the elements of the Latin 
tongue in that city, and afterwards 
ſtudied philoſophy in that place, un- 
der Francis Natali. Malpighi's pa- 
rents dying in 1649, he determined 
to apply himſelf to phyſic. The u- 
niverſity of Bologna was then ſup 
plied with very learned profeſſors in 
that ſcience; he put himſelf under 
their conduct, and in a ſhort time 
made a great progreſs in anatomy 
and phytk. After he had finiſhed 
his uſual courſe, he was admitted 
doctor of phyſic, April 6, 1653. 
The y. following, the ſenate of Bo- 
logna gave him a profeſſorſhip. He 
did not keep it long ; for the ſame 
year the grand duke of Tuſcany ſent 
for him to Piſa, to be profeſſor of 

co 
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theorical 4725 there. He contrac - 


ted a ſtrict friendſhip with that inge · 
nious anatomiſt, John Alfonſo Borel- 
liz they diſſected animals together. 
The air of Piſa nor agreeing with 
him, he continued there but 3 years, 
and returned to Bologna, to reſume 


his former poſt. In 1662 he was 


made profeſſor at Meſſina, with a 
ſalary of 1000 crowns. In 1699 he 
was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of London, with - which he 
afterward kept a correſpondence by 


letters, and communicated his diſ- 


coveries in anatomy. Innocent XII 
{ent for him to Rome, and appointed 
him his phyſician. In 1694 he was 
admitted into the academy of the Ar- 


cadians at Rome, July 25, 1694, 


he had an attack of an apoplexy, 
which ſtruck half his body paralytic. 
Nov. 29, he was ſeized with another 
ſit of the apoplexy, of which he died 
the ſame day, in the 67th y. of his 
age. | F 

*MANLEY (Mrs.) authoreſs of the 
celebrated Atalantis, was b. in Hamp- 


| ſhire, in one of thoſe iſlands which 


formerly belonged to France, of which 
her father ſir Roger Manley was go- 
vernor ; who afterwards enjoyed the 
ſame poſt in other places in England. 
He became a ſcholar in the midſt of 
the camp, having left the univerſity 
at the age of 16, to follow the for- 
tunes of CharlesI. His temper had 
too much of the ſtoie in it to attend 
much to the intereſt of his family : 
After a life ſpent in the civil and fo- 
reign wars, he began to love eaſe and 
retirement, devoting "himſelf to his 
ſtudy, and the charge of his little 
poſt, without following the court; 
his great virtue and modeſty, debar- 
ing him from ſolliciting favours from 
ſuch perſons as were then at the helm 
of affairs, his deſerts were buried, and 
forgotten, In this ſolitude he wrote 
ſeveral tracts for his own amuſement, 
particularly his Latin commentaries of 
the civil wwars of England. He was 
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likewiſe author of the I ſt vol. of that 
admired work, The Turkif> ſoy. One 
Dr. Midgley, an ingenious N 
related to the family by marria "bad 
the charge of looking. over his pa- 
pers. Amongſt them he found 
manuſcript, which he reſerved to hit 
proper ule, and by his own pen, and 
the aſſiſtance of ſome others, conti- 
nued the work till the *8th volume 
was ſiniſhed, without having the ho- 
neſty to acknowlege the author of 
the firſt, The governor likewiſe wrote 
The hiftary of the rebellion in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; wherein ohe moſt 
material paſſages, battles, fieges, policies, 
and flratagems of war, are impartially. 
relateq on both fades, from the year 1640, 
2 heading of the duke of Monmouth 
1688, in three parts, printed in 8vo, 
in the y., 1691. His daughter, our 

reſs, received an education ſuit- 
able to her birth, and gave very ear- 
ly diſcoveries of a genius, not only, 
above her years, but much ſuperior 
to what 1s uſually to be found amongſt 
her own ſex. She had the misfortune. 
to loſe her mother, while ſhe was yet 
an infant, a circumſtance, which laid 
the foundation of many calamities,, 
which afterwards. befell her. The 
brother of ſir Roger Manley, who was 
of principles very oppoſite to his, 
joined with the parliamentarian pal 
and after Charles I, . ſuffered, 
engaged with zeal in the cauſe 
of — who ; for ſettling a new 
form of ment; in which, how- 
ever, they were diſappointed by the 
addreſs of Cromwell, who found. 
means to transfer the government into- 
his own hands, and in place of in- 
ſtituting a republic, reſtored moharehy 
under another name, ny cn a 
tyranny as dangerous, perhaps, in its 
conſequences, as that which he had 
contributed to overthrow. During, 


theſe heats and divifions, Mr. Man- 
ley, who adhered to the moſt power · 
ful party, was fortunate enough to 
anne ay „ COTE 
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but theſe, upon the reſtoration, re- 
verted back to the former poſſeſſor; 
ſo that he was left with ſeveral ſmall 
children unprovided for. The eldeſt 
of theſe orphans, ſir Roger Manley 
took under his protection, beſtowed 
a very liberal education on him, and 
endeavoured to inſpire his mind with 
other principles, than thoſe he had re- 
ceived from his father. This young 
gentleman had very promiſing parts, 
but under the appearance of an open 
fimplicity, he concealed the moft trea- 
cherous hypocriſy. Sir Roger, who 
had a high opinion of his nephew's 
honour, as well as of his great abili- 
ties, on his death-bed bequeathed to 
him the care of our authoreſs, and 
her youngeſt fiſter. This man had 
from nature a very happy addreſs, 
formed to win much upon the hearts 
of unexperienced pirls ; and his two 
couſins reſpected him greatly. He 
placed them at the houſe of an old, 
out-of-faſhion aunt, who had been a 
keen partizan of the royal cauſe during 
the civil wars ; ſhe was full of the 
heroic ſtiffneſs of her own times, and 
would read books of chivalry and ro- 
mances with her ſpectacles. This 
ſort of converſation much infected 
the mind of our poeteſs, and filled her 
imagination with lovers, heroes, and 

rinces ; made her think herſelf in an 
inchanted region, and that all the 
men who approached her were knights 
errant. In a few years the old aunt 
died, and left the two young ladies 
without any controul ; which as ſoon 
as their couſin Mr. Manley heard, he 
haſted into the country, to viſit them ; 
appeared in deep mourning, as he ſaid 
for the death of his wife ; upon which 
the young ladies congratulated him, 
as they knew ſhe was a woman of a 
moſt turbulent temper, and ill fitted to 
render the conjugal ſtate tolerable. 
This gentleman, who had ſeen a great 
deal of the world, and was acquainted 
with all the artifices of ſeducing, loſt 
no time in making love to his couſin, 


who was no otherwiſe pleaſed with 
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it, than as it anſwered ſomething to 
the character ſhe had found in thoſe. 
books, which had poiſoned and de- 
laded her dawning reaſon. Soon af- 
ter theſe | proteſtations of love were 
made, the young lady fell into a fever, 
which was like to prove fatal to her 
life. The lover and her ſiſter never 
quitted the chamber for ſixteen nights, 
nor took any other repoſe than throw= 
ing themſelves alternately upon a little 
_ in the ſame room. Having in 

er nature a great deal of gratitude, 
and a very tender ſenſe of benefits ; 
ſhe promiſed upon her recovery to 
marry her guardian, which as ſoon 
as her health was ſufficiently reſtored, 
ſhe performed in the preſence of a 
maid ſervant, her ſiſter, and a gentle. 
man who had married a relation, In 
a word, ſhe was married, poſſeſſed, 
and ruined. The hufband of our 
poeteſs brought her to London, fixed 
her in a remote quarter of it, forbad 
her to ſtir out of doors, or to receive. 
the viſits of her ſiſter, or any other 
relations, friends, or acquaintance, 
This uſage, ſhe thought exceeding 
barbarous, and it grieved her the more 
exceſſively, fince ſhe married him only 
becauſe ſhe imagined he loved and 
doated on her to diſtraction ; for as 
his perſon was but ordinary, and his 
age diſproportioned, being 20 years 
older than hrſelf, it could not be ima- 
gined that ſhe was in love with him. 
She was very uneaſy at being kept a 
priſoner ; but her huſband's fandneſs 
and jealouſy was made the pretence. 
She always loved reading, to which 
ſhe was now more than ever obliged, 
as ſo much time lay upon her hands: 
ſoon after ſhe proved with child, and 
ſo perpetually ill, that ſhe implored 
her huſband to let her enjoy the com- 
pany of her ſiſter and friends. When 
he could have no relief from her im- 
portunity (being aſſured that in ſeeing 
her relations, ſhe muſt diſcover his. 
barbarous deceit) he thought it was 
beſt to be himſelf the relator of his 
villany ; he fell upon his knees 1 
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her, with ſo much ſeeming confuſion, 
diſtreſs, and anguiſh, that ſhe was at a 
loſs to know what could mould his 
ſtubborn heart to ſach contrition. At 
laſt, with a thouſand well counter- 
feited tears, and fighs, he ſtabbed her 
with the wounding relation of his 
wife's being "ſtill alive; and with a 
hypocrite's pangs conjured her to have 
ſome mercy on a loſt man as he was, 
in an obſtinate, inveterate paſſion, that 
had no alternative but death or poſ- 
ſeſſion. With this artful contrition 
he endeavoured to ſooth his injured 
wife: but what ſoothing could heal 
the wounds ſhe had received? Her 
fortune was in his hands, the greateſt 
part of which was already laviſhed 
away in the exceſſes of drinking and 
gaming. She was young, unacquainted 
with the world ; had never experie 
neceſſity, and knew no arts of re- 
dreſſing it; ſo that thus forlorn and 
diftrefled, to whom could ſhe run for 
refuge, even from want, and miſery, 
but to the very traitor that had un- 
done her. She was acquainted with 


none that could or would eſpouſe her 


cauſe, a helpleſs, uſeleſs load of grief 
and melancholy ! with child ! dif. 
graced ! her own relations either un- 
able, or unwilling to relieve her. 
Thus was ſhe detained by unhappy 
circumſtances, and his prevailing arts 
to wear away three wretched years 
with him, in the ſame houſe, though 
ſhe moſt ſolemnly proteſts, and ſhe has 
a right to be believed, that no per- 
ſuaſion could ever again reconcile her 


to his impious arms. Thus forſaken 


of all the world, in the very mornin 
of her life, when all things ſhould 
have been gay, and- promiſing, ſhe 
wore away three | wretched years. 
Mean time her betrayer had procured 
for himſelf a conſiderable Employ- 
ment; the duties of which obli 
him to go into the country where 
firſt wife lived. He took leave of his 
injured innocent, with much ſeeming 
tenderneſs; and made the moſt ſacred 
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nor her child ever to want. He 


endeavoured to perſuade her to ac- 
company him into the country, and 
to ſeduce, and quiet her conſcience, 
ſhewed her a celebrated piece writ- 
ten in defence of polygamy, and con- 
cubinage : When he was gone, he 
ſoon relapſed into his former extra- 
ncies, forgot his promiſe of 

viding for his child, and its mother; 
and inhumanly left them a prey to in- 
digence and oppreſſion. The lady 
was only happy in being releaſed from 
the killing anguiſh of every | 
having before her eyes the object of 
her undoing. When ſhe again came 
abroad into the world, ſhe was looked 
upon with cold indifference; that 
which had been her greateſt mis- 


* 


need fortune, was imputed to her as the 


moſt enormous guilt ; and ſhe was 
every where ſneered at, avoided, and 
deſpiſed. Our poeteſs now perceived, 
that together with her reputation, ſhe 
had loſt all the eſteem; that her con- 
verſation and abilities might bave elſe 
procured her; and ſhe was reduced 
to the deplorable neceflity of aſſo- 
ciating with thoſe whoſe fame was 
blaſted by their indiſcretion. In this 
caſe, the reader will not be much ſur. 
prized to find our authoreſs, under 
the age of the ducheſs of Cleve- 
land, a miſtreſs of k. Charles II's, 
who was juſtly reckoged one of the 
moſt celebrated beauties of the age. 
Mrs, Manley was paying a viſit to a 
lady of hergrace's acquaintance, when 


ſhe was introduced into the company 


of this royal courtezan ; and as the 
ducheſs of Cleveland was a woman 
of parts and genius, ſhe could not but 
be charmed with the ſprightlineſs of 
her converſation. She was fond of 


new faces, and immediately contracted 


the greateſt intimacy with our poeteſs, 
and gave her a ral invitation to 
her table. The lady at whoſe houſe 


the ducheſs became acquainted with 
Mrs, Manley, ſoon perceived her in- 
| di ſeretion 
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Viſcretion in bringing them together: 
for the love of — ſo far prevailed 
on the ducheſs, that herſelf was im- 
mediately diſcarded; and the affection 
Formerly beſtowed upon her, was la- 
viſhed on Mrs. Manley. This pro- 
cured our poeteſs an inveterate enemy; 


at her reputation, was by that 
woman, who had been before her 


friend. She was not content to in- pri 


form perſons who began to know and 
eſteem Mrs. Manley, that her mar- 
Tiage was a cheat; but even endea- 


voured to make the ducheſs jealous 


of her own favourite's charms, in 
reſpect of Mr. Goodman the player, 
who at that time had the honour of 
approaching her grace's perſon, with 
the freedom of a gallant. As the 
ducheſs of Cleveland was a woman 
of a very fickle temper, in fix months 
time ſhe began to be tired of Mrs. 
Manley. She was quarelſome, lo- 
quacious, fierce, exceſſively fond, or 
downright rude; when ſhe was dif- 
oe; with any perſon, ſhe never 
ailed to reproach them, with all the 
bitterneſs of wit ſhe was miſtreſs of, 
with ſach malice, and ill-nature, that 
the was hated, not only by all the 


world, but by her own children and 


ſervants : ſhe gave out, that ſhe had 
detected Mrs. Manley in an intrigue 
with her own fon, and as ſhe did not 
care to give encouragement to ſuch 
amours, ſhe thought proper to dif- 
card her. Whether or not there was 
any truth in this charge, it is im- 

flible for us to determine: but if 

rs. Manley's own word may be 
taken in ſuch a caſe, ſhe was perfectly 
innocent of it. She now compoſed 
her firſt tragedy, which was much 
more famous for the language, fire, 
and tenderneſs, than the conduct. 
Mrs. Barry diſtinguiſhed herſelf in it, 
and the author was often heard to 
expreſs great ſurprize, that a man of 
Mr. Betterton's grave ſenſe and judg- 
ment, ſhould think well enough of 
the productions of a young woman, 


teſt blow that was ever but 
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to bring it upon the ſage, ſince the - 


herſelf in a more mature age could 


been her fincereſt friend, took the 
vilege of an old acquaintance te 
correct her ill taſte, and the wrong 
turn ſhe gave her judgment, in ad- 
mitting adulation from ſuch wretches, 
whoſe praiſe could reflect but little 
honour, and who would be ready to 
boaſt of favours they never received, 
nor indeed ever endeavoured to ob- 
tain. This ſalutary council was re- 
jected; ſhe told him, hat ſhe did not 
think fit to reform a conduct, which 
ſhe reckoned very innocent. Her 
virtue was now nodding, and ſhe was 
ready to fall into the arms of any 
gallant. Sir Thomas Skipwith, a 
character of gaiety of thoſe times, 
and, who it ſeems had theatrical con- 
nections, was recommended to her, 
as being very able to promote her de- 
ſign in writing for the ſtage. This 
knight was in the goth y. of his age, 
and in the Goth of his conſtitution, 
when he was firſt introduced to her. 
Whether or no the knight, who was 
more dangerous to a woman's repu- 
tation, than her virtue, was favoured 
by her, the world was ſo much con- 
vinced of it, that her character was 
now abſolutely loſt. When her af- 
fair with this knight was over, ſhe 
ſoon engaged in another intrigue, 
ſtill more prejudicial to her character; 
for it was with a married man, one Mr. 
Tilly, a gentleman of the law; with 
whom ſhe lived a conſiderable time. 
Mrs. Tilly at laſt died, and our gal- 
lant was ſeft at his freedom to marry 
the object of his paſſion; but un- 
luckily his finances were in ſuch a 
ſituation, that he was obliged to re- 
pair them, by mangying a woman of 
fortune, This was a cruel circum- 

| ſtance z 
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MAN 
ſtance; for he really loved and doated 
upon Mrs. Manley, and had the felici- 
ty of a reciptocal paſſion. She agreed 
however, in order to repair his ſortune, 
he ſnould to marry a rich young wi- 
dow, whom he ſoon won by the ele- 
gance of his addreſs, while our au- 
thoreſs retired into the country, to 
ſpend her days in folitade and ſorrow, 
and bid an everlaſting farewel to the 

leaſures of love and gallantry.” Mr, 
"ry did not many years ſurvive this 
ſeparation : his life was rendered mi- 
ſcrable by the jealouſy of his young 
wife, who had heard of his affair 
with Mrs, Mantey ; he loſt his ſenſes, 
and died in_a deplorable fituation. 
During her retirement, our authoreſs, 
who had a confirmed averſion to the 
Whig miniſtry, wrote her Atalantis, 
which was meant as a repreſentation 
of the characters of ſome of thoſe 
who had effected the revolution. A 
warrant was granted from the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate's office to ſeize the prin- 
ter and publiſher of theſe volumes. 
This circumſtance reduced the writer 


to a very troubleſome dilemma ; ſhe 


could not bear the thoughts that in- 
nocent people ſhould ſuffer on her ac- 
count, and ſhe judged it cruel to re- 
main concealed, while they, who were 
only inferior inſtruments, were ſuffer- 
ing for her. She conſulted, on this oc- 
caſion, her beſt friend, gen. Tidcomb 
who, after rallying her for expoſing 
people, who had never in particular 
injured her, he adviſed her to go into 
France, and made her an offer of his 
purſe to that purpoſe. This advice 
ſhe rejected, and came to a determin- 
ed reſolution, that no perſon ſhould 
ever ſuffer on her account; voluntari- 
ly preſenting herſelf before the court 
of King's Bench, as the author of 
The Atalantis, When ſhe was eſta- 
mined before the ſecretary (then lord 
Sunderland) he was aſſiduous to know 
from whom ſhe had got information 
of ſome particulars, which they ima- 
gined were above her own intelli- 
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ility and great forrow, at the ſame 
time denying that any were 
with her, or the had 4 

further d than writing for her 


country, without intending particular 
reflexions, or characters; when this 
was not believed,” and the contrary 
urged againſt her by ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, ſhe faid, © then it muſt be by 
inſpiration, becauſe knowing her 
0 bu _— ſhe —— account 
* for it no other way. The ſecretary 
replied, that” inſpiration uſed to be 
upon a good account, and her wri- 
« tings were ſtark naught.* She, 
with an air of penitence, « acknow- 
« ledged, that his lordſhip's obſerv- 
vation might be true, but that there 
were evil angels, as well as good, 
* ſo that nevertheleſs what ſhe had 
wrote, might ſtill be by inſpiration.” 
In conſequence of this examination, 
our authoreſs was cloſe ſhutup in a 
meſſenger's houſe, without being al- 
lowed pen, ink, and paper. How- 
ever her council ſued out her habeas 
corpus at the King*s Bench bar, and 
ſhe was admitted to bail. She was 
diſcarged, after ſeyeral times expoſing 
her in perſon, to croſs the court be- 
fore the bench. of judges, with her 
three attendants, the printer, and two 
publiſhers. Not long after this a total 
change of the «miniſtry enſued, the 
ſtateſmen to whom ſhe had been ob- 
noxious were removed, and conſe- 
quently all her fears upon that ſcore 
diſſipated; her native gaietys and 
humour re urned, an again 
2 herſelf in writing a tragedy 
for the ſtage, and reſolved never more 
to deal in politics, as being much out 
of the natural ſphere of a woman: 
ſhe was perſuaded it was folly in one 
in her ſtation, to diſoblige any party 
by a pen equally qualified to divert 
all. Being advanced to the autumn 
of her charms, ſhe converſed with 
the oppoſite ſex, in a manner very 
delicate 


delicate, ſenſible, and agreeable, and 
when ſhe felt chat time had left his 
impreſſion upon her brow, ſhe did not 
court; praiſe and flattery. The greate 

ius's of the times converſed freely 
with: her, and gave her daily proofs 
of eſteem and friendſhip, except fir 
Richard Steele, with whom it ſeems 

was, at variance ; and indeed fir 
Richard ſufficiently . expoſed himſelf 
by his manner of, taking revenge ; 
for he publiſhed to the world that it 
was his own fault he was not happy 
-with Mrs. Manley; for which omiſhon 
he publicly, and gravely aſked her 
pardon. Her dramatic works are 
1. The lover, er the jealous huſband ; 
2. The royal miſchief, a tragedy ; 3. 
Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king of Britain, 
a tragedy. She wrote ſeveral poems. 
She has alſo in print a volume of 
letters; and another of novels. She 
died July 11, 1724. 

MANILIUS (Marcus). This old 
Latin poet is little known, though 
as worthy of our acquaintance as 
many of thoſe who are in great cre- 
dit. He lay buried in the German 
libraries, not heard of in the world, 
till Poggius publiſhed him near 2 cen- 
turies ago. There is a dead ſilence 
concerning him among the learned 
of antiquity, as if he had never been, 
nor can his greateſt admirers find any 
character of him in old writers. Vet 
it muſt be owned, that he is an au- 
thor of ſome conſiderable age; the 
ſevereſt critics allow him to be as 


old as Theodoſius the Great, and pre- 


tend to find ſome particular phraſes 
in him, which are certain charac- 
ters of that time. Others, who 
believe they have very good reaſons 
to place him higher, find it very dif- 
ficult to account for this univerſal ſi- 
lence. He is not, they ſay, men- 
tioned by Ovid in his catalogue of 
poets; and no wonder, ſince he did 
not begin to write before the ba- 


niſhment of Ovid, and publiſhed no- - 


thing before his death. His fame 
did not reach ſo far as Pontus, other- 


fect in . peo 


rius, Horace, and (to cloſe 
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wiſe they are too confident there ars 
many, graces in his poem to be neg- 
lected; «leaſt e 5 
ſubje& would have 
taken notice of. But why Quinti- 
lian doth not propels him to his ora- 
tor, though he encourages him to 
read Macer and Lucretius, and af- 
firms that a competent ſkill in aſtro- 
nomy is n to make him per- 

on? Why the Fol 

lowing philologers never uſe his au- 
thority, though it might very often 
have 3 pertinently cited by Agel- 
lius and Macrobius ? Why the gram: 
marians and mythologiſts ſeem to be 
unacquainted with his writings ? 
They confeſs. theſe are queſtions 
not eaſy to be anſwered. Of this 
et, who is univerſally acktiow- 
3 to have lain very long un- 
known, and about whom, ſince he 
firſt appeared in the world, ſo many 
conttoverſies have riſen, we are to 
give ſome account. His name is com- 
monly faid to be Marcus Manihus, 
which in ſome copies of his poem is 
ſhortened into Manlius; in others 
ſoftened into Mallins. This varia- 
tion is conſiderable, and the com- 
mon fault of unaccurate tranſcribers. 
He is ſometimes called Caius, but it 
is a matter of no great conſequence 
whether his name was Caius or Mar- 
cus; it is no fit fubject for diſpute, 
becauſe impoſlible to be determined. 
'This M. or C. Manilius was b. a Ro- 
man, and lived in Rome when Rome 
was in her glory, commanding the 


largeſt part of the known world, and 
full of the men that ever 
any time produced. The fame age 


that ſaw Manilius enjoyed Varro, 
Lucretius, Cicero, Cæſar, Virgil, Va- 
cata - 
logue) Auguſtus. This writer not 
only lived In the Auguſtan age, but 
was b. under the reign of that em- 
ror, not only a Roman, but of il- 
uſtrious extraction, being a branch 
of that noble family the Manilii, who 
ſo often filled the conſul's chair, and 
ſapplied 
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ſapplied the beſt and offices 
TEES 
he ret he 

well in ed in he ſeveral hypo- 
theſes of the ancient — 
accurately the doctrine of the 
ſtoics, led through all the intricate 
mazes and - ſubtleties of 1 
and was well acquainted with 
mathematics, knew all the 0+ 
logy of the ancients, and run 
| h the Greek z we ſhall 
find in him all the of a very 
liberal and coſtly education, and:con- 
ſequently of a very confiderable qua- 
lity, or at leaſt a great fortune; 
The of Manilius, which is at 
length come to. light, contains a 
ſyſtem of the anc. aſtronomy and aſtro- 
logy, together with the philoſophy 
o he Nele This piece conſiſts 
of 5 books, he began it when he was 
young, but did not live ta finiſh his 
deſign, or accurately reviſe what he 
had written. He wrote a 6th book, 
but that has not been recovered. 
His poem particularly ſhews him to 


be well acquainted with the 7 


ples of the ſeveral ſects of philoſo · 
phers, but addicted to the floics, 
whoſe hypotheſis in all its out- lines, 
bears a very near reſemblance to ſome 
of the theories that are now in 
faſhion. The modern philoſophers 
build worlds according to the models 
of the ancient heathens, and Zeno 
is the chief architect. The ſtoics 
principles were in ſhort theſe; they 
fay, thets 1s one infinite eternal al- 
mighty mind, which being diffuſed 
through the whole univerſe of well 


ordered and regularly diſpoſed mat- 


ter, actuates every part of it, and is 
as it were the foul of this vaſt body. 
The parts of this body, they ſay, 
are of two forts, the celeſtial, viz. 
the planets and the fixt ſtars ; and 
the terreſtrial, viz. the earth, and 
all the other elements about it. 
The celeſtial continue ſtill the fame 
without any change or variation, 
Vol. II. f 
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but the whole ſi world ĩs not 
aly liable to diſſolution, but often 
deen, and ſhall be again, diſ- 
ſolved by fire“ From this chaos, 
— — — it made by fire, 
they ſay another ſyſtem 
would ariſe, the 8 culars 
of it according to their re- 
if Thus the earth 


pective weights. 
would fk e the water would 
be above that, the air next, and the 
fire encompals the other 3. But be- 
cauſe all the earthy parts are not 
equally rigid, nor equally diſperſed 
through chaos, therefore there would 
be cavities and hollows in ſome places, 
fit. to receive the water, and to be 
channels for rivers. In other , 
hills and mountains would rife, and 
the whole ſyſtem a in that ve- 
9 oh gure which it now bears. 
further add, that this infinite 

ind hath 'made one general decree 
concerning the government of the 
lower world, and 'executes it by 
giving ſuch and ſuch powers to the 
celeſtial bodies, as are ſufficient and 
pope to produce the deſigned effects. 
s'decree thus executed they call 
fate, and upou this principle their 
whole ſyſtem of aftrology depends. 
That ſome things happened in the 
world which were very unaccount- 
able, every day's experience taught 
them; they learned alſo, or pretend - 
ed to have learned, from very many 
accurate and often repeated obſerva- 
tions, that there was a conſtant 
t between thoſe odd un- 
accountable accidents, and ſuch and 
ſuch poſitions of the —_ bodies ; 
and therefore concluded that thoſe 
bodies were concerned in the ef- 
fects. Hence they began to ſettle 
rules, and to 'draw their - ſcattered 
obſervations into an art. And this 
was the ſtate of the hypotheſis and 
aſtrology of the ſtoics, till the Greeks, 
ambitious of making it appear their 
own, endeavoured to eſtabliſh, ſup- 
port, _ adorn it with their fables ; 


And 
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and thus made that which ſeemed 
only precarious, ridiculous fancies 
and wild imaginations. This is the 
hypotheſis which Manilius endea- 
voured to explain in Latin verſe. 
Had he lived to reviſe it, we had 
now had .a more beautiful and cor- 
rect piece; he had a genius equa] 
to. his. undertaking, his fancy was 
bold and daring, his {kill in the ma- 
thematics great enough for his deſign, 
his know of - hiſtory and 
acquaintance with the mythology of 
the ancients general. As he is now, 
ſome of the critics, place him 
amongſt the judicious and elegant, 
and allow him to be one of the uſe- 
ful, inſtructive, profitable poets ; he 
hints at ſome 2 which later 
ages have thought fit to glory in, as 
— own diſcoveries. Thus he de- 
ſends the fluidity of the heavens, 
agua the hypotheſis of Ariſtotle. 

e aſſerts that the fixed ſtars are not 
all in the ſame concave ſuperficies of 
the heavens, and equally diſtant 
from the center of the world. He 
maintains that they are all of the 
ſame nature and ſubſtance with the 
ſun, and that each of them hath a 

articular vortex of its own; and 
faftly he affirms that the milky way 
is only the undiſtinguiſhed luſtre of 
a great many ſmall ſtars, which the 
moderns now fee to be ſuch through 
the glaſs of Galilæo. In ſhort, we 
do not give too great a character, 
when we ſay, he is one of the moſt 
diſcerning philoſophers that antiqui- 
ty can ſhew. Manuilius was publiſhed 
in uſum Delphni 4, cum notis Bent- 
leii, Lond. 1738, 49. 

MANSEL (fir Robert) 3d fon of 
fir Edward Manſel, knt. by his wife 
lady Jane, daughter to Henry earl of 
Worceſter. He addicted himſelf early 
to the ſea, and under the patronage 
of the famous lord Howard of Efting- 
ham, lord high admiral of England, 
became a conſiderable officer in the 
fleet; and, in the Cadiz expedition, 
received the honour of knighthood 
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from the earl of Eſſex, who thence- 
forward received him into his ſpecial 
favour ; and in the iſland voyage he 
was captain of the admiral's own 
ſhip. In 1616 fir Robert Manſel was 
made vice-admiral for life. In 1620 
he commanded the _ fitted out a- 
gainſt the pirates of Algiers, which 
— not prove ſcceſsful. 
He was not employed in the reign of 
k. Charles, though he lived till after 
the breaking out of the civil war, 
and died with the reputation of a 
t ſeaman. 

MARKHAM (Gervaſe) lived in 
the reign of k. Charles I, for whom 
he took up arms in the time of the 
rebellion, being honoured by his ma- 
jeſty with a r commiſſion. He 
was the ſon of Robert Markham, of 
Cotham, in the county of Notting- 
ham, eſq. and was famous for his 
numerous volumes of huſb „ and 
horſemanſhip, beſides what he has 
wrote on rural recreations and mili. 
tary diſcipline. He underſtood both 
the practice and theory of war, and 
was eſteemed an excellent linguiſt, be- 
ing maſter of the French, Italian, and 
Spaniſh languages, from all which he 
collected obſervations on huſbandry. 
One piece of dramatic poetry, which 
he has publiſhed, ſays Mr. Lang- 
baine, will ſhew, that he ſacrificed 
to Apollo and the Muſes, as well as 
to Mars and Pallas. This play 
is extant, under the title of Herod 
and Antipater, a tragedy, 1622. 
He has wrote A diſcour/e on horſeman- 
Hip, printed 4%, without date, and 
dedicated to pr. Henry, eldeft ſon to 
k. James I. Cure of all diſeaſes inci- 
dent to horſes, 4, 1610. Engliſh far- 
rier, 4, 1649. Maſfter-piece, 4*, 1662. 
Faithful farrier, 8*, 1667. Perfe# 
horſemanſ/hip, 12%, 1671. In huſband- 
ry he publiſhed Liebault's le maijen 
ruſtique, or, The country farm, folio, 
Lond. 1616. This treatiſe, which 
was at firſt tranſlated by Mr. Richard 
Surfleit, a phyſician, our author en- 
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with ſeveral additions from the 
French books of Serris and Vinet, 
the Spaniſh of Albiterio, and the Ita. 
lian of G — — 1 — 
of huſbandry, tranſlated from the 
Laus wy 2 dy 
Barna , he revived and aug- 
mented, 4, 1631. He wrots'betides 
Farewtl to b, 4*, 1620. Way 
to get wealth, wherein is compriſed 
his Country contentments, printed 4*, 
1688 : to this is added, Hunger: 
prevention, or, The Art of feeling, 8“. 

His Epitome, 12 Kc. In mili 
diſcipline he has publiſhed, The /o/- 
dier"s accidence and grammar, 4*, 1635, 
Beſides theſe, the 2d book of the 1ſt 
art of the Engl; Arcadia is ſaid to 
Q — by _ —_— that he 
ma accounted, ſays Langbaine, 
« if not in omnibus, pA leaſt a bene- 
factor to the public, by thoſe works 
© he left behind him, which without 
doubt uate his memory. 
Langbaine is laviſh in his praiſe, and 

not altogther undeſervedly. 
MARLBOROUGH (d. of) John 


- Churchill, b. June 24, 1650, was zd 


ſon of fir Winſton Churchill, knt. of 
Wotton, in the county of Wilts, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Drake, baronet, of Aſhe in De- 
vonſhire. Mr. Churchill wae diſtin. 
guiſhed for his loyalty to k. Charles I, 
and, after the reſtoration, he was 
knighted, made one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the Court of Claims in Ire- 
land, and afterward clerk-comptroller 
to the Board of Green-cloth in Eng- 
land. His eldeft daughter, Mrs. Ara- 
bella Charchill, was maid of honour 
to the ducheſs of York, and a favou- 
rite of the duke's; who had by her 
two ſons, and two daughters. His 
ſiſter recommended him to the duke 
of Vork, who made him one of his 
pages of honour, and ſoon after pre- 
ſented him with a pair of colours in 
the guards. In 1672 he had a cap- 
tain's commiſſion given him by the 
d. of Monmouth, in his grace's on 


MA 
regiment, when he 
=_m ins France, 

im in the Netherlands 


here embraced all opportunities of 
ſignalizing his courage, being 
lonteer in every difficult enterprize. 
The next year he was at the ſiege of 
Maeſtricht, where the French king 
commanded in . The duke of 
Monmouth had orders to attack a 
counterſcarp z but the detachment he 
— . beginning to retreat, capt. 
Churchill put himſelf at the head of 
his ow-n company of grenadiers, and 
marched to ſuſtain his general. He 
was the firſt who mounted the breach 
of a half-moon that the Dutch had 
retaken, and planted the French co- 
lours thereon with his own hand. 
Lewis XIV thanked him in the moſt 
polite terms, and promiſed totranſmit 
to the court of England ſuch an ac- 
count of his behaviour as it deſerved. 
Upon his return, k. Charles promoted 
Mr. Churchill to be lieutenant-colonel 
of fir Charles Littleton's regiment of 
foot. At the ſame time the duke of 
York raiſed him to the poſts of maſter 
of his wardrobe, and gentleman of 
his bed-chamber ; and one of the firit 
vacant regiments, by the duke's in- 
tereſt, was given him. A peace en- 
ſuing in 1674 left him no opportuni- 
ty of diſplaying his valour again in 
the held.” an he attended the 
duke of Vork to Bruſſels, and, at the 
end of the ſame year, in tis voyage 
to Scotland. In 1681 our colonel 
married Mrs. Sarah Jennings, daugh- 
ter and co- heireſs of RichardJeanings, 
eſq. of Sandridge, in Hertfordſhive. 
In 1682 he attended the d. of York: 
to Scotland, where they both had a 
narrow eſcape, the frigate in which 
they ſailed running aground ; by 
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which accident ſeveral perſons of 
quality, and 130 ſeamen, were loſt. 
This happened May 15, 1682; and 
the next year, upon his return from 
Scotland, he was created lord Chur- 


chill, and baron of Byemouth in the 


kingdom of Scotland. About the 


ſame time our hero was promoted to 


the zd troop of horſe guards. James 
d. of York 11 
Feb. 6, 1684-5, continued him in all 
his former employments, created him 
a baron of- England. by the title of 
baron Churchill of Sandridge, in the 
county. of Hertford, - and advanced 
him to the rank of a brigadier-gene- 
ral. He alſo ſent his lordſhip ambaſ- 
ſador to France, -to notify the death 
of k. Charles, and his own acceſſion 


to the crown, Upon his return to 


England the ſame year, he was ſent 
to command the king's troops in the 
Weſt, againſt the d. of Monmouth, 
who was then in arms againſt his ſo- 
vereign, where, by a gallant reſiſt- 
ance, he gave lord Feverſham's 
troops, who had been unexpectedly 
attacked by the enemy, time to form, 
and thereby opened the path to that 
victory at Sedgmore, which put an 
end to this rebellion. When the pr. 
of Orange was landed, lord Churchill, 
who with many more had ſet to his 
Hand to invite his highneſs over, 
Joined him at Sherborne, having left 
behind him a letter, directed to king 
James, excuſing his attaching him- 
ſelf. to the prince. His haghneſs 
continued his lordſhip a gentleman 
of the bed · chamber, and immediately 
promoted him to the rank of a lieute- 
nant- general; and in April 1689 he 
he was raiſed to the rank of an earl, 
by the ſtyle and title of earl of Marl- 


borough, in the county of Wilts ; 


and the ſame year he commanded the 
Engliſh forces in Flanders. The y. 
following he was ſent-over to Ireland, 
where he reduced Cork and Kinſale ; 
and the next y. attended k. William, 
all the ſummer, in Flanders, The y, 


his brother, on 


the Tower, with ſome other peers, 
upon a falſe accuſation of high trea« 
ſon. . In 1698 the k. appoi him 
governor to the duke of Gloceſter, 


| the king's reign he was appointed 
ambaſſador extraordinary and pleni- 


well as general of foot, and com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's for- 


ces in Holland, On May 8, 1702, 
k. William died. The ſame year. his 
lordſhip was intruſted with the chief 
command of the confederate forces, 


mperor, and the, 
States General, though the French k. 
did not publiſh, his declaration till 
July 3. This year the carb met with 
a narrow eſcape. A of 35 men 
iſſuing from the garriſon of Guelders, 
attacked and took a yatcht in which 
his lordſhip was, He, produced a 
aſs which had been granted to his 
ther general Churchill, and was 
long ago expired; upon which the 
partiſan let him go. Upon his re- 
turn. to England he received the 
thanks of parliament for his conduct, 
and this winter the queen created his 
lordſhip marquis of Blandford, and 
duke of Marlborough, and gave him 
5000 I. per annum out of the poſt- 
office, for the ſupport of that honour, 
during life, His grace repaired early 
to the Hague in * of the y. 


1703, took Bonne, the uſual reſi- 


dence of the elector of Cologne, and 
Huy, and Limburg, this campaign. 
On July 2, 1704 his grace attacked 
the enemy, who were chiefly Bavari- 

ans, 
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ans, ſtrongly intrenched, at Schellef- 
gorous refiſtance, 


berg, and after a'vi 
entirely defeated! them, driving great 
numbers of them into the Danube, 
and next 1 took poſſeſſion 
of Donawert. Auguſt 4, was 
fought the famous battle of Blen- 
heim, when the duke entirely routed 
the enemy, and took marſhal Tallard 
priſoner.” ' Their loſs, in killed, 
wounded, and taken priſoners,” was 
upward of 30,000; the conſequence 
of which battle was the reduction of 
all Bavaria, The emperor, upon re- 
ceiving this news, created him prince 
of Mindelheim. The latter end of 
December his grace ſailed for En 
land, conducting with him marſhal 
Tallard, -and the reſt of the French 

enerals who fell to the ſhare of the 
Enpliſh, and he had the thanks of 
both houſes of parliament ; and the 
houſe of commons addreſſing the q. 
to perpetuate his memory, her maje- 
ſy declared her inclination to grant 
the intereſt of the crown in the ho- 
nour and manor of Woodſtock, free 


- of all incumberances, and a bill was 


paſſed by both houſes for that pur- 
poſe. On April 2, 1705, his grace 
arrived at the Hague, and concerted 
meaſures for the tions of the 
enſuing r n June he raiſed 
the ſiege Liege, and the next 
month retook Huy, and paſſed the 
enemy's lines, who, after a briſk en- 
gagement, retreated with ſo much 
precipitation as to leave upwards of 
1000 men behind them, who were 
taken priſoners. At an attack 'near 
Louvain, where his grace was lead- 
ing on ſeveral ſquadrons, an officer 
of the enemy quitted his -poſt, and, 
advancing, was going to ſtnke at him 
with his ry but he flung himſelf 
off his horſe, and was killed. The 
emperor, in acknowledgment of the 
duke's ſervices, made him an actual 
grant of the territory of Mindelheim, 
in Suabia ; and a patent was ordered 
to paſs the ſeal for erecting this fief 


title co 
dy the emperor Leopo 
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into a principality, agreeable to the 
on him the year before 

id. The latter 
end of December his arrived in 
England, when he received the thanks 
of the houſe of commons for his great 
ſervices. © May 12, 1706 the d. arrived 
at Maeſtricht from the Hague, and re- 


viewed the troops next day. On the 


23d. was foupht the memorable battle 
of Ramillies, in which the enemy 
had, as was computed, about 8000 
killed, 6000 taken priſoners, and His 
ce was twice unhorſed. He paſſed. 

e Dyle the next day; the States of 
Brabant immediately ſent their com- 


g- pliments to his „and made their 
— 2 ſent a de- 


cree to the diet of the empire, to ad- 
mit the plenipotentiary of the princes 
of Miadelheim, and Mr. Stepnew 


went and took poſſeſſion of the prin- 
cipality in the duke's, name. His 


grace arrived in England the latter 
end of November, and received the 
thanks of both houſes of parliament, 
and the lords addreſſed her majeſty to 
ate the duke's honours ; and 
an act paſſed, Dec. 29, ſettling the 
honours and dignities of John d. of 
Marlborough upon his poſterity, and 
annexing the honour and manor 
Woodſtock, and houſe of Blenheim, 
to go along with the ſaid honours, 
His grace arrived in Holland in A- 
pril 16, 1707, and ſoon after ſet out 
for Saxony, from whence he went to 
pay a viſit to the king of Sweden at 
Alt Ranſtadt, where he had ſeveral 
conferences with the k. and his mini- 
ſters. On July 12, 1708, the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene beat 
the French at Oudenard, where the 
enemy had above 4000 killed, 5000 
wounded, and 7000 made priſoners. 
While his grace was at Bruſſels the 
thanks of the houſe of commons were 
tranſmitted to him; and when he ar- 
rived in England, in March 1709, he 
received thoſe of the houſe of lords. 
On Sept. 11, was fought the bloody 
2 3 battle 
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battle of Malplaquet, wherein the d. 
gained the victory, though at the ex- 
pence of a great number of men. In 
1710 Doway and Fort Scarpe were 
taken, as alſo Bethune, and ſome o- 
ther places. On Decemb. 28, his 
arrived in England, where be found 
the Britiſh miniſtry changed, and 
himſelf not ſo heartily received as he 
was wont to be; and the ducheſs 
having incurred the queen's diſplea- 
ſure, © ſurrendered all his places; 
whereupon her majeſty renewed his 
commiſſion, and made a diſpoſition 
of the other generals to his — 
tion. On April 26, 1710, the duke 
Joined the army; on Auguſt 5, he 
paſſed the Senſet, and on the 7th 
the Scheld ; on the 10th he inveſted 
Bouchain, which ſurrendered Sept. 13, 
the garriſon being made priſoners of 
war, And now he found himſelf ac- 
cuſed by the houſe of commons, of 
taking ſeveral ſums of money yearly 
from the contractors for furniſhing 
the army with bread, and bread- 
waggons, Which was voted illegal; 
and that the 2 and a half per cent. 
deducted fom the foreign troops in 
Britiſh pay, ought to be accounted 
for : which accuſation his grace an- 
ſwered. However the majority of 
the commons ordered the attorney- 
general to proſecute him for what 
they called public money, which was 
done accordingly in the court of Ex- 
chequer. On January 1, 1712, the 
duke was removed from all his offices 
of truſt ; and, finding every art made 
uſe of by the faction to render him 
odious at home, he embarked for 
Oſtend Nov. 30, and was ſaluted on 
his arrival by a general diſcharge of 
the cannon, as he was at other = 
The emperor gave him, this year, the 
lordſhip of Guntſburg, with a great 
many privileges annexed unto it. His 
grace viſited his principality of Min- 
delheim; and the curious may te 
informed, from the matricula of the 
empire, or repalation of the Rates 
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and cities, according to the conſtijty. 
2 

principality of Mindelbeim is 
horſe, 10 foot, ay? 76 | Ho 
grace returned to En in 171 
and landed 2 
q. Anne died. K. George I, reſtored 
him to all his dignities; however he 
never appeared ard at the head 
of an army, but in a ſhort time re- 


tired from buſineſs, and ſpent the re- 


mainder of his days at Blenheim- 
houſe, or ſome other of his country- 
ſeats. He died June 16, 1722, at 
Windſor-lodge, in the 73d year of 
his age, and was buried in a very 
pompous manner, on Aug, 9, at his 
majeſty's expence, in Weſtminſter 
abbey. His grace had iſſue, John 
nis of Blandfard, who died at 
Cambridge in 1703. Lady Henrietta, 
who married Francis lord viſcount 
Rialton afterward earl of Godolphin. 
Lady Anne, who married the earl of 
Sunderland. Lady Elizabeth, who 
was married to the carl, afterwards 
duke, of Bridgwater. Lady Mary, 
who married John d. of Mountague. 
Dean Swift, in his Hifory of the four 
laft years of queen Anne, ſpeaks thus 
of the duke of Marlborough. His 
want of literature is in ſome ſort 
« ſupplied by a good underſtandin 
© a degree of natural elocution, = 
that nowlege of the world which 
© js learned in armies and courts, 
« He is noted to have bcen maſter 
of great temper, or able to govern 
or very well to diſguiſe his paſſions, 
* which were all melted down or ex- 
« tinguiſhed in his love of wealth. 
MARLBOROUGH (ducheſs of) 
was the daughter and coheireſs of 
Rich. Jennings, eſq. of Sandridge in 
Hertfordſhire, and married to the 
d. in 1681. In 1683 ſhe was made 
a lady of the bedchamber to the 
rinceſs of Denmark, with whom ſhe 
ept up a very familiar correſpon- 
dence for many y. both before and 


after her coming to the crown, as 
| may 
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may be ſeen in the ducheſs's apo- 
for her conduct. The q. made 
her miſtreſs of the robes, and gave 
her the mat t of the privy 
purſe ; but in 
queen's rei 


on, and-near as much to bro- 


ther, the hon. John 8 She left 
20,0001. to the earl of Cheſterfield, 
and to Wm. Pitt, eſq. 10,0001. and 
about 40,0001. more in legacies. 


The executors to her will were the 


earl of Marchmont, bp. of Oxford, 
and Dr. Stephens, _— HET Fil- 
mer, to of whom ſhe left 25001. 


Dr. Swift, in his Hifry N. gene 
t 1s 


ſ thus of her: to the 
ucheſs, the duke is chiefly in- 
debted for his greatneſs and his fall ; 
for above 20 y. ſhe poſſeſſed, without 
a rival, the favours of the moſt in- 
dulgent miſtreſs in the world, nor 
ever miſſed one ſingle opportunity 
that fell in her way, of improvin 
it to hex own advantage. She ha 
preſerved a tolerable cqurt-reputation 
with regard to love and. gallantry ; 
but 3 2 reigned in her breaſt, 
the moſt mortal enemies of all ſofter 
paſſions, which were, ſordid avarice, 
diſdainful pride, and u ernable 
rage; by the laſt of theſe often 
breaking out in ſallies of the moſt 


unpardonable ſort, ſhe had long alie- y 


nated her ſovereign's mind, before it 
TY to the world.” 

ARLOE (Chriſtopher) was 
bred a ſtudent in Cambrid „ but 
there is no account extant of his fa- 
mily. He ſoon quitted the univerſi- 
ty, and became a player on the ſame 
ſtage with the incomparable Shake- 
ſpear. He was accounted, ſays Lang- 
baine, a very fine poet in his time, 
even by Ben Johnſon himſelf, and 
Heywood, his fellow actor, ſtyles him 


. paſſed over. This M 


nn 
the beſt of poets. His genius 
clined him wholly to tragedy, and 
he obliged the world with 6 plays, 


d 


beſides one he joined for with 


called Did> queen of Carthage ; but 
before we give an accountof them, we 
ſhall preſent his character to the rea- 
der the authority of Anthony 
Wood, which is tao 8 to be 
told —— his 2 1 f te 
, upon his own little 
wit, thought 3 to practiſe the 
moſt epicurean indulgence, and 
y profeſſed atheiſm ; he denied 
od, our Saviour; he blaſphemed 
the adorable Trinity, and, as it was 
reported, wrote ſeveral diſcourſes 
inſt it, affirming our Saviour to 
be a deceiver, the ſacred Scriptures 
to contain nothing but idle ſtories, 
and all religion to be a device of 
policy and prieſtcraft ; but Marloe 
came to a very untimely end, as 
ſome remarked, in confequence 
his execrable blaſphemies. It hap- 
pened that he fell deeply in love 
with a low girl, and had for his ri- 
val a fellow in livery, who looked 
more like a pimp than a lover. Mar- 
loe, fired with jealouſy, and havin 
ſome reaſon to believe his miſtreſs 
granted the fellow favours, he rufh- 
ed upon him to ſtab him with his 
dagger; but the footman being quick, 
avoided the ſtroke, and catching hold 
of Marloe's wriſt ftabbed him with 
his own weapon, and notwithſtand- 
ing all the aſſiſtance of ſurgery, he 
died ſoon after of the wound, 1n the 
1593. Some time before his 
death, he had begun and made a 
conſiderable progreſs in an excellent 
poem called Hero and Leander, which 
was afterwards finiſhed by George 
Chapman, whe fell ſhort, as it is 
ſaid, of the ſpirit and invention of 
Marloe in the execution of it. His 
plays are, 1. Dr. Fauftus, bis tra- 
gical hiffory, printed 1661. 2. Edward 
the ſecond, a tragedy printed in 4*, 
London; when this play was acted 
is not known. 3. Jew of Malta, 2 
Z 4 tragedy, 
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tragedy played before the k. and g. 
at hlach⸗ I, 1633. This play — 
1 Feng = 08 ga ; the 
£1 ing performed hy Mr. 
Ann, the greateſt player 


of his time, and a man of real pi- 


ety and goodneſs; he founded and en- 
dowed. Dulwich hoſpital in Surry; 
he was ſo great an actor, that Bet- 
terton, the Roſcius of the Britiſh na- 
tion, uſed to acknowledge that he 
owed to him thoſe great attainmengs 
of which be was maſter. 4. Zufs 
dominion ; or the laſciviaus queen, pub- 
liſhed by Mr. Kirkman, 8*, London 


1661. This play was altered by 


Mrs. Behn, and acted under the ti- 
tle of The moor's revenge. 5. Mai 


Sacre of Paris, with the death of the 
duke of. Guiſe, 2 tragedy, played by of 
his fulſom flattery of Domitian was 


the right honourable the lord admi- 
ral's ſervants. 6. Tamerlain the 
Great, or the Scythian ſhepherd, atrage- 
dy in 2 parts, printed in an old 
black letter 8®, 1593. 

MARTIAL (Marcus Valerius) a 
Lat. poet, b. at Bilbilis, now cal- 
Jed Bubiera, a town of the Celtibe- 
ra in Spain, which is the kingdom 
of Arragon. That town ſtands upon 
the river Salo, or Halo, that falls 
into the Ebro above Saragoſſa. His 
father was called Fronto, and his mo- 
ther Flacilla, as he owns himſelf in 
the 35th epigram of the 5th book. 
He was born, it is ſuppoſed, in the 
reign of Claudius the emperor. When 
he was 20 years of age, he came to 
Rome under Nero, and there conti- 
nued 35 y. under the emperors Gal- 
ba, Otho, Vitellius, Veſpaſian, Ti- 
tus, and Domitian, by whom he was 
advanced to the tribunate and eque- 
ſtrian dignity ; the emperor likewiſe 
gave him the 5 trium liberorum, 
the privileges of a citizen that had 3 
children. He was ſent to Rome to 
qualify himſelf for the bar, but find- 
ing he had no great genius or incli- 
nation that way, he altered his de- 
ſign, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy 


gives him a 
Rag — had ſo great 
an eſteem ſor the com 
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2 He ſucceeded in this pur 
Avit, an a 


| acquired a happy and ele- 
ant way of writing, which intro- 
uced him into acquaintance with 
the moſt polite wits of that age, Si- 
lius — Stella, — — 
younger, who, in one 5 
5 character. Ster- 


ions of 


— is ſtatue in 
his library while he was living, and 


the emperor Verus uſually called bim 
his Virgil, which was a conſiderable 
honour to his character. After a 


long ſtay at Rome without any im- 


rovements of his fortune, he turned 
his eyes toward his native coun- 
try, for his poverty deprived him 


the common comforts of life ; 


no advantage to his circumſtances, 
Trajan at- length became tired of 
him, and his friends forſook him, 
ſo that he was reduced to the loweſt 
diſtreſs, which he complains of ; 


Sum fateor ſemperque fui, Calli. 
ſtrate, pauper. 


In this melancholy condition he re- 
tired to Bilbilis, the place of his 
birth, declining in his years, as he 
ſays of himſelf, and gray-headed ; 
and this journey he could not have 
undertaken, if his friend Pliny had 
not contributed to the expence of it. 
He met with better fortune in his 
own country, for there he married 
Marcella, (a 2d wife, it is ſuppoſed) 
a woman of a good fortune, whom 
he exceedingly commends and ad- 
mires, and for reaſons ; for ſhe 
had a houſe and fine gardens, which 
ſhe made him a preſent of, and ſet- 
tled upon him. Here he finiſhed his 
12th book of epigrams, at the deſire 
of his friend Priſcus, a man of con- 
ſular dignity, who came to him into 
Spain, and to whom it is inſcribed as 
his patron. He died about the 75th 
y. of his age. The other 2 pooh 

| | at 
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that is, the i zth and 1 4th, are called 


poet laſhes Cato's'gravity, upon che 


account of an accident that happened 
at the Floral es, where women 
appeared naked before all the people. 
The ſame Cato, ſays Valerius Maxi- 
mus, bei t at the Floral 


games, which Meſſius the ædile ex- 
hibited, the people had ſo much mo- 
deſty as not to require that the cour- 
tezans ſhould be ſtri 3 which 
when he underſtood 'from Favonius, 
his intimate friend, who ſat by him, 
he left the theatre, leſt his * — 
might be a hindrance to the uſual 
ſpectacle. The people followed him 
with loud acclamations, and then 
proceeded according to cuſtom, de- 
claring they had a greater regard for 
the majeſty of that one man, than 
ſor that of the whole aſſembly. Mar- 
tial juſtly laughs at this behaviour of 
Cato; * Why did he go to thoſe 
games, fince he knew what was 


. « pradtiſed there? Did he go there 
Frhis the 


* only to out again? 

poet re — es him with, Ep. iii. 
lib. 1. It has happened to this poet, 
that thoſe who have criticiſed his writ- 
ings have ſhewn him in 2 oppoſite 
characters; his admirers are extrava- 
gant in his commendations. The 
genius of Martial, ſay they, was ex- 
tenſive and lively; no ſubject came 
amiſs to him, and he was certainly 
capable, had the good taſte of the 
age encouraged him to it, to keep 
up the ſpirit of the epigramatie poe- 
try, without the poor helps of falſe 
wit and obſcenity z and his works 
were received with univerſal applauſe, 
in all the polite parts of the Roman 
empire, He was a pleaſant witty 
poet, ſays Turnebus, he has no no- 
tion how he came to be called a buf- 
foon ; that his epigrams, let men ſay 
what they pleaſe, are writ with a 
great deal of wit and elegance. But 


; it; and though { 
commendation for many of his epi- 


ſuperior to what is 


in perſons of his y. uſed 
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1 the authority of ſuch 
oreta, and are confiderable advocates, ſome writers 
en make bold with his character, and 


treat him in a very ſcurrilous manner. 
He is, ſays Muretus, if cc 


with Catullus, an idle _ fellow, a 
mere droll. His 
- dts, never 


igrams, ſays Gyral- 
aſed any but a company 


of aſſes. His epigrams, ſays Raphael 


Volaterranus, are not fit to be read, 


they contain neither elegancy nor 
morality ; and Voſfius, with a juſt 
moderation obſerves, that Martial 
was one of thoſe authors, who, at 
the ſame time he reproved vice, dhe 
e- deſerved great 


„yet by thoſe few that are ob- 
cene, he had done infinitely more 
miſchief, than by the others he had 
donegood, The beſtedition of Mar- 
tial, are that in uſum Delph. 4, Par. 
1617, and that cum notis varior. 


1670, 89. 


MARVEL (Andrew) ſon of Mr. 
Marvel, miniſter of Ki upon 
Hull, in Yorkſhire, was b. in that 
town in 1620. He was itted 
into Trinity college in Cambridge in 
1633; but he had not been The 
there, before his ſtudies were inter- 
rupted by the following accident: 
ſome Jeſuits, with whom he was then 
converſant, ſeeing in him a genius 
generally found 


cir ut- 


moſt efforts to make him a 
572 and at laſt ſeduced him away. 
After ſome months his father found. 
him in a bookſeller's in Lon- 
don, and prevailed with ham to re- 
turn to the college. He afterward 
7 — wary 8 dili- 
ce, and in 1638 e 3 
of bachelor of — , He- travelled 
through the moſt 2 parts of the 
world, and was ſometime ſecretary 
to the embaſſy at Conſtantinople. His 
firſt appearance in public buſineſs at 
home, was in being aſſiſtant to Mr. 
John Milton, as Latin * 
e 
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the protector. A little before the 

reſtoration x he on choſen, b = na- 

tive town, Ki to 

ſit in that parliament which began at 

Weſtminſter, April 25, 1660; and 

in, after the reſtoration, for that 
which 


8, 1661. In this ſtation he diſ- 


charged his truſt with the utmoſt 6i- 


delity, and always ſhewed a peculiar 


regard to thoſe, for whom he was 


repreſentative ; for he conſtantly ſent 
the particulars of every proceeding 
houſe, to the heads of the 
town for which he was elected; and 
to thoſe accounts he always joined 
His own opinion. This gained fo 
much on their affections, that they 
allowed him an honourable penſion 
to his death, all which time he con- 
tinued in parliament. He ſeldom 
ſpoke in parliament, but had great 
influence without doors on the mem- 
bers of both N r. Ru _ 
great regard to his advice. His li 
| — in danger by treachery. Not- 
— 11 proceedings were all 
contrary to his private intereſt, no- 


thing could ever ſhake his reſolu- 


tion. He having one night been 
entertained the k. who often 
delighted in his — 2 his ma- 
jeſty ſent the lord treaſurer Danby to 
find out his lodging. Mr. Marvel, 
who then lodged up 2 pair of ſtairs, 
in 2 little court in the Strand, was 
writing, when the lord treaſurer 
opened the door abruptly upon him. 


Surpriſed at the 
ae a viſitor, Mr. Marvell told 
s lordſhip, that he believed he had 
miſtaken his way. The lord Danby 
replied, * Not now I have found Mr. 
« Marvell;” telling him, that he 
© came with a me from his ma- 
« jefty, which was to know what he 
could do to ſerve him.“ His anſwer 
was in his uſual facetious manner, 
that it was not in his majeſty's power 
to ſerve him. But coming to a ſe- 
rious explanation of his meaning, he 
told the lord treaſurer, he knew 


* by © R „ „4 


began at the ſame place, oy | 


fight of ſo unex- 


anby 
anby told 
had only a 


with 
the teſt earneſtneſs, He told the 
lord treaſurer, * he could not t 
them with honour, for he muſt ei- 


ect upon him, though urged 


* ther be charged with ingratitude to 
* the k. in voting againſt him, or be 
* falſe to his country, in giving into 
the meaſures of the court. The 
* only favour, therefore, which he 
© begged of his majeſty was, that he 
* would eſteem him as dutiful a ſub- 
« jeR as any he had, and more in his 


© properintereſt in refuſing his offers, 


than if He had embraced them. 
The lord Danby finding no - 
ments could prevail, to 13 
the k. had ordered 1000 l. for him, 
which he hoped he would receive, 
© till he could think what further to 
* aſk of his majeſty.” This laſt offer 
was _— with the ſame ſtedfaſt- 
neſs of mind as the firſt, though, as 
ſoon as his lordſhip was gone, he 
was forced to ſend to a friend to bor- 
row a guinea. In ſhort, as the 
temptations of either riches or ho- 
nour, could never bribe him to de- 
part from what he thought the in- 
tereſt of his country, ſo the moſt im- 
minent danger could never deter him 
from purſuing it. In a private letter 
to a friend, from Highgate, in which 
he mentions the infa erable hatred 
of his foes to him, my their defigns 
of murdering him, he has theſe 
words: Præterea magis occidere 
metuo quam occidi, non quod vi- 
tam tanti æſtimem, ſed ne impa- 
paratus moriar;? 1. e. Beſides, 1 
* am more apprehenſive of killing, 
* than being killed ; becauſe do — 
| value 
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« yalue life/ſo much, as I do to die 
* unprepared.” He died, not'with- commons 


out ſtrong ſuſpicion of being poi- 
ſoned, Aug. 16, 1678, in the g8th 
y. of his ages and was in in 
the church of St. Giles's in the Fields ; 
and inthe y. 1688, the town of King- 
ſton upon Hull contributed a ſum of 
money to erect a monument over 
him in the ſaid church, where he 
was interred ; for which an epitaph 
was compoſed by ſome able hand, 
but the miniſter of that church for- 
bid both the inſcription and monu- 
ment to be placed . The works 
of Andrew Marvell, NL pub- 
liſhed b Mr, Cooke, at nd. 1726, 
in 2 vols. | 

MARY, daughter of Hen. VIII, 
ſucceeded to the throne of England, 
on the death of Edw. YI, which hap- 
pened July 6, 1553. There were 
great ſtruggles 1 at firſt, by the 

ukes of Northumberland, Suffolk, 
and others, in favour of lady ry 
Grey; but that party being quaſhed, 
Mary was crowned Oct. 1. And the 
parliament which the court had taken 


care, by all manner of artifices, and 


even violence in managing the elec- 
tions and returns, to have at their de- 
votion, met on the 1oth. As to the 
lords, though they had moſt of them 
profeſſed the roteſtant religion, in 
the reign of Edward, the greateſt 
part of them zealous ca- 
tholics under q. Mary, This parlia- 
ment immediately repealed the di- 
vorce of the queen's mother, 
which, they, a 2d time declared the 
princeſs Elizabeth illegitimate, Then 
they made void all the laws concern- 
ing religion, reſtored the maſs, and 
brought all things back to the ſtate 
they were in at the latter end of 
Hen, VIIT's reign; Gardiner not 
thinking it adviſeable as yet to pro- 
ceed any further. But the q. was 
impatient to have the pope's full 
Fon, and the nation re-united to the 

oly ſee. A marriage being in trea- 
ty, between the emperor's foo, Philip 


MAR 
of Spain, and 9; May, the houſe of 


tion, after a ſham diſputation 
the proteſtant and popiſh clergy ; in 
which the former; who were but 6 in 
the houſe, were run down with num- 
bers and noiſe, for want of | 
ment. The treaty of marriage 

tween Philip and Mary, was ſigned 
Jan. 12, 1554- As ſoon as it was 
publiſhed, murmurs and complaints 
were every where heard againſt it;; 
and an inſurrection ſoon broke out, 
of which the iage was either the 
real or the pretended cauſe. It was 
concerted between the d. of Suffolk, 
fir Tho, Wyat, and fir Peter Carew ; 
but it was ſoon quelled. On Feb. 
12, lady Jane Grey was beheaded, 
behaving with the utmoſt reſignation 
and fortitude ; after ſhe had the 
headleſs body of her huſband carried 
along by her from the ſame execu- 
tion. And ꝗ days after, the duke of 
Suffolk, her father, underwent the 
ſame Lo 'P the mean — — 
one of Wyat's captains, was han 

with 58 of his men. After which, 
600 priſoners were brought before 
the q. with ropes about their necks, 
and received their pardon. Wyat on 
his trial accuſed pri Elizabeth, 
as an accomplice in his conſpiracy ; 
but finding he muſt die, he cleared 


by her of all on his 2d examination ; 


as alſo at the place of execution. 
However, his accuſation occafioned 
the princeſs to be ſent to the Tower, 
where ſhe endured a long and ſevere 
confinement, and was afterward re- 
moved a priſoner to Woodſtock. A 
parliament was now to be procured, 
which. ſhould approve of the queen's 
intended marriage, and reſtore the 
pope's authority ; both of which the 
major part of the nation was, againſt, 
— a great many of thoſe, who were 
for 


the Roman catholic religion, 
thought 


* 
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were , 
England, France, and Naples, with 


CONT meeting 
again, Nov. 11, Pole was atlaſtſent 
for over, in quality of the pope's le- 
gate, and arrived the 24th. He 
opened his legation before the king, 
queen, and both houſes of parlia- 
ment, telling them the deſign of it 
was, to bring back the ſtraying ſheep 
to the fold of Chriſt. On Nov. 29, 
the d work of reconciling 225 
kingdom to the pope was effected. 
Popery being now fully eſtabliſhed, 
the ſpirit of it ſoon appeared in the 
moſt violent and bloody perſecution 
againſt the proteſtants. Pole was for 
reducing them by gentle means, 
without any force or corporal puniſh- 
ments ; but Gardiner's violent coun- 
ſels were moſt agreeable to the court, 
and the reſt of the biſhops. It was 
therefore reſolved to leave to him the 
buſineſs of extirpating hereſy, which 
he afterward transferred to Bonner, 
bp. of London, who was, if poſſible, 


more furious and bloody than him-_ 


ſelf. The firſt ſacrifice to popiſh zeal 
and bigotry, was Hooper, who had 
been bp. -of Glocefter, and before 
the end of the year no leſs than 67 
perſons were burnt. The ſo much 
expected deliverance of the q. which 
had elated the Romiſh party to the 
higheſt degree, proved only a falſe 
conception, which caſt them down 
as much. And king Philip now de- 
ſpairing of iſſue by his queen, where. 
by he hoped to have united the mo- 


managem 
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narchies of Spain and England, and 
growing weary of her, as ſhe was 
neither young nor handſome, leſt 
England on 4, to the no ſmall 
mortification of the queen. Soon 
after, Gardiner, bp. of Wincheſter 


died. In Mar. 21, 1556, Cranmer 


was burnt [ſee his life} and 85 
riſked in the flames under Bonn 
ent, who diſcovered on th 
occaſions more than brutal cruelty, 
Pole ſucceeded Cranmer in the arch 
biſhopric of Canterbury. The fol- 


of lowing year 79 proteſtants underwent 


the ſame fiery trial; nor could the 
dead ere the. d of popl 
malice. The bones "of Fagius and 
Bucer, were dug up and burnt 
Cambridge, after they had been ri 
diculouſly cited before the compile 
fioners to give an account of their 
faith. Whulſt the q. and court were 
wholly intent upon theſe violent 
methods for ſuppreſling hereſy, they 
ſuffered themielven to be ſeduced by 
Spaniſh counſels. to a rupture wi 
France. They gained a great victo- 
ry over the French, at St. Quintin ; 
but at the ſame time, they loſt Calais, 
which this nation had been in poſſęſ- 
fion of ever fince the reipn of Edw, 
III, che duke Guiſe making himſelf 
maſter of it, the beginning of the y, 
1558; as alſo of Guiſnes, and the 
exfile of Hames, which were the 
only remains of the Engliſh conqueſts 
in France. The loſs of Calais oc- 
caſioned great uneaſineſs and mur- 
murings among the people, and the 
queen herſelf was ſo ſenſibly touched 
with it, that ſhe told thoſe about 
her, That ſhe ſhould die, and if 
« they would know the cauſe, they 
« muſt diſſect her after her death, 
© and they ſhould find Calais at her 
© heart.” She died Nov. 17, 1588, 
in the 43d y. of her age, when ſhe 
had reigned 5 years 4 months and 11 
days. In the 4 y. in which the per- 
ſecution laſted, near 300 pe 
were put to death, viz, one archb- 
ah 4 biſhop; 
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neſs. 

ed in a woman's, habit, who paſſed 
for her waiting woman. The emp. 
having perceived this ſecret villainy, 
made the young mam be undreſſoc in 
the preſence of ſeyeral witneſſes, and; 
upon the (diſcovery of his ſex, he con- 
demned him to the fte. He did not 
puniſh his wiſe, he ſhe would 
reform her conduct for the future; but, 


he was miſtaken. She afterwards: i 


became deſpemtely in love with a. 
young count near Modena, and ſoon 


made a declaration of her paſſion. to i 


him. The count being as chaſte as 


- fair, withſtood all her advances. 


The empreſs finding ſhe could have 
no influence over him, complained. 
to her huſband, that this count had 
ſpoken to her of love, and demand- 
— — mw 
u 
ehen ded the accuſed. However, he 
was afterward undeceived- by the wi- 


dow of the beheaded count, and he year 


and was not 8 days old, when her 
father died; upon whoſe death the 
nor of the kingdom, guardian 
of the queen, during inori 
In the mean time, Hen. VIII king: 
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and none ſuperior to her in them both. 
The y. following, the alliance be- 
tween Scotland and France being re- 
newed, it was —— — ma- 
J ſnould be to France, 
ns to the dauphin, which 
was accordingly” — . 
end of A i558 e 

wy of Mary, 9 


this 


is deſign proved abortive, by the 
— 7 of the-emperor and the 
k. of Spain. However, by the inſti- 
gation of the brothers of Guiſe, he 
openly laid claim to the crown of 
England. His ſucceſſor, Francis II, 
e likewiſe the ſame pretenſions 

in 


MAR 
in right of his queen; but at laſt, by 
means of Montmorency, an enemy 
to the houſe of Guiſe, he was pre- 
vailed upon to drop both the arms 
and title. This tion how- 
ever 
hatr 
after the 
2 


ueen of Scots. Upon the 
2 II her huſband, in 
Lesbe beth ray — 
a to e 
by Aae made in the — 
of June preceding-; but declining to 
give a poſitive anſwer to this demand, 
q Elizabeth- refuſed to grant her a 
fe conduct to her own coun 

However ſhe arrived there in Aug, 
156r, where ſhe ſhewed a particular 
for her natural brother, the 

lord' James Stuart, whom ſhe created 
earl of Murray. The year follow- 
ing the deſired an interview with q. 
Elizabeth at York, and promiſed to 
abandon her uncles the Guiſes, and 
devote herſelf entirely to the intereſt 
of that queen, if ſhe would either 
adopt her for her daughter, or cauſe 
her to be declared heir apparent to 
the crown of England by authority 
of parliament. About this time a 
marriage bein ed by the card. 
of — — majeſty and 
the archduke Charles, ſon of the 
emp. Ferdinand, q. Elizabeth ſent 
her word, that if in this point ſhe 
was guided by the cardinal, . the alli- 
ance with England might chance to 
be diſſolved, and her hopes of ſuc- 
ceſſion cut off ; and adviſed her to 
take an huſband from England, fince 
by this means, a peace might be 
eſtabliſhed between the 2 1 
and her right of ſucceſſion ſecured 
In 1563 the cardinal of Lorrain re- 
newing his former 28 ſal to her 
majeſty of marriage, with the arch- 


duke of Auſtria, ſhe — notice of 


it to q. Elizabeth; who returned her 
the ſame advice as before, and re- 
commended to her affections the lord 
Robert Dudley, afterwards carl of 


— — 

„which q. Eliza ever ing bw —— 

Guiſe; and, on on on , in 
atthew 


ried lord 'Darnley, Len 

Stuart, earl of Lenox, a youth of 4 
moſt on and behaviour/ 
deſcended from the blood of 
England, and, 'next to herſelf, heir 
apparent to the crown ; who, 
his marriage was med king. 
But her majeſty ſoon falling into q 
diſlike of, and towards him 
he aſſiſted at che death of D 
Rizzio, a Piedmontois, who — 
her majeſty's muſician had been raiſed 
to be her and favourite, and 
was at ſupper at che ſame table with 
the queen, then big with child, when 
he was dragged: out of her 

into an outer apartment, killed 
there. On June 19. 1566, her ma- 
jeſty was t to bed of a ſon; 
afterwards k. James I of England. 


Fits 


But the k. ſtill continuing on ill terms 
with her majeſty, was ſeized with a 
dangerous diſtemper, which was ima- 


gined to be the effects of po 
gh the ftren 

tion ſurmounted jt, However, in 
Feb. 1566-7, he was murdered by 
means of the earl of Bothwell, 4 
new favourite of the queen's, who 


likewiſe accuſed himſelf of being 


privy to the fat; though on the 
other hand, Camden, and almoſt all 
the Roman catholic writers, who 
mention it, make it their buſineſs to 
juſtify her, and caft the imputation 
on the earl of Murray. Bothwell,” 
though inconteſtibly guilty, put him- 
ſelf upon his trial in April following, 
and was acquitted ; and interce 
theq. as ſhe was returning from 
ing, conveyed her to the caſtle "of 
Dunbar, and havin 
rorce from the y Jane Gordon, 
daughter 


iſon, 
of his conſtitu 


obtained a di- 
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daughter of the earl of Huntley, pre- 
vailed upon her majeſty to conſent to 
2 marriage with him, which was ſo- 
Jemnized on May 15, 1567. Upon 
this ſeveral of the nobility took op 
arms, and obliged the q. to ſub 
to them, Who was committed priſo- 
ner to the caſtle of Lochlevin 5 — 
ſhe agreed to a re ion of the 
crown to her A poretig the 
earl of Murray regent during his mi- 
nority, However, in the beginni 
of May, 1568, ſheeſcaped her 
confinement, and collected a body of 
forces ; but being defeated, to 
England, upon large 
ſiſtance favour q. Eliza- 
beth. But upon her arrival there, 
ſhe was detained as a priſoner of 
war, till ſhe ſhould anſwer for the 
death of lord Darnley, her huſband, 
who was a native of England. Com- 
miſſioners were appointed to take 
cognizance of her cauſe, deputies 
ſent from Scotland to accuſe her, and 
York was named for the place of con- 
ference. This commiſſion was ſoon 


. recalled, and the matter brought to 


a rehearing at Weſtminſter, though 
without Her confinement, 
which was a ſtrict one, occaſioned 
repeated attempts both at home and 
abroad to deliver her, and even ſome 
plots againſt the life of q. Elizabeth; 
which at laſt occafioned, 1584, an 
aſſociation to be entered into, by the 
— — of on g. in her , 
e queen of Scots iving this 

to be formed for her deftruftion, of- 
fered, among other things, to re- 
nounce all claim to the crown of Eng- 
_ during q. Elizabeth's life. But 
is was rejected, u 1 N 
thet there was — e ſafety 
of the latter, if the - former ſhould 
enjoy her freedom. In conſequence 
of this, the q. of Scots being charg- 
ed, 1586, even by her own ſecreta- 
nes, with having a ſhare in Bading- 
ton's plot, it was determined by the 
Engliſh miniſters to bring her to trial ; 


iſes of aſ- 


MAS | 
that year; and, on the z5th of the 
fame month, ſentence was ptonounc- 
ed againſt her, which was confirmed 
a few days, after by the unanimous 
conſent of both houſes of parliament, 
who petitioned q. Elizabeth, that it 
might be put in execution. On Feb. 
1, 1586-7, the warrant was figned 
for her death; but that queen being 
deſirous to have the blame of the 
action, as much as poſſible, removed 
from herſelf, gave orders to her ſe- 
cretaries, Walſingham and Daviſon, 
to write to fir Amias Pawlet and fir 
Drue Drury, the q. of Scot's keep- 
ers, to make her ſecretly away ; but 
they declining the office, her maje- 
ity next day commanded Daviſon, 
that a letter ſhould be ſent to Pawlet 
for the — execution of the war- 
rant. q. of Scots was accord - 
ingly beheaded on Feb. 8, in the 
hall of Fotheringay caſtle, and died 
with t reſolution, and an inviol- 
able attachment to the Romiſh re- 
ligion. Her body was at firſt interred 
in the cathedral church of Peterbo- 
rough, and about 20 5. after remov- 
ed to Weſtminſter abbey, by order of 
her fon, k. James I. Camden re- 
preſents her as a lady fincere and. 
conſtant in her religion, of fingular 

iety towards God, invincible mag- 
nanimity, wiſdom above her ſex, and 
admirable __ But though the 
eminent accompliſhments of her per- 
ſon and mind will be univerſally ac- 
knowleged ; her moral character 
muſt be determined according to the 
credit, which ſhall be given, to ſome 
very odious imputations fixed upon 
her memory. | 

MASHAM (lady Damaris) b. at 
Cambridge, Jan: 18, 1658, was 
daughter of Ralph Cudworth; D. D. 
author of The intellectual em. Her 
father, ſoon perceiving the bent of her 


genius, took ſuch particular care in 
her tuition, that in the early part of 
her life ſhe was diſtinguiſhed for he 
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applied -berllf vin, grear dil 
eee 
i 2 * t advan- 
ges — from the directions of 
. Locke, who lived in 
ber _ many years, and at length 
died at her houſe in Eſſex, 1704. 
She was 2d wife to fir Francis Ma; 
ſham, of Oates in the co connly of o 
Elter, bart. by whom ſhe 
only ſon, Francis Cudworth Ma- 
ſham, eſq. for whom ſhe had ſuch 


render regu; that ſhe applied 


her n and acquired endowments 
to the care of his education. He 


was one of the maſters in Chancery, 5 


and accountant general of that court. 
Lady Maſham wrote and publiſhed a 
8. entitled, 4 Aiſcounſe concern- 
ing the love of God, June: I TY 123 

s itt re- 
2 life, 
12®, a book full of excellent inſtruc- 
tion. As ſhe herſelf owed much to 
the care of Mr. Locke, for her ac- 
quired endowments, and {kill in arith- 
metic, geography, chronology, hi- 


_ Rory, philoſophy, and divinity ; ſo 


as he lived in her family, ſhe return- 
ed the obligation with ſingular bene- 
volence and gratitude ; always treat- 
ing him with the utmoſt generoſity 
and reſpect; her friendſhip for him 
being inviolable. Mr. Coſte (wha 
tranſlated her Diſcourſes concerning the 
love of Gd in a letter to the author 
republigue des lestret, 
printed in thoſe Nouvelles for Feb. 
1705, art. 2, ſays, That as ſhe ſat 
by Mr. Locke's bed · ſidę, the night 


© before he died, he exhorted her to 


regard this world only as a prepa- 
ration for a better. That ſhe de- 
« fired to fit up with him that night; 
but he would not permit her. 

« next day, as ſhe was reading The 
6 Pſalms low by him in his room, he 
« defired her to read aloud ; the did 
« ſo, and he appeared very attentive 
till the approach of death prevent · 


/ wrote 

Vina! the prion 
f it, only 3 y. 

ed up her 21 2 in the fame dee 


and pious manner, on 
and was buried in the church 


5: IL gués, an 
formidable. He — 
ſelf more to the Perſians, than to the 
Greeks ; and in favour of the. Per- 


ſans, though his Fe motive was 


to enrich himſ he committed a 
great many piracies the iſles in 
his neighbourhood. He was a man 


who kept no other 1— oh with the 
Nurſe of his beſt friends, than to en- 
rich himſelf. at their expence. He 
obſerving, that the Lycians took 
reat delight in wearing long hair, 
laid a kind of tax upon it. His 
conduct being ſometimes contrary to 
the intereſt of the Perſian court, it 
drew a great many troubles upon 
him from that quarter. He had 4 
hand in the war of the confe- 
erates, as they called it, which be- 
gun in the 105th Olympiad, between 
the Athenians, on one fide, and the 
people of Rhodes, Chios, Cos, and 
yzantium on the other. It "oy — 
Who 8 this lea 
Athenians. —— exploits _ 
his, during. *. _ he ; d the 
democratic government- of 
into an ariſtocracy. He was very may: 
nificent in his. buildings. 5 
at Halicarnaſſeus, built of 
cruſted with poliſhed marble, .was 
ftanding in Pliny's days, May's 
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died in the laſt y. of the 106th Olym- 
tad. His wite, Artemiſia, built for 
im a magnificent tomb. See Ak- 
TEMISIA. 

MARCUS Tullius Cicero, was by 
his mother Helvia deſcended from a 
houſe of note, by his father uncer- 
tain, ſome making him a Fuller, 
others of the family of Tullias At- 
ticus, king of the Volſci. The name 
of Cicero coming from the figure of 
a vetch on the noſe of his anceſtors 
or of his own, he was perſuaded to 
change it; but he replied, he would 
make that name more glorious than 
thoſe of the Scauri and Catulli, It 
is ſaid his mother felt no pain in 
the delivery of him, that a dæmon 
or phantaſm appeared to his nurſe, 
and foretold her, that the child at 
her breaſt ſhould hereafter be bene- 
ficial to his country. And he ſpeedily 
gave pregnant promiſes of the pre- 

iction; for on his application to his 
book, he ſoon excelled all the boys 
that were his ſchool-fellows, ſo that 
men of great gravity came to the 
ſchool, to obſerve and admire the 
pregnancy of his wit ; capable of all 
ſciences, he chiefly diſcovered a pro- 
penſity to poetry, publiſhing a poem 
when a boy, that 1s yet extant, and 
called Pontius, or Pontius Glaucus. 
He made an uncommon progreſs in 
rhetoric and eloquence. The credit 
of his poetry is loſt in the ſuperior 
reputation of his ſucceſſors in that 
art. He heard Philo in philoſophy, 
and applied to Mutius Sczvola in the 
ſtate affairs, and the knowlege of the 
law ; but to avoid the trouble of a 
factious time, he retired to his ſtudies, 
and a learned but private converſa- 
tion, *till Sylla had uſurped the com- 
monwealth, and matters found a ſort 
of ſettlement under him. About this 
time Sylla, by Cry ſogonus his eman: 
cipated ſlave, proſecuted Sextus Ro- 
ſcius Amerinus, for parricide, and 
when all the elder patrons-or advo- 
Cates had refuſed to defend him, Ci- 
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cero undertook the cauſe, and argued 
it with that eloquence and intrepidity, 
that Roſcius was acquitted, But be- 
ing ſenſible that the applauſe he 
gained by this, raiſed Sylla's hatred, 
he travelled into Greece, and retired 
to Athens, as he pretended, for the 
ſake of his health. Here he applied 
himſelf entirely ro the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy, and made ſuch a progreſs 
as gained him univerſal applauſe. 
The news of Sylla's death, the re- 
covery of his health, and the per- 
ſuaſion of a friend prevailed with 
him to return to Rome. The Py- 
thian oracle, who declared that he 
ſhould arrive at glory, by making 
his own judgment the guide of his 
actions, not the opinion of the peo- 
ple, madè him negligent of public 
affairs, and the concerns of the bar; 
but being overcome by the importu- 
nity of his father and friends, he at 
once ſhone out the greateſt orator of 
his time, though he was obliged to 
Roſcius the comedian, and Æſopus 
the tragedian, for the well-forming of 
his action, which afterwards was fo 
excellent, that it did not a little con- 
tribute to the perſuaſiveneſs of his 
diſcourſes. Being queſtor of Sicily 
(in a great ſcarcity of corn in Rome) 
he relieved the wants of the city, bv 
obliging the Sicilians to vend all 
their ſtock in Rome. Which with 
the adminiſtration of his power with 
care, juſtice, clemency, and general 
ſatisfation, made him imagine that he 
had eſtabliſhed an univerſal character ; 
ſo that meeting an acquaintance of 
his in Campania, he aſked him what 
the people ſaid of his actions in 
Rome ? Why, replied the other, 
« Where haſt thou been all this 
© while?” This checked his vain- 
glory, and abated his luſt. of public 
applauſe in ſome meaſure, though it 
never extinguiſhed his love of hear- 
ing himſelf praiſed. He was ſo in- 
duſtrious to obtain the qualities ne · 
ceſſary for a ſtateſman, that he not 
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only knew the names, but the places 
of abode, the lands and country ſeats 
that the principal citizens enjoyed. 
The Sicilians made choice of him 
for their advocate againſt Verres, 
whom having caſt and fined, the 
people of Sicily made him great pre- 
ſents when he was ædile, which he 
turned to the public, not to his own 
private account, He carried the 


prætorſhip from all the candidates 


that ſtood with him, and diſcharged 
it with honour and applauſe; and 
when he ſtood ſor conſulſhip, both 
the nobility and commons joined in 
his election. Among other things 
that he did in his conſulſhip, the diſ- 
covery of the conſpiracy of Catiline, 
and the quaſhing of it by the pu- 
niſhment of the conſpirators, was 
the moiſt conſiderable, for which he 
had the tile of Father of his coun- 
try, and was called the Saviour and 
Founder of the city. For by the diſ- 
appointment of this plot, he deliver- 
ed his country from deſolation by fire 
and ſword, whence he derived great 
authority in the ſtate, and with the 
people. "Though he praiſed himſelf, 
yet he was far from envying others, be- 
ing very liberal in commending both 
the ancients, and his cotemporaries, 
Gr. and Latin. Cæſar being one of the 
prætors, and Metellus and Beſtia, two 
of the tribunes, did him all the in- 
dignities they could, by hindering 
him from ſpeaking his orations at 
the ſurrender of his conſulſhip, and 
would have affronted him more, if 
Cato, one of the tribunes, had not 
ſtood by him, and prevented their 
attempts. His ſharp reflections, re- 
partees, and jeſts upon the people, 
had made him ſome enemies, but 
none could hurt him till the faction 
of Clcdias prevailed. Clodius had 
been of Cicero's party, and very 
uſeful to him in the conſpiracy of 
Catiline ; but upon his 3 
an accuſation againſt him, for putting 
Lentules and Cethegus tc death ille- 
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Ily, Cicero put on mournin 
upplicated the people; an 


aud 
with 
him joined almoſt all the equeſtrian 
order, 20,000 young gentlemen ap- 
pearing for and with him in mourn- 
ing; Clodius at the head of a ſcan- 
dalous rabble abuſing him, and throw- 


ing flones at him. The ſenate them- 
ſelves met to paſs a decree that the 
people ſhould put on mourning, 
as in a time of public calamity, but 
were hindered by the conſuls. At 
laſt, by the advice of his friends, 
Cicero went out of Rome, guarded 
by them, about midnight, and paſſed 
through Lucania on foot, deſignin 
for Sicily. Clodius no ſooner beard 
of his flight, but he publiſhed a de- 
cree of exile, interdicting him fire 
and water, and prohibiting any with- 
in goo miles of Rome to receive him 
into their houſes. He paſſed at laſt 
by ſea to Dyrrhachium, and ſo into 
Greece. This factious tribune hav- 
ing thus driven Cicero out of Italy, 
burnt his villas and city houſe, build- 
ing in its place a temple to liberty, 
and expoſed his goods to ſale ; and 
not contented with theſe outrages, 
he fell upon Pompey, who'now re- 
pented that he had deſerted Cicero fo 
ungratefully, and therefore applied 
his utmoſt intereſt to have him re- 
called from baniſhment. Annius 
Milo, one of the tribunes, Joining 
with him, they quaſhed Clodius, an 
paſſed a decree of the ſenate and of 
the people for recalling him, it bein 
the moſt unanimous of any they 
ever paſſed. His villas and houſe 
were rebuilt at the public og 
and he was reſtored 16 months 
he was ſent into exile. Cicero after 
this goes to the capitol, and deſtroys 
the tribunitian records of the acts 
paſſed in the tribuneſhip of Cledius, 
as being againſt the law, ſince he was 
of the patrician order. Soon after 
Milo kills Clodius, and being to be 
tried for it, choſe Cicero tor his 
advocate, who, affrighted at the 
forum's 
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forum's _ ſurrounded with arms, 
Milo himſelf encouraged him. He 
was found guilty, but his appearing 
ſo confident, and without mourning, 
was one of the principal cauſes of 
his condemnation. e was after 
this made one of the angus and 
having Cilicia by lot, he failed thi- 
ther with a competent force, and 
governed with clemency and mode- 
ration, and among other actions 
which gained him applauſe, he drove 
out the bands of robbers who infeſted 
the mountain Amanus, for which 
his ſoldiers ſaluted him Imperator. 
The republic being at length chang- 
ed into a monarchy, Cicero applied 
himſelf wholly to philoſophy, pub- 
liſhing many philoſophical dialogues, 
and finding out Latin terms of art 
for thoſe of the Greeks. He ſpent 
all his time at his villa near Tuſcu- 
lum, ſeldom going to town, unleſs 
to pay his court to Cæſar, whoſe ho- 
nours he was the firſt that voted for, 


.coining always new compliments and 


praiſes of his perſon and actions. He 


had a deſign of writing the hiſtory 


of his country, intermingling the af- 
fairs of Greece both and fabu- 
lous ; but was prevented by public and 
domeſtic troubles. Terentia his wife 
had not only neglected him, and never 
came near him at Brunduſium, but 
had not furniſhed his daughter with 
neceſſary expences for her journey to 
him, had left him an empty houſe, 
and ran him very much in debt ; for 
which conſiderations he put her away. 
Cicero not long after married a 
beautiful young lady with a great 
fortune, which relieved him from the 
importunity of his creditors. This 
was ſoon ſucceeded by the loſs of his 
— in childbed, which produc- 
ed ſo great a grief in him, that all 
his philoſophical friends applied to 
remove his ſorrow, and adminiſter 
comfort to him. He was not con- 
cerned in the conſpiracy againſt Ju- 
lius Cæſar, though he was ſo great a 
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confidant with Brutus, his old age 
and timorous temper deterring them 
from admitting him into the ſecret. 
After the aſſaſſination, he propoſed 
in the ſenate an act of oblivion, and 
that provinces ſhould be allotted to 
Brutus and Caffius ; but Anthony be- 
ing conſul, and burying Cæſar, made 
ſuch a ſpeech to the people, and fo 
touched their compaſſion, by ſhewing 
them the bloody garments of Czſar, 
that they mutinied, and ran to the 
houſes of the conſpirators, who be- 
mg; Cos Anthony was ſo elated, as 
to behave himſelf as if he had thoughts 
of aſſuming the government ; he was 
therefore uneaſy at Cicero, whom he 
looked upon as a friend to Brutus, 
and liberty. Octavius coming to 
Rome from Apollonia, and. fallin 
out with Anthony about monies left 
him by Julius, he applied himſelf to 
Cicero upon this occaſion, whoeſpouſ- 
ed his cauſe againſt Anthony, and he 
inſinuated himſelf ſo far into young 
Cæſar, that he called him father. 
The power of Cicero being now at 
the higheſt, he had driven Anthon 
out of Rome; but Octavius ſoon af- 
ter unites with Anthony and Lepidus, 
and by a proſcription he, moſt bar- 
barouſly and ungratefully gave up 
Cicero to Anthony, though it is ſaid 
he contended 3 days to preſerve him. 
Cicero hears of his proſcription at 
his houſe near Tuſculum, his brother 
Quintus being with him ; in their lit- 
ters they immediately made for a 
country houſe of Cicero's, near the 
ſea, called Aſtura; but proviſions 
being ſhort, it was agreed that Quin- 
tus ſhould go back for neceſſaries, 
and Cicero go on. Quintus, a few 
days after, betrayed by his ſervants, 
was ſlain; and Cicero being carri 
to Aſtura, and finding a veſſel ready, 
went immediately on board, and hav- 
ing ſailed as far as Circium, he went 
on ſhore, and travelled a little way 
toward Rome; but he turned back 
to the ſea, and his ſervants carried 
Aa 2 him 
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kim to Capua by water; when ar- 


riving at his villa, his ſervants re- 
ſolved not to ſee him murdered, and 
for that purpoſe carried him away 

in in his litter. The aſſaſſins 
being come, and having broke open 
his doors and miſſed him, no body 
owned they knew any thing of him, 
till Philologus, the emancipated ſlave 
of Quintus, who was educated by 
Cicero in the liberal arts and ſciences, 
told Herennius the centurion, and 
Popilius the tribune, (whom Cicero 
had defended from an accuſation of 
Parricide) that he was gone down 
the ſhady road to the ſea. The tri- 
bune watching with the guard the 
place where he was to come out, Cicero 
perceived him running to the walks 
after him, and commanded his ſer- 
vants to ſet down the litter; ſo looking 
ſtedfaſtly on the murderer, all beſides 
covered their faces, whilſt Herennius 
cut off his head and hands, which he 
carried to Anthony, who received 
them with an inſulting ſmile, and 
ordered them to be faſtened over 
the roſtrum, where he had pronoun. 
ced his Philippics againſt him. The 
merit and character of Cicero are 
ſo tranſcendent, that all the learned 
men of antiquity have looked upon 
him as a prodigy. This great orator 
had the benefit and advantage of an 
excellent education, His parents 
having diſcovered a natural inclina- 
tion to ſtudy, took extraordinary care 
of him; but though at thoſe early 
years, when other children are not 
capable of applying themſelves to any 
thing, he ſhewed an extreme deſire to 
learn, yet his father thought it moſt 
adviſable to keep him back, rather 
than to puſh him on; at which Cicero 
ſeemed not a little diflatisfied and im- 
patient, eſpecially when he ſaw ſome 
of his companions ſtudy under one 
Plotius, a maſter then in repute. 
His father, however, was much to 
be commended in this reſtraint, well 
knowing that too early an appli» 
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cation to ſtudy, by endeavonring 
ripen - 


to 
the underſtanding before the 
ſeaſon, may weaken nature, but 


will never bring her to perfection. 
All the great men that came to Rome 
between the time of M. Scevol's 
conſulſhip, and the end of Sylla's 
diftatorſhip, were his "maſters, 18 
Phædrus whom he commends ſo much 


in his epiftles, and Philo the academic, 


whom he mentions in his book De 
natura deoram ; Molo, the Rhodian, 
whoſe eloquence was very celebrated, 
and under whom he fludied at two ſe- 
veral times; and a certain Sicilian 
called Diodotus, a t geometrician, 
of whom he in, rae} 4 and whom 
he ſpeaks of in his Tufculan queſtions. 
Thus at the age of 17 or 18 years, 
he had ran through, with incredible 
expedition, the almoſt infinite extent 
of all the ſciences which might be 
any way uſeful to him in making him- 
ſelf maſter of eloquence,” which he fo 
paſſionately affected. As ſoon as he 
had conquered the difficulties of the, 
Greek tongue, he applied himſelf to 
poetry, to which he had an early and 
Rrong inclination ; at 17 years of 
age, in order to accompliſh himſelf 
in geometry, he tranſlated the poem 
of Aratus, of which we have ſome 
conſiderable fragments till left. He 
tranſlated likewiſe not long after, 
Plato's Timeus, and his Protagoras, 
the Oeconomics of Xenophon, and ſeveral 
other pieces: Plutarch tells us, that 
from his very firſt years he diſcovered 
a genius peculiar for the ſciences, 
ſuch as Plato requires in the philoſo- 
pher he forms an idea of, who 

to be, ſays he, a lover of all kind of 
knowledge. It was after this man- 
ner Cicero ſpent his time till he — 
26 years of age, at which period 
began to ſpeak in public. All the 
moſt celebrated lawyers fearing to 
offend Sylla, had refuſed to undertake 
Roſcius's caſe, who was accuſed of 
parricide ; the ſucceſs of this action 
was the firſt ſtep to his future glory, 
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but it made too much noiſe not to be 


looked upon by Sylla with a jealous 
eye, and by Chryſogonus with me- 
ditated revenge; for this | 
who had made himſelf maſter of him 
that was maſter of the commonwealth, 
brought upon Cicero, by the ill offices 
he did him, a perſecution, which ended 
not till the dictator's death. Being 
forced to leave Rome, to avoid the 
ſtorm he ſaw ready to break upon 
him, he artfully ſpread abroad a rus 
mour that he did it upon the advice 
of his phyſicians, who told him travel 
would contribute to his health. He 
retired to Athens, where he applied 
himſclf again to the ſtudy of eloquence, 
and received ne inſtructions: in that 
art from a certain Syrian orator named 
Demetrius. This ardent deſire after 
knowledge, put him, in a little while 
aſter, upon travelling into Aſia, to be 
there inſtructed by the moſt famous 
men in every ſcience; among whom 
was Menippus of Caria, the beſt 
orator of his time, Æſchylus of Cny- 
dia, Dionyſius of Magneſia, Xeno- 


cles, Poſſidonius, and ſome others. 


About the ſame time he met with 
Apollonius Molo in Rhodes, who had 
formerly been his maſter in Italy, In 
this voyage he learnt aſtronomy, geo- 
metry, the old and new philoſophy, 
the theology of the heathen religion, 
the cuſtoms of Athens, and all the 
laws of Greece. He ſtudied the mo- 
rality of the ſtoics under Philo and 
Clitomachus. Antiochus, who in de- 
fiance to Carneades, oppoſed the new 
academics, inſtructed him in the 
opinions of the ancients, and Zeno 
and Phædrus taught him thoſe of 
Epicurus, which he has ſince ſo much 
condemned in his writings. The 
advantage that conſiſts in the agree- 
ableneſs of an orator's n, and of 
his dreſs, one would imagine to be 
very inconſiderable, and yet they are 
certainly of very great im nce. 
Cicero had the happineſs of a hand- 
ſome face, a. good voice, a pleaſing 
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addreſs, a commanding preſence, a 

a genteel agreeableneſs in all 3 
Plutarch aſſures us, that he was ſo 
amiable in his tender years, that the 
fathers of thoſe he ſtudied with took a 
delight in ſeeing him at ſchool. He 
was very decent in his eloaths, and 
very polite in his. dreſs, even to af- 
ſectation. He. loved perſumes, and 
a genteel table, and as he was very 
pleaſant in converſatian, he delighted 
in entertainments, and was always 
very agreeable comp with his 
ads. His 4 aged fine and 
delicate, and he managed all his bu- 
ſineſs with ſuch an addreſs, that in 
the moſt ſerious conſultations he would 
frequently mingle ſo much of light 
converſation as was enough to refreſh 
the mind, without diverting it from 
what it was intent upon. This is the 
proper character of that Urbazity of 
which he gives us the precepts in his 
treatiſe. De oratare. And though ir be 
ſomewhat difficult at this diſtance, to 
judge of the wit he there propoſes 
for our imitation, in ſeveral examples 
of the fine turn of words, yet it is 
certain that he was very good at 
it himſelf, ſince Cato, as grave 
and as much a ſtoic as he was, 
after having heard Cicero ridicule the 
morality. of the ſtoics, in that oration 
of his for his friend Murzna, could 
not forbear laughing, and ſaying, 
« I muſt needs conkels we havea v 

« pleaſant conſul.” Cicero was libra), 
and that even to exceſs, but he took 
not ſo much care in laying out his 
money upon things that made a great 
noiſe in the wor All his expences 
were great, and upon noble accounts, 
and proceeded more from his temper 
and diſpoſition, than from any poli- 
tic deſign he had in them. is 
reckoned to have had 18 country 
ſeats, all very magnificent, ſtately 
built, and ſplendidly furniſned; in- 
deed he was not maſter of ſo many 
woe the Talcaan, te fande 
were the T 0, th | 
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that at Cajetta, that at Arpinas, 
the Pompeian, and that near Cumes. 
Never was any perſon born in a 
more happy time for eloquence 
than Cicero; he came into the world 
when the Roman empire was in its 
flouriſhing ſtate, when all _— 
was come to its . and in an 
age the moſt refined and poliſhed that 
ever was, Nature with adorn- 
ing his body with all thoſe graces that 
could make him lovely, and with fur- 
niſhing his mind with all thoſe natural 
qualities that were proper to render 
him an extraordmary perſon. He had 
a certain ſprightlineſs of wit, a peculiar 
grace, which gave an embelliſhment to 
all he ſaid, ſo that whatever was the 

rodu@ of his imagination and fancy, 
be gave it a fine turn, and made it 
appear in the moſt agreeable colours. 
Never any one had the talent of wri- 
ting ſo judiciouſly, and ſo agreeably 
at the ſame time; never any one yet 
had the art of mixing ſo much good 
ſenſe, and ſo much real wit together. 
After all, the principal perfection of 
his eloquence was his admirable 
talent of affecting the heart upon pa- 
thetic ſubjects, by that wonderful art 
of moving the paſſions, the ground 
and foundation of which he had from 
nature, and which he ſo well im- 
proved by a conſtant ſtudy of Ariſtotle's 
rhetoric, Cicero was maſter of this 
commanding eloquence in ſo eminent 
a degree, that in caſes of importance, 
when ſeveral orators were to plead, he 
had always thoſe parts aſſigned him in 
which he might be moſt pathetical, 
becauſe he had greater ſucceſs in that 
kind than all others of his profeſſion. 
It was his ſovereign perfection to be 
moving, and to make impreſſions upon 
the minds of his judges by the turns 
of his eloquence. And in this he had 
that wonderful ſucceſs, that ſometimes 
he would force ſighs and tears from 
all that ſtood round the bar. His ar- 
riving to this height of perfection is 
principally owing to the qualities of 
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his natural temper and diſpoſition 

for he had a * tender foul, and l 
ſoft paſſionate air. The graces of his 
delivery and pronunciation gave him 
a very eaſy admittance into the hearts 
of his audience, who finding them- 
ſelves ſurpriſed by ſo many charms, 
had not the power to make reſiſtance. 
But to all theſe natural beauties, he 


; likewiſe added an infinite number of 


artificial ones, which he diſplayed 
throughout his whole diſcourſe by an 
eloquence embelliſhed with all the 
figures and ornaments of ſpeech. And 
yet his metaphors are neither too 
dazling, nor too hard ; his diſcourſes 
run eaſy and natural, neither forced 
nor far-fetched, his figures are ranged 
and diſpoſed in their proper places, 
His thoughts are great, and it is hard 
to determine whether he was more 
happy in chuſing than expreſſin 
them. It would be impoſſible in this 
deſign to tranſcribe the opinions of 
all the men of learning, upon the 
eloquence and character of this ad- 
mirable orator. julius Cæſar, as 
Quintilian relates, ſays, that Cicero 
triumphed oftener by virtue of his 
eloquence, than all the reſt of the 
Romans by their arms. Quintilian, 
among many other commendations of 
his, with which his books are full, 
declares, that this great man was a 
gift from heaven, in whom eloquence 
took a delight to diſplay all its power, 
and to unfold all its riches, and that 
it was a ſhame not to yield when he 
perſuaded. The more valuable and 
eſteemed editions of Cicero's works, 
are as follows. Apud Juntam Ven. 
1537, 4 vol. Ap. R. Stephan, Par. 
1539, 2 vol. Ap. Car. Stephan, Par, 
1555, 2vol. Ap. Aldum, Ven. 1582, 
4 vol. Cum notis varior. et J. Ver- 
burgii, Amſt. 1724, fol. 4to, 8%. A 
Jac. Olivet, 9 vol. 4to. A Grævio, 
Daviſio, &c. 19 vol. 8?. 


MAYNWARING (Arthur eſq.) 
b. at Ightfield, in the y. 1668, and 
educated at Shrewſbury. At about 
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17 y. of age, was removed to Chriſt's 


church in Oxford, under the tuition 


of Mr. George Smalridge, after- 
wards biſhop of Briſtol. After he 
removed from Oxford, he went into 


Cheſhire, where he lived ſeveral y. 


with his uncle, Mr Francis Chol- 
mondley, a gentleman of great inte- 
grity and honour ; but by a political 
prejudice, very averſe to the govern- 
ment of William III, to whom he 
refuſed to take the oaths, and in- 
{tilled anti-revolution principles into 
his nephew, who embraced them 
warmly ; and on his firſt entry into 
life, reduced to practice what he 
held in ſpeculation. He wrote ſe- 
veral pieces in favour of James the 
IId's party; among which was a pa- 
negyric on that king. He wrote ano- 
ther entitled The king of hearts, to 
ridicule lord Delamere's entry into 
London, at his firſt coming to town 
after the revolution. This poem 
was ſaid to have been Dryden's, who 
was charged with it by Mr. Tonſon; 
but he diſowned it, and told him it 
was written by an ingenious young 
named Maynwaring, 
then about 22 y. of age. When our 
author was introduced to the ac- 
qaintance of the d. of Somerſet, and 
the earls of Dorſet, and Burlington, 
he began to entertain (ſays Oldmix- 
on) very different notions of poli- 
tics : whether from the force of thoſe 
noblemen ; or, from a deſire of pre- 
ferment, which he plainly ſaw lay 
now upon the revolution intereſt, 
cannot be determined; but he eſpouſ- 
ed the whig miniſtry, as zealouſly 
as he had formerly ſtruggled for the 
exiled monarch. Our author ſtudi- 
ed the law till he was 2g or 26 y. old, 
about which time his father died, and 
left him an eſtate of near 800l. a 
year, but ſo incumbered, that the 
intereſt money amounted to almoſt 
as much as the revenue. Upon the 
concluſion of the peace at Ryſwick, 
he went to Paris, where he became 
acquainted with monſieur Boileau, 
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who invited him to his country houſe, 
entertained him very elegantly, and 
ſpoke much to him of the Engliſh 
poetry, but all by way of enquiry ; 
tor he affected to be as ignorant of 
the Engliſh muſe, as if our nation 
had been as barbarous as the Lap- 
landers. Upon his arrival in Eng- 
land, from France, he was made one 
of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, 
in which poſt he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his ſkill and fidelity. Mr. 
Maynwaring was admitted a member 
of the Kit-Kat club, and was conſi- 
dered as one of the chief ornaments 
of it, by his pleaſantry and wit. In 
the beginning of q. Anne's reign, 
lord treaſurer Godolphin engaged 
Mr. Donne to quit the office of au- 
ditor of the impreſts, his lordſhip 
paying ſeveral thouſand pounds for 
is doing it, and never let Mr. 
Maynwaring know what he was do- 
ing for him, till he made him a pre- 
ſent of a patent for that office, worth 
about 2000l. a year in time of buſi- 
neſs. In the parliament which met 
1705, our author was choſen a bur- 
ſs for Preſton in Lancaſhire. He 
ad a conſiderable ſhare in The Med- 
ley, and was author of ſeveral other 
pieces. He died at St. Alban's, No- 
vember 13, 1712, having ſome time 
before made his will; in which he 
left Mrs. Oldfield, the celebrated ac- 
treſs, his executrix, by whom he had 
a ſon, named Arthur Maynwaring. 
He divided his eſtate pretty equally 
between that child, Mrs. Oldfield, 
and his ſiſter. Mr. Oldmixon tells us, 
that Mr. Maynwaring Joved this ac- 
treſs for ꝙ or 10 y. before his death, 
with the ſtrongeſt paſſion : it was in 
me meaſure owing to his inſtructi- 
ons that ſhe became fo finiſhed a 
player; for he underſtood the action 
of the ſtage as well as any man, and 
took great pleaſure to ſee her excel 
in it. He wrote ſeveral prologues 


and epilogues for her, and would al- 
ways hear her rehearſe them in pri- 
vate, before ſhe ſpoke them on the 

| ſtage, 
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ſage. His friends of both ſexes 
quarrelled with him for his attach- 
ment to her, and ſo much reſented it, 
that Mrs. Oldfield frequently remon- 
ftrated to him, that it was for his ho- 
nour and intereſt to break off the in- 
trigue : which frankneſs and friend- 
ſhip of hers, did, as he often con- 
feſſed, but engage him the more firm- 
Iy; and all his friends at laſt gave 
over importuning him to Ak, ay 
as ſhe gained more and more upon 
him. In honour of our author, Mr. 
Oldmixon obſerves, that he had an 
abhorrence of thoſe that ſwore or 
talked profanely in converſation. 
He looked upon it as a poor pretence 
to wit, and never excuſed it in him- 
ſelf or others. Maynwaring was a 
2 of genius, and appears to 
ve been a good - natured honeſt 
man. 0 
MAITLAND (John) d. of Lau- 
derdale, was deſcended of the anc. 
family of Maitland, and lords of 
Thirleſtane in the kingdom of Scot- 
land, of which his grandfather was 
created a baron, as his father after- 
wards was viſcount Maitland, and 
earl of Lauderdale, by k. James J. 
Upon the breaking out of the wars 
in Scotland, in the ieign of Charles J. 
J, he was a zealous covenanter; and 
in Jan. 1644-5, one of the commiſ- 
ſioners at the treaty of Uxbridge ; 
during which, upon the death of his 
father, he ſucceeded to his titles and 
eſtate, and in which he was very ac- 
tive; but being, ſays lord Claren- 
« don, a young man not accuſtomed 
to an orderly and decent way of 
« ſpeaking, and havitg no gracious 
« pronunciation, and full of paſſion, 
© he made every thing much more 
« difficult that it was beſore.” In 
Apr. 1644, he came with the carl of 
Dumſerling to London, with a com- 
miſſion to join with the parliament 
commiſſioners, in perſuading the k. 
to ſign the covenant and propoſitions 
offered to him 3. and in the latter end 


MAI 
of the ſame year, he, in conjunction 
with the earl of Loudon, chancellor 
of Scotland, and the earl of Lane- 
rick, managed a private treaty with 
his majeſty at Hampton-court, which 
was ſigned by him on Dec. 26, at 
Cariſbrook caſtle ; in which, among 
other conceſſions, that were very re- 
markable, the k. engaged himſelf, 


to employ the Scots equally with the 


Engliſh in all foreign employments 
and negociations ; and that a 3d part 
of all the offices and places about 
the king, queen, and prince, ſhould 
be conferred upon perſons of that 
nation ; and that the king and prince, 
cr one of them, ſhould frequently 
refide in Scotland. In Aug. the year 
following, the earl of Lauderdale 
was ſent by the committee of eſtates 
of Scotland to the pr. of Wales, with 
a letter, in which, next to his father's 
reſtraint, they bewailed his highneſs's 
long abſence from that kingdom; and 
ſince their forces were again march 

into England, they deſired his pre- 
ſence to countenance their endeavours 
for religion, and his father's re- eſtab- 
liſnment. In 1649 he oppoſed with 
great vehemence the propoſitions 
made by the marquiſs of Montroſz 
to king Charles II; and in 1651 at- 
tended his majeſty in his expedition 
into England, but was taken priſo- 
ner after the battle of Worceſter in 
Sept. the ſame year, and confined in 
the Tower of London, Portland- 


_ caſtle, and other priſons, till March 


3, 1659-60, when he was releaſed 
from his impriſonment in Windſor- 
caſtle, Upon the reſtoration he was 
made ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, 
and perſuaded the k. to demoliſh the 
forts and citadels built by Cromwell 
in Scotland ; by which means he be- 
came very popular. He was like- 
wile very importunate with his ma- 
jeſty for his ſupporting preſbytery in 
that kingdom ; though his zeal in 
this reſpect, did not continue long. 
In 1669 he was appointed lord com- 

miſſioner 
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miſſioner for the k. in Scotland; whi- 
ther he was ſent with pomp. 
and ſplendor, to bring ſome 


extraordinary points, 9 
ly the union of the 2 ki z for 


which 282 5 ſpeech at 
the open iament at importan 
= * one ＋ lords, who had the manage. 


Edinburgh, on OR. 9, that year, in 
which he likewiſe recommended the 
preſervation of the church as eſtab- 
liſhed by law, and expreſſed a pro- 
digious zeal for epi government. 
And indeed the enlarging of the 
king's power and grandeur in that 
kingdom was much owing to the 
management of his lordſhip, who. 
had formerly been as much for de- 
preſſing, as he was now for exalting 
the prero 


the inconvenience, which they ſuffer. 
ed in that and the ſucceeding reign, 
For having there undertaken to make 


his majeſty's power abſolute and ar- 


bitrary, he ſtretched the power of 
the crown-to all kinds of exceſſes, 
and aſſumed to himſelf a fort of law- 


leſs — the exerciſe of 
which was ſuppoſed to be to 
him upon the large — — had 


made. In the proſecution of this de- 
ſign, being more apprehenſive of other 
men's officious interfering, than di- 
ſtruſtful of his own abilities, he took 
care to make himſelf ſole informer, . 
as well as his ſole ſecretary ; and by 
this means, not only the affairs of 
Scotland were determined in the court 
of England, without any notice taken 
of the king's council in Scotland, but 
ſtrict obſervation was alſo made of 
all Scots men, who came to the 
Engliſh court; and to- attempt an 
addreſs and acceſs to his majeſty, 
otherwiſe-than by his lordſhip's me- 
diation, was to hazard his 
reſentment. By theſe ways he gra- 
dually made himſelf almoſt the only 
ſignificant perſon of the whole Scots 
nation ; and in Scotland itſelf pro- 
cured ſo ſovereign an authority, 


ment 


gative ; and from the time, 
of his commiſſion the Scots dated all. 


affairs in England, and were 
ſtiled the Cabal; and 1672, was. 
made wok. of March, and duke 
e, and; knight of the 
Garter. But theſe. honours: did not 
protect him from the indignation of 
the houſe of commons ; by whom, 
in Nov. in the y. following, be was 
voted * a grievance, not fit ta be 
* truſted or employed in any office 
or place of , truſt.” And though 
his majeſty thought proper, June 25, 
1674, to create him a baron of Eng- 
land, by the title of baron of Pere. 
ham in Surry, and earl of Guildford; 
yet the houſe, of commons the next. 
year, preſented an addreſs to the k. 
to remove him from all his employ. 
ments, and from his majeſty's: pre- 
ſence and counſels for ever; which 
addreſs. was followed by another of 
the ſame kind, May, 1678, and by a 
3d, in May the y. following. He died. 
Aug. 24, 1682. By his firſt lady 
Anne, daughter and ca- heir of Alex- 
ander earl of Hume, in Scotland, he 
had one daughter, Mary; and by his. 
zd, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
earl of Dyſart, had no iſſue. He 
was, according to lord Clarendon, a 
man of parts and induſtry, but loved. 
pleaſures too much ; proud, ambi- 
tious, inſolent, imperious, flattering, 
and diflembling ; and had cou 
enough not to fail where it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſfary, and no umpedi- 
ment of honour to . him from 
doing a thing, that might gratify any 
of hy paſſions ; nor was his fiery. 
ſpirit capable of any moderation... 
Dr. Kennet likewiſe obſerves, that 
he. had neither morals, nor any re- 
putation or integrity; but was of an 
* 
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tmpetuous ſpirit, a promoter of 
arbitrary > ny 2 the un- 
derminer of epiſcopacy in Scotland, 

laying it on a new foundation, the 
pleaſure of the k. Bp. Burnet's cha- 
racter of him is as follows; he made 


4 very ill appearance, and his whole 


manner was rough, and boiſterous, 
and very unfit for a court. He was 
very learned not only in Latin, of 
which he was a maſter, but in Greek 
and Hebrew. He had read a great 
deal in divinity, and almoſt all the 
hiſtorians ancient and modern; ſo 
that he had great materials. He had 
with theſe, an extraordinary memory, 
and a copious but unpoliſhed expreſ- 
fion, He had a violence of paſſion, 
that carried him often to fits like 
madneſs, in which he had no tem- 
per. If he took a thing wrong, it 
was a vain thing to ſtudy to convince 
him ; that would rather provoke him 
to ſwear he would never be of ano- 
ther mind : he was to be let alone; 
and perhaps he would have forgot 
what he had ſaid, and come about of 
His own accord. He was a very cold 
friend, but a very violent enemy. 
He ſeemed at firſt to deſpiſe wealth ; 
but he delivered himſelf up afterwards 
to luxury and ſenſuality ; and by that 
means run into a vaſt expence, and 
ſtuck at nothing, that was neceſſary 
to ſupport it. In his long impriſon- 
ment he had great impreſſions of re- 
ligion on his mind; but he wore theſe 
out ſo entirely, that ſcarce any trace of 
them was left, He was in his prin- 
ciples auch againſt popery and arbi- 
trary government ; and yet by a fatal 
train of paſſions and intereſts, he 
made way for the former, and had 
almoſt eſtabliſhed the latter. And 
whereas ſome by a ſmooth deport- 
ment made the firſt beginnings of ty- 
ranny leſs diſcernible and unexcep- 
tionable ; he, by the fury of his be- 
haviour, heightened the ſeverity of 
his miniſtry, which was more like the 


cruelty of an inquiſition, than the le- 
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gality of juſtice. With all this, he 
was a preſbyterian, and retained his 
averſion to k. Charles I, and his party, 
to his death. The d. of Buckingham 
uſed to call him a man of a blunder- 
ing underſtanding. 

LTON (John) deſcended of an 
ancient family of that name at Mil- 
ton, near Abmgdon in Oxfordſhire, 
was ſon of Mr. John Milton, a ſcri- 
vener, and b. at his father's houſe in 
Bread-ſtreet, London, Dec. q, 1608. 
He was educated under a domeſtic 
tutor, and likewiſe at St. Paul's ſchool, 
under Mr. Alexander Gill, where he 
made an uncommon progreſs in learn- 
ing by his admirable genius and in- 
defatigable application ; for from his 
12th year he — ſat up half 
the night at his ſtudies ; and this, with 
his frequent head-achs, was the firſt 
occaſion of impairing his fight. On 
Feb. 12, 1624-5 he was admitted a 

nſioner of Chriſt's college in Cam- 
bridge, under the tuition of Mr. Wil. 
liam Chapel, afterwards lord biſhop 
of Roſs in Ireland ; and even before 
that time had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by ſeveral Latin and Engliſh poems, 
as he did afterwards, while he con- 
tinued at the univerſity. In 1628 he 
took the degree of bachelor of arts ; 
and in the 23d y. of his age wrote 
a letter to his friend, who had im- 
portuned him to enter into holy or- 
ders ; of which there are 2 draughts 
in his own hand-writing among his 
manuſcripts in Trinity college libra- 
ry at Cambridge. After he had 
taken the degree of maſter of arts, 
which was in 1632, he left the uni- 
verſity ; and for the ſpace of 5 years 
lived with his father and mother, at 
their houſe at Horton near Colebrook 
in Buckinghamſhire, whither his fa- 
ther, having raiſed a competent eſtate, 
had retired from buſineſs, In 1634 
he wrote his Maſe performed before the 
lord preſid. of Wales at Ludlow-caſtle. 
Upon the death of his mother, he 
obtained leave of his father Mr 
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and accordingly ſet out for France children, and that there be mutual cm- 
about Apr. 1638. At Paris he was ent. However, upon his wife's ſfub- 


introduced to the celebrated Hugo 


Grotius ; and from thence went to 


Florence, Sienna, Rome, and Na- 
ples ; in all which places he was en- 
tertained with the utmoſt civility and 
reſpe& by perſons of the moſt emi- 
nent quality and learning ; and was 
preparing to paſs over into Sicily and 
Greece, when he was diverted from 
that reſolution by the melancholy ac- 
count of the confuſions in England, 
which afterwards broke out into a ci- 
vil war. Eſteeming it an unworthy 
thing for him to be taking his plea- 


ſure in foreign parts, while his coun-. 


trymen were contending for liberty 
at home, he returned to England, 
after 15 months abſence, about the 
time of the king's ſecond expedition 
againſt the Scots, and hired a lodg- 
ing in St. Bride's church- yard in 
Fleet-ſtreet, where he undertook the 
inſtruction of his ſiſter's 2 ſons, Ed - 
ward and John Philips. He did not 
continue long here, but took a large 
and commodious garden-houſe in Al- 
derſgate- ſtreet; in which he lived ſe- 
— years, and applied himſelf to 
the education of the ſons of ſeveral 
of his friends, according to a plan of 
his own. In 1641 he publiſhed 5 
tracts relating to church government; 
and, 1643, married Mary, the daugh- 
ter of Richard Powel of Foreft-hil 
in Oxfordſhire, eſq. who not long 
after viſiting her father in the coun- 
try, and refuſing to return home up. 
on her huſband's repeated meſſages 
and letters, he ſeemed reſolved to 
marry another wife, and publiſhed 4 
pieces upon the ſubje& of divorce, 
in which he maintained this poſition, 
that Indiſpoſition, unfitneſi, or contra- 
riety of mind, ariſing from cauſe in nature 
unchangeable, hindering and ever likely 


to hinder the main benefits of conjugal James 


ſociety, which are ſolace and peace, is 
a greater reaſon of divorce, than natu- 


ral frigidity ; eſpecially if there be no 


miſſion, he took her home again, 
and even entertained her father, and 
ſeveral of her brothers and ſiſters, 
in his houſe, till after his own father's 
death, which was in 1647. About 
the year 1644 he wrote a little tract 
upon education ; and in Nov. the 
ſame year publiſhed his Areopagitica ; 
and the year following his juvenile 
poems were printed at London. 
About this time it was intended to 
make him adjutant - general in fir 
William Waller's army ; but the mo- 
delling of the army defeated that de- 
ſign. Soon after the march of Fair- 
fax and Cromwell with the whole 
army through the city, in order to” 
— the inſurrection, which Brown 
and Maſſey were endeavouring to 
raiſe againſt the army's proceedings, 
he left his great houſe in Alderſgate- 
ſtreet for a ſmall one in High-Hol- 
born, which opened into Lincoln's 
inn-fields ; where he proſecuted” his 
ſtudies till after the king's trial and 
death, when he publiſhed his Tenure 
of kings and magiſtrates ; his Ohr- 
vations on the articles of peace, be- 
teveen James earl of Ormond, for 4 
Charles I, on the one hand, and the Iriſh 
rebels and papiſts on the other; and his- 
EIKONOKAAETHE. He was now 
taken into the ſervice of the com- 
monwealth, and made Latin ſecreta- 
ry to the council of ſtate, who re- 
ſolved neither to write to others 
abroad, nor to receive any anſwer, 
except in the Latin tongue, which 
was common to them all, In 1651 he 


publiſhed his Pro Populo Anglicans de- 


fenfio ; for which he was rewarded by 


the commonwealth with a preſent of 
a thouſand pounds, He ſoon- after 
ſettled in Petty-France in Weſtmin- 
ſter, in an houſe opening into St. 
s Park ; where he remained 
till within a few weeks of the Reſto- 
ration. By his firſt wife he had four 
children, but ſhe dying in * 
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of the fourth, 1652, he married Ca- 
tharine, the daughter of captain 
Woodcock of Hackney, by whom 
he had one hter, who with. the 
mother did not long ſurvive the birth. 
This 2d iage was about 2 or 


- 
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during the plague at London, 166 
when he. retired with his family — 
St. Giles, Chalfont, in Buckingham- 
ſhire, at which time his Paradiſe loft. 
was finiſhed, though not printed till 
1667. In 1670 he publiſhed The hi- 


q. after his being wholly deprived of. flory. of Britain; the year following, 


fight ; for by reaſon of his inceſſant 

ſtudies, and the head-ach, to which 
he was ſubje& from his youth, and 
his perpetual 1 
his, eyes had been. decaying for 12 
y. before. In 1654 he publiſhed his 
Defenfio ſecunda, and the year follow- 
ing, his Defenſio pro ſe. Being now: 
at eaſe from ſtate. adverſaries and pub- 
lic conteſts, he had leiſure again to 
continue his own ſtudies and private 
deſigns, particularly his Hifory of 
Britain, and his new Theſaurus linguæ 
Latinæ, which was afterwards made 
uſe of by the editors of The Cam- 
bridge dictionary. In 1659 he pub- 
liſhed his Treati/e of the civil power in 
 ecclefiaftical cauſes, and his Conſidera- 
tions touching the lilelieſt means to remove 
turelings out of the church. Upon the 
diſſolution of the parliament by the 
army, after Richard Cromwell had re- 
ed the protectorſhip, Milton wrote 

a letter upon the model of a common- 
wealth, and another piece upon the 
ſame ſubject; and, in Feb. 1659-60 
publiſhed his Ready and eaſy way to 
eflabliſp a free commonwealth ; and ſoon 
after that, his Brief notes upon à late 
ſermon, entitled, the fear of God and 
the-king. Juſt before the Reſtoration 
he. was removed from his office. of 
Latin ſecretary, and concealed him- 
ſelf till the act of oblivion came 
forth; when, being ſecured by his 
„ he ap again in pub- 

ic, and took a houſe in Jewin-ſtreet 

near Cripplegate, where he married 
his zd wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Minſhul of Cheſhire, by whom 
he had no children. Soon after, he 
removed to an houſe in the Artillery- 
walk, leading to Bunhill- fields, where 
de continued till his death, except 


with phyfic, & 


his Paradiſe. regained, and, 
Agoniſtes.; in 1672, his Logic; and the 
next year, his. Diſcour/e\of true religion, 
Tc. He died at his houſe by Bun- 
hill. fields, Nov. 15, 1674, and was 
interred near the body of his father, 
in the chancel of the church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate. His perſon was 
very advantageous ; his. ſtature did 
not exceed the middle-fize ; his limbs 
well proportioned, nervous, and ac- 
tive; ſerviceable in all reſpects to his 
exerciſing the ſword, in which he 
much delighted, and wanted neither 
{kill nor courage to reſent an affront 
from men of the moſt athletic con- 
ſtitutions. In his diet he was abſte- 
mious ; not delicate in the choice of 
his diſhes ; and ſtrong * of all 
kinds were his averſion. His deport- 
ment was erect, open, and affable; 
his converſation cheerful, eaſy, and. 
inſtructive; his wit on all occaſions 
at command, facetious, grave, or ſa- 
tirical, as the ſubject required; his 
judgment juſt and penetrating ; his 
apprehenſion quick ; his memory te- 
nacious of what he read; his read. 
ing only not ſo extenſive as his 
genius was univerſal, He ever ex- 
preſſed the moſt! profound reverence 
of the Deity; and would ſay to his 
friends, that the divine properties of 
neſs, juſtice, and mercy, were 

e adequate rules of human actions, 
nor leſs the object of imitation for 
private —_—_— than of admira- 
tion or reſpect for their own excel- 
lence and perfection. 

MITCHEL (Sir David) was de- 
ſcended from a very worthy family-in 
Scotland, though of ſmall fortune, 
and. at the age of 16, was put out 
apprentice to the maſter of 3 
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veſſel, who lived at Leith ; with him 
Mr. Mitchel continued 7 years, and 
afterwards ſerved as 'a mate aboard 
ſeveral other ſhips, eſpecially in nor- 
thern voyages; by which he not only 
acquired great kill as a feaman, but 
alſo attained moſt modern z 
which, with his ſuperior knowledge 
of the mathematics, and other gen- 


teel — recommended 
him to the of his officers, after 
he had been preſſed to fea in the 
Dutch ſervice. At the revolution he 
was made a captain, being remarkable 
for his great Hill in maritime affairs, 
and known to be firmly attached to 
that government, he was very ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed and promoted; ſo that 
in the year 1693, he commanded the 
ſquadron that convoyed the king to 
Holland, and having by this means 
an opportunity of converſing freely 
and frequently with his majeſty, be- 
came much in his favour, ſo that in 
the next promotion he was made rear- 
admiral of the blue; and not lon 
after appointed one of the 
his majeſtyꝰs bed chamber. In 1694 
fir David Mitchell, being then a 
knight, and rear- admiral of the Red, 
failed with admiral Ruſſel into the 
Mediterranean ; and on the admiral's 
return home, he was appointed to 
command in chief a ſquadron teft in 
thoſe ſeas ; in the execution of which 
commiſſion he behaved himſelf with 
eat reputation z and in 1696, 
erved under fir George Rooke, with 
whom he lived in great friendſhip, 
notwithſtanding he owed his riſe and 
fortunes in ſame meaſure to thekind- 
neſs of admiral Ruffel, afterwards earl 
of Orford, He brought over from 
Holland, and carried back, Peter the 
Great, em of Ruffia, and alſo 
attended him during the whole time 
he ſtaid in England, His Czariſh ma- 
jeſty was ſo extremely pleafed with the 
company of fir David Mitchell, (from 
whom he often ed he learned 
more of maritime affairs, than from 


men 
other perſon whatever) that he 
him the higheſt preferments in 
— 45 he 7 have accom - 

i m er ; his 

— agrecable er to E 
circumſtances or inclinations ; for 
having, on the death of fir Fleetwood 


Sheppard, been a 1 ted gentleman. 
uſher of the black rod, and havin 
alſo his pay as avice-admital, he had 
= quit the —— his 
ve country, even to obli 
a prince, His kill and — 1 
ſeaman, and his perfect acquaintance 
with every branch of naval affairs, 
rendered him extremely uſeſul, and 
his polite behaviour made him . 
able to every adminiſtration. Upon 
the acceſſion of q. Anne, fir David 
Mitchell was appointed one of the 
council to pr. George of Denmark, as 
lord high admiral, in which honour- 
able office he continued till the year 
before the prince's death, when he 
was laid Ade; but upon another 
change of affairs he was ſent over to 
Holland with a commiſſion of great 


no reaſon to 


Importance, which was to expoſtulate 


with their High Mightineſſes about the 
deficiencies of their quota durin 
the continuance of the war, whi 
commiſſion he diſcharged with great 
honour. This was the laſt public act 
of his life, for ſoon after his return to 
England, he deceaſed, at his feat 
ed Popes, in Hertfordſhire, on 
June 1, 1710, with as fair a reputa- 
tion, as any man of his rank and 
character could acquire, and lies bu- 
ried in the pariſh church of Hatfield, 
in the county abovementioned. We 
are obliged on this occaſion, as well as 
others, to The lives of the admirals, 
written by the ingenious doctor 
Campbell ; 
MOHAMMED was b. at Mecca, 
— Arabia, in the 6th _ [4 -- y. 
of his birth is generally ſuppoſed to 
be 571, or 572. He was of che fa- 
mily and tribe of the Coreiſchites, 
eſteemed the moſt ancient 1 
ous 
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flriousof the country: but his parents 
Abdalla and Emina were poor. Ab- 
dalla died two months before the birth 
of, Mohammed, who was brought up 
by his uncle Abutaleb, and by him 
in the ſervice of a woman, 
who ſold merchandizes into Syria. 
This woman, named Cadigha, fell in 
Jove with Mohammed, the driver of 
her camels, and married him; he was 
then 25 y. old. He had by this wife, 
3 ſons, who died very young, and 
3 daughters, who were well mar- 
ried, Being ſubject to the falling- 
ſickneſs, he made Cadigha believe, 
he fell into convulſions, upon the fight 
of the angel Gabriel, who came from 
God to reveal to him ſome things con- 
cerning religion. Cadigha, either 
really deceived, or pretending to be 
ſo, went from houſe to houſe, and 
ſpread a report, that her huſband was a 
prophet. His ſervant, and ſome other 
perſons ſuborned for that purpoſe, did 
the ſame, and by this means procured 
him a great number of followers ; 
inſomuch that the magiſtrates of Mec- 
ca began to fear a ſedition; and there. 
fore, to prevent the diſorders which 
a new ſect often produces, they re- 
ſolved to get rid of Mohammed. He 
was apprized of their deſign, and fled 
from Mecca, This flight happened 
in the 14th y. after Mohammed had 
ſet up for a prophet ; and it is the fa. 
mous Muſiulman æra, or period, 
from which the Arabians begin their 
computations. It is called ſimply 
the Hegira, or flight ; and it began 
on July 16, in the y. of the Julian 
period 5335, of Chriſt 622, on the 
15th of the ſun's cycle, the 15th of 
the moon, and the 1oth of the in- 
dition. This was in the reign of 
the emperor Heraclius. Mohammed 
retired to Medina, accompanied by a 
very few perſons, but he was ſoon 
joined by a great number of his diſ- 
ciples, to whom he opened the deſign 
he had formed of eſtabliſhing his re- 
ligion by force of arms. He gave his 
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great ſtandard to his uncle Hamza, 
and ſent him upon a party with 30 
men. This firſt attempt had no ſuc- 
ceſs, The ſecond ſucceeded better; 
for he attacked with 319 men a cara- 
van of 1000 Coreiſchites, and de- 
feated them. The booty was conſi- 
derable ; but he loſt in the engage- 
ment 14 men, who have been ho- 
nourably placed in the Mohammedan 
martyrology. He is ſaid to have 
made uſe of many artifices and ſtra- 
tagems, to perſuade the le into a 
belief that he was y a prophet 
ſent nom toon. Among N we 
are told, 1 ed upon one of his 
moſt faith — "ag o down 
to the bottom of a well, which was 
near a great road, and, when he 
paſſed by, attended with a great multi- 
tude of people, to cry out, Moham- 
« med is the well · beloved of God.“ 
Theſe words were no ſooner heard, 
than Mohammed publicly thanked 
the divine goodneſs for ſo remarkable 
a teſtimony, and perſuaded the peo · 
ple immediately to fill up the well 
with ſtones, and build over it a little 
moſque in memory of this miracle. 
By this invention the poor ſlave was 
killed, and buried under a ſhower of 
ſtones, which put it out of his power 
ever to diſcover the impoſtor. Mo- 
hammed was very ignorant and illi- 
terate, and was ſo far from being 
aſhamed of it, that, in the Koran (the 
bible of Mohammedans) he frequently 
ives himſelf the title of Omni, i. e. 
he ignorant, or one who can neither 
write nor read. In the 8th year of 
the Hegira, Mohammed made him- 
ſelf maſter of Mecca, after many bat- 
tles. He died 3 years after at Me- 
dina. His life has been wrote by 
Dr. Prideaux, and the Koran tranſlated 

into Engliſh by Mr. Sale. 
MOLIERE (John Baptiſt Pocque- 
lin) the celebrated comedian, known 
by the name of Moliere, was fon to 
one of the upholſterers of the houſhold 
to Lewis XIII, and was b. at mo 
about 
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about the y. 1620. He was brought 
up to ſycceed his father in that poſt, 
and had even a grant of the reverſion 
of it; and 2 — of this 
employment did not require learning, 
—— 14 years 4 de knew 
any thing more than how to read and 
write. e grandfather of young 
Poquelin, who was paſſionately fo 
of him, 2 r to a 
lay at the Hotel de Bourgogne. 
Moliere's father was apprehenſive this 
diverſion would take him off from the 
attention he ought to beſtow upon his 
buſineſs, and complained of it to the 
good old man. Have you a mind, 
ſays he, to make a player of your 
ndſon ? I with, replied the grand- 
ather, he were ſuch an one as Belle- 
roze (a famous actor of that time.) 
Young Moliere was ſtruck with this 
anſwer: he conceived a diſlike to his 
employment, and perceived in himſelf 
a growing inclination for the * 
His parents 7 how little 
was inclined to their employment, 
reſolved upon ſending him to the je- 
ſuit's college. In the ſpace of 5 years, 
he not only went through his huma- 
nity ſtudies, but his phuloſophy alſo, 
under the famous Mr, de Gaſſendi, 
who ſeeing his great abilities, re- 
ceived him into the number of his 
ſcholars. It was the cuſtom at that 
time, for friends to a& plays among 
themſelves. Some citizens of Paris 
made up a company, wherein Moliere 
was one : they played. ſeveral times 
for their own amuſement, but havin 
— themſelves ſufficiently, — 
ancying they were good actors, 
took it * their Look make — 
advantage of their performances; and 
after having ſettled all their meaſures, 
they ſet up in the tennis- court of the 
Croix blanche in the ſuburb St. Ger- 
main. Then it was that John Baptiſt 
Pocquelin took the name of Moliere, 
though not any body, even his beſt 
friends, could get from him the reaſon 
of it, Although the ſetting up this 


MOL 
et the fame of his extraordinary 
lifcations ſpread over all Paris. The 
pr. of Conti took him under his pro- 
tection, and commanded him to come 
to him at , to at there with 


his company, which was compoſed of 


mademoiſelle Bẽjart (whom he aſter- 
ward married) her two brothers, and 
ſome others. Moliere, having ſpent 


. ee 
* is actors, and bring them to 
n 1 he received orders 

m their majeſties to act Nicomedes : 


but as ferions pieces did not hit the 
genius either of Moliere or his com- 
pany, he came forward upon the ſtage, 
and begged the king would hear one 
of thoſe little entertainments he had 
rmed in the provinces ; and the 

ing was highly pleaſed with the 
acting of The three rival doors, and 
of The ſchoolmaſter, which were entirely 
in the Italian taſte, wherein his actors 
excelled. Moliere and his company 
having pleaſed the king, his majeſty 
eſtabliſhed them at Paris ; and ho- 
noured Moliere with a penſion of 1000 
livres. Moliere ſpared neither care 
nor pains to ſup his reputation; 
he conſulted his friends, when he was 
deſirous that any ſcene ſhould take 
with the populace, he read it to his 
Grendel to ſee if ſhe was touched 
with it. Boileau tells us, that this 
ſervant was a old woman, who 
ſerved him as a houſe-keeper, to whom 
he uſed to read his plays as he ſat in 
the chimney- corner, and that he 
gueſſed at the ſucceſs his pieces would 
receive from the public, from what 
they found with the old woman : 
and it fell out, that the public was 
perfectly of the old woman's mind, 
and always clapped thoſe Fuge. 
which had ſtruck her, and never 
failed to laugh at thoſe which had 
made her laugh. On Feb. 10, he 
reſented the Hypocondriac, of which 
it is ſaid himſelf was the original; 
the day on which it was to be pages 
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the third time, and grants on 
Hypocentitiac (as in all his other 8 
he always wot the principal and 
difficult part) he was tormented with 
bis defluxion of rheum more than 
uſual. After — over, which 
he was ſcarce able to go through, he 
faid I am cold to death. He was car- 
ried home, and Feb. 17, 1673, he 
Expired, choked 'with the blood that 
came out of his mouth, aged 5 3. 
to his plays, and the ſucceſs of them, 
I refer my reader to The /ife of Moliere, 
prefixed to the tranſlated edition of his 
works, in 10 vol. 129. 

MONK (George) ſon of ſir Tho- 
mas Monk of Potheridge in Devon- 
ſhire, b. Dec. 6, 1608. His father 
having little wealth to give, beſtowed 
on him ſuch an education as was re- 
quiſite to qualify him for the profeſſion 
of arms, which the following ſtory 
ſhews he was pretty well cut out for. 
Sir Thomas Monk having a mind to 
Pay his duty to k. Charles I. at Ply- 
month, being very much in debt, he 
ſent his ſon George to the under 
ſheriff of Devonſhire with a confi. 
derable preſent, defiring he might be 
free from any inſult while he attended 
the king. The ſheriff took the pre- 
ſent, and granted his requeſt; but 
ſoon after, receiving a larger one from 
one of his creditors, took him into 
execution in the face of the county. 
George Monk went to Exeter, and 
after reproaching the pettifogger, 
caned him fo heartily, that he left 
him unable to follow him. This ad- 
venture ſent him on board the fleet, 
when he was in the 17th year of his 
age. The next year he carried a pair 
of colours under the brave fir John 
Burroughs, in the unfortunate expe- 
dition to the iſle of Rhee. In 1628, 
being then of age, he went over into 
Holland, and ſerved in the regiment 
of the earl of Oxford, and had the 
command of a company, before he 
was zo years of age. In the laſt year 
of his ſtay in Holland, the magiſtrates 


As 
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ol Dort prmiſhing ſome of his ſoldiers, 
R he warts nee: or 
rather to come under the inſpection of 
a court · martial, and the pr. of Oran 
giving jadgment in favour of 
norghers, Monk, who had a very high 
Tpirit, ſoon after threw up his com- 
miſſion. On his return home, he 
found his country in great confuſion, 
a war newly broke out with theScots, 
and an army raiſing to chaſtiſe them, 
in* which he ferved as lientenant- 
colonel, under the earl of Newport. 
The king made him major-general of 
the Iriſh brigade, and then ſent him 
to his command, which he had not 
enjoyed long, before he with man 
other officers, were ſurpriſed by 
Thomas Fairfax, and ſent priſoners 
to Hull, from whence, by ſpecial 
direction of the parliament, he was 
transferred to the Tower of London, 
where he remained ſeveral years a 
priſoner. In 1646-7, when the king's 
affairs were entirely ruined, colonel 
Monk accepted a commiſſion under 
his relation the lord L'Iſle, whom the 
parliament had appointed to have the 
government of Ireland. When, in 
conſequence of this, he went to pay 
his reſpects to dr. Wren, bp. of Ely, 
the colonel took his leave of him in 
theſe words; My lord, I am now 
going to ſerve the king, the beſt I 
© may, againſt his bloody rebels in 
Ireland; and I hope I ſhall live to 
do further ſervice to the royal cauſe 
in England.“ This is in Skinner's 
life of Monk. Some time after he 
was commander in chief of the Eng- 
liſh forces in the North of Ireland. 
Oliver Cromwell being intruſted with 
the ſole direction of the Iriſh war, 
Monk was out of all employment, 
which might have ſtraitened him in his 
rivate fortune, if his elder brother 
ad not died without iſſue male, by 
which he inherited the eftate of the 
family. About the ſame time be 
declared his marriage. In 1650 
Cromwell, when he was about to 
g march 
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* that tell mes that there is a certain 
cunning; fellow in Scodand. called 


«ſend him upto ne. Yet as a crea - 
ture of Cromwell's, he was hated: by 
—— had be —— 
by col. Overton, in which Sundeiland 
had undertaken to murder the general. 
Immediately on Oliver's death he 

| auned Richard ; but ſeems. to 


made way for this. Monk was now 
* We find him with the fleet in 
y 165%, and on June 2, be en- fluence, he ſo wrought upon all orders 

the Dutch fleet, being on board of men, as to it. Upon the 

the Reſolution, with admiral Deane, king's reſtoration,” Monk was created: 
who in the beginning of the action, d. of Albemarle; and the command 
in- of the army conti aued to him, while 
there was an army to command: he 
was likewiſe made maſter of the horſe, 


of trained bands, and that it was fit 


victory. Van'Tromp, 
the Dutch-admiral, was killed in this 
When Cromwell - was 


into two of them: and 


into a declining way, when the 
of Vork paid him fi 


the impoſſibility of ſupporting the 


royal authority any other way, than 
affords a picture of Oliver. There be by ing the true intereſt of the 
Voz. II. b ä REES 
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nation. He died, fitting in his chair, 


on Jan. 3, 1668-9, at 62 y. of age. 
houſe, and, after laying in ſtate for 
ſome weeks, was removed with great 
funeral pomp to Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
an there interred in k. Henry 1 
BAD (Dr.) was deſcended from 
a diſtinguiſhed family in Bucking- 
hamſbire, and born at Stepney, Aug. 
2, 1673. His father, Mr. Matthew 
Mead, was held in great eſteem as a 
divine among the preſbyterians, and 
was poſſeſſed, during their uſurped 
er, of the living of — 
— whence he was ejected the zd 
ear after the reſtoration of k. Charles 

« Nevertheleſs, _— he had 15 
children, of whom our Richard was 
the 75th, he found means with a mo- 
derate fortune, to give them a com- 
lete education, To this purpoſe he 
— a tutor in his houſe to inſtruct 
them, and they were taught Latin 
rather by practice than by rules. 
Pa e perhaps never run higher 
— — latter end of Charles 
the ſecond's reign ; hereby this little 
domeſtic academy was diſperſed in 
1683. Mr. Mead (the father] was 
accuſed of being concerned in ſome 
deſigns againſt the court ; wherefore 
being conſcious that even his being a 
preſbyterian, rendered him obnoxious 
to thoſe in power, he choſe rather to 
conſult his tecurity by a retreat, then 
to rely upon his innocence z to this 


* he ſought and found that re- 
e in 


po Holland, which was denied 
im in his own country: having 
firſt placed his ſon Richard at a 

under the tuition of an able 
maſter of his own principles : under 
whoſe care. our young gentleman, 
by a ready genius, ſtrong memory, 
and cloſe application, made a great 
proficiency. At ſeventeen years of 
age he was ſent to Utrecht, to be 
further inſtructed in liberal know- 


this ſcience in 
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with whom he continved three y. 
Having determined to devote his at- 
tention © to medicine, be removed 
from Utrecht to Leyden; Where he 
attended Dr. Herman's botanical 
Ir was 2 — the 
ory and ice of phyfic, 
the truly one Dr. Pens, — 
then held the 5 — chair of 
== 
our young ſtudent's nity a 
rad ſo effectually — 
mended him to the profeſſor, who 
was not communicative of his 
inſtructions out of the college, that 
he eſtabliſhed” à laſting correſp 
dence with bim, and received 
ral obſervations from him, which he 
inſerted in one of his ſubſequent pro- 
ductions. His academical ſtudies be- 
ing finiſhed, Mr. Mead ſought fur- 
ther accompliſhments in Italy, whi- 
ther he was accompanied by his elder 
brother, Mr. Nathaniel Mead, Mr. 
Polhill, and Dr. Thomas Pellet, af- 
terwards of the of 
phyſicians. In the courſe of this tour, 
Mr. Mead commenced doctor in phi- 
loſophy and medicine at Padua, Aug, 
26, 1695, and afterwards ſpent ſome 
time at Naples and Rome: how ad- 
vantageous to himſelf, as well as how 
uſeful to mankind he fendered bis 
travels, his works bear ample teſti- 
mony. About the middle of the y. 
1696, be returned home, and ſe- 
tled kt Stepney, in the neighbour- 
hood where he was born : the ſuc- 


ceſs he met with in his practice here, 
eſtabliſhed his reputation; and was a 
happy ze of his future fortunes. 


If it be' remembered; that our au- 
thor was, when be began to prac- 
tiſe, no more than--twenty-three 
years old, that only three years, in- 
cluding the time taken up in bis 
travels were iated to his me- 
dical attainments, it may be, not un- 
reaſonably admitted, that 

but very uncommon talents, joi 

to an extraordinary aſſiduity, _ 
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have enabled him to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf at this early period of life, in 
ſo extenſive, and ſo im a ſci- 
ence. In 1702, Dr. Mead exbibited 
to the public I ＋ evidence of 
his capacity for, as w —"—_— - 
tion to medical reſearches, in his Me- 
chanical account of poiſons ; which 
he informs us was begun ſome 
before he had leifure to publiſh it. 
Theſe ſubjects, our author juſtly ob- 
ſerves, had been treated hitherto very 
obſcurely, to place therefore the 
ſurprifing phenomena, arifing from 
theſe active bodies in a more intel · 
ligible light, was his inten- 
tion ; wats oy he pros the 
reception this piece uni y met 
with, even from 1 its - firſt nn 
1708 
it, with 


tion, ſufficiently declares. 

he gave a new edition of 

ſome few additions, the principal of 
which conſiſts in ſome ſtrictures on 
the external uſe of mercury in raiſ- 
ing ſalivations. He has conſiderably 
further explained his ſentiments upon 
the ſame head, in the edition of this 
work, printed 1747- This laſt edi- 
tion has received ſo many additions 
and alterations, as might almoſt en- 
title it to the character of a new per- 
formance. In 1703, Dr. Mead com- 
municated to the Royal Society, a 
letter publiſhed in Italy, 1687, (a 
copy of which he met with in the 
courſe of his travels) from Dr. Bono- 
mo to ſignor Redi, containing ſome. 
obſervations concerning the worms 
of human bodies z whereby it is in- 
tended to prove, that the diſeaſe, we 


call the itch, s merely from 
the biting of theſe animalcules : this 
opinion is eſpouſed by our author 


in one of lateſt performances, 
in chereford he del way op 
in re- he - 
cal applications for the cure of this 
troubleſome diſeaſe. The proofs our 
young phyſician had already given of 
iterary merit, recommended him 
ſoon. after the above-mentioned com- 


In 1704 appe 
i eats Dr ins Ala 
, '5 inde oriundis. 
At this time the Newtonian ſyſtem of 
phiolophy, from whence our author 


hypothefis, it was A 
that his obſervations had their uſes in 
practice. The doctor thought proper 
to reviſe this juvenile production, and 
to give & new edition of it in 1748 ; 
when he not only altered the diſpoſi- 
tion of ſome of the old, but alſo 
introduced more than a little new 
matter into that work: particularly 
he has placed ſome mathematical 
rs in a Clearer light, than they 

appeared ; this work is alſo re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed by many cu. 
e our author, receiv- 

m his ingenious r in 
the art of h — 4 Dr. Piccairne, 
Our author's diſtinguiſhed genius 
for, and ſedulous attention to the 
intereſts of his profeſſion, procured 
him an acquiſition of further ho- 
nours, as well as recommended him 
to the patronage of the moſt emi- 
nent of the faculty; in 170% his Pa- 
duan diploma for doctor of phyſic, 
was confirmed by the univerſity of 
Oxford; in 1716 he was elected 
fellow of the college of phyſicians, 
and ſerved all the offices. of that 
learned body, except that of preſi- 
dent, which he declined when of- 
fered to him in 1744. Radcliff, 


the moſt followed phyſician of his 

day, in a particular manner eſpouſed 

Dr. Mead ; and in 1714, upon the 
B b 2 death * 
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death of the former, the latter ſuc- 


ceeded him in his houſe, and the 
greater part of his practice; ſome 
years before which, he had quitted 
Stepney, and had refided in Auſtin 
Fryars. Party principles were far 
from influencing his attachments ; he 
was equally the intimate of Garth, 
Arbuthnot, and Friend : his con- 
nections, more eſpecially, with the 


latter, are manifeſted not only. in 


their mutual writings, (of which 


more hereafter) but in that, when 
Dr. Friend was committed a priſoner 


to the Tower, 1723, upon a ſug · 
geſtion of his being concerned in 

practices of bp. Atterbury againſt 
the government, Dr. Mead became 
one of his ſecurities to procure. his 
enlargement. (See further on this 
head in the life of doctor Friend.) 
In 1719, an epidemic fever made 
great ravages at Marſeilles ; and tho” 
the French phyſicians were very un- 


willing to admit this diſeaſe to have 


been of foreign extraction or conta- 
ious 3 yet our government wiſely 
thought it neceſſary, to conſider of 
ſuch meaſures as might be the moſt 
likely to prevent our being viſited 
by ſo dangerous a neighbour ; or in 
failure thereof, to put an early ſtop 
to the progreſs of the infection. Dr. 
Mead, whoſe deſerved reputation 
may not unjuſtly be ſaid to have 
merited that mark of diſtinction, 
was conſulted on theſe critical and 
important points, by command of 
their excellencies, the lords juſtices 
of the kingdom, in his majeſty's ab- 
ſence. How 2 he was to this 
momentous taſk, ſufficiently a 

from the difcourſe he publiſhed on 
that occaſion : the approbation this 
performance met with, may be eſti- 
mated from the reception it univer- 
ſally found ; ſeven impreſſions were 
fold of it in the ſpace of one year, 
and in the beginning of 1722, the 


author gave an eighth, to which he 
prefixed a long preface, particularly 
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calculated to refute. what had been 
advanced in France, ing the 
abſence of contagion in the malady 
that had afflicted them: he alſo now 
added à more diſtinct deſcription of 
the plague, and its cauſes ; and con- 
firmed the utility of the meaſures he 
had recommended, for preventing its 
extenſion, from examples of goo 
ſucceſs, where the ſame had been 
put in practice: to theſe he has 
likewiſe annexed, a ſhort chapter 
relating to the cure of this deplorable . 
affliction. In 1744, this work was 
carried to a ninth edition, wherein, 
to uſe the doctor's own expreſſion, 
he has . here and there added ſome 
new ſtrokes of reaſoning, and, as 
the painters ſay, retouched the 
* ornaments, and beightened the co- 
« louring of the piece.” Here it may 
not be improper to take notice, that 
it is in this laſt impreflion of his 
Diſcourſe on the plague, that our aus 
thor appears to have firſt adopted his 
theory of the properties and affections 
of the nervous fluid, or animal ſpi- 
rits, upon which he has alſo founded 


his latter reaſonings on the ſubject 


of poiſons, as well as in reſpect to the 
influence of the ſun and moon on 
human bodies. In 1723, Dr. Mead 
was appointed to ſpeak the anniver- 
ſary Harveian aration, before the 
college of phyſicians, when, ever 
ſtudious of the honour of his pro- 
feſſion, he applied himſelf to wipe 
off the obloquy thought to be re- 
flected upon it, by thoſe who main- 
tained the practice of phyſic at Rome, 
to have been confined to ſlaves or 
freed-men, and not deemed w 

the attentionof an old Roman ; whi 
oration was made public in 1724s 
aud to it was annexed, 4 d:/jertation 
upon fome coins, firuck by, the Smyrne- 
ans, in honour of phyſicians. This 
publication was ſmartly attacked by 
doctor Conyers Middleton, 1726, 
who was replicd to by ſeveral, and 


particularly, as it is ſaid, by doctor 
John 
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John Ward, © profeſſor df rhetoric and Dr. Nichols; his £0-adjotors in 


in Greſham college, This gentle. 
man was ſuppoſed by his opponent, 
to have been employed by doctor 
Mead, who did not chooſe to enter 
perſonally into this little- important 
debate; upon which preſumption, 
Dr. Middleton publiſhed a defence 
of his former di ion in the ſuc- 
ceeding year ; wherein he treats his 
reſpondents with no ſmall contempt. 
The merits of this diſpute are not 
intended to be here diſcuſſed, but it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that 
however diſpleaſed Dr. Middleton 
may have been with his antagoniſts ; 
in a work publiſhed ſeveral years af- 
ter, he ſpeaks of our author in the 
moſt reſpe&ful manner. In treating 
of an antique picture, he ſays, he 
believes it to be the firſt, only 
one of the ſort ever brought to Eng- 
land, * donee Meadius noſter, artis 
« medicz decus, qui vita revera no- 
* bilis, vel principibus in republica 
« viris, exemplum præbet, pro eo, 
quo omnibus fere præſtat artium 
veterum amore, alias poſtea quaſ- 
dam, & ſplendidiores, opinor, Ro- 
« ma quoque deportandas curavit.” 
In reſpe& to this controverſy, our 
author's eulogiſt, the ingenious Dr. 
Maty, t.kes notice, that there is rea- 
ſon to believe. that Dr. Mead him- 
ſelf had ſome thoughts of more de- 
terminately explaining or confirming 
his ſentiments upon this ſubjeR, in a 
work which he left unfiniſhed, and 
which was deſigned to have been 
entitled, Medicina wetus collectitia ex 
auctoribus antiquis non medicis, How- 
ever, this literary altercation did 
not in the leaſt affect our author's 
medical reputation, for in 1727, 
ſoon after his preſent majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, whom he had 
the honour to ſerve in the ſame ca- 
pacity while prince of Wales, he 


was appointed one of the royal phy- 


ſicians, and he had the happineſs to 
{ce his 2 ſons-in-law, Dr. Willmat 


that eminent ſtation. After having 
ſpent near 50 y. in the conſtant hurry 
of an extenſive and ſucceſsful prac- 
tice ; after having lived {truly accord- 
ing to his own motto, Non fibi fed 
toti) beyond that period aſſigned by 
the royal Pfalmiſt for the general 
term of morality ; when the infirmi- 
ties of age would no longer permit 
him the free exerciſe of thoſe facultics 
which he had hitherto ſo advanta- 
yy employed in the ſervice of 
community, far from finking 
into a ſupine indolence, or aſſumin 
a ſupercilious di of the world, 
he ftill continued his application, 
even in the _ of h DEP 
improvement of phyſic, and the 
node” of — When he was 
grown unequal to the diſcharge of 
more active functions, and a retire- 
ment was become abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, he took the opportunity of re- 
viſing all his former writings: to this 
retreat therefore, and the happy pro- 
traction of ſo uſeful a life, the world 
is indebted for the improvements that 
appear in the latter editions of thoſe 
works,which have already been taken 
notice of. It was not till now our 
author could find leiſure to perfect 
his Di/cour/e on the ſmall- poæ and mea- 
ſees, which had been begun by him 
many y. before. The y. 1749, fur- 
niſhed 2 new productions from our 
author ; one of them, entitled, Medica 
ſacra ; the other A diſcourſe on the ſcur- 
oy, affixed to Mr .Sutton's 2d edition 
of his Method for extracting the foul air 
out of ſhips, Our author, than whom 
no one more ardently wiſhed for, or 
more zealouſly promoted the glory 
and intereſt of his country, being 
thoroughly convinced of its efficacy, 
ſo earneſtly, and fo effectually re- 
commended it to the lords of the ad- 
miralty, as to prevail over the obſti- 
nate oppoſition that was made againft 
its being put into practice. To the 
B b 3 ſame 
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same purpoſe, in 1742, he explained 
the nature and conveniencies of — 
„an 
with the ſame view he confeſſedly 
wrote the laſt mentioned diſcourſe, 
of which he made a preſcnt to Mr. 
Sutton. His Medical precepts and 
cautions, which appeared, 1751, and 
was his laſt publication, affords an 
indiſputable teſtimony, that length of 
ears had not in the leaft impaired 
is intellectual faculties. Our author 


has herein furniſhed the public, with 


the principal helps againſt moſt diſ- 


eaſes which he had either learned by 


long practice, or deduced from ra- 
tional principles, In enumerating 
the obligations the republic of letters 
is under to Dr. Mead, it would be 
injuſtice to omit taking notice, that 
to his generoſity and public ſpirit, it 
is further indebted for the firſt com- 
plete edition of the celebrated Hiſfo- 
ry of T huanus, publiſhed in 7 vol. fol. 
1733, by Samuel Buckley, under 
the ſanction of an act of parliament. 
To enlarge upon his literary col. 


lections, and other curioſities, would 


at preſent be uſeleſs, ſecing the world 
is apprized of their value and con- 
tents; it may therefore ſuffice to ſay, 
that he did not ſhew more aſſiduity 
and judgment in collecting them, than 
he did candour and generoſity in per- 
mitting the uſe of them to all that 
were competent judges, or that could 
benefit themſelves, or the public, by 
them. It may, perhaps not unjuſtly, 
be ſaid no ſubject in Europe had a ca- 
bir et ſo richly and ſo judiciouſly fill- 
ed, to which the correſpondence he 
maintained with the learned in all 
— of Europe, not a little contri- 

uted ; nor can there be an higher 
inſtance given of his reputation in 
this reſpect, than in the king of Na- 
ples having ſent him the two firſt 
volumes of M. Bajurdi's account 
of the antiquities found in Hercu- 
laneum, with the additional compli- 
ment, of aking in return, only, a 


MEA 
complete collection of our author's 


works, to which was adjoined an in- 
vitation to viſit that newly diſcovered 
ſubterraneous city ; an invitation that 
could not but be greatly pleaſing to a 
genius ſo inquiſitive after knowle 
and which he declared, he ſhould 
very gladly have embraced, had not 
his advanced years been an inſuper- 
able impediment to the gratification 
of his curioſity. In ſhort, his cha- 
rafter abroad was ſo well known and 
eſtabliſhed, that a foreigner of any 
taſte would have thought it a re- 
roach to him, to have been in me 
and without ſeeing Dr. Mead. As 
his know was not limited only 
to his profeſſion, the deſerving in 
all ſciences had not only free ac. 
ceſs to him, but always found a wel- 
come reception, and at his table 
might daily be ſeen together the na- 
turaliſt, the antiquarian, the mathe- 
matician, and the mechanic, with 
all whom he was capable of converſ- 
ing in their reſpective terms: here 
might be ſeen united the magnificence 
of a prince, with the pleaſures of the 
wiſe. His munificence was conſpicu · 
ous in that there was no remarkable 
ublic charity to which he was not a 
— particularly he was one 
of the earlieſt promoters of, and ſub- 
ſcribers to the Foundling-hoſpital. 
Soon after the publication of his 
Monita && præcepta medica, this orna- 


ment of his profeſſion, and delight 


of his acquaintance, grew more and 
more ſenſible of the natural infirmi- 
ties attending his length of years; 
and with the utmoſt tranquility and 
reſignation, quietly ſunk into the 
arms of death, Feb. 16, 1754. To 
whom may, with the greateſt pro- 
priety, be applied a part of the epi- 
taph inſcribed to the memory of the 
—— Guicciardini, at Florence; 
Cujus Otium an Negotium 
Glorjofius incertum : 
Nif Otii Lumen Negotii Famam 
Clariorem reddidiſſet. * 
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We are obliged to doctor Stacke, 2 


this account of à nan, born to 


the honour of an a 


MONSON (fir William) 4th' ſon 
of John Monſon, efq; by ' Mary, 
daughter of Robert Huſley, was b. 
about the y. 1569. He went very 
early to ſea, about the beginning of 
the Spaniſh wars, and in the condi- 
tion only of a private man. His firſt 

wasin 1585, in which he en- 
without the knowledge either 
of his father or mother. They failed 
from the iſle of Wight, in the month 
of Sept. and ſoon came up with 


a ſtout Spaniſh ſhipof 300 tons, well 


manned. The crew however, of the 
two privateers reſolved to board her, 
which they did toward evening ; but 
the wind growing high, and the _ 
dark, their veſſels fell off, and they 
were left on board the Spaniards. The 
fight continued all night, with variety 
of ſucceſs ; but at laſt, about 7 in the 
morning, the Spaniards yielded. In 
1587, he had the command of a ſhip, 
and was employed afterward through- 
out the whole reign of the queen. In 
1589 he ſerved as vice-admiral in the 
earl of Cumberland's fleet. In 1591 
he ſerved again under the command 
of the ſame earl, when he had the 
misfortune to be taken by the Spa- 
niards, and remained a priſoner near 
2 years. In the expedition to Cadiz, 
in 1596, he was capt. of the Repulſe, 
the earl of Efſex's own ſhip, and was 
knighted. In 1602, being vice- 
admiral, he took a great carrack of 
1600 tons, which with its 2 was 
worth a million of pieces of eight. 
He had the charge of the narrow ſeas 
for 12 years, that is, from the be- 
ginning of the y. 1604, to the y. 1616, 
in which time he did remarkable ſer. 
vice, in ſupporting the honour of the 
Engliſh flag, againſt the encroach- 
ments of the Dutch and French, and 
in his remarkable voyage round Great 
Britain and Ireland, to ſcour the ſeas 
of pyrates. Sir William Monſon, 


of money 
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who was ſenſible of the grievances 
of the navy, laboured to remove them: 
this gave riſe to a commiſſion for that 
purpoſe, and this commiſſion gave 
diſtaſte to the earl of Nottingham, 
then lord high admiral, and to thoſe 
who under him had the chief ma- 
nagement of the fleet. It went on 
notwithſtanding, a great reformation 
was made, and the k. ſaved abundance 
in this article; which how- 
ever did not leſſen the ſpleen conceived 
againſt fir William Monſon, for having 
ſet this deſign on foot. Another ac- 
cident hurt him with the ple ; 
which was the retaking lady Arabella 
in a- bark bound for Calais, about 
whom there had been ſo much noiſe 
| _ — wy buſineſs of fir Walter 
eigh's plot; and as ſhe was a 
object of popular pity, it raiſed their 
odium for retaking her. The Dutch 
too, who were angry with him for his 
conduct in the narrow ſeas, found 
means to do him ill offices; ſo that 
upon ſome very ſlight pretences, he 
was committed clole priſoner to the 
Tower in 1616: 2 he had been 
examined by the chief juſtice Coke 
and ſecretary Winwood, he was diſ- 
charged; and he afterward wrote a 
large vindication of his conduRt, while 
admiral in the narrow ſeas. He very 
ſoon recovered his credit ; for in 1617 
we find him called to council, in order 
to give his opinion, how the Alge- 
rines might be beſt reduced. In 1635, 
ſir William Monſon was appointed 
vice-admiral of the fleet, commanded 
by the earl of Lindſey ; which effec. 
tually vindicated the king's honour, 
and the rights of the nation. After 
this he ſpent his days in privacy and 
peace, and about the y. 1640, com- 
poſed A curious and inftrutive treatiſe 
of naval affairs. He died in Feb. 
1642, in the 73d y. of his age, at 
Kynnerſley in Surry. 

MONTAGUE (Edward) the only 
furviving ſon of fir Sidney Montague, 
b. July 27, 1625, married, when little 
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above 17, the daughter of Mr. Crew, 
afterward lord Crew of Stene, and 
received a commiſſion, dated Auguſt 
20, 1643, to raiſe and command a 
regiment under the earl of Eſſex. He 
was at the ſtorming of Lincoln, on 
May 6, 1644. He was likewiſe at 
the battle of Marſton-Moor, which 
was fought on July 2, the ſame year, 
and in many other battles, though he 
ſhewed no inclination to make the 
ſword the ſupreme power; though 
the artful Cromwe! drew him into a 
ſhare of the tranſactions of thoſe 
times. After the Dutch war was over, 
he was brought into a command of 
the fleet, 'and was made choice of 
by the Protector, to be joined with 
Blake, in his expedition to the Me- 
diterranean; and admital Montague 
received the thanks of the parliament, 
For taking the Spaniſh galleons. In 
1657 he was appointed to command 
the fleet in the Downs, where the 
Dutch, whoſe ſhips he ſearched for 
ſilver, made a heavy complaint againſt 
him. Aſter the death of Oliver, and 
the ſetting up of Richard, admiral 
Montague was made choice of to com- 
mand the great fleet ſent to the North, 
though without any real power, but 
in conjunction with their commiſ- 
ſioners col. Algernon Sidney, ſir Rt. 
Honeywood, and Mr. Thomas Boon. 
Montague received a letter from the 
king. deſiring his aſſiſtance, and to 
return ſpeedily to England, in order 
to act in conjunction with ſir George 
Booth, and other perſons of diſtinction, 
who were endeavouring to bring about 
his reſtoration. Admiral Montague 
formed ſome plauſible pretences to re- 
turn with the fleet, but found on his 
arrival, things in a very unexpected 
ſituation; ſir George Booth in the 
tower, the parliament reſtored to their 
authority, and a warm charge againſt 
himſelf, from col. Sidney. However 
the parliament were contented with 
dumiſüng bim, and he retired to 


—— — „be ſent 
privately to the king for his 

n, before he would ac gi 
as ſoon as he received the king's let- 
ter, directed to himſelf and general 
Monk, he ſailed with the fleet to 
Holland, leaving only two or three 
ſhips to attend the parliament com- 
miſſioners. Soon after he conveyed 
8 England, when two 
days aſter his landing at Dover, he 
ſent fir Edward Walker to hun, with 
the ribband and George of the moſt 
hable order of the garter; and by 
letters patent, dated July 12, 1660, 
created him baron Montague, viſc. 
Hinchinbrooke, and earl of Sandwich, 
he was ſworn of his majeſty's privy 


council, and made maſter of the king's 


wardrobe, admiral of the narrow ſeas, 
and lieutenant- admiral to the duke of 
Vork, as lord high - admiral of Eng- 
land. In the great battle fought on 
June 3, 1665, wherein the Dutch loſt 
their admiral Opdam, the earl of 
Sandwich, who commanded the blue 
ſquadron, fell into the center of the 
enemy's fleet, and thereby began that 
confuſion, which ended ſoon after in 
a plain flight. In 1666 he was ſent 
to the court of Spain, to tiate a 
ce between the courts of Great- 
Britain and Spain, and of Spain with 
Portugal, and the treaty between the 
former was ſigned May 13, 1667, and 
between the latter, Feb. 13, 1668. 
In 1670 he was choſen prefident of 
the council of plantations. On the 
breaking out of the laſt Dutch war, 
his lordſhip went to ſea with the duke 
of York, and commanded the blue 
ſquadron. On May 28, the fleet was 
informed of the approach of the 
Dutch, the earl of Sandwich, in the 
Royal James of 100 guns, and 800 
men, began the fight, fell furiouſly 
on the ſquadron of Van Ghent, and 
moſt of his men were killed, and the 
hull 
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Hull of his ſhip ſo — wee 


that it was impoſſible way 

when a fireſhip grappl A Lim, 2 
blew up his ſhip, with in it. 2 
body was found near a ſortnight aſter 

and the king teſtiſied by the honours 


he paid tothe corps how much he ad. | 
to the 


mired the man, I am obliged 
ingenious Dr, Campbel, for this ex- 
tract from his — hiftory. 
MONTESQUIEU (Charles de Se- 
condat, baron of la Brede and) b. at 
the caſtle of la Brede, near Bourdeaux, 
—4 28, 1689, gave early proofs of 
uperior 'ralents. 2 the age of 20, 
he was em 1 preparing the ma- 
terials of rit of laws, by judi- 
cious extracts from the immenſe vo- 
lumes that compoſe the body of civil 
law, On Feb. 14, 1714, he was ad- 
mitted a counſellor in the parliament 
of Bourdgaux, and was received pre- 
ſident a mortier, July, 13, 1716, = 
1722, during * ing's minority, he 
was deputed by the parliament to 
make remonſtrances againſt a new and 
oppreflive tax. He diſcharged this 
commiſſion with ſo much boldneſs and 
addreſs, that the tax was aboliſhed. 
April 3, 1716, he was admitted a 
member of the infant academy of 
Bourdeaux, and diverted the ſociety 
from the ſtudy of the fine arts, no 
where cultivated to ſo much advan- 
as in the capital, to the more 
mel ſtudy of phyſic, In 1728 he 
was received intothe French academy. 
He had a little before diſpoſed of his 
place, and ſoon ſet out on his travels. 
Aſter travelling through Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, and the United 
Provinces, he came to England, where 
he reſided two years, and had often 
the honour to wait on q. Caroline, 
who had a juſt reliſh of M. de Mon- 
teſquieu's converſation. On his re- 
turn to France, he retired for 2 years 
to his ſeat at la Brede, and put the 
laſt hand to his work, Of the cauſes 
of the rife and fall of the Roman 
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| 75 55 15 Jane de de Lat ter 
e Lartigue, 1 otenant-colonel 
of th the regiment of Maul&vrier, by 
whom he had two daughters and a 
ſon, who by his character, his man- 
ners, and his writings, hath ſhewn 
himſelf worthy of uch a father. 
His virtues (ſays a noble lord) did 
© honour to human nature, his wri- 
« tings juſtice. A friend to mankind, 
he aſſerted their undoubted and un- 
« alienable rights with freedom. His 
« works will illuſtrate his name, and 
c ſurvive him, as long as right reaſon, 
« moral obligation, nd 7 true ſpirit 
© of laws, be underſtood, re- 
« ſpeted and maintained.” 
MONTAGUE (Charles earl of 
Hallifax) b. April 16, 1661, and re- 
ceived the rudiments of his educati- 
on at Weſtminſter-ſchool: from 
thence he was removed to Trinity- 
college in Cambridge, where by the 
brightneſs of his parts he was early 
diſtinguiſhed ; and coming to town 
ſoon after the death of k. Charles 


II, he contracted an inti with 


the earl of Dorſet, fir Charles Sedley, 
and other wits of the age. After 
the acceſſion of k. William and q. 
Mary, having attached himſelf to 
the revolution intereſt, he was ſworn 
one of the council : he ſerved in par- 
liament for the cities of Durham, 
and Weſtminſter, at different times, 
and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
ſpeeches in the honſe of commons, 
on ſeveral important affairs. He was 

conſtituted 
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rconſtituted one of the lords com- 


miſſioners of the treaſury, March 21, 
1691, and ſoon after ſworn of the 
privy- council. In 1694 he was made 


chancellor and under treaſurer of the 


Exchequer. In the y. 1695, when 
the nation was diſtreſſed by the ill 
ſtate of the current coin of this king- 
dom, he projected the new coining 


of the ſilver money; and by his 


at prudence, and indefatigable 
znduſtry brought it to bear. He 
likewiſe propoſed the iſſuing exche- 
quer bills, to ſupply the great ſcar- 
city of money, which has ſince been 
made uſe of to the great benefit of 
the nation. On the 16th of February, 
1697.8, the houſe of commons came 
to a reſolution, © That it is the opini- 
on of this houſe, that the honour- 
able Charles Montague, eſq. chan- 
« cellor of the exchequer, for his 
6 ſervices to this government, 
does deſerve his majely's favour.” 
His next concern, was the trade to 
the Eaſt-Indies; the ſettlement of 
which had been long depending, and 
was looked on as ſo nice, and diffi- 
cult, that it had been referred to the 
k. and council, and from them to the 

liament ; who, May 26, 1698, or- 
dered a bill for ſettling the trade to 
that place; Mr. Montague tranſacted 
this whole affair; and by his induſ- 
try and ſkill, in touching the affecti- 
ons of the people, raiſed two-milli- 
ons, by als doubling the duries on 
paper, parchment, and ſalt; which, 
to have done by any other means, 
was at that time matter of the utmoſt 
difficulty. Theſe proofs of affection 
and zeal to his majeſty's perſon and 
government, induced the k. to de- 
clare him firſt lord commiſſioner of 
the treaſury ; and July 16, 1698, ap- 

inted him one of the perſons to 


| whoſe fidelity, and honour he re- 


_ the truſt of lords juſtices of 
ngland, for the adminiſtration of 
government during his abſence. In 
the y. 1700 his lordthip reſigned the 
place of firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
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treaſury, having obtained a grant of 
the office of auditor of the receipts. 
of the Exchequer, vacant by . 4 


death of fir Robert Howard ; and on 
December 4, the ſame y. was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of baron Hal- 
lifax, in the county of York. On 
the acceſſion of q. Anne, he was 
concerned in vindicating the memo- 
ry of k. William, and on all oc- 
eaſions ſhewed a diſintereſted zeal in 
the ſervice of his country. He firſt 
projected the equivalent, which was 


-given to the Scots, in order to pro- 


mote the union between the nations; 
and without which it had never been 
effected. And as his lordſhip firſt 
moved for appointing commiſſioners 
to treat of an union between the 2 
kingdoms; ſo he had not only 2 
great ſhare in that treaty, as one of 
the commiſſioners, but by cauſing it 
to be ratified in parliament; and an- 
ſwered, with all the force of which 
he was maſter, the various objections 
made againſt it. And further, to 
ſtrengthen the intereſt of the whips, 
which he thought was eſſentially 
connected with the proteſtant religi- 
on, his lordſhip propoſed the bill for 
the naturalization of the houſe of 
Hanover, and for the better fecurity 
of the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 
proteſtant line; which being paſſed 
into an act, her majeſty made choice 
of him to carry the news to our late 
ſovereign ; and to inveſt his ſon with 
the =. 4 of the moſt noble or- 
der of the garter. On his arrival at 
Hanover, he was received with ex- 
traordinary marks of diſtinction, and 
honour. During his reſidence there, 
the prince-royal of Pruſſia was mar- 
ried to his preſent majeſty's ſiſter ; 
and foon after that pr. ſet out with 
his lordſhip for the confederate army. 
Hallifax then went to the Hague, 
where he laid the foundation of a 
ſtricter alliance between Great-Bri- 
tain and the United Provinces : on 
his return to England he was graci- 
ouſly received by the q. and continu- 
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ed in her favour till the change of the 
miniſtry, in the 7 . On her 
is 


majeſty's death, ordſhip was one 
of the regency nominated by k. 
George I, till his arrival; who was 
no ſooner poſſeſſed of the crown, but 
he ſhewed him undiſtinguiſhing marks 
of his favour, as having ſo ſtrenuouſl 

promoted his ſucceſſion to the Brit: 

throne. He had his majeſty's leave 
to reſign his poſt of auditor of the 
Exchequer, to his nephew the ho- 
nourable George Montague ; and af- 
ter being made firſt lord commiſſio- 
ner of the treaſury, and ſworn of the 
privy-council, he was advanced to 
the dignity of earl of Hallifax, and 
viſcount Sunbury, by letters patent 
bearing date Oftober 26, 1714 ; and 
before the end of that y. was in- 
ſtalled one of the knights compa- 


nions of the moſt noble order of the 


arter, and made lord lieutenant of 
the county of Surry. Lord Hal- 
lifax died in the 54 y- of his age. 
May 19, 175, and on the 26th of 
the ſame month was interred in ge- 
neral Monk's vault in Weſtminſter- 
abbey ; leaving no iſſue, his titles 
devolved on Ris nephew, George 
late earl of Hallifax. His lordſhi 
writ a few things, and thoſe not of 
the utmoſt — printed in 
Tonſon's Miner poets. 

MONTAGU (Edward) lord Kim- 
bolton, and earl of Mancheſter, was 
eldeſt ſon of fir Henry Montagu, lord 
chief juſtice of the King's Bench, 
and lord high treaſurer in the reign 
of k. James I, and created earl of 
Mancheſter by k. Charles I. He was 
b. in the y. 1603, and educated in 
the univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of maſter of arts, 
and returning from thence to court, 
attended pr. Charles when he was in 
Spain, 1623; and, on his corona- 
tion, was made one of the knights 
of the Bath. He was elected one of 
the knights for Huntingtonſhire in 
the firſt parliament by that k, 
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and ſerved for the ſame county-in ; 
other parliaments, till he was 

by writ to the houſe of peers, 
baron of Kimbolton, his i 
then living. In the y. 1640 he was 
one of the lords who petitioned the 
k. to ſummon a parliament, whereby 
the cauſes of the gri of the 
nation might be taken away, the 
authors and counſellors of them pu- 
niſhed, and war with Scotland com- 
poſed without blood, to the honour 
and ſafety of his majeſty, the com- 
fort of his people, and the uniting 
of both realms ; and, waiti 
majeſty at York, was, with the carls 
of Hertford, Pembroke, and Saliſ- 
bury, and other po lords, im · 
powered to treat with the Scots com- 
miſſioners for preventing all acts of 
hoſtility, and the grievan · 
ces of Scotland; which ended in a 
ceſſation of arms, and an adjourn- 
ment of the treaty from Rippon to 
London. Upon the meeting of the 
long parliament, his lordſhip diſtin. 
gäbe himſelf with great zeal in fa- 
vour of the liberties of the people ; 
and was one of the peers, whom his 
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ge majeſty admitted into his privy coun- 
P. cil, as a pledge of his reſolution to 


reform the former government. Ia 
Sept. 1641, when both houſes of par- 
liament adjourned themſelves, 
and it was thought neceſſary, for the 

blic ſafety, that committees ſhould 
4 meet twice a week, or 
oftner, if they ſaw cauſe, during the 
receſs, to tranſact ſuch buſineſs, as, 
by inſtructions, they were authoriſed 
to do, the lord Kimbolton was one 
of the 16 lords appointed by the 
houſe of peers to be of the com- 
mittee, But, being ſo much confided 
in by his own party, he incurred the 
king's indignation, who ordered him, 
and five members of the houſe of 
commons, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hamden, 
Mr. Hollis, fir Arthur Haſelrigg, aud 
Mr. Stroud, to be impeached of high 
treaſon, their lodgings ſearched, an 
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the findies, trunks, &c. to be ſcaled 
up; and afterwards, Jan. 3, 1641-2, 
went himſelf to the houſe of com- 
mons to ſeize their s; which 
act of violence raiſed ſo great a di- 
ſtruſt of his majeſty in the parliament, 
as ended in the civil war; upon the 
breaking out of which, his lordſhip 
eng in the ſervice of the parlia- 
ment, and had the command of a 
regiment in the battle of Edgehill, 
on Oct. 23, 1642; and, on the 7th 


of November following, the 
death of his father, ſucceeded him 
in the title of Mancheſter. In 1641 


he and the carl of Bolingbroke were 
the two lords, who, with 4 commo- 
ners, had the authority of the keeper 
of the great ſeal. And having, by 
his conduct and courage, gained the 
reputation of an experienced officer, 
he had committed to him, the ſame 
year, the charge of the aſſociated 
counties of Eſſex, Hertford, Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunting- 
don, and Lincoln, with power to levy 
money of the ſequeſtered eftates in 
the ſaid counties, towards the pay- 
ment of his army. His lordſhip was 
ſucceſsful in all the actions, in which 
he en » having no ſooner enter- 
ed — — than he forc- 
ed the town of Lynn, in Norfolk, 
to ſurrender to the parliament, and 
defeated the ear] of Newcaſtle's ar- 
my at Horn- caſtle, in Lincolnſhire. 
In April, 1644, he was ordered, with 
4000 horſe and 5000 foot, to attend 
the motions of pr. Rupert, and, in 
May following, took the city of Lin- 
coln by ſtorm ; and on the 2d of 
July, was preſent 'at the battle of 
Marſton Moor, which was princi- 
pally gained by his forces ; the left 
wing of horſe commanded by his 
lordſhip, and, under him, by lieute- 
nant general Cromwell, having in- 
tirely defeated the right wing of pr. 
Rupert's army. His lordſhip having 
then taken York upon capitulation, 
advanced ſouthward to meet the king's 
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forces in their return from Cornwall 
to Oxford, ard came up with them 


at Newberry, where his be · 

— _— and 1 a full ſhare 
in the ba t OR, 27, 1644, 
in which both ba e 155 
tory. _ the king, after this, re- 
lievin nnington caftle, the par- 
Mage was much diffatisfied, — 
hentenant general Cromwell exhibit- 
ed a charge againſt the earl of Man- 
cheſter, accuſing him of being indiſ- 
poſed and backward to engagements, 
and againſt ending the war by the 
fword ; and, the ſelf-denying ordi- 
nance being carried by Cromwell's 
intrigues, in the beginning ef April, 
1645, his lordſhip, together with the 
earls of Eſſex and Denbigh, reſigned 
their commiſſion, the houſe of com- 
mons, at the ſame time, N ting 
a committee to conſider o tify- 
ing theſe lords for their faithful ſervi- 
ces, and hazarding their lives and 
fortunes for the public. And, Dec. 
1, following, after a debate in parlia- 
ment about propoſitions to be made 
to his majeſty for a peace, it was 
voted, that — ud Lace be made 
a marquis. Hi ip was ſpeaker 
of he houſe of peers, — uſed his 
utmoſt, endeavours for healing the 
breaches of the nation, and procur- 
ing a yon with the king ; after 
whoſe death, he retired from all pub- 
lic buſineſs, and was extremely hat- 
ed by Cromwell, who, in 1651, pro- 
cured his lordſhip to be diſcharged 
from the chancellorſhip of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, in which he 
was ſucceeded by Oliver St. John, 
lord chief juſtice of the Common 
Pleas ; though he was afterwards, in 
1657, nominated one of the protec- 
tor's other houſe. His lordſhip, by 


his prudent management, and ſea- 
ſonable advices and conſultations with 
— Monk, was particularly in- 
umental in the reſtoration, being 
preſent at a conference in Northum- 
berland houſe, wich that mor 
c 
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other lords, Mr. Denzil Hollis, far 
perſons, in which conference the re- 
ſtoring of the ki 
direct terms, as abſolutely neceſſary 
to the peace of the kingdom. When 
the convention parliament met, May 
5, 1660, his lordſhip was called to 
the chair of the houſe of peers, and, 
officiating as 8 , received the 
king's letter to houſe ; and, on 
May 5, was declared, by both lords 
and commons, firſt lord commiſſioner 
of the great ſeal of England; and, 
on the king's entry, was appointed, 
by the peers, to congratulate his ma- 


eſty's return, who made him lord of i 


his bed-chamber, and lord chamber- 
lain of his houſhold. He was like- 
wiſe elected again chancellor of the 
univerſity of Cambrid e, and, on 
April 1, 1661, knight of the Garter, 
He died at Whitehall, May 5, 1671, 
in the 6gth y. of his age. He was 
univerſally beloved for his unbound- 
ed hoſpitality, and generous way of 
living, and his natural civility, good 
manners, and good nature, Which 
flowed towards all men: and was of 
ſo excellent a temper and diſpoſition, 
that the barbarous times, as lord 
Clarendon ſtiles them, and the 
rough parts he was forced to act 
in them, did not wipe out, or much 
deface them; inſomuch as he was 
never guilty of any rudeneſs towards 
thoſe he was obliged to 
but performed always. as . 
fices towards his old friends, and all 
other perſons, as the iniquity of the 
times, and the nature of the employ- 
ment he was in, would permit him 
to do. No man was courted wi 
more application by perſons of 
conditions and qualities; and his 
perſon was not leſs acceptable to 
thoſe of ſteady and uncorrupted prin- 
Ciples, than to thoſe of depraved in- 
clinations. 


king was propoſed in i 


in the Mediterranean, during thu 
war with the flate of Algiers; and, 


7 
i James II, he was 

of thoſe lords, who Liſiinguiſhed 
themſelyes by their zeal againſt the 
repeal of the teſt act; and diſliki 

the meaſures and deſigns of the court, 
obtained leave to go over into Hol- 
land, to a the command of a 
Dutch ſquadron in the Weſt · Indies. 
On his arrival, he preſſed the prince 
of Orange to undertake an expedi- 
tion into England, repreſenting the 


matter as extremely eaſy; but his 


ſcheme appearing too romantic ta th 
prince 4 batld anon, his 25 hor 
only promiſed him in ge! that 
E 
En „ an eavour to put 
thoſe of Holland in ſo good a poſ- 
ſhou 1 Arisg bim 
ould be ; 1 i 
the ſame time, that if the king ſho 
eed to change the hed ro- 
igion, or to wrong the princeſs in 
her right, or to raiſe forged plots tq 
deſtroy his friends, he would try 
what could poſſibly be done. The 
reaſon, why the prince was not wil- 
ling to engage too far in lord Mor- 
daunt's deſigns, ſeems to have been, 
becauſe, as bp. Burnet obſerves, his 
lordſhip was. « a man of much heat, 
many notions, and full of diſcourſe ; 


, 
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and, though brave and generous, 


had not true judgment, his thoughts 
being crude and indigeſted. and his 
« ſecrets ſoon known.” However he 
was one of thoſe, whom the prince 
chiefly truſted, and on whole advice 
he governed all his motions. In 
1688 he accompanied his highneſs 
in his expedition into England; and 
upon his advancement to the throne, 
was ſworn of the privy-council, made 
one of the lords of the bed-chamber 
to his majeſty, and, in order to at- 
tend at the coronation as an earl, 
advanced to the dignity of earl of 
Monmouth, April 9, 1689, — 
the day before been conſtituted ſir 
commiſſioner of the treaſury. He 
had likewiſe the command of the 
royal regiment of horſe, which the 
city of Fade had raiſed for the 

blic ſervice, and of which his ma- 
eſty was colonel. But, in the begin- 
ning of November, 1690, he was 
diſmiſſed from his poſt in the treaſury. 
rw 19, 1697, upon the death of 
is uncle Henry, earl of Peterbo- 
rough, he ſucceeded to that title; 
And upon the acceſſion of q. Anne 
to the crown, was deſigned for the 
Weſt. Indies, being inveſted with the 
commiſſion of captain- general and 
governor of Jamaica, and the com- 
mand of the army and fleet for that 
expedition. In March, 1705, he 
was ſworn of the privy- council; and 
he ſame year declared general and 
commander in chief of the forces ſent 
to Spain, and joint-admiral of the 
fleet with fir Cloudeſley Shovell, of 
which, the year following, he had 
the ſole command, fir Cloudeſley re- 
maining in the Britiſh ſeas. His tak- 
ing Barcelona with an handful of 
men, and relieving it afterwards, 
when greatly diſtreſſed by the ene- 
my ; his driving out bf Spain the d. 
ef Anjou, and the French army, 
which conſiſted of 25,000 men, tho' 
his own troops never amounted to 
10,000, the poſſeſſion he gained of 
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Catalonia, of the kingdoms of Va- 
leneia, Arragon, and Majorca, with 
of Murcia and Caſtile, and there - 
by grin ——y to the earl of 
way of advancing to Madrid 
without a blow ; theſe are ſuch aſto- 
niſhing inſtances of valour, prudence, 
and conduct in military affairs, that, 
notwithſtanding all the care his hiſto- 
rian declares he had taken, to relate 
what paſſed with'the utmoſt veracity 
and exactneſs, the account of them 
has more the air of romance than 
hiſtory. For theſe ſervices his lord- 
ſhip was declared general in Spain 
by Charles III, afterwards emp. of 
Germany ; and that'war being a 
ed upon as likely to be concluded, 
he received her majeſty's commiſſion 
to be embaſſador extraordinary, with 
power and inſtructions for treatin 
and adjuſting all matters of ſtate va, 
traffic between the two kingdoms. 
But whatever were the cauſes of his 
being recalled from Spain, his con- 
duct there was juſtified by the houſe 
of lords, on Jan. 12, 1710-11, who, 
reſolved that his lordſhip, during the 
time he commanded the army in that 
kingdom, had performed many great 
and eminent ſervices ; and that if the 
opinion, which he had given to the 
council of war at Valencia, had been 
followed, it might very probably 
have prevented the misfortunes, that 
had fince happened in Spain ; and 
upon this foundation they voted 
thanks to his lordſhip in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner, In the years 1710, 
and 1711, he was employed in em- 
baſſies to Vienna, Turin, and ſeveral 
of the courts in Italy ; and, on his 
return to England, was made cotonel 


of the royal regiment of horſe-guards ; 


and being general of the marines, 
lord lieutenant of the county of 
Northampton, was, on Aug. 4, 1713, 
inſtalled at Windſor a knight of the 
Garter: Soon after which he was 
ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to the 
k. of Sicily, and to negociate —_ 
Wi 


MOR . 
with other Italian princes ; and is 


March 1713-14, was made governor” 
of the iſland of | Minorca. In the 


reign of k. George I, he was general 
of on the marine forces in Great- 


Britain, in which poſt he was likewiſe 


continued by his preſent majeſty. He 
died in his paſſage to Liſbon, whither 
he was PIE the recovery of his 
health, on October 25, 1735, aged 
77. By his firſt wife, Cary, daughter 
of fir Alexander Init on 

family in Scotland, he had 2 ſons, 
John the eldeſt, who died Apr. 6, 1710, 
and Henry, a member of parliament, 
and commander in the navy in the 
reign of q. Anne, who died Feb. 24, 
1709-10; and a daughter, Henrietta, 
married to Alexander duke of Gordon 
in Scotland. By his ſecond wife, 
Mrs. Anaſtaſia Robinſon, he had no 
iſſue. He was maſter of moſt uncom- 
mon qualities, and eminent in each 


of them to a degree, which might 


have been a ſufficient diſtinction to any 
other perſon. For to the greateſt = 
ſonal courage and reſolution, he added 
- all the arts and addreſs of a general; 
and to the moſt lively and penetrating 
genius, an extent of knowledge upon 
almoſt every ſubject of importance 
within the compaſs of ancient or 
modern literature; and even his 
Familiar letters, inſerted among 
thoſe of his friend Mr. Pope, are 
a great ornament to that excellent 
collection. | 


MORETON (James Douglaſs, E 


earl of) and nt of Scotland, 
was ſecond ſon of fir George Douglas 
of Pinky, brother to Archibald carl 
of Angus, by Elizabeth, daughter 
and ſole heir of David Douglas of 
Pittendrich, He was at edu- 
cated in à manner ſuitable to his 
rank ; but upon his father's being ob- 
liged to retire into England, his edu- 
cation was wholly neglected; for k. 
James V, had fo great an animoſity 
againſt the earl of Angus, fir George 
Douglas, and all their friends, that 


ancient 
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Mr. Douglas, fir George's ſon, was 
forced to live privately with a friend 
in the north of Scotland; and, in 
order to conceal himſelf the more 
effectually, aſſumed the name of Innes, 
and ſerved a gentleman there in the. 
uality of a ſteward or chamberlain 
or many years. But his father and 
other relations being reſtored after the 
death of k. James V, Mr. Douglas 
appeared under his r character, 
and ſoon after married obs ow 
Douglas, ſecond daughter of James 
earl of Morton, and had the honour, 
as well as eſtate, of the family ſettled. 
on him and his heirs by that earl; 
and upon this marriage immediately 
became maſter of Morton, In 1544, 
he held out the caſtle of Dalkeith, 


till after the battle of Pinky, when 


he wos obliged to ſurrender it, and 
was carried priſoner to England; and 
upon his return home, continued in 
a retired courſe of life, till the y. 155 3. 
when, upon the death of his father - 
in-law, he came to the title and full 
poſſeſſion of the earldom of Morton, 
and was one of the firſt peers, who 
exerted themſelves in ſupporting the 
reformation of religion, and preſerv- 
ing the liberties of the kingdom, 
during the regency of the queen- 
mother. And as ſoon as the French 
were expelled the country by the 
aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, he was, to- 
NN with the earl of Glencairn, 
ent by che parliament embaſſador to 
ngland, to return thanks to q. Eli- 
zabeth for her ſeaſonable ſupplies, and 
to eftabliſh a firm peace between the 
two kingdoms. During this embaſly, 
the carl fixed himſelf fo highly in the 
favour of that princeſs, that her friend- 
ſhip towards him continued to the 
laſt; though it is not improbable, 
that her — for him might contribute 
to his ruin. In 1561, upon q. Mary's 
return from France, he was appointed 
one of the privy council, and on Jan, 
7, 1563, lord high chancellor: Which 
poſt he held for 2 years, when he was 
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forced to ſy into England, on account 


of the part, which he had in the 
death of David Rizzio, her Majeſty's 
French ſecretary, on March 8, 1566. 
But he ſoon procured his pardon b 

means of the earl Bothwell, though 
he was never admitted again to any 
degree of favour with the queen. 
However he had' ſo great a ſhare in 
the confidence ' of Bothwell, that the 
latter opened to him his deſign of 
murdering the k. and requeſted his 
aſſiſtance in it, which he repreſented 
as an act, that would prove highly 
acceptable to the q. as well as to 


Himſelf. ' But the earl of Morton de- 
teſting the motion, refuſed to engage 


in the affair, unleſs he had an order 


under her majeſty's own hand for his 


ſecurity ; and was actually at the 


diſtance of 20 miles from the place 


where that ' ſhocking tragedy was 
ated. He employed likewiſe his 
utmoſt efforts to bring Bothwell to 
puniſhment ; upon whoſe marriage 
with the q. he entered into an aſſo- 
ciation with others of the nobility for 


the preſervation of the young prince, 


and upon her majeſty's reſignation of 
the government, was reſtored to his 
poſt of lord high chancellor, Nov. 11, 
1567, and the y. following appointed 
one of the commiſſioners for the k. 
of Scots, to treat with q. Elizabeth's 
deputies, concerning the reaſons of 
the depoſing q. Mary. After this the 
earl had the principal management 
of all affairs in Scotland ; a upon 
the death of the earl of Mar, was, 
on Nov. 27, 1572, elected regent of 
the kingdom; and having defeated 
all his enemies, ſettled a profound 
pow at home, contracted a ſtrict al- 
tance with England, took care to re- 
cover and manage to the beſt advan- 
tage the revenue of the crown, and 
by his conduct in general gained both 
love and reverence to himſelf, with 
the reputation of a very wiſe prudent 
governor. But it was not long before 
he came to loſe much of the good 


church; the who had repoſed. 
a confidence in him, having been in- 
duced to reſign to him the thirds of 
their livings. To gain this point, he 
had engaged, that they ſhould have, 
their ſtipends paid with leſs trouble 
than before; and that if, after all, 
they ſhould happen to diſlike the new. 
method of payment, he would reſtore. 
them to their former condition. The 
thirds being put into his hands, he 
reſolved to make his own advantage 
of it. For this purpoſe he aſſigned 
three or four churches to one miniſter,, 
without increafing his ſtipend ; and 
as for the readers; their allowance 
was mean, to a degree of ſcandal. 
But this was only a ſmall part of his 
ſcheme for amaſſing wealth; ſince he 
left no means anattempted for that 
end, which drew upon him the ge- 
neral hatred and envy ; ſo that grow- 
ing at laſt very uneaſy in his govern- 
ment, he thought proper to reſign the 
N in March 1578. This ſtep 
of his was certainly a very imprudent 
one; for being thus diveſted of power, 
he ſoon found himſelf expoſed to all 
the deſigns of his enemies, who pur- 
ſued his deſtruction with unrelenting 
rigour; charging him, among other 
things, with a ſecret correſpondence. 
with q. Elizabeth. At laſt, in Dec. 
1580, he was committed to priſon, 
upon an accuſation of having been 
an a in the murder of the king's, 
father; and though the q. of England 
interpoſed on his behalf by her em- 
baſſador ſir Thomas Randalph, yet 
he was brought to his trial on June 
1, 1881, and condemned to die. He 
confeſſed the next day to the miniſters 
who were ſent to him from the k. that 
upon his return from England, whither 
he had fled after David Rizzio's aſſaſ- 
ſination, the earl of Bothwell had 
propoſed to him the murder. of his 
majeſty's father, urging, that the q. 

was 
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was determined upon it, from the re- 
ſentment ſhe had conceived againſt 
him, for Rizzio's death, above all the 
reſt of the actors in it. That his an- 
ſwer was, that being newly relieved 
from one great trouble, he would not 
willingly involve himſelf in another, 
nor have any ſhare in the preſent bu- 
ſineſs. That upon Bothwell's inſiſting, 
that the q. wovld have it done, he 
required to. ſee her majeſty's hand- 
writing for that purpoſe, which was 


never produced; and, if it had, he 


was reſolved to have abandoned Scot- 
land till better times. That he knew 
indeed of his couſin Archibald Doug- 
las's being engaged in the murder, 
before it was committed, as well as 
after ; and therefore could not deny, 
that he had foreknown and concealed 
the ſame. But to whom ſhould he 
have revealed it ? fince the k. tho' he 
had been advertiſed of the danger, 
would never have believed it. Upon 
this confeſſion, his ſentence was 
changed from hanging to beheading z 
which was executed the ſame day, 


and his head fixed upon the moſt 


eminent part of the Tolbooth, his 
body lying for ſeveral hours covered 
only with an old blue cloak, not one 
perſon appearing upon the place, to 
ſhew his gratitude for any paſt favour, 
or to expreſs the leaſt ſign of regret 
for his misfortune. Never was there 
ſeen a more remarkable inſtance of the 
mutability of fortune, He, who a 
few years before had been reverenced 
of all men, and feared as a k. abound- 
ing in wealth, honour, and number 
of friends, was now at his death for- 
ſaken by all. He was of a graceful 
perſon and countenance, though of a 
low ſtature, and of ſingular courage, 
of which he gave many proofs during 
the civil troubles ;- wiſe and able for 
government ; a lover of juſtice, order, 
and policy; but inclined to covetouſ- 
neſs, which is ſuppoſed to have ariſen 
from the neceflities, that he ſtruggled 
with in his yaunger years; and too 
Vol. II. | 
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much addicted to ſenſual pleaſures, 
which he acknowledged at his death 
with great remorſe. 

MORLY (George bp. of Win. 
cheſter in the reign þ k. Charles IT, 
was ſon of Francis Morley, eſq; by 
Sarah, ſiſter of —— Denham, one 
of the barons of the Exchequer; and 
was b. in Cheapſide, in the city of 
London, on Feb. 27, 1597. He loſt 
his father, when he was but 6 y. of 
age, his mother at 12, and that little 

atrimony, to which he was born, by 

is father's being engaged for the 
debts of others. At 14 y. of age, 
he was elected one of the king's ſcho- 
lars at Weſtminſter-ſchool ; and in 
the beginning of the y. 1615, became 
ſtudent of Chriſt-church, in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where he took the 
degree of bachelor of arts, Dec. 19, 
1618 ; and that of maſter, June 14, 
1621, He was then appointed chap- 
lain to Robert, earl of Carnarvon, 
and his lady, with whom he lived till 
he was 43 y. old, without having or 
ſeeking any preferment in the church. 
After this he was collated to the rec- 
tory of Hartfield in Suſſex, which 
being a fine-cure, he exchanged with 
Dr. Richard Steuart, then clerk of the 
cloſet to his majeſty, for the rectory 
of Mildenhall near Marlborough in 
Wiltſhire. But before he had that 
charge, he had a canonry of Chriſt. 
Church beſtowed upon him in 164, 
by the k. to whom he was chaplain 
in ordinary. This canonry was the 
only preferment he ever deſired, and 
of which he gave the firſt year's profit 
to his majefly, towards the charge of 
the war ; in the beginning of which 
he preached one of the folemn 
ſermons before the houſe of commons, 
bot ſo little to their approbation, that 
he was not ordered to print it, as the 
other preachers had been. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, being then doctor of 
divinity, which degree he took on 
Nov. 1, 1642, he was nominated one 
of the aſſembly of divines at Weſt. 
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minſter ; but never appeared among 
them, continuing with his majeſty, 
and ſerving him to the utmoſt of his 
power, and was particularly ordered 
by him to engage the univerſity of 
Oxford not to ſubmit ta the par- 
liament . viſitation. He was likewiſe 
employed by that univerſity to nego- 
ciate the making good the articles 
agreed upon at the ſurrender of the 
garriſon to the parliament- forces; and 
became an advocate for that learned 
body to the reforming committee, in 
ſome matters relating to the viſitation. 
In this affair he behaved himſelf with 
ſuch addreſs, that a leading member 
of the houſe of commons promiſed 
him, that he ſhould not be preſſed to 
ſay, do, or ſubſcribe any thing con- 
trary to his conſcience, if he would 
only give them his word, that he 
would not actually appear againſt their 
proceedings. This ſeemed at firſt no 
very ſevere offer; but when he began 
to conſider with himſelf, that doctor 
Samuel Fell, dean of Chriſt- church, 
dottor Sanderſon, afterwards bp. of 
Lincoln, doctor Hammond, doctor 
Gardiner, and others his moſt valuable 
friends in that college, would be re- 
moved, he choſe rather to ſuffer in 
ſuch company, than to continue with 
thoſe, whom the parliament ſhould 
nominate in their room. In the be- 
ginning of the y. 1646, he was de- 
prived of his preferments in the church. 
After this his majeſty ſent for him to 
aſſiſt at the treaty of the Iſle of Wight; 
upon whoſe death, having attended 
the lord Capel to his execution, he 
retired to k. Charles II, at the Hague, 
on whom he conſtantly waited till his 
majeſty went to Scotland ; and not 
being allowed to go-with him thither, 
removed to Antwerp, where for about 
3 or 4 years he read the ſervice of the 
Church of England every day, cate- 
Chifed once a week, and adminiſtered 
the communion once a month to all 
the Engliſh in that city, who would 
come to it; as he did afterwards at 
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Breda for 4 y. But between 
his ſettlement at Antwerp and Breda, 
he was chaplain to the q. of Bohemia 
at the Hague. While he continued 
abroad, he contracted a friendſhip 
with. ſeveral of the moſt learned men 
there, as Andrew Rivetus, Daniel 
Heinſius, Claudius Salmaſius, and 
Samuel Bochart, to the laſt of whom 
he wrote a Latin letter from Paris in 
1649, declaring his reaſons for not 
coming to the church of the French 
proteſtants; to which Bochart pub- 
liſhed an anſwer in Latin the y. fol- 
lowing, under the title of Samuels 
Bocharti epiflola, qua reſpondetur ad tres 
gueſtiones ; de preſbyteratu & epiſcopatu, 
&c. After the reſtoration of k. Charles 
II. Dr. Morley was firſt made dean of 
Chriſt. Church, and then bp. of Wor. 
cefter, to which ſee he was conſecrated 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey, Oct. 28, 1660; 
and ſoon after appointed dean of tlie 
royal Chapel. In 1662, he was tran- 
ſlated to the biſhoprick of Wincheſter ; 
in which he was confirmed May 14, 
the ſame y. In this ſtation he verified 
what the k. ſaid, when he beſtowed 
the ſee upon him, that he would 
never be the richer for it: for he 
expended 80001. in repairing Farn- 
ham-Caftle, and 40001. in purchaſing 
Wincheſter-houſe at Chelſea, which 
he annexed to that ſee ; beſides which 
he laid ont conſiderable ſums in re- 
pairing the palace at Wincheſter, and 
in benefactions to Chriſt-church in 
Oxford. He died at Farnbam-caſtle, 
October 29, 1684, and was interred 
in the cathedral at Wincheſter. He 
was a very hard ſtudent, uſually riſing 
about 5 o'clock in the morning, both 
in winter and ſummer, though he ne- 
ver went to bed till about 11 in the 
ſevereſt ſeaſon of the year ; nor did 
he eat more than once in the 24 hours. 
By this means he paſſed over his life 
without gout, ſtone, ſtranguary, or 
head-ach, or ſo much as ever keeping 
his bed for any ſickneſs more than 
twice. Biſhop Burnet tells us, _ 
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he had been firſt known to the world 
as a friend of Jord Falkland's ; a cir- 
eumſtance ſuſſicient to raiſe any man's 
character. He had continued for 
many years in the lord Clarendon's 
family, and was his particular friend. 
He was a Calviniſt, with relation to 
the Arminian points, and was thought 
2 friend to the Puritans before the 
wars ; but he took care after his pro- 
motion to free himſelf from all fuf- 
picions of that kind. He was a pious 
and charitable man, of a very exem- 
plary life, but extremely paſſionate, 
and very obſtinate. He was in many 
reſpects an eminent man, zealous 
againſt popery, though a great enemy 
to the diſſenters; and conſiderably 
learned, with an uncommon vivacity 
——_— He publiſhed ſeveral 


MORICE (fir William) knt. fon 
of Evan alias John Morice, a younger 
brother of an equeſtrian family at 
Clenolly, in Caernarvonſhire, doctor 
of laws, and chancellor of the dioceſe 
of Exeter, by Mary, daughter of 
John Caſtle, of Aſhbury in Devonſhire, 
was b. in the pariſh of St. Martin, in 
the city of Exeter, Nov. 6, 1602. 
His father, dying in 1605, he left him 
very young to the care of his mother, 
who afterwards married fir Nicholas 
Prideaux, of Souldon, in Devonſhire, 
knt. and ſhe not only gave him a li- 
beral education, but likewiſe left him 
a very conſiderable eſtate. At 18 y. 
of age he was ſent to Oxford, and 
entered a gentleman commoner of 
Exeter college, under the tuition of 
Mr. Nathaniel Carpenter, eminent for 
his ſkill in philoſophy and mathema- 
tics, Dr. John Prideaux, afterwards 
bp. of Worceſter, and at that time 
rector of Exeter college, had a great 
regard for Mr. Morice, and for his 
encouragement in his ſtudies, to which 
he was extremely devoted, would fre 
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Mr, Morice, having proceeded bache. 
lor of arts in June 1622, retired into 
the country, and lived with his mother 
at Chuſton, in Weſt Purford, a ſmall 
youk anos 6 miles to the weſt of 

ytheford, where he moſt diligently 
proſecuted his ſtudies ; and his mother, 
till her deceaſe, which was in October 
1647, managing all his concerns, he 
had leiſure to accompliſh himſelf with 
all ſorts of good literature, to the at- 
tainment which he was furniſhed 
by nature with many uncommon qua- 
lifications, a ſtrong and tenacious me- 
mory, a lively fancy, a ready appre- 
henſion, and a ſolid penetrating judg- 
ment, accompanied with an indefa- 
tigable induſtry. Soon after his return 
home, he married Elizabeth, one of 
the grand-daughters of fir Nicholas 
Prideaux abovementioned, by his 
eldeſt ſon Humphry, deceaſed. In 
1640, his name was inſerted in the 
commiſſion of peace for Devonſhire z 
and, in 1645, he was choſen knight of 
the ſhire for that county, without his 
ſeeking for that honour ; but never 
ſate in that parliament, till general 
Monk reſtored the ſecluded members. 
In 1651, he was appointed high 
ſheriff for that county, having the y. 
before ſettled himſelf and his family 
at Werington, near Lanceſton, upon 
the borders of Cornwall, which he 
had purchaſed of fir Francis Drake. 
In 1656, he was choſen a member of 
the parliament, which met at Weſt. 
minſer on September 17; but was 
excluded from ſitting, on account of 
his not being approved of by the 
protector's council; upon which he, 
with many others, who were excluded 
for the ſame reaſon, ſigned and pub- 
liſhed a remonſtrance againſt that ex- 
cluſion. The ſame y. he publiſhed 
at London, in 45, a book intitled, 
Cana quaſi Ko: The new encloſures 
broke down, and the Lord's ſupper laid 


quently ſay to him, that tho" he was forth in common for all church-members, 
but little in ſtature, yet in time he having a dogmatical faith, and not being 


would come to be great in the ſtate. ſcandalous. 


In a diatribe and defence 


Cc 2 thereof : 
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thereof. The firſt edition of which had 
been printed in 1651, in 4to, and 
another edition, with conſiderable en- 


largements, was publiſhed in 1660, 


in folio, under the title of The common 
right to the Lord's ſupper afſerted. In 
1658, he was choſen burgeſs for 
Newport in Cornwall, to ſerve in the 
parliament of Richard Cromwell ; and 
being, by his wife, related to general 
Monk, contracted an intimate friend- 
ſhip with that general, who had the 
utmoſt confidence in him, and con- 
ſulted him upon all occaſions. King 
Charles II. therefore, being informed 
of this, thought the influence of Mr. 
Morice might be of great weight in 
diſpoſing the general to his reſtoration, 
and, on March 27, 1660, ſent a 
letter to him by means of fir John 
Greenville, afterwards earl of Bath, 
taking notice, ©«* that he had been 
% aſſured by the perſon, thro' whoſe 
« hands this letter would come to 
« him, that Mr. Morice had more 
« than ordinary affection to promote 
« his ſervice and intereſt, and much 
« credit with thoſe, who could con- 
« tribute very much towards it ; all 
« which, ſays his majeſty, I believe, 
« and am therefore very willing to 
« give you my thanks, and to aſſure 
« you, that as your friends ſhall have 
« all the reaſon to rejoice in the ſer- 
% vice they ſhall do for me, that my 
« kindneſs and power can give them, 
« ſo ſhall you find your particular 
« account in doing it.” The king 
| wrote again to him on April 8, that, 
ſince his former letter of March 27, 
he had received a more particular ac- 
count of the many obligations, which 
he had to Mr. Morice, and that the 
good offices, which he had and would 
perform to his majeſty, deſerved all 
the truſt and confidence he could re- 
poſe in him: and that the perſon who 
was to deliver this letter, would defire, 
in his majeſty's name, to deliver like- 
wiſe ſome other letters ro Mr. Morice's 
friends, and his advice in what further 
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was to be offered to them on his ma- 
jeſty's part. * I cannot chooſe of good 
« ſucceſs, adds the k. by the bleſſing 
« of God, in what you are endea- 
„ youring, ſince I am ſure I ſhall be 
« found to have the ſame very good 
« ends, which you propoſe to your- 
« ſelf; and that no man in the king- 
« dom can more, if ſo much, deſire 
« the advancement of the proteſtant 
«« religion, and the peace, happineſs, 
« and honour of the nation, than I 
« do, or is more an Engliſhman.” 
Before the date of this letter, Mr. 
Morice had, on March 20, introduced 
fir John Greenvile to the general, in 
a private lodging, which he had at 
St. James's ; where the general di- 
rected fir John to confer with Mr. 
Morice about the king's affairs ; and, 
upon ſir John's return to Bruſſels, his 
majeſty reſolved to appoint Mr. Mo- 
rice ſecretary of ſtate, as a promotion, 
which would be agreeable to the ge- 
neral, and a proper reward for the 
important ſervices of the gentleman, 
on whom it was conferred, and who 
was as well qualified for it, as any 
man, who had not been converſant 
in foreign affairs. The general had, 
on March 10, procured him to be 
made colonel of a regiment of foot, 
and governor of the fort and iſland of 
Plymouth. In the latter end of May 
following, Mr. Morice attended the 
general to Dover, where the k. was 
expected, and upon his majeſty's 
coming to Canterbury, on the 26th 
of that month, received the honour of 
knighthood, and was ſworn ſecretary 
of ſtate, and of the privy council, In 
1661, he was elected burgeſs for Ply- 
mouth, in the parliament, which be- 
gan May 8. He continued his poſt 
of ſecretary of ſtate till Michaelmas 
1668, when he reſigned it, and re- 
treated into the country, and paſſed 
the remainder of his life in a quiet 
retirement, at his houſe in Werington, 
where he erected a noble library, 
valued at 12001, He built 9 
an 
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and endowed an alms-houſe for 6 poor 
people, in the pariſh of Sutcombe, 


near Holdſworthy, in Devonſhire. 
He died at Werington, on Dec. 12, 


1676, and was interred in the church by 


there. He had by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Humphrey Prideaux, eſq. 
4 ſons and 4 daughters. His eldeſt 
ſon William, was created a baronet on 
April 20, 1661. 

MICHAEL ANGELO BUONA- 
ROI, fon of LodovicoBuonaroti, of the 
ancient family of the counts of Canoſes, 
was b. in the y. 1474, in the caſtle 
of Chiuſi, in the territory of Aruzzo 
in Tuſcany, where his father and 
mother then lived. He was put to 


nurſe in the village of Settiniano, 
a place noted for reſort of ſculp- 


tors, of whom his nurſe's huſband was 
one, which gave riſe to the ſaying of 
him, that Michael Angelo ſucked in 
ſculpture with his milk. His violent 
inclination to defigning, obliged his pa- 
rents to place him with Domenico 
Ghirlandaio. The he made 
raifed the jealouſy of his fellow-diſ- 
ciples © much, that Torrigiano, one of 
them, gave him a blow on the noſe, 
the marks of which he carried to his 
grave. He thought the beſt way to be 
revenged on him was to overcome him 
in his profeſſion, and, by his ſtudies 
and productions, to put an end to the 
competition of his companions, and ac- 
quire the eſteem of perſons of the beſt 
uality and intereſt; which he did ef. 
ually, He erected an academy of 
painting and ſculpture at Florence, un- 
der the protection of Lorenzo de Me- 
dicis, who was a lover of the polite arts. 
He was beſtowing his care and appli- 
cation upon it when the troubles of the 
houſe of Medicis obliged him to remove 
to Bologna, from whence he went to 
Venice, and from thence returned in a 
little while to Florence. It was about 
this time he made an image of Cupid, 
carried it to Rome, broke off one of its 
arms, and buried it, keeping the arm 
by him. He buried it in a place which 
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he knew was to be dug up, and the Cu- 
pid being found, was fold to the cardi- 
nal of St. Gregory for antique. Michael 
o diſcovered the fallacy to him, 

ing him the arm he had pre- 
ſerved for that purpoſe, The works 
he performed at Rome, and Bramante's 


advice, whom Raphael had inſtigated 


to it, put the pope on painting his 
chapel, and employing Michael Ange- 
lo about it. Michael ſent for ſeveral 
Florentine painters to afliſt him, among 
whom were Graunachio iardino, 
and Giuliaho di San Gallo; the latter 
underſtanding freſco very well, which 
Michael Angelo knew little of. The 
painting. being finiſhed, moſt of the 
painters, and particularly Raphael's, 
expectations were baulked ; for he had 
never defired his friend E to 
procure that employment for his com- 
petitor, had — thought the taſk 
ter than he could go through with, 
— was entruſted by Michael 
Angelo with the key of the chapel, 
and an order to let no body whoſo- 
ever ſee his work: however, he once 
admitted Raphael, who found the 
painting to be of ſo great a guſto of 
deſign, that he reſolved to make his 
advantage of it; and, indeed, in the 
firſt picture which Raphael produced 
afterwards, and that was the prophet 
Ifaiah, for the church of St. Auſtin ; Mi- 
chael Angelo immediately diſcovered 
Bramante's treachery, This paſſage is 
the greateſt praiſe that can be given to 
Michael Angelo's works, and is, at the 
ſame time, a proof of Raphael's love 
of his art; that he would make uſe of 
what was good, even in the works of 
his enemies, not ſq much for his own 
lory, as forthe glory of his profeſſion, 
| 6h the death of Julius II, Michael 
Angelo went to Florence, where he 
made that admirable piece of ſculpture, 
the tomb of the d. of Florence, He 
was interrupted by the wars, the citi- 
zens obliging him to work on the for- 


tifications of the city; but foreſceing 


that their precautions would be uſelels, 
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he moved from Florence to Ferrara, 


and thence to Venice. The doge Gritti 


would fain have entertained him in his 
ſervice, but all he could get out of him 
was a deſign of the bridge Rialto: for 
Michael Angelo was an excellent ar- 
chitect, as may be ſeen by the palace 
of Farneſe, by his own houſe, and by 
the capitol, which is an edifice of a 
great gofit. When he returned to Flo- 
rence, he painted the fable of Læda 
with Jupiter turned into a ſwan, fo! 
the d. of Ferrara, which piece bei 
not enough eſteemed, he ſent it by Mi- 
nio his diſciple into France, together 
with two boxes of deſigns, the beſt and 
greateſt part of hjs thoughts. Fran- 
cis I, bought the Læda, and put it up 
at Fontainbleau, and the deſigns were 
diſperſed up and down by the ſudden 
death of Minio. The amorous paſſion 
of this Læda was repreſented ſo lively, 
and ſo laſciviouſly, that monſieur de 
Noyers, miniſter of ſtate, ordered it to 
be burnt, from a ſcruple of conſcience. 
By the command of Paul III, Michael 
Angelo painted his famous piece of the 
laſt judgment, which is an inexhauſtible 
ſtore of ſcience, for all that would dive 
to the bottom of it. The deſign is of 


a great guſto. He took an incredible 


deal of pains to reach the perfection of 
his art. He loved ſolitude, and uſed 
to ſay, © that painting was jealous, and 
* required the whole man to herſelf.” 
Being aſced, why he did not marry ? 
he anſwered, * painting was bis wife, 
and his works his children,” Michael 
Angelo had great ideas, which he did 
not borrow from his maſters : his ſtu- 


dying after the antique, and the eleva- 


tion -of his genius, inſpired him with 
them. His deſigns were learned and 
correct, and the guſto, if the phraſe may 
be uſed, terrible; and if ſome perſons 
cannot find in them the elegance of the 
antique, they muſt allow that this guſto 
is rich, and that common nature in 
compariſon with it is poor. Raphael, 
as we have obſerved, was obliged to 
him for the alteration of his manner, 
which he learned at the fight of pope 
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Sixtus's chapel, for before that he had 


Rill too much of Perugino's in his com- 
poſitions. There. are ſeveral perſons, 
who tho' they confeſs Michael Angelo's 
thoughts are great, yet will not allow 
them to be natural, and think they ate 
ſometimes extravagant. They ſay al- 
fo, that tho? his deſigns are learned, 
they are overcharged ;_ that he has 
taken too many licences againſt the 
* 45 did not 
under ur t is enough to 
let the world — 2 this great man 
was beloved and eſteemed by all the 
ſovereigu princes of his time, and that 
he will be ſtill the admiration of poſte- 
rity. He died at Rome, 1564, at go 
tho age. Coſmo di Medicis ordered 
bi to be ſecretly unburied, and 
brought to Florence, where he was in- 
ere ap the —— of Santa Croce; in 
which, magnificent obſequies were per- 
formed fr him, 1 l tomb is | be 
ſeen in marble, conſiſting of three fi- 
gures, 22 and Archi- 
tecture, all of his own hand. Michael 
Angels was one of the firſt that baniſh- 
ed the little manner, and the remainders 
of the Gothic out of Italy. 
MICHAEL ANGELO daCARA- 
VAGGIO, b. at Caravaggio, a villa 
in the Milaneſe, 1569, and m 
himſelf famous by a manner in paint- 
ing extremely ſtrong, true, and of a 
great effect, of which himſelf was the 
author. He painted every thing he 
did in a room where the light deſcend- 
ed from on high. He followed his 
models ſo exactly, that he imitated 
their defects as well as their beauties, 
having no other idea than the effect 
of nature preſent before him. He 
uſed to ſay, That thoſe pictures 
* which were not drawn after nature, 
were but as ſo many rags, and the 
* figures of which they were com- 
« poſed, but as painted cards.“ His 
manner being new, was followed by 
ſeveral painters of his time, and a- 
mong others by Manfredi, and Va- 
lentine a Frenchman. We muſt own 
the likeneſs of this manner is very 


ſurpriſing, 
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ſurpriſing, and has a very powerful 
effect on the moſt judicious ſpectators. 
He drew after him almoſt the whole 
ſchool of Carracci. For not to name 
Guercino, who never left his manner, 
Guido and Domenichino were tempt- 
ed to follow it; but it was accompa- 
nied with ſuch an ill gout of deſign, 
and the choice of his lights being the 
ſame in all ſorts of ſubjects, they fell 
off from it in a very little time. His 
pieces are to be met with in moſt of 
the cabinets in Europe. There are 
ſeveral of them at Rome and Naples, 
and one picture of his drawing is in 
the Dominican's church at Antwerp, 
which Rubens uſed to call his maſter. 
He often brought himſelf into danger 
by his contemptible diſcourſe of his 
contemporaries, eſpecially of Gioſep- 
pino, whom he had made a jeſt of 
publicly. One day the diſpute be- 
tween them ran ſo high, that Michael 
Angelo drew his ſword, and killed a 
young man called Tomaſino, who be- 
ing Gioſeppino's friend, would have 
parted them. Upon this Michael 
Angelo was forced to fly to the mar- 
quis ſuſtiniani, to protect him. While 
he lived in his houſe, he drew the 
picture of St Thomas's unbelief, and 
a Cupid, two admirable pieces, for the 
marquis. Juſtiniani obtained his par- 
don, and reproved him ſeverely for 
being ſo outrageous ; but Michael 
Angelo, as ſoon as he was at liberty, 
being not able to command his paſh- 
ons, went to Gioſeppino and chal- 
lenged him, The latter anſwered, 
He was a knight, and would not 
draw his ſword againſt his inferior.“ 
Caravaggio, nettled at this anſwer, 
haſtened to Malta, performed his 
vows and exerciſes, and received the 
order of knighthood as a ſerving bro- 
ther. While he was there, he drew 
the decollation of St John Baptiſt for 
the great church, and the portrait of 
the grand-maſter de Vigna Court, 
which is in the French king's cabinet, 


Being dignified with the order of Malta, 
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he retuned to Rome, intending to 
force Gioſeppino to fight him ; but, 
happily for his competitor, a fever 
took him and put an end to the dan- 
us diſpute and his life, anno 1609. 
vaggio's ideas were like his tem- 

per, very unequal, and never lofty. 
His diſpoſitions were good, and hig 
deſigns of an ill got. His local co- 
lours are very much ſtudied, and by 


the great knowledge he had of lights | 


joined to the exact variety with which 
he mingled his colours on his pallet, 
without breaking, or as we ſay, tor- 
turing them with his pencil, the truth 
that appears in all his works are cqually 
perfect and ſurpriſing. His attitudes 
have no choice in them. His drape- 
ries are like, but ill fet, and his fi- 
gures are not agreeably adjufted, nor 
as becomes their characters. How 
ever he drew ſeveral pictures which 
deſerved the name of grand compoſi- 
tions, and he finiſhed them with extra- 
ordinary nicety. If he was not maſ- 
ter of all the parts of painting, we 
muſt own that his portraits at leaſtare 
not to be cenſured. His expreſſions 
are not very lively. By his works 
one may eaſily perceive he did not ſo 
much conſider what would contribute 
to make his pictures agreeable, as 
what would render his objects ſenſi- 
ble, in which he was ſucceſsful by 
the claro obſcuro, by an excellent 
guſto in colouring, by a terrible force, 
and an agreeable ſweetneſs, and the 
melloweſt pencil that ever was. 
MOUNTFORD (William) was 
b. in the year 1659, but of what fa- 
mily we have no account, further 
than that they were of Staffordſhire ; 
the extraordinary circumſtances of 
Mr. Mountford's death, have drawn 
more attention upon him, than he 
might otherwiſe have had; and tho“ 
he was not very conſiderable as a 
poet, yet he was of great eminence 
as an actor. Mr. Cibber, in his 
apology for his own lite, has men- 
tioned him with the greateſt reſpect, 
Cc 4 and 
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and drawn his character with ſtrong * his hands upon the ſtage, he wan · 


touches of admiration. After having 
delineated the theatrical excellences 
of Kynaſton, Sandford, &c. he thus 
ſpeaks of Mountford. Of perſon 
© he was tall, well made, fair, and of 
an agreeable aſpect, his voice clear, 
« full, and melodious ; in tragedy he 
was the moſt affecting lover within 
my memory; his addreſſes had a 
reſiſtleſs recommendation from the 
« very tone of his voice, which gave 
© his words ſuch ſoftneſs, that as 
© Dryden ſays, | | 


— © Like flakes of feather'd ſnow, 
© They melted as they fell. 


All this he particularly verified in 
that ſcene of Alexander, where the 
© hero throws himſelf at the feet of 
« Statira for pardon of his paſt in- 
* fidelities. There we ſaw the great, 
© the tender, the penitent, the de- 
« ſpairing, the tranſported, and the 
© amiable, in the higheſt perfection. 
In comedy he gave the trueſt life to 
what we call the fine gentleman ; 
* his ſpirit ſhone the brighter for be- 
ing poliſhed by decency. In ſcenes 
© of gaiety he never broke into the re- 
gard that was due to the preſence of 
equal, or ſuperior characters, tho” 
inferior actors played them; he 
„filled the ſtage, not by elbowin 

and croſſing it before others, or ai 
concerting their action, but by ſur- 
« paſling them in true and maſterly 
touches of nature; he never laughed 
at his own jeſt, unleſs the point of 
his raillery upon another required 
it; he had a particular talent in 
giving lite to bons mots and repar- 
« tees; the wit of the poet ſeemed 
« always to come from him extem- 
« pore, and ſharpened into more wit 
from his brilliant manner of de- 
« livering it; he had himſelf a good 
« ſhare of it, or what is equal to it, 
« ſo lively a pleaſantneſs of humour, 
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toned with them to the higheſt de- 
light of his auditors. The agree. 
able was ſo natural to him, that 
even in that diſſolute character of 
the rover, he ſeemed to waſh 


-the guilt from vice, and gave it 


charms and merit ; for though it 
may be a reproach to the poet to 
draw ſuch characters, not only un- 
puniſhed, but rewarded, the actor 
may ſtill be allowed his due praiſe 
in this excellent performance; and 
this was a diſtinction which, when 
this comedy was ated at Whitehall, 
k. William's q. Mary was pleaſed 
to make in favour of Mountford, 
notwithſtanding her diſapprobation 
of theplay ; which was heightened 
by the conſideration of its having 
been written by a lady, viz. Mrs. 
Behn, from whom more modeſty 
might have been expected. He 
had, beſides all this, a variety in 
his genius, which few capital actors 
have ſhewn, or perhaps have thought 
it any addition of their merit to ar- 
rive at; he could entirely change 
himſelf, could at once throw off the 
man of ſenſe, for the briſk, vain, 
rude, lively coxcomb, the falſe, 
flaſhy pretender to wit, and the 
dupe of his own ſufficiency; of 
this he gave adelightful inſtance in 
the character of Sparkiſh, in Wy- 
cherley's Country wife : in that of Sir 
Courtly Nice, by Crown, his excel- 
lence was flill greater; there his 
whole man, voice, mien, and ge- 
ſture, was no longer Mountford, 
but another perſon ; there, the in- 
ſipid, ſoft civility, the elegant and 
formal mien, the drawling delicacy 
of voice, the ſtately flatneſs of his 
addreſs, and the empty eminence 
of his attitudes, were ſo nicely ob- 
ſerved, that had he not been an en- 
tire maſter of nature, had he not 
kept his judgment, as it were acen- 
tinel upon himſelf, not to admit the 


that when either of theſe fell into ! leaſt likeneſs of what he uſed to be, 
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to enter into any part of his per- 
* formance, he could not poſſibl 
* have ſo completely finiſhed it. But 
this finiſhed performer did not live to 
reap the advantages which would have 
ariſen from the great figure he made 
upon the ſtage. He fell in the 33d y. 
of his age, by the hand of an aſſaſſin, 
who cowardly murdered him, and fied 
from juſtice. As we imagine, it will 
not be unpleaſing to the reader to be 
made acquainted” with the moſt ma- 
terial circumſtances relating to that 
affair; we ſhall here inſert them, as 
they appearin the trial of lord Mohun, 
who was arraigned for that murder, 
and acquitted by his peers. Lord 
Mohun, it is well known, was a 
man of looſe morals, a rancorous 
ſpirit, and, in ſhort, reflected no ho- 
nour on his titles, It is a true obſer- 
vation, that the temper and diſpoſition 
of a man may be more accurately 
known by the company he keeps, than 
by any other means of reading the 
human-heart. Lord Mohun had con- 
tracted a great intimacy with one 
capt. Hill, a man of ſcandalous mo- 
rals, and deſpicable life, and was ſa 
fond of this Ellow, whom, it ſeems, 
nature had wonderfully formed to be 
a cut-throat, that he entered into his 
ſchemes, and became a party in pro- 
moting his moſt criminal pleaſures. 
This murderer had long entertained a 
paſſion for Mrs. Bracegirdle, ſo well 
known, as an excellent actreſs, that 
it would be ſuperfluous to give a par- 
ticular account of her; his paſſion 
was rejected with diſdain by Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, who did not think ſuch 
a heart as his worth poſſeſſing. The 
contempt with which ſhe uſed captain 
Hill fired his reſentment ; he valued 
himſelf for being a gentleman, and 
an officer in-the army, and thought he 
had a right, at the firſt onſet, to tri- 
umph over the heart of an actreſs; 
but in this he found himſelf miſerably 
miſtaken : Hill, who could not bear 
the contempt ſhewn him by Mrs. 
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Bracegirdle, conceived that her aver» 
y fion muſt proceed from — 


viouſly engaged her heart to 
more favoured lover; and though 


Mr. Mountford was a married man, 


he became jealous of him, probably, 
from no other reaſon, than the reſpe& 
with which he obſerved Mr. Mount. 
ford treated her, and their frequently 
playing together in the ſame ſcene, 
Confirmed in this ſuſpicion, he re- 
ſolved to be revenged on Mountford, 
and as he could not poſſeſs Mrs. 
Bracegirdlo by gentle means, he de- 
termined to have recourſe to violence, 
and hired ſome ruffians to aſſiſt him in 
carrying her off, His chief accom. 
plice in this ſcheme was lord Mohun, 
to whom he communicated his in- 
tention, and who concurred with him 
in it. They appointed an evening 
for that purpoſe, hired a number of 
ſoldiers and a coach, and went to the 
playhouſein order to find Mrs. Brace- 
girdle, but ſhe having no part in the 
play of that night, did not come to 
the houſe. They then got intelligence 
that ſhe was gone with her mother to 
ſup at one Mrs. Page's inDrury-Lane; 
thither they went, and fixed their poſt, 
in expectation of Mrs. Bracegirdle's 
coming out, when they intended to 
have executed their ſcheme againſt 
her. She at laſt came out, accom- 
panied with her mother and Mr. 
Page : the two adventurers made a 
ſign to their hired bravo's, who laid 
their hands on Mrs. Bracegirdle : but 
her mother, who threw her arms round 
her waiſt, preventing them from thruit- 
ing her immediately into the coach, 
and Mr. Page, gaining time to call 
aſſiſtance, their attempt was fruſtrated, 
and Mrs. Bracegirdle, her mother, 
and Mr. Page, were ſafely conveyed 
to her own houſe in Howard- ſtreet in 
the Strand. Lord Mohun and Hill, 
enraged at this diſappointment, re- 
ſolved, ſince they were unſucceſsful 
in one part of their deſign, they would 


yet attempt another ; and that night 
vowed 
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vewed revenge againſt Mr. Mount. 
ford. They went to the ſtreet where 


Mr, Mountford lived, and there lay 
in wait for him: Old Mrs. Brace- 
irdle and another gentlewoman who 
heard them vow revenge againſt 
Mr. Mountford, ſent to his houſe, to 
defire his wife to let him know his 
danger, and to warn him not to come 
home that night; but unluckily no 
meſſenger Mrs, Mountford ſent was 
able to find him : capt. Hill and lord 
Mohun paraded in the fireets with 
their ſwords drawn ; and when the 
watch made inquiry into the cauſe of 
this, lord Mohun anſwered, that he 
was a peer of the realm, and dared 
them to touch him at their peril ; the 
night-officers being intimidated at this 
threat, left them unmoleſted, and 
went their rounds. Towards mid- 
night, Mr. Mountford going home 
to his own houſe, was ſaluted in a 
very friendly manner, by lord Mo- 
hun; and as his lordſhip ſeemed to 
carry no marks of reſentment in his 
behaviour, he uſed the freedom to aſk 
him, how he came there at that time 
of night? to which his lordſhip re- 
plied, by aſking if he had not heard 
the affair of the woman ? Mountford 
aſked what woman ? to which he an- 
fwered Mrs. Bracegirdle; I hope, 
ſays he, my lord, you do not en- 
courage Mr. Hill in his attempt upon 
Mrs. Bracegirdle ; which however is 
no concern of mine ; when he uttered 
theſe words, Hill, behind his back, 
gave him ſome deſperate blows on 
his head, and before Mr. Mountford 
bad time to draw, and ſtand on his 
defence, he baſely run him thro' the 
body, and made his eſcape; the 
alarm of murder being given, the 
conſtable ſeized lord Mohun, who 
upon hearing that Hill had eſcaped, 
expreſſed great ſatis faction, and ſaid 
he did not care if he were hanged for 
him: when the evidences were exa- 
mined at Hick's-Hall, one Mr Ben- 
croft, who attended Mr. Mountto:d, 
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ſwore that Mr. Mountford declared 
to him as a dying man, that white 
he was talking to lord Mohun, Hill 
ſtruck him, with his left hand, and 
with his right hand run him thro the 
body, before he had time to draw his 
ſword. Thus fell the unfortunate 
Mountford, by the hand of an aſſaſſin, 
without having given him any pro- 
vocation ; ſave that which his own 


jealouſy had raiſed, and which could 


not reaſonably be imputed to Mount- 
ford as a crime. Lord Mohun, as we 
have already obſerved, was tried, and 
acquitted by his peers; as it did 
not appear, that he immediately af- 
ſiſted Hill, in perpetrating the murder, 
or that they had concerted it before: 
for tho' they were heard to vow re- 
venge againſt Mountford, the word 
murder was never mentioned, Mr. 
Mountford, beſides his extraordinary 
talents as an actor, was author of the 
following dramatic pieces. 1. The 
imjured lowers, or the ambitious father. 
2. The ſucceſsful flrangers, a tragi- 
comedy. 3. Greenwich-Park, a co- 
medy. Beſides theſe, he turned The 
lift and death of Dr. Fauſius into a 
farce, With the humours of Harlequin 
and Scaramouch ; ated at the queen's 
theatre in Dorſet-Garden, and revived 
at the theatre in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, 
1697. Mr. Mountford has written 
many prologues and epilogues, ſcat- 
tered in Dryden's Miſcellamies ; and 
likewiſe ſeveral ſongs. He ſeems to 
have had a {prightly genius, and 
poſſeſſed a pleaſing gaiety of humour. 
—He was killed 1692 ; and buried 
m St. Clement Danes. 

MULEY ISHMAEL, emp. of Mo- 
rocco, after a long reign, died in the 
y. 1714. This prince was a man of 
much wit, and natural ſenſe, of an 
active temper, undaunted courage, 
and great application, He was a 
deſcendent of Mahomet ; and fo 
exemplary for his adherence to the 
law of his prophet, that he abſtained 
all his life from the taſte of wine; 

began 
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began the annual feaſt, or Lent of 
Ramadan, 2 months before his ſub- 
jects; was frequent in his prayers ; 
and that he might not want oppor- 
tunities of kneeling, had fixed in all 
the ſpacious courts of his palace large 
conſecrated ſtones pointing towards 
the Eaſt, for any occaſional exerciſe 
of his devotion. What might not 
have been hoped from a prince of 
theſe endowments, had they not all 
been rendered uſeleſs and ineffectual 
to the good of his people by the no+ 
tion of that which they aſcrib- 
ed to him | This will appear, if we 
conſider how he exerciſed it towards 
his ſubjects, in thoſe 3 great points, 
Which are the chief ends of govern- 
ment, the preſervation of their lives, 
the ſecurity of their fortunes, and 
the determinations of juſtice between 
man and man. Foreign envoys, who 
have given account of their audi- 
ences, deſcribe this holy man mount- 
ed on horſeback in an open court, 
with ſeveral of his alcaydes, or go- 
vernors of provinces about him, ſtand- 
ing barefoot, trembling, bowing to 
the earth, and at every word he ſpoke, 
breaking out into paſſionate exclama- 
tions of praiſe, as, Great is the 
* wiſdom of our lord the king ; our 
* lord the king ſpeaks as an angel 
from heaven.“ Happy was the 
man among them, who was ſo much 
a favourite as to be ſent on an errand 
to the moſt remote ſtreet in his capi- 
tal ; which he performed with the 
greateſt alacrity, ran through every 
puddle that lay in his way, and took 
care to return out of breath and co- 
vered with dirt, that he might ſhew 
himſelf a diligent and faithful mini- 
ſter. His majeſty at the ſame time, 
to exhibit the greatneſs of his power, 
and ſhew his horſemanſhip, ſeldom 
diſmiſſed the foreigner from his pre- 
ſence, till he had entertained him 
with the ſlaughter of 2 or 3 of his 
liege ſubjects, whom he very dexter- 
ouſly put to death, with the tilt of 
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his lance, St. Olon, the French en, 
voy, tells us, that when he had bis 
laſt audience of him, he received 
him in robes jaſt tained with an exe- 
cution ; and that he was blooded up 
to his elbows by a couple of Moorg, 
whom he had been butchering with 
his own imperial hands. By the 
calculation of that author, and many 
others, who have ſince given an ac- 
count of his exploits, we may reckon 
that by his own arm he killed above 
40,000 of his people. To render 
himſelf the more awful, he choſe to 
wear a garb of a particular colour, 
when he was bent upon execution ; 
ſo that when he appeared in yellow 
his great men hid themſelves in cor- 
ners, and durſt not pay their court 
to him, till he had ſatiated his thirſt 
of blood, by the death of ſome of 
his loyal commoners, or of ſuch un- 
wary officers of ſtate as chanced to 
come in his way. Upon this account 
we are told, that the firſt news in- 
quired after every morning at Mequi- 
nez, was, Whether the emperor 
« were ſtirring, and in a good or bad 
humour As this prince was a 
great admirer of architecture, and 
employed many thouſands in works 
of that kind, if he did not approve 
the plan or the performance, it was 
uſual for him to ſhew the delicacy of 
his taſte by demoliſhing the building, 
and deſtroying all that had a hand 
in it. We have heard but of one in- - 
ſtance of his mercy ; which was ſhewn 
to the maſter of an Engliſh veſſel. 
Our countryman preſented him with 
a Curious «95 tae _— _ ICs 
ceived very gracioully ; ing 
— a good edge, tri · 
ed it upon the donor, who ſlipping 
aſide from the blow, eſcaped with 
the loſs only of his right ear ; for old 
Muley, upon 2d thoughts, confider- 
ing that it was not one of his own 
ſubjett, ſtopped his hand, and would 
not ſend him to paradiſe. We cannot 
quit this article of his tenderneſs — 

. _ e 
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the lives of his people, without men- 


tioning one of his queens, whom he 
was remarkably fond of; as alſo a 
favourite prime miniſter; who was 
very dear to him. The firſt died by 
@ kick of her lord the king, when 
He was big with child, for having 
gathered a flower as ſhe was walking 
with him in his pleaſure garden. 
The other was baſtinadoed to death 
by his majeſty ; who, repenting of 
the drubs he had given him when it 
was too late, to manifeſt his eſteem 
for the memory of ſo worthy a man, 
executed the ſurgeon that could not 
cure him. This abſolute monarch 
was as notable a guardian of the for- 
tunes, as of the lives of his ſubjects. 
When any man among his people 

ew rich, in order to keep him from 

ing dangerous to the ſtate, he uſed 
to ſend for all his goods and chattels. 
His governors of towns and provin- 
ces, who formed themſelves upon the 
example of their grand monarque, 
practiſed rapine, violence, extortion, 
and all the arts of deſpotic 
ment in their reſpective diſtricts, 
that they might be the better en- 
abled to make him their yearly pre- 
ſents. For the greateſt of his vice- 
roys could-only propoſe to himſelf a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence out of the 
plunder of his province, and was in 
certain danger of being recalled or 
hanged, if he did not remit the bulk 
of it to his dread ſovereign. That 
he might make a right ole of theſe 
prodigious treaſures, which flowed 
in to him from all the parts of his 
wide empire, he took care to bury 
them under ground, by the hands of 
his moſt truſty ſlaves, and then eut 
their throats, as the moſt effectual 
method te keep them from making 
any diſcovery. Theſe were his 
ways and means for raiſing money, 
by which he weakened the hands of 
the factious, and in any caſe of emer- 
gency could employ the whole wealth 
of his empire, which he had thus 


vern- 
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amaſſed together in his ſubterraneous 
Exchequer. As there is no ſuch 
thing as property under an arbitrary 

vernment, you may learn what was 

uley Iſhmael's notion of it from 
the following ſtory. Being upon 
© the road, amidſt his life-guards, a 
little before the time of the Ram- 
© feaſt, he met one of his alcaydes 
at the head of his ſervants, who 
were driving a t flock of ſheep 
to market. e emperor aſked 
— they wete ; — alcayde an- 
wered, with great ſubmiſſion, 
are mine, © Iſhmael, ſon if 
cheriff, of the line of Haſſan, 
Thine ! thou ſon of a cuckold, 
ſaid this ſervant of the Lord, I 
* thought I had been the only pro- 
c prietor in this country; upan which 
© he run him through the body with 
his lance, and very piouſly diſtri- 
* buted the ſheep among his guards, 
for the celebration of the feaſt.” 
His determinations of juſtice between 
man and man, were indeed very ſum- 
mary and deciſive, and generally put 
an end to the vexations of alaw-ſuit, 
by the ruin both of plaintiff and de- 
fendant, Travellers have recorded 
ſome ſamples of this kind, which may 
give us an idea of the bleſſings of his 
adminiſtration. One of his alcaydes 
complaining to him of a wife, whom 
he had received from his majeſty's 
hands, and therefore could not di- 
vorce her, that ſhe uſed to pull bim 
by the beard ; the emperor, to redreſs 
this grievance, ordered his beard to be 
plucked up by, the roots, that he 
might not be liable to any more ſuch 
affronts, A country farmer having 
accuſed ſome of his negro guards 
for robbing him of a drove of oxen, 
the emperor readily ſhot the offen- 
ders ; but afterwards demanding re- 
paration of the accuſer, for the loſs 
of ſo many brave fellows, and find- 
ing him inſolvent, compounded the 
matter with him by taking away his 
life. There are many other inſtan g's 
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of the ſame kind. We muſt obſerve; 
however, under this head, that the 
only good thing he is celebrated for, 
during his whole reign, was the clear- 
ing of the roads and high-ways of 
robbers, with which they uſed to be 
very much infeſted. But his method 
was to ſlay man, woman, and child, 
who lived within, a certain diſtance 
from the place, where the robbery 
was committed. This extraordinary 
piece of juſtice could not but have 
its effect, by making every road in 
his empire unſafe for the profeſſion of 
a free-booter. We muſt not omit this 
emperor's reply to fir Cloudeſly Sho- 
vel, who had taken ſeveral of his 
ſubjects, by way of repriſal for the 
Engliſh captives that were detained 
in his dominions. Upon the admi- 
ral's offering to exchange them on 
very advantageous terms, this 
emperor ſent him word, the ſubjects 
© he\had taken were poor men, and 
not worth the ranſoming ; and that 
he might throw them overboard, 
© or deſtroy them otherwiſe as he 
« pleaſed.” Such was the govern- 
ment of Muley Iſhmael, the ſervant 
of God, the emperor of the faithful, 
who was courageous in the way of 
the Lord, the noble, the _= 
 MACKENZIE ( fir George ) of 
Roſehaugh, an eminent lawyer, was 
employed as advocate for the mar- 
quis of Argyle, who was beheaded 
May 27, 1661. His abilities were 
much taken notice of at that time, 
and he was preferred not long after 
to the bench of juſtice in the crimi- 
nal court, In 1663 he publiſhed his 
Religio floici ; and, 1667, he printed 
his 2 gallantry, wherein he proves 
there is nothing ſo mean and un wor- 
thy a gentleman as vice. Ia 1674 
he reconciled the difference between 
the lords of ſeſſions, and the advo- 
cates,. who had retired from the bar, 
on account of the lords not admitting 
an appeal to parliament. He was 
knighted by the king, made his ma- 
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jeſty's advocate, and one of the lords 
of the priyy-council--in Scotland. 


Upon a rebellion out in 
Scotland, fome time after the reſto- 
_— of ——— II, fir e is {aid 
to have behaved with t lenity in 
his proſecution of the rebels, th 
publiſhed A di/cour/e upon the laws and 
cuſtoms of Scotland, in matters criminal, 
printed at Edinburgh, 1678, 4. Af. 
ter which, he printed his idea ele- 
guentiæ forenſis hodierne, una cum ar- 
tione forenſi ex una que juris parte, Edin · 
burgh, 1681, 8%. In — he found- 
ed the advocate's library at Edinburgh. 
Upon the abrogation of the penal 
laws by k. James II, being convinced, 
that he could not with a con- 
ſcience perform the duties of his 
place, reſigned it. When the con- : 
vention of eſtates met to determine 
the point about the vacancy of the 
throne, and accepting the prince of 
Orange. for their ſovereign, as 
been done in England, fir George 
argued warmly in defence of his ma- 
ſter, againſt both the propoſitions ; 
and ſoon after the vote was carried, 
he left the convention, and retired 
to England, reſolving to ſpend the 
reſt of his days in the univerſity of 
Oxford, where he arrived, in 1689, 
and proſecuted his ſtudies in the Bod- 
leian library, being admitted a ſtu- 
dent there. Hedied in London, May 
2, 1691. 12 5 
MACLAURIN ( Colin) born in 
Feb. 1698, at Kilmoddan in Argyle- 
ſhire, in Scotland. His father dy- 
ing ſix weeks after his birth, his 
uncle, Mr. Daniel Maclaurin, took 
care of the infant family. In 1709 
Colin was ſent to Glaſgow, and 
placed under the care of Mr. Ger- 
ſham Carmichael, an eminent pro- 
feſſor in that univerſity. . Here he 
proſecuted his ſtudies with uncommon 
diligence and ſurpriſing ſucceſs, eſpe- 
cially in the mathematics ; for in a 
few days he made himſelf maſter of 
the firſt 6 books of Euclid, without 
any 


any aſſiſtance. In his r5th year, he 
took the degree of M. A, and appli- 
In 171 he was appointed profeſſor 
of ariſhal 


of Aberdeen. About 2 years 
after, he went to London, where he 
became acquainted with doctor Hoad- 
ly, then bp. of Bangor, and doctor 
Samuel Clarke, . fir Iſaac Newton, 
and ſeveral other eminent men, and 
was admitted a member of the Royal 
| iety. In 1922 he was engaged 

by the lord Polwarth to 17 tutor and 

companion to his eldeſt ſon, who 
was then to ſet out upon his travels. 
After a ſhort ſtay at Paris, and viſiting 
ſome other towns in France, they 
fred on Lorrain, where Mr. Mac- 
laurin wrote his piece on The percu/- 
fun of bodies, which gained the prize 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
for 1724. He was after this elected 
to ſucceed Mr. James Gregory in the 
profeſſorſhip of the mathematics at 
Edinburgh. In 1728 he wrote his 
hiſtory of the progreſs philoſophy had 
made before fir Iſaac's time. In 
1733 he married the daughter of 
Mr. Walter Stuart, ſollicitor general 
to his late majeſty for Scotland. In 
the rebellion, in the y. 1745, Mr. 
Maclaurin was very aſſiduous in 
drawing plans and directing fortifi- 
cations for the defence of Edinburgh. 
When the rebels got poſſeſſion of the 
city, and had given orders for all 
thoſe, who had afted as volunteers, 
to appear before their ſecretary of 
ſtate, and ſubſcribe a recantation of 
what they had done, and a promiſe 
of ſubmiſſion to their government, 
on pain of being ok, i as rebels ; 
Mr. Maclaurin then withdrew pri- 
vately into England ; but previous to 
his eſcape, found means to convey a 
good teleſcope iuto the caſtle, and 
concerted a method of ſupplying the 
garnſon with proviſions. He fled to 
the North of England, where he re- 
ceived a friendly invitation from Dr. 
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| ig, of Vork, to reſide 


country. Upon his return to his own 

country, he complained of bei 

much out of order, and his dif 
was found to be a dropſy of the belly, 
which the phyficians were not able to 
care. He bore his diſtemper as be- 
came a philo „ and a Chriſtian 
calm, chearfal, and reſigned, his 
ſenſes and judgment remaining int 
their full vigour till within a few 
hours of his death. Notwithſtand- 
ing his extreme weak condition, he 
ſpoke to Dr. Monro with his uſual 
ſerenity and ſtrength of reaſon, de- 
firing the doctor to account for a phe#- 
nomenon, which he then obſerved in 
himſelf. Flaſhes of fire ſeemed to 
dart from his eyes, while in the mean 
time, his fight was failing, ſo that 
he could fcarce diſtinguiſh one object 
from another. Soon aſter he deſired 
to be laid on his bed, where, June 
1746, he reſigned up his life. 
His mathematical works, which are 
pupliſhed, are ſufficient proofs of his 

eat proficiency in that ſcience. 
MIDDLETON (Conyers) b. Dec. 
27, 1683, at Richmond in Yorkſhire, 
of which place kis father was mini- 
ſter. He was admitted a A 
of Trinity college, Cambri ge, Jan. 
19, 1700, at 17 years old. In 1706 
he was elected into a fellowſhip. In 
1707 he. commenced, M. A. and 2 
years afterward, joined with ſeveral 
other fellows of his college in a pe- 
tition to Dr. Moore, then bp. of 
Ely, as their viſitor againſt Dr. Bent- 
ley their maſter. Soon after he mar- 
ried Mrs. Drake a widow, with a 
handſome fortune. In 1717 he was 
created D. D. At length he tri- 
umphed over his antagoniſt. Doctor 
Middleton having had an informa- 
tion lodged againſt him, in the court 
of King's-Bench, for publiſhing a 
pamphlet, entitled, 4 true account of 
Trinity college in Cambridge, under the 
oppreſſive government f their maſter, 
Richard 


ire; 
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fined in the King's Benceh. 

in an ill tate AE, he * — 
leave to travel abroad, and ſet out, in 
company with lord Coleraine. He 
arrived at Rome early in the y. 1724, 
where he ſtaid about a He 
returned through Paris, in the latter 
part of the year 1725, and arrived 
at Cambridge before Chriſtmas, He 
continued a literary correſpondence 
with his acquaintance at Rome, and 


of defending the Chriftian cauſe. 
— — having formed a de- 
3 
fefforſhip at Ciba our — 
was very ſerviceable in ſettling the 
plan of it, and was, himſelf, ap- 
pointed by the truſtees the firſt pro- 
— — Dec. 1731. 

i » 1734, his | 
with his 2d wife. About this time 
lord H en ged him to write 
T he hiftory of Cicero's lifz, which took 
up ſix years. He printed it by ſub- 
ſcription, and had a great number 
of ſubſcribers ; and afterwards - he 
publiſhed 4 defence of Cicero, in which 
work, he gave a ſpecimen of a tranſ- 
lation of Some conteſted epi/iles between 


thor fic, he retired to his country 
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den 
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purchaſed at dif 
fertation ' to alſo 
publiſhed The mannev 
of creating hich he 
aſſerts in the 
power 45, * 
the he 
undertook 


to break very much, by a ſlow h 
fever, and a diſorder in his liver, 


and his legs ſwelling ſhortly after, 
viſibly indicated his approaching end. 
He went to London, to his fri 
and phyfician, — — but 
finding no h ief from phy- 
22 oc 
at Hilderſham, where he _ Jaly 
28, 1750, in the 67th y. of his a 
In hs fr pane of his days, — 
— — by fir John Frederic, to a 
mall living in Surry, which he held, 
as he did his poſt of principal libra- 
rian, till his death. 
MOLESWORTH (Robert) vif- 
count of Swords in Ireland, was the 
ſon of Robert Moleſworth, who, in 
the civil wars ſerved under his eldeſt 
brother, as a captain, after the king- 
dom of Ireland way delivered up by 
the marquis of Ormond to the par- 
lament 


which he had a large quantity of land 
allotted to him. He afterwards be- 
came a very eminent - merchant in 
Dublin. He died, 1650. Robert 
the ſubje& of this article was b. in 
Dec. the ſame year. He married 
Lætitia, daughter of Richard Conolly. 
In 1688, upon the 
coming over to En 
diately diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by a 
zealous ap in the defence of 
the religion and liberty of his coun- 
try, which cauſed him to be attaint- 
ed, and his eſtate ſequeſtered by the 
liament of k. James, 1689. But 
William, as ſoon as he was ſeated 
on the throne, made him one of his 
privy-counſellors, and, 1692, ſent 
him envoy extraordinary to the k. of 
Denmark, in which ſtation he reſided 
above 3 years; till having upon ſome 
occaſion given offence to his Daniſh 
majeſty, he was forbid the court, 
upon which, pretending buſineſs to 
Flanders, be retired thither without any 
audience of leave, and from thence 
returned home, and then drew up an 
- account of that country, repreſenting 
its government arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal; Mr. Scheel, the Daniſh envoy, 
preſented a memorial to k. William, 
complaining of it. He was choſen 
to repreſent the borough of Swords 
in Ireland, and thoſe of St. Michael, 
Bodmyn, and Eaſt-Retford in Eng- 
land, his conduct in the ſenate being 
always firm and ſteady to the prin- 
ciples he embraced. He was a mem- 
ber of the privy-council to q. Anne, 
till the latter end of her reign, when 
he was removed, 1713. But as he 
was a ſtrenuous aſſerter of the right 
of the houſe of Hanover to the 
throne, king George I made him a 
member of his privy-council in Ire- 
land, Oct. 9, 1714, and alſo a com- 
miſſioner trade and plantations, 


d, he imme- 


. of Orange's 
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and created him baron of Philipſtownz- 
and viſcount Swords in Ireland, with 
the creation fee of 20 mates. His 
lordſhip was fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety; The 2 laſt years of his life, 
perceiving himſelf worn out with 
conſtant ication to buſineſs, he 
paſſed life 1n a learned retirement, till 
he died, May 22, 1725, in the 69th 
v. of his age, at his ſeat at Breck- 
denſtown in Ireland. His lordſhip 
wrote an addreſs to the houſe of com- 
mons, for the encouragement of agri- 
culture, and — Frone Gill. 
written in Latin by the civilian Hoto= 
man, giving an account of the free 
ſtate of France, and other countries 
before the encroachments made on 
their liberties. His lordſhip had by 
his wife 7 ſons and 4 hters. 
His eldeſt ſon, ſohn, was b. 1679, 
and was endued with great natural 
parts, improved by a li educa- 
tion, he was appointed a commiſ- 
ſioner of the Stamp-office, 1710, and 
the ſame year was ſent envoy extra- 
traordinary to the d. of Tuſcany. In 
1715 he ſucceeded his father, as a 
commiſſioner of trade and planta- 
tions, being then his majeſty's ple- 
nipotentiary to the k. of Sardinia, to 
whom, 1720, he was ſent envoy ex- 
traordinary. He was alſo his ma- 
jeſty's miniſter at Florence, Venice, 
and Switzerland, which he held till 
his father's death called him to Ire- 
land, where he arrived from his em- 
baſſy at Turin, 1725, and took his 
ſeat in the h of peers ; but 
dying on Feb. 17, that ſame year, 
without male iſſue, the title and 
eſtate devolved on his next brother, 
Richard, who ſerved under the earl 
of Orkney, as a volunteer in the. 
army, till that nobleman gave him 
a pair of colours; from which he 
was raiſed to the poſt of captain of 
horſe, and aid du camp to the d. of 
Marlborough; in which ſtation, at 
the battle of Ramilies, he {under God) 

| preſerved 
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preſerved the duke's life, at the hazard 
of his own. He ſerved his country 
during the Whole war in Flanders, 
and was once blown up by the fpring- 

of a' mine. In 1715 he was 
wounded at the battle of in 
Lancaſhire. After which he was ad- 
vanced gradually to the rank of 
lieutenant-general and commander in 
chief of his majeſty's forces in Ire- 
land ; to which he was appointed in 
1751, and died at Bath 1758, in the 

7th y. of his age. 

MOLYNEUX | (William) b. April 
17, 1656, in Dublin, and was ad- 
mitted into Trinity-college, in that 
city, in 1671. After having ſtudied 
there 4 y. in which time he made a 
great progreſs in academical learning, 
r the new philoſophy, 
as it was then called, he was entered 
in the Middle Temple in London. 
He ftaid at the Temple 3 v. but ſpent 
the greateſt part of his time in thoſe 
— in the ſtudies of philoſophy 

mathematics. In 1678 be re- 
turned to Ireland, and ſoon after 
married the daughter of fir William 
Domville, the king's attorney-general. 
There he formed a defign, of — — 
a philoſophical ſociety at Dublin, an 
by the encouta 
Petty, who the office of pre- 
fident, began a weekly meeting about 
Michaelmas 1613, when Mr. Moli- 
neux was appointed the firſt ſecretary. 
Upon their preſident's reſigning the 
place of ſurveyor-general there, the 
d. of Ormond, then lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, procured him to be made 
joint patentee with Mr. Robinſon in 
the poſt of ſarveyor-general of his 
majefty's buildings and works, and 
chief engineer in that kingdom. In 
1685 he was admitted a member of 
the Royal Society in London. Mr. 
* ＋ being deſirous to improve 

unſelf in the art of engineer 

went to view the moſt 
fortreſſes in Flanders, 
places, where he became 

Vor. II. 


and other 
acquainted 


t of fit William 
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with Caſſiti, and other eminent aſtro- 
nomers, from whom he received fore 
lights in his favourite ſcience, which 
were of uſe to him. In 168. 
he withdrew from the diſturbances 
Ireland, occafioned by the popiſh ad- 
i ur Cotes and er. with his fa- 
mily at Cheſter. In 1692 he printed 
hg — —— it 
to the [ Society ; and in the pre- 
face he 5 notice of the im 54 
ments made in Logic by Mr. q 
and thence begun an intimate friend. 
ſhip and a conſtant c 
between them. Before he left Cheſter 
he loſt his lady, who left him a fon, 
whom he formed _ the plan laid 
down by his freind Mr. Locke upon 
that ſubject. As ſoon as the public 


- tranquillity was ſettled in Ireland, he 


returned home ; and upon the con- 
vening a new parliament in 1692, he 
was choſen one of the repreſentatives 
for the city of Dublin. In the next 

liament, under lord Capel, in 1695, 
he was one of the tatives 
the univerſity there, and continueti 
therein during his life, and had 'the 
degree of doctor of laws conferred 
on him. He was nominated by the 
lord lieutenant one of the commil- 
fioners for the forfeited eſtates, bat 
he choſe, for ſome reaſons, to decline 
it. He was very zealous in parhaments 
for promoting the linen · manufactory, 
and eſpouſed the cauſe of their woolen 
with great ardency, when he conceived 
it to be 


oppreſſed by the Engliſh go- 


vernment. He publiſhed a treatiſe 


entitled, The caſe of Ireland's being bound 
by afts of parliament in England. It 
was wrote in defence of the inde- 
pendency of his country. He died 
of a violent fit of the ſtone. OR. 11, 


1698. ; . 
| MOLYNEUX (Samnel) ſon to the 
preceding, was b. at Cheſter in 1689. 
As he — an only child, his father 
who was very fond of him, educated 
him himſelf, wherein he followed the 
plan laid down by. his friend Mr. 
D d | Locke. 


M O R 
Locke. 
he could read perfectly well, and could 
point to all the noted places in the 
world, on the globe; and could per- 
form many of the plaineſt problems 
on it, and this by way of diverſion ; 
and by the time he was 6, he could 
manage a compaſs, ruler and pencil, 
and perform many little geometrical 
tricks, and had to learn Latin. 
As to his morals, no child had ever 
his paſſions more at command. His 
father at his death, left him to the 
care of his brother Dr. Thomas Mo- 
lineux, a phyſician at Dublin. His 
preſent majeſty, when pr. of Wales, 
appointed him his ſecretary. He had 
a houſe at Kew, where aſtronomy 
being his favourite ſcience, he applied 
himſelf to make unprovements in that 
ſtudy. In 1723 he applied himſelf 
to find out a convenient method for 
making the ſpecular to fir Iſaac New- 
ton's refleQting teleſcope, wherein he 
was aſſiſted by Mr. Bradley, the pre- 
ſent aſtronomer- royal, and they finiſh- 
ed a good inſtrument in 1724. Mr. 
Molineux preſented one of his own 
making to the k. of Portugal. He 
. continued his aſtronomical ſtudies, till 
being appointed one of the lords of 
the admiralty, called off his attention, 
and he died ſoon after. Mr. Molineux 
married the fiſter of the earl of Eſſex, 
but had no iflue by her. 
MORTON (Thomas) ſon of Mr. 
Richard Morton, mercer, and alder- 
man of York, where he was b. March 
20, 1564. In 1582 he was ſent to 
St. John's college in Cambridge, and 
1592 was admitted a fellow; and 
7 — the ſame time was choſen logic- 
lecturer for the univerſity. The earl 
of Huntingdon, lord preſident of the 
_ council of the North, made him his 
CFhaplain, on account of his dexterity 
and acuteneſs in diſputing with the 
Romiſh recuſants. U n the death 
of that earl, lord Sheffield, who ſuc- 
ceeded as lord preſident, commanded 
him to hold a public conference, be- 


Before he was 6 y. of age, 


as were in 


M OR 
fore his lordſhip and the council, at 


the manor-houle in Vork, with two 


Romiſh recuſants, then pri in 
the caſtle ; which he ormed with 


great ſatisfaction to the numerous au- 
— 

ure, app El 1 em- 
22 to the k. of 
Denmark. In 1606 he was ſworn 
_—_— to k. James I, and preſented 
by him to the deanery of Glouceſter 


in 1607; and in 1609 he was re- 
moved to the deanery of Wincheſter, 


Dr. Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, found- 
ing a college at Chelſea, for a certain 
number of divines, to be employed 
in anſwering the books diſperſed by 
Popiſh emiflaries, our doctor was ap- 
. one of the fellows. In 1616 
e was nominated bp. of Cheſter. In 
1618 he was tranſlated to the ſee of 
Litchfield and Coventry. He was 
concerned in detecting the impoſture 
of the boy of Bilſon. In 1632 he 
was tranſlated to the ſee of Durham, 
where he augmented ſuch ſmall livings 
Yis own gift. Dec. 30, 

1641, he was accuſed of high on, 
— committed to the cuſtody of the 
uſher of the black- rod, for joining 
with 11 of his brethren in a proteſta- 
tion againſt all the proceedings of the 
parliament, ſince Dec. 27, 1641. He 
was releaſed without a trial, after 


about 4 months impriſonment. On 


April 8, 1645, he was taken into 
cuſtody again, for being unwilling to 
deliver up the ſeal of the county-pa- 
latine of Durham, and for having 
baptized a daughter of the earl of 
Rutland, according to the form in the 
common-prayer-book. He was re- 


' leaſed after about 6 months conſine · 


ment. When his revenues were 
wholly taken from him by the par- 
liament, they voted him 800 l. a year 
during life. But the ordinance for 
that purpoſe not being effectual, his 
friends procured him 1000 I. with 
which he paid his debts, and pur- 
chaſed an annuity af 2ool. _ 


MoU 
his life. In 1648 he was turned out 
of Durham-houſe by the ſoldiers who 
came to garriſon it. He after that 
went to live with Thomas Rotheram, 
eſq. of Luton in Bedfordſhire. Goin 
to London, with about 60 l. (whic 
it ſeems was then his all) he was 
overtaken on the road by fir Chriſto. 


-pher Yelverton ; who being known to 


the bp. tho the bp. was unknown to 
him, fell into diſcourſe with him, and 
aſked him who he was ; the bp. re- 
-plied, I am that old man the bp. of 
Pur „ netwithftanding all your 
votes. Whereupon fir Chriſtopher 
aſked, whither he was going? To 
London, replied” the good old bp. 


— 
King's college in Cambridge in i 
where he — me a fellow, ace 
to the ordifiaty rules of theſe two 
foundations. His firſt preferment Was 
the living of Wotton-Courtney in 
Sometſetſfiire, in the dioceſe of Wells; 
in which church he afterward obtain- 
ed a prebend. He was afterward 
promoted to a fellowſhip in Eton- 
college, where be aſſiſted fir Henry 
Saville in preparing his edition. of 
St, Chryſoftom's works, Upon the 
death of Iſaac Caſaubon, our author 
having applied himſelf much to the 
ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical antiquity, was 
veſted by the king, to write ſome 


bp.  animadverſions upon the annals of 


© to live a little while, and then die.” 
On this fir Chriſtopher entered into 
further diſcourſe with him, and took 
him home with him to his Houſe in 
Northamptonſhire; and he became 
tutor to that ſon of his who was af- 
terward the learned fir Henry Yel- 
verton. After ſome time fir Chriſto. 
her died, and then fir Henry, who 
Fad a tender affection for him, con- 
tinued to ſupport him till his death, 
which happened in 1659, in the ggth 
v. of his age. | 
MOUNTAGUE (Richard) born 
about the y. 1578, at Domey in 
Buckinghamſhire, where his father 
was miniſter. He was ſent to Eton 
college, and was elected thence to 


moted to the archdeaconry of 


Baronius. He was then chaplain to 
his majeſty. In 16t7 he was pro- 
| cre- 
ford. In 1625 hepubliſhed a treatiſe 
entitled, Appello ad Cæſarem, or a jisi 
appeal from two unjuſt informars, on ac- 
count of ſome religious diſputes he 
was engaged in. His book was taken 
under examination in the houſe of 
commons, and ſeveral proceedings 


- were held againſt him in the two firſt 


3 of that reign. In 1628 
e was nominated by his majeſty to 
the ſee of Chicheſter. In 1635 he 
publiſhed his Originum ecclefrafticarum 
apparatus at Oxford. In 1638 he was 
tranſlated to the ſee of Norwich. H 

died in 1641. 
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NAD 
ADASTI (Thomas, count of 


generals of his time; defended, 1531, 
the city of Buda, againſt Solyman 
VI, emperor of the Turks. 
out as long as the garriſon continued 


Hungary) one of the greateſt . 


He held 


NAD 
faithful to him; but they baſely be- 
trayed him, and delivered him bound 


hands and feet to the grand ſeignor. 


while at the ſame time, they opened 

the gates of the city and caſtle. 

lyman, barbarous as he was, deteſted 
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the treachery, and puniſhed it. He 


put them to death in Nadaſti's. 


ence. The grand ſeignor highly 
commended the bravery of the count, 
made him conſiderable preſents, and 
ſent him under a good eſcort to Fer- 
dinand, k. of Hungary. The ſame 
** Nadaſti joined the emp. Charles 


„ with a body of Hungarians un- 
was ſtrangled, not without ſuſpicion 


der his command, to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of this Soly man. He inſtruct- 
ed in the military art, the famous 
Ferdinand de Toledo, d. of Alba, 
who being then but 23 v. of age, 
accompanied the emperor, | 
NANNIUS (John) uſually called 
Annius of Viterbo, a Dominican, 
was raiſed, 1499, to the poſt of ma- 
ſter of the palace. He died at the 


= 70. He was ſo highly eſteem- 
ed i 


n his native city, that in 1618, 
the citizens ordered his epitaph to be 
. Conſidering the age in 
which he lived, he did not want 
learning; he was even poſſeſſed of a 
knowlege of the oriental languages, 
and compoſed ſome commentaries on 
the Scriptures, He was a long while 
profeſſor of divinity; but what eon- 
tributed moſt to his reputation was, 
his giving an edition of ſome very 
ancient authors, whoſe works were 
fuppoſed to be loſt, printed firſt at 
Rome, by Eucharius Silber, 1498; 
and fince then often reprinted at 
other places. He pretended that he 
met with theſe works at Mantua, 
whilſt he was there with his patron, 
Paul de Campo Fulgoſo, cardinal of 
St. Sixtus : they are divided into 18 
books. Theſe pieces were little re- 
garded by the learned, who eſteemed 
them ſpurious, Though moſt of the 
Dominicans acknowlege the ſame ; 
yet they aſſert, that he acted with ſin- 
cerity, and was no impoſtor, 
Barthius, a Lutheran, was of opinion, 
that the authors publiſhed by Nanni- 


us were genuine, and that the errors 
found in them were not chargeable 


k. Andrew's tragical death 


But 


NAP 
on Him, but on the ignorance vr 
kna very of tranſcribers. 
NAPLES, Jane I. q. of, deſcend- 
ed from Charles of Anjou, brother of 
St. Lewis, fucceeded her 
k. Robert, 1343. She was then al- 
ready married to her couſin Andrew, 
ſon of Charles, king of . 
They reigned 3 y. together. T 


'of the queen's being concerned ; and 
ſhe took a ſecond huſband, who was 


Lewis, the ſon of Philip, pr. of Ta- 


rento. Lewis, k. of Hungary, be- 
ing determined to revenge the death 

is brother, came into the king- 
dom of Naples, with a very good 
army, in the y. 1348, and forced her 
to take in Provence, Where 
ſhe ſold Avignon to the pope, ſor a 


very ſmall ſum of money. Her huſ- 


band, who went with her, died. She 
was called back into her kingdom, as 
ſoon as the k. of Hungary, who had 
conquered it in a few days, was re- 
turned home, after he had cauſed 
Charles de Durazzo to be hanged, 
who had been the chief auger + 
princeſs, attended by her huſband, . 
entered Naples again, Aug, 1 348, and 
recovered ſome of the cities that had 
been taken ; but the Re OP 
coming again, 1350, reduced her to 
— "The 5 obliged the k. of 
Hungary to leave her in the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of her dominions. She and 
her huſband were crowned at Naples. 
Having loſt her huſband, 1 362, ſhe 
married ſoon after the infant of Ma- 
Jorca, and ſome hiſtorians ſay ſhe 
cauſed him to beheaded, when ſhe 
knew he had a miſtreſs ; while others 
ſay, he died-a natural death. How- 
ever that be, in the year 1376, ſhe 
married a German prince, and li 
well with him; but Charles de Du- 
razzo, general of che k. of Hunga- 
ry's army, vanquiſhed him in battle, 
and took him priſoner; after which, 
| 4. Jane 
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ſtorians differ very much in their ac- 
counts of her, ſome beſtowing great 


eulogiums upon her. 
APLES, Jane II, q. of, deſeend- 
ed from Charles Anjou, brother of 
St. Lewis, was the daughter of that 
Charles de Durazzo, who put 2 
the firſt to death. She was 
1371, and married William of Au- 
ſtria, about the y. 1403. Her huſ- 
band died, 1406. She ſueceeded her 
brother Laudiſlaus, k. of Naples, in 
1414, COR: ied James 
Bour This prince, not being 
able to bear that ſhe ſhould lead a 
ſcandalous life, deprived her both of 
her gallant, and of all her autho- 
rity. But ſhe got the upper hand, 
and carried things ſo far, that he was 
forced to go back into France, where 
he turned monk. The queen being 
rid of her huſband, was ſoon in a new 
_—_— She ſo diſobliged the 
rave Sforza de Cotignola, that he 
perſuaded Lewis of Anjou to attempt 
the conqueſt of the k ingdom of Na- 
ples, and he put himſelf at the head 
of the diſaffected. Pope Martin V 
aſſiſted Lewis of Anjou, who beſieg- 
ed Naples both by ſea and land, and 
would have taken it, had not Al- 
phonſus of Arragon ſent the queen 
a powerful ſupply. He did it be- 


cauſe the promiſed to adopt him. She 


kept 23 but was ſo un- 
grateful, that ſhe concealed her for- 


mer adoption, and choſe Lewis of 
Anjou in his ſtead. He recovered 
the cities which had declared for Al- 
ſus, and behaved ſo well toward 
„that when he died, Nov. 1434, 
the grief of it proved fatal to her. 
= made Renatus of Anjou her 
r. *. 6 . 
NAPLES, Alphonſus, the firſt of 
that name, k. of, added the kingdom 


to raiſe the „and was adopted 


adoption, after many quarrels, was 
cancelled, June 1423, which ended 
at laſt in very great acts of hoſtility. 
Lewis of Anjou, the 3d of that name, 
was adopted by the queen, and Al- 
nſus thought it - to return 
into Spain. He embarked at Naples 
in Oct. 1423, and took Marſeilles as 
he ſailed During his abſence, 
the fuction of Anjou got the 
hand again at Naples; but as g. Jv 
was befet by perſons, who had no 
other deſign, but to remove her, the 
faction 2 came to prevail 
again. Alphonſus was earneſtly de- 
ſired to return. The duke of Anjou 
died, Nov. 1434. O. Jane followed 
him ſome months after ; ſo that every 
thing proved favourable to Alphon- 
ſus, though the people of Naples had 
proclaimed Renatus of Anjou king; 
for he was not a formidable competi- 


tor. However, Alphonſus was very 


unſucceſsful in the beginning of his 


undertaking. He beueged Gaietta 


at firſt, and was taken priſoner in a 
naval fight, which he loſt again{t the 
Genoeſe, who came to a the 
place. The d. of Milan, whole pri- 
ſoner he was, not only reſtored kim 
to his liberty, but furniſhed him alſo 
with troops to conquer the kingdom 
of Naples. Renatus of Anjou being 
at Naples, ſupported his party for 
fome time; but at laſt that city fell 
into Alphonſus's -power, 1442, and 
this decided the quarrel, Alphonſus 
entered triumphant into the city of 
Naples, after the manner of the an- 
cient Romans, Feb. 12, 1443, and 
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found that Pope Eugenius I'V's paſſion 
inſt him was "oy = mitigated. 
Ihe oppoſed him as long as 
— a — for him —— 
when ſhe had determined the cauſe 
againſt France, Eugenius did not 
pretend to the glory of imitating 
Cato's yirtue ; he acknowleged Al- 
panes for the lawful poſſeſſor of the 
ingdom of Spain, provided he would 
pay him a certain annual tribute. 
This conqueſt gained Alphonſus great 
reputation; ſo that he was courted 
by all the princes, who dreaded the 
Ottoman armies. He liked Italy fo 
well, that he did -not care to return 
to Arragon. He was a very great 
lover of literature and of the learned, 


on which account ſome very remark- 


able particulars are told of him, 
which may be ſeen in the notes of 
Bayt dictionary. He died at Naples, 
une 27, 1458, aged 64; and left 
is dominions in Spain to his brother, 
and the kingdom of Naples to his 
natural ſon, Ferdinand. 
NAVARRE, Margaret de Valois, 
qucen of, b. in the city of Angou- 
leſme, April 11, 1492. She was edu- 
c2ted at the court of Lewis XII, 
with a moſt particular care, and 
married the d. of Alengon, in 1509. 
Her huſband died 1525. When her 
brother, king Francis I, was ill in 
Spain, being a priſoner there, ſhe 
went to vitit him, and found him 
in ſo lamentable a condition, that he 
would certainly have died, had ſhe 
not come to his aſſiſtance: for ſhe 
knew. his natural conſtitution much 
better than the phyſicians ; ſhe took 
ſuch care of him, giving him what 
ihe knew was proper for him, that 
he was ſoon cured. He, in return, 
gave her proofs of his friendſhip and 
eſteem, even before he had recover- 
cd his liberty. He appointed her to 
ſucceed his mother, as regent and 
overncſs of the Dauphin. In 1527 
be married her to the k. of Navarre, 
Henry of Albert, the ſecond of that 


NAV 
name, and granted her confiderablg 


advan by- the marriage articles. 
She — or huſband. applied them - 
ſelves with the care and di- 


ligence, to put their dominions in a 
more flouriſhing condition than they 
were, and ſhe was once very willing 
to/eſtabliſh there an eccleſiaſtical re- 
formation. She had a great inclina- 
tion for what was then called the 
new Opinions, and ſhe protected thoſe 
who were perſecuted that cauſe. 
She wrote a book, entitled, Le ziroir 
de 8 i. e. The mirror of 
the finful ſoul ; it was printed 1553, 
which was cenſured by the Sorbonne, 
and drew upon her the indignation 
of the divines; ſo that the king her 
brather, was obliged to exert his au- 
thority in order to reſtrain their au- 
dacity. She had taken ſuch mea- 
ſures, as would perhaps have en- 

aged him to favour the reformation, 

ad not the fooliſh conduct of ſome 
raſh perſons, who poſted up ſome li- 
bels, in the y. 1534, exaſperated him 
to ſuch a degree, that he became a 
perſecutor of Lutheraniſm. After 
that time, ſhe was obliged to act v 
cautiouſly, and ſhe behaved herſ 
after a manner, which the Calviniſts 
loudly condemned, and which made 
the papiſts ſay, that ſhe was entirely 
reclaimed from her former errors. 
There are proofs from which it ap- 
pears that ſhe took a very great de- 
light in reading the Bible. Her Hep- 
tameron, Which is a book wrote in the 
ſame taſte with Boccacio's Novels, is 
an admired work. She died, Dec. 

1549, and was honoured with num- 
berleſs eulogies. She left only a 
daughter when ſhe died. 

AVARRE, Janeof Albert, queen 
of, daughter of the preceding, was 
not 11 y. old when Francis I married 
her with the d. of Cleves, July 15, 
1540, with the utmoſt magnificence, 
notwithſtanding the proteſtations of 
the princeſs, and againſt the conſent 
of her father, Henry d' Albert, = 

0 


. 
of her mother, Margaret de Valois. 
This marriage was declared void ſome 


time after. In 1548 ſhe married, at 
Moulins, Anthony de Bourbon, d. 
de Vendome. Shecame tothe crown 
of Navarre, by her father s death, 
May 15, 1555, and had, as well as 
her huſband, a great indulgence for 
the reformed religion. She was de- 
livered of a ſon at Pau, Dec. 13, 
1553: In 1558 ſhe determined with 
her huſband to take a journey with 
the court of France, to 2 
— * of Henry II; whoſe 
death, they returned to Bearn; this 
abſence of the k. of Navarre proved 
favourable to the Guiſes, who uſurp- 
ed the adminiſtration, under the reign 
of Francis II. The k. of Navarre 
did not make ſuch haſte to Paris, as 
the conſtable de Montmorenci wiſh- 
ed ; and being at laſt arrived in that 
city, he was by no means capable of 
eſtabliſhing himſelf in the uſe of thoſe 
privileges, which his quality of firſt 
prince of the blood gave him a title 
to. They removed Fim from court, 
under a pretence of making him 
conduct the queen of Spain to the 
borders of the kingdom; when 
he, and his brother, the prince of 
Condé, were recalled, it was with a 
deſign to deſtroy them. The death of 
Francis II ſaved them. They diſ- 
puted their ground with the Guiſes 
the firſt y. of Charles DY's reign and 
if they had not been divided, they 
would unqueſtionably have carried 
their point; but the k. of Navarre 
having entered into confederacy with 
the R. catholic party, they periſhed in 
a little time. He diedin Nov. 1562, 
of the wound he received at the ſiege 
of Roan, Oct. 25, the ſame year. 
The q. being ill uſed by her huſband, 
fince he had forſaken the proteſtant 
religion, retired from the court of 
France, and arrived in Bearn. She 
did not only eſtabliſh the reformed 
religion in her dominions, but alſo 


aboliſhes popery there, ſeized upon 


whom ſhe preſente 
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all the church lands, and appointed 
them for the maintenance of the mi- 
niſters and the ſchools. * In 1563 the 
ſummoned her to appear before 

im; and had the ſammons poſted 
up on the gates of St. Peter, and on 
thoſe of the inquifition, declaring, 
that in caſe r her 
lands and dominions ſhout: be for- 
feited, and ſhe herſelf ſhould incur 
all the pains and penalties decreed 
agua the heretics. But the court 
France found theſe proceedings 
ſo inconſiſtent with the liberties of 
the Gallican church, that ſhe cauſed 
the ſummons to be cancelled. The 
ueen met with a great diſobedience 
m the Rom. catholic ſubjects; 
they revolted ſeveral times, but ſhe 
diſappointed all their plots; and 
was never ſeen to give way, nor to 
. the leaſt of the prerogative be- 
onging to the ſovereign authority. 
She left her dominions, 1568, to 
meet the chiefs of the reformed. 
She had an interview at ac, 
with her couſin the pr. of Conde ta 
* her ſon, the 

prince of Navarre, whom ſhe devot- 
ed, though he was very young, to 
the defence of the common cauſe, 
for which ſhe conſecrated alſo her 
rings and jewels, which ſerved after- 
wards to defray the expence of the 
army: ſhe ſent to the q. of Eng- 
land a full account of the deſolations 
of France, and of the ſad condi- 
tion it was in, defiring her to pity fo 


many thouſand perſons, who were 


oppreſſed without reaſon, in the midſt 
of the kingdom; and to believe 
that ſhe was not determined to take 


"up arms, but by a very great and 
prefling neceſſity. She Tor ths ſieur 
Chaſtilier with the letter ſhe wrote to 


her, OR. 15, 1568. She aboliſhed 


the maſs in her dominions; and the 
regulatians ſhe made againſt popery, 
continued in force either in the whole, 
or in part, till the expedition which 
Lewis XIII made in perſon into 

D d4 


Bearn, 


1 


was b. 


doing them any h. 
their promiſe till they were acquai 
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Bern, 1620, She died, June 10, 
1572, in the 44th year of her age, 


2 ſuſpicion of being poi- 


NAVARRE, de Valois 
queen of, daughter-in-law of the 
preceding, and filter. of Henry II. 
ay 14, 1552. Her very 
eat zeal for the Rom. catholic re- 
gion, of which ſhe gave ſtrong 
proofs even when ſhe was but a 
child, was of no effect with regar 


to her morals. She was married to 


the k. of Navarre, Aug. 18, 1572» 
a few days before-the horrid maſſacre 
on St. Bartholemew's day. An at- 
tempt was made ſoon after to have 
that marriage declared void; for they 
who had contrived that plot to mur- 
der the proteſtants, were ſorry that 
the k. * Navarre and the prince of 
Conde were ſpared ; being ſenſible 
therefore, that as the k. of Navarre 
was married to Charles 1X's ſiſter, no 
man would dare to attempt any thing 


£ 


againſt him, they framed another 


Plat; they perſuaded Catherine de 
edicis, that princeſs Margaret muſt 


by all means be unmarried again. 
Thi 


s plot miſcarried. She was in- 
formed þy a Roman catholic gentle- 


man, named Moiſſans, that her huſ- 


band and her brother, the duke of 
Alengon, deſigned to fteal away, 


and put themſelves at the head of 


ſome troops, whilſt the court having 
accompanied the d. of Anjou, k. of 
Poland as far as Beaumont, ſhould 
retprn to Paris. She acquainted Ca- 
therine de Medicis, and Charles IX, 
with - that deſign, and made them 
promiſe, that they would only prevent 
the eſcape of the princes, without 
harm, They kept 


ed with that conſpiracy, for which 
la Mole and the Count de Coconas 
loſt their lives. But after the diſco- 
yery of the plot, the 2 princes were 
arreſted, and commiſſaries appointed 
to examine them, Margaret drew 
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up in writing, what her huſband was 
8 anſwer. brother ſtole awa 
from court firſt, her huſband fol- 
lowed him 2 She after much 
intreaty got leave to go to meet 
huſband. They went to — 
again, et Margaret pelt 

ain, auſ aret 
= huſband. to remove one of his 
ſecretaries, and on the account of the 
loye-intrigues in which he engaged 
pe The reaſon why ſhe would 

ve that ſecretary remoyed, ſhows 
the odd and unjuſt temper of thoſe 
who declare for perſecution, which 
may be ſeen in the notes of Bayle's 
diftionary, She was a woman of fo 
diſſolute a courſe of life, that her 
huſband defired to be divorced from 
her, but could not obtain it, and was 
obliged to receive Margaret, with all 
her infamy, within Nerac. As 
was ſome time after excommunicatec 
by the pope, ſhe took that pretence 
to leave him, and to wage war againſt 
him, She ſeized upon the Agenois, 
which had been given her for her 

wry ; but ſhe was forced to take 
anctuary in Auvergne. She at length 
conſented, that her marriage ſhould 
be declared void, and then Henry 
IV married Catherine de Medicis. 
They gave a kind reception to our 
Margaret, in the year 1605. She 
lived in the ſuburb of St. Ger- 
main, where ſhe built a very mag- 
nificent palace, She died Mar. 27, 


1615. 

NAVERI, one of the greateſt 
poets among the Perſians, b. in a 
village in Khoraſan. This is his 
2 name; but his maſter pre- 

ed on him to change it to Anveri, 
Soltan 


which ſignifies Illuſtrious. 


Sangiar, monarch of the Selgincides, 
in bis journey to Radekin, ordered 


his equipage to paſs by the college, 
—— Neveri udied z who kung 
at the gate, and ſeeing a man ele- 
gantly dreſſed, and well mounted, 
riding by, inquired who he was 4 
an 


N E A 
and 
he thought the art of poetry muſt be 


highly eſteemed at the court of that 


ce, ſince one of his poets travell- 


Ad wich ſo noble an equipage. This 


thought made fo deep an Iimpreſſian 


on his mind, that he wrote the ſame 
Night 2 poem in honour of Sangiar, 

which he preſented to him the day 
following, The Söltan was ſo high- 
ly pleaſed with it, that he invited 
him to his court, and honoured him 

with a conſiderable ſhare in his favour. 
But Naveri, who had ſtudied aſtro- 
ogg. having failed in a prediction, 
which he had publiſhed, upon a grand 
conjunction of the planets, this 

3 him to the reproach of the 
ſoltan, and to the ridicule of thoſe 
who envied him; upon which he 

uitted the city of Meri, the royal 
of the Selgiucides, and retired to 
that of Balkbe, another royal city of 
the province of Khoraſan, but he met 
with no better fortune at Meri ; for 
he was there reproached continuall 
with the falfiry of his prediction. 
then wrote a poem, in which he 

Inſerted public and ſolemn pro- 
teſtation, that he would never more 
trouble himſelf with aſtrology or 
predictions. He died in that city in 
the year of the Hegira, 597, and of 
the Chriſtian æra, 1201. He is con- 
fidered as the firſt writer who correct- 
ed the Perſian , 

NEARCH Us, an officer of Alex- 
ander the Great. This prince being 
deſirous of ſending ſomebody to re- 
connoitre the coaſt of the ocean, from 


the Indies to the end of the gulph of 


Perſia, was at a great loſs. Near- 
chus was the only one who dared to 
undertake ſo dangerous a commiſſion ; 
becauſe it was to ſail on a ſea entire- 
ly unknown. The k. knew the good- 
will with which he undertook it, and 
acknowledged it in the moſt oblig- 
ing manner. Nearchus did not de- 
part from the Indies at the fame 


being informed, that he was one ti 
of the poets belonging to the Soltan, 


fleet, ſaid he, e 1 


days after his departure, and was 


obliged to ſeek for ſome place'to put 
in at for 24 days, Nearchus coaſting 
along the ſhores for 24 days from 
the mouth of the Indies, came at 
laſt to the Gulph of Perfia, and ar- 
rived at the Iſle of Harmuſia, now 
—— — be _ — 
er was but ys } 
from him, he left his fleet in a place 
of ſafety, and went to meet Alex- 
ander. This prince was uneaſy about 
his navy, when he found that Near- 
chus returned alone, he ht it 
had been entirely deſtroyed, and that 
Nearchus had by ſome good fortune 
eſcaped the general deſtruction. Tak - 


ing Nearchus aſide, he told him the 


Joy he felt in ſeeing him return ; but 
at the ſame time, the grief he ſuffer- 
ed far the loſs of his fleet. Your 
not loſt ; and told him the ſituation 
he had-left it in. Alexander could 
not refrain from tears, and told him, 
this good news gave him more joy, 
than the conqueſt of all Aſia. He 
heard with fingular ure the re- 


cital of his voyage, and ſent him to 
finiſh his navigation of the Euphrates, 


as far as Babylon, as he had at firſt 
given orders for, Hearing that Alex- 
ander was gone to Suſa, he went back 
to the mouth of the Indus, and went 
_— river as far as the bridge, 
where Alexander was to paſs. T 
fleet and navy met. Nearchus gave 
The hiftory of Alexander the Great. 
His Yoyage from the mouth of the Indus 
to Babylon, is well wrote. 

NELSON (Robert) born June 22, 
1656, was ſon of Mr. John Nelſon, 
a conſiderable Turkey merchant of 
the city of London. His father dy- 
ing while he was young, he —_— 

mi 
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mitted to the care of his mother, and 
der brother, fir | Gabriel, who took 
great care of his education. He was 
at firſt put to 'St. Paul's ſchool, but 
afterward had a tutor in his mother's 
Houſe. He was entered a fellow 
commoner of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. He travelled the firſt time, 
1682. Returning from his travels, 
1685, he married the lady Theo- 
— Lucy, relict of ſir Kingſman 
ucy, and daughter of John, earl. of 
Berkley. His Jady enjoying but an 
ill ſtate of health, for the recovery 
of it, he went to Aix in Province, 
where he continued ſome time; and 
then having made a ſhort excurſion 
into England, where all things were 
in confuſion at the latter end of 1688, 
he proceeded in his travels through 
all France and Italy, and returned 
for England through Germany. He 
was greatly careſſed in the foreign 
courts, which he viſited. He pub- 
liſhed among ſeveral other religious 
works, a book, entitled, A companion 
for the feſtivals and feaſts of the church 
of England, He was a gentleman of 
a very exemplary life and converſa- 
tion, a fincere friend, of ſo generous 
and public a ſpirit, that no good de- 
49 was ever — — but he rea- 
dily and chearfully embraced it. He 
was a great promoter of the ſocieties 
for propagation of the Goſpel in fo- 
reign parts, and for Chriſtian know- 
lege at home, and a great benefac- 
tor to Charity ſchools. He left the 
whole of his eſtate to charitable uſes. 
and died at Kenfington, Jan. 16, 
1714-15, in the 5gth y. of his age. 
Dr. Marſhal preached his funeral 
ſermon. 

NEPOS (Cornelius) has had the 
good fortune to pleaſe the moſt judi- 
cious critics of all ages: but in this 
is ſtrangely unhappy; that having 
been ſo induſtrious in immortalizing 
other men, and having wrote a par- 
ticular volume of the lives of hiſtori- 


ans, he himſelf has been almoſt for. 


-barbarous a 
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gotten, and we have little left us 
concerning him. To add to the mif- 


fortune, his excellent treatiſe of The 
lifes F illiſtrious men, which is the only 
one left us of his numerous writings, 
has by ſome very ill judges been at- 
tributed to an obſcure n, one 
Emilius Probus, who lived in the 
of Theodoſius. He 
flouriſhed before and after Czfar's dic- 
tatorſhip. Jerom places him in the 
4th y. of Auguſtus. He was b. in 
Hoſtilia, a village depending upon 


Verona, whereof Pliny and Antonine 


in his Itinerary make mention; and 
is at this day ſubje to the eccleſiaſ- 
tical juriſdifton of Verona. This city 
lies near the Po, upon which account 
Pliny calls our author Padi Accola. 
It is fituated likewiſe in that part 
of Italy, which the Romans = 
with us it is otherwiſe) called Ita- 
lia Tranſpadana, which is on the 
other ſide the Po. Now that Ne- 
pos was a Veroneſe, was the con- 
ſtant opinion of that city, where, in 
the ſenate-houſe, his ſtatue was erect- 
ed among thoſe of the illuſtrious men 
born there. As Nepos was b. in a 

lace famous for polite learning, fo 
fikewiſe in an age when wit and ele- 
gance of ſtyle were advanced to 
the utmoſt ection; in that age 
which the critics call the golden one 
of eloquence. Now, to be confiderable 
in ſuch a time as this, to be infinitely 
eſteemed and careſſed by the greateſt 
perſons in it, is an infallible argument 
of the real excellence of an author. 
Gellius ftiles him Cicero's friend, and 
familiar ; and there was a conftant in- 
tercourſe of letters between them. 
Catullus, the moſt accurate and deli- 
cate epigrammatiſt that ever writ, de- 
dicated his poems to him. Suetonius, 
in his life of Julius Cæſar, takes no- 
tice of a letter from Cicero to Nepos ; 
and Lactantius quotes an epiſtle of 
Nepos to Tully : nay, their epiſtolary 
commerce was ſo great, that Macro- 
bius makes mention of the 2d "= 

0 
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of epiſtles from Tally to Nepos. 
His intimacy with Atticus, is evident 
from the life of Atticus, annexed to 
kis lives of excellent rals; for 
Atticus himſelf was ſo far from being 
one, that he never engaged in the 
war either for Cæſar or Pompey, and 

had the — fortune (Which pro- 

y very few of that — — 
met with) to be honoured, eſteemed 
aud unmoleſted, through the whole 
courſe of his life. He left many cu- 
rious works behind him, which the 
injury of time hath deprived us of; 
and we have only juſt enough left us 
to ſee the greatneſs of our loſs in the 
reſt. He was author of a book 
which he called his Chronicle, where- 
in (in 3 diſtinct volumes) he gave 
an account of thoſe 3 intervals 
of time which hiſtorians ſo much talk 
of : the Obſcure and Uncertain, the 
Fabulous and the Hiſtorical of the 
world. As to the firſt and ſecond, 
Tertullian informs us, that Nepos 
affirms, there never was any Saturn, 
but what was a man; and Auſonius 
tells his pupil the emperor, that he 
ſent him Titianus's Fables and Ne- 
pos's Chronicle, which were not 
much unlike them. And Catullus, 
in his preface to his poems, tells us, 
that Nepos did Omne Zvum tribus 
explicare Chartis.” Beſides this great 
work, he wrote the lives of illuſtrious 
men; of which 22, which reſpe& the 
Grecians and Barbarians, are tranſ- 
mitted to us; and likewiſe the lives 
of the Roman heroes (az is evident 
from his life of Hannibal) and the 
Roman kings. But what through 
the invaſion of foreign nations, and 
the ignorance and careleſneſs of ſu- 
perſtitious monks, who let them lie 
and rot unobſerved in their libraries, 
we have only their titles from other 
authors which have had the good for- 
tune to ſurvive, Nepos hath not 
been more abuſed by aſcribing his 
works to other men, than in us. Foo 
kim the author of ſome pieces wholly 


unworthy of him. The book of em 
nent Romans is falſly aſcribed to him 3 
it is — — Aurelius Victor's- 
OE m_ lived — an ax 
e taſte o of 
any, roltbly, ſince the 1 Our 
author cannot indeed pretend to the 
— ears but yet he has 
nothing but what is manly and ſtrong; 
and there runs through his writides 
a genteel vein of ſpeaking unaffect- 
y, which declares him a man re- 
moved above the 8 or plebeian. 
C. N was publiſhed” in 1730 by 
Van Staveren 89. cum notis varior. 
8*, and ad uſum delph 4. 

NERO mens * Rom. empe- 
— ſon — > —- 0 mitius ZEno- 
us, ippina, was ado 
by —.— Sw as his 2 

grippina married this emperor. Af- 
ter the death of Claudius, Agrippina 
managed it fo, that Nero aſcended 
the throne, in prejudice of Britanni- 
cus, who, by right of birth, was en- 
ritled to the preference of the adopt- 
ed ſon. Nero had naturally a great- 
neſs of foul. He wanted neither ſpi- 
rit, nor capacity for the managing 
affairs ; but he was more given to 
flothfulneſs and pleaſure than to in- 
duftry and buſineſs. Thinking was 
a fatigue to him, and from his infan- 
cy, inſtead of applying himſelf to 
learning ; he liked better to paint, 
engrave, to play upon muſical inſtru- 
ments, and to drive chariots. 'The 
beginning of his government was ſo 
happy that the Romans flattered 
themſelves the days of Auguſtus 
were renewed, He ſhewed him- 
ſelf juſt, liberal, popular ; and that 
he had a heart capable of pity. A 
dead warrant being brought to him, 
one day, he with a figh ſaid, « Oh! 
that I could not write.” The ſe- 
nate having praiſed him for the w ĩſ- 
dom and equity of his government, 
he made anſwer, « Do not praiſe me 
« till-I have deſerved it.” The = 

mans admired this young prince, an 
* looked 


varior. 


that . 


Burrhus, and Seneca, perſonages of 
. merit. The one equally 
capable of teaching à young prince 
the military art, and to impreſs on 
- bis ſoul thoſe qualities which produce 
great actions, as the other was quali- 
to poliſh and adorn his mind. 
Burrhus particularly very bluntly told 
the young emperor his faults, Agrip- 
ina, by her pride and dangerous po- 

, ſmothered the ſeeds of virtue, 
which theſe two famous maſters en- 
deavoured to i on his mind: 
although Burrhus and Seneca had 
been raiſed by her, at the expence 
of their duty to Nero, the empire, 
and their own honour. They were 
of different characters; but they 
always united t - Burrhus, 
well verſed in the art of war, made 
himſelf reſpected by the ſeverity of 
his manners. Seneca more mild had 
acquired by the culture of the ſcien- 
ces, that politeneſs, and thoſe graces 
which are their ordinary fruits. Agrip- 
Pina, who was governed by a ſlave, 
was deprived of that authority, ſhe 
was ſo jealous of, and provoked at 
this, ſhe threatened her ſon openly, 
that ſhe would get Britannicus de- 
clared emperor. Theſe threats cauſ- 
ed Nero to deftroy his innocent bro- 
ther by poiſon. Nero determined to 
t rid of Agrippina, but was at a 
oſs what means to make uſe of. 
Open violence was too odious, and 
not without danger ; poiſon did not 
appear a method certain enough. 
However, Anicetus, his freed-man, 
killed her in her chamber. Nero 
felt in a moment the enormity of his 
crime, and in the emotion of terror 
which ſeized him, he thought all the 
world armed againſt him. He alſo 
ut to death Burrhus and Seneca, 
* the poet, Petronius, and Pop- 
pæa, the wife of Otho. So much 
barbarity might naturally be expected 
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to have cauſed a revolt; but the Ro- 


had begun to 
renounce all kind of virtue, and con- 
tinually offered vows and facrifices 
for the preſervation of this monſter. 
Full of contempt ſor ſuch ſubjects he 
name 0g —— and 
every t was et no 
bounds to his extravagancies. He 
violently perſecuted the Chriſtians. 
At the end of a particular feſtival, he 
ſet fire to the 4 quarters of Rame, 
to divert himſelf with the 

having ſeated himſelf on a high tower, 
which over-loaked the city. He 
ſung, while he played on the harp, 
a poem which he had compoſed on 
the burning of Troy. He 

the Chriſtians with this, and put them 
to horrid torments. St. Paul was 
beheaded, and 3t. Peter was crucifi- 
ed. At laſt, every body weary of his 
monſtrous tyranny, the Romans faw 
no ſafety but in a revolt; it broke 
out firſt in Gaul, where the ſenator 
Vindex commanded in quality of 
protector, He ſoon found himſelf at 
the head of 100, ooo men, and pro- 
claimed Galba, governor of Spain, 
emperor. The ſenate entered into 
the conſpiracy. of Vindex. Nero 
was declared a public enemy, and 
condemned to be put to the moſt 
ſhameful death, and then to be flung 
into the Tyber ; but he cut his own 
throat. This happened the 68th year 
oC the 12th y. of his reign, at the 

e of 31. 

NERVA, (Cocceius) was elected 
by general conſent emperor of Rome, 
and his virtues made him be eſteemed 
a ay while. He was originally of 
the iſle of Crete. His father and 
grandfather had been conſuls, and his 
own merit had raifed him to the 
bigheſt dignities in the ſtate. Nero 
honoured him with a triumph, and a 
ſtatue in his own palace. He loved 
him alſo for his talents in 4 
which he cultivated as a wiſe man, 
without 
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From th 

tration, ie that a 

which are commonly t _ 

ible, the li ſubjects, 

— | narch. 

Nerva and 

juſtice, unjuſt decrees of 

Domitian the firſt 
Chri- 

ſtians to baniſhment. Perſuaded that 


it was unjuſt and abſurd to defire to 
rule over conſciences, he recalled all 
the-cxiled chriſtians, and permitted 


he anſwered, that he had took for ins 
— — «A c » peerage yon 
© a kingdom. h he had no 
foreign war 'to — domeſtic 
troubles very much weakened his au- 
thority. Finding chat his age made 
him require a colleague, he deter- 
mined to adopt a ſucceſſor, who was 
in a condition to make himſelf re- 
— to reign after him. Al- 
he had many relations and 
„ he only conſulted in hie 
choice the public intereſt, Marcus- 
Ulpius-Trajan, who commanded n 
very powerful army in Germany, was 
declared Cæſar, honoured with the 
title of emperor, and furnamed Ger- 
manicus. This adoption univerſally 
1 completed the glory of 
erva ; but he did not hve to enjoy 
the fruits of it, for he diod a few days 
after, of a fever, in the 85th y. of 
the chriſtian æra. 


upon this, all the i 5 
for forming the minds of —— 
and mtroducing them into lite wich 
advantage. Her trouble in cultivati 
this daughter's mind was not beſt 

in vain, for the diſcovered early an 
inclination to learning, and ſpent fo 
much of her time in and writing, 
that ſome of her biographers have la- 
mented her not being inted with 
the learned languages, which would 
have extended her knowledge, cor- 
rected the exuberances of genius, and 
have been of infinite ſervice to her, 
in her numerous compoſitions. In the 
year 1643 ſhe obtained leave of her 
mother to go to Oxford, Where the 
court then reſided, and was made one 
of the maids of honour to Nenrietta 
Maria, the royal conſort of k. Charles 
I, and when the was forced to 
leave the arms of her huſband, and 
fly into France, by the violence of 


tended her * At Paris ſhe met 

with the marquis of Newcaſtle, wh 
loyalty had likewiſe his 
exile ; who, admiring her perſon and 
ius, married her in the y. 1645. 
The is had before heard of this 
lady, for — — 
of her gallant brother, lord Lucas, 
who commanded under him in the 
2 
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day to aſk his lordſhip what he could 
do for him, as he had his intereſt 
much at heart? to which he anſwered, 
that he was not ſollicitous about his 
own affairs, for he knew the worſt 
could be but ſuffering either death or 
exile in the royal cauſe, but his chief 
ſollicitude was for his filter, on whom 
he could beſtow no fortune, and whoſe 
beauty expoſed her to danger : he 
repreſented her amiable qualities, and 
raiſed the marquis's- curioſity to ſee 
her, and from that circumſtance aroſe 
the marquis's affection to this lady. 
From Paris they went to Rotterdam, 
where they reſided fix months: from 
thence they returned to Antwerp, 
where they ſettled, and continued 
during the time of their exile, as it 
was the moſt quiet place, and where 
they could in the greateſt peace enjoy 
their ruined fortune. She proved a 
moſt agreeable companion . 
marquis, during the gloomy period o 
exile, and — their — both 
by her writing and converſation, as 
appears by the many compliments and 
addreſſes he made her on that occa- 
ſion. The lady undertook a voyage 
into England, in order to obtain ſome 
of the marquis's rents, to ſupply their 
ng neceſſities, and pay the debts 
they had been there obliged to con- 
tract; and accordingly went with her 
brother to goldſmith's-hall, where, it 
ſeems, the committee of ſequeſtration 
ſat, but could not obtain the ſmalleſt 
ſum of the marquis's vaſt inheritance, 
which, amounted to 20,000 1. per an- 
num; and had it not been for the 
generoſity and tenderneſs of fir Charles 
Cavendiſh (who greatly reduced his 
own fortune, to ſupport his brother 
in diſtreſs) they muſt have been ex- 
poſed to extreme poverty. Having 
raiſed a conſiderable ſum, by the ge- 
neroſity of her own, and the marquis's 
relations, ſhe returned to Antwerp, 
where ſhe continued with her lord, 
till the reſtoration of Charles II, upon 
which the marquis, after 6 years ba- 
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 niſhinent, - made immediate prepara - 


tion for his return to his native country, 
leaving his lady behind him to dif- 
patch his affairs there, who, having 
conducted them to his lordſhip's ſa- 
tisfaQtion, ſhe ſoon followed her con- 
ſort into England. Being now reſtored 
to the ſunſhine of proſperity, ſhe de- 
dicated her time to writing poems, 
philoſophical diſcourſes, orations and 
plays: She was of a generous turn 
of mind, and kept a great many 
young ladies about her perſon, who 
occaſionally wrote what ſhe dictated. 
Some of them ſlept in a room, con- 
tiguous to that in which her grace lay, 
and were ready, at the of her 
bell, to riſe any hour of the night, 
to write down her conceptions, left 
they ſhould eſcape her memory. The 
young ladies, no doubt, often dreaded 
her grace's conceptions, which were 
frequent, but all of the ical or 
philoſophical kind, for. though ſhe 
was very beautiful, ſhe died without 
iſſue: ſhe is ſaid to have been very 
reſerved and peeviſh, perhaps owing 
to the circumſtance juſt mentioned, of 
having never been honoured with the 
name of mother. Mr. Jacob ſays, 
that ſhe was the moſt voluminous 
writer of all the female that 
ſhe had a great deal of wit, and a 
more than ordinary propenſity todra- 
matic ; and Mr. Langbaine 
tells us, that all the language and 
plots of her plays were her own, 
which, ſays he, is a commendation 
preferable to fame built on other peo- 
ple's foundation, and will very well 
atone for ſome faults in her numerous 
productions. Mr. Fulman, in the 
15th vol. of his MS. collections in the 
us Chriſti college archives, ob- 
ſerves, that ſhe died in London, A. 5. 
1673, and was ors > at Weſtminſter, 
an. 7, 1673-4, where an ele 
— FA erected to her — 
mory. She wrote 19 plays and co- 
medies, beſides other miſcellaneous 


works, 
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NEWTON (fir Iſaac) was deſcend- 
ed from the elder branch of the fa- 
mily of fir John Newton, bart. and 
was b. at Woolſtrope in the county 
of Lincolnſhire on Chriſtmas-day, in 
the y. 1642. At 12 y. of 
ſent to the free - ſchool at Grantham 
in that county, and in 1660 removed 
to Trinity- college in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, where in 1663 he began 
to apply himſelf to the mathematics, 
in learning of which he had no occa- 
ſion to ſtudy Euclid; for he underſtood 
that author almoſt before he read him; 
and a caſt of his eye upon the contents 
of the theorems was ſufficient to make 
him maſter of them. He advanced 
at once to the geometry of Des Cartes, 
Kepler's optics, &c. and it is certain, 
that he had made his great diſcoveries 
in geometry, and 2 
of his two famous works. The Princi- 
pia and The Optics, by the time that he 
was 24 y. of age. In 1664, he took 
the degree of bachelor of arts, and in 
1668 that of maſter, being elected 
the year before fellow of his college. 
In 1688, Nicholas Mercator, a native 
of Holſtein, but who had ſpent moſt 
of his time in England, publiſhed his 
Logarithmo technica, in which he gave 
the quadrature of the hyperbola by an 

infinite ſeries. This was the firſt 
proce in the learned world of a 
eries of this ſort, drawn from the 
particular nature of the curve ; and 
that in .a manner very new and ab- 
ſtrated, Dr. Barrow, then at Cam- 
bridge, where Mr. Newton, who was 
about 26 y. of age, reſided, recol- 
lected, that he had met with the ſame 
thing in the writings of that young 
gentleman, and there not confined to 
the hyperbola only, but extended by 
general forms to all ſorts of curves, 
even ſuch as are mechanical, to their 
quadratnres, their reQifications, and 
their centres of gravity, to the ſolids 
formed by their rotation, and to the 
ſuperficies of thoſe ſolids ; ſo that 
ſuppoſing their determinations to be 


e he was 
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poſſible, the ſeries at a certain 
B — 


2 by ſtated rules: but if the ab- 
ute determinations were impoſſible, 
they could yet be infinitely approxi» 
mated ; which is the happieſt and 
moſt refined method of ſapplying 
the defects of knowledge, that the 
human imagination could poſlibly 
invent. To be maſter-of ſo ' fruitful 
and general a theory was a mine of 
gold to a geometrician; but it was a 
greater glory to have been the diſco- 
verer of ſo ſurpriſing and ingenious a 
ſyſtem. So that Mr. Newton, find- 
ing by Mercator's book, that he was 
in the way to it, and that others 
might follow in his track, ſhould na- 
turally have been forward to open his 


own treaſures, and to ſecure the pro- 


perty, which conſiſted in making the 
diſcovery. But he contented himſelf 
with the treaſure, which he had 
ſound, without ing the glory. 
His manuſcript. upon te ſeries, 
Was — — to Mr. John 
Collins, and the lord Brouncker; and 
even this had not been done but for 
Dr. Barrow, who would not ſuffer 
him to indulge his modeſty ſo far as 
he deſired. This manuſcript was 
taken out of Mr. Newton's ſtudy in 
1669, being entitled, 4 method which 
I formerly found out, Fc. and ſuppoſing 
the word formerly to mean no more 
than 3 y. he muſt then have diſcovered 
this admirable theory of his ſeries, 
when he was not 24 y. of age. But 
what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, this 
manuſcriptcontains both the diſcovery 
and method of fluxions, or thoſe in- 
finitely ſmall quantities, which occa- 
ſioned ſo great a conteſt between Mr, 
Leibnitz and him, or rather between 
Germany and England. In 1669, 
he was Choſen pro of mathema- 


ticks in the univerſity of Cambridge; 
and the ſame y. andthe 2 following, 
read in the public ſchools a courſe'of 
optical lectures in Latin, which con- 
he had 

made 


tain the diſcoveries, which 
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made with to lipht and colours 
in 1666, and of which he communi- 
cated an account to the Royal Society 


in 1671. In 1672, he publiſhed an 


edition of Varenius's Ge 
zeralis, with additions 
ons; and in the winter between the 
y. 1676 — he found the 
poſition, ya centri 
reciprocally as the ans age the 
diſtance, a planet muſt revolve in an 
elipſis about the centre of force placed 
in the lower focus of the ellipſis, and 
with a radius drawn to that centre, 
deſcribe the areas proportional to the 
times. In 1683, he reſumed the con- 
ſideration thereof, and added ſome 
other propoſitions concerning the mo- 
tions of the celeſtial bodies; and in 
1687, publiſhed his grand work en- 
titled, Philoſophiz naturalis princi pia 
mathematica. The ſame y. the privi- 
leges of the univerſity of Cambrid 
being attacked by k. James II, be 
appeared one of the moſt zealous de- 
fenders of them, and was according- 
ly nominated one of the delegates of 
the univerſity to the high commiſſion 
court. He was likewiſe - choſen one 
of their members for the convention- 
parhament in 1688, in which he ſat 
till it was diſſolved. -In 1696, he 
was appointed warden of the mint, in 
which employment he did very fignal 
ſervice at the time, when the money 
was called in to be re-coined; and 
3 v. after was made maſter of the 
mint, a place of very confiderable 
rofit, which he held till his death. 
1697, he was elected one of the 
members of the Royal Academy of 
ſciences at Paris; and in 1701, was 
a ſecond time choſen member of par- 
lament for the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. In 1703, he was choſen pre- 
ſident of the Royal Society, and con- 
tinued in the chair without interrup- 
tion till the day of his death. The 
y. following he publiſhed his Optics; 
and in 1705, had the honour of 
knighthood from q. Anne. Ia the 


a ge- 


illuſtrati- hi 


time, and converfing with 
man: He enjoyed a ſettled — 
ge of 80, 


drops 
his face, he never uttered the leaſt 
complaint, nor expreſſed the leaſt im- 
patience ; and as ſoon as he had a 
moment's eaſe, he would ſmile and 


talk with his uſual chearfulneſs. Till 
then he always read and wrote ſeveral 
hours in a day. But at laſt his diſ- 
temper put an end to his life, on the 
March 20, 1726-7, inthe 85th y. of 
his age. He was interred with 


ſolemnity in Weſtminſter-Abbey. le 


was of a middling ſtature, and ſome- 
what inclined to be fat in the latter 
part of his life. His countenance 
was pleafing and venerable at the ſame 
time. He was of a mild difpoſition, 
and a great lover of peace. He would 
rather have choſen to remain in obſca- 
rity, than to have the calm of life 
reffled by the conteſts, which genius 


and learning always draw upon fuch 


as are too eminent for theſe qualities. 
His modeſty was very great, al. 


ys 
alteration, though the world conſpired 
againſt it. He was candid and affable, 
and always put himfelf upon a level 
with his company. He never uy 
either his merit or his reputation fuf- 
ficient to excuſe him from any of the 
common offices of life, No ſingu- 

larities, 


* 1. C. 


ther een or affected, 
12 gaben him from other men. 


: — of the non - co 
e judged of men by their manners, 


| . hen oe in his —_ 
Were 1823 


2 
Aned his to . natural 
n ; for * was thoroughly per- 


"religion 
2 2 of the truth of revelation ; * 


and amidſt the great variety of books, 
"which he had conſtantly before him, 
that which he ſtudied with the greateſt 
application, was the Bible. did 
not negleR the opportunities of doing 
good, which the I income of 
is patrimony, and a profitable em- 
5 on, improyed by a good ceco- 
_ put into his power. He 
though legacy was no giſt, and 
e ee leſt no will; for he was un- 
bounded in his generolity towards his 
relations or others, who ſtood in need 
of his aſſiſtance. When decency upon 
any occaſion required expence and 
ſhew, he was magnificent without 
grudging it, and with a very good 
grace. At all other times that pomp, 
which ſeems great tolow minds only, 
was wholly retrenched, and the ex- 
reſerved for better uſes. 
NICOMEDES I, k. of Byth Pro 
was ſon of Zipoetes, founder o 
monarchy, and ſucceeded his father 
in 278 before J. C. He made war 
againſt his brothers, and behaved 
very cruelly toward them. He built 
2 city which was called from his 
name, Nicomedia. Among other 
children he left Zeilas and Pruſias, 
who ſucceſſively ed after him. 
| * NICOMEDES „ ſutrnamed, thro? 
irony, Philopater, k. of Bythynia, 
was ſon of Prufias, who carried him 
with him to Rome, where he was 
| honourably received 166 y. before 
C. At length Prufias being em- 
roiled with the Romans, on account 
the war, in which he was enga 
with Attalus k. of Pergamus, ſent 
Vor. I. | 


LEED 


hoy bo whe Gay actached ws the he © 
ch of England, he was averſe to — the remiſſion of hat remained 


had charged him to 


Nicomedes. 
he left Rome to return to Bythinia, 


murderous deſigns 
Supported b 
lus, he revolted, and drew to his fide 


ſubjects, took . re 


N.I.C. 


Nicomedes to Rome ; knowin 
at he was very mich reſpecled th 
him to demand of the 


to be paid to Attalus, He affociated 
Menas with him in this embaſſy. He 
this 


prince to death ſec y, which He 


did to advance the children he bad 


by his ſecond wife. Menas, inſtead 
of putting in execution - this horrid 
commiſſion, diſcovered the whole to 
The prince, as ſoon 


began to think of preventing the 
of his father. 
the aſſiſtance of Atta- 
the g 


ateſt part of the people, whom 


Pruſias had gained the hatred of by 
his vidlences and his cruelties. This 


unhappy prince, abandoned by all his 
in a temple, 
where he was killed by ſome ſoldiers 
ſent by Nicomedes. Nicomedes, who 
ſucceeded him, did not engage in any 
wars in his time, However, when he 


was grown old, fearing that Mithri- 
dates, whoſe ſiſter, the widow of 


Ariarathes, he had married, and who 


had ufurped Cappadocia, ſhould fall 


upon his dominions, he took a child 


„of 8 y. old, OO — by the 
name of Ariarathes, and 
of the Romans for him his father's 


anded 
kingdom. Queen Laodicza his wife, 


went expreſs to Rome to ſupport this 
ſuppoſitious affair, and to witneſs that 
ſhe bad 3 ſons by Ariarathes, of which 


this which ſhe — was the laſt, 
The Romans, diſpleaſed with the two 
rival kings, deprived Mithridates of 
Cappadocia, and Nicomedes of Pa- 
phlagonia, who died the y. followi me 
149 y. before J. C. Nicomedes 
his fon, ſucceeded him. Being de- 
clared heir of the kingdom by the 
Romans, he aſcended the throne ; 
but his elder brother Socrates ſoon 


drove him from it. Being re-eftabliſh- 
ed ſome tune after, he d in Mi- 
E e 9 4 -  thridates 
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thridates a powerful adverſary, who 
dethroned him. The Romans came 
to his ſuccour, and replaced him upon 
the throne. He died without children, 
y. before J. C. He left to the 
R_ people Bythinia, which was 
reduced to a province. 

NINON (Lenclos) a famous cour- 
tiſan, b. at Paris, 1615, of noble 
parents, Her mother, a woman of 
exemplary piety, was deſirous of 
bringing up her children in a chriſtian 
manner, but ſhe was croſſed in this 
laudable deſign by her huſband, who 
brought his daughter up in a very 
N manner. Ninon improved 

ut too well on the example and 
leſſons of her father, and at the 14th 
y. of age, became, by the death of her 
parents, her own miſtreſs; ſhe began 
to ſcheme out her little fortune: being 
determined never to marry, ſhe got 
an annuity of ro, ooo livres, by ſink- 
ing her fortune, and following the 
advice which her father gave her at 
his death, never to be ſcrupulous on 
the number, but choice of her plea- 
ſures, ſhe marked out a plan for a 
libertine life, which ſhe led to her 
death. Inconſtant in her amours, 

ſſeſſed of fortune enough not to 
ſacrifice her inclinations to ſordid in- 
tereſt, and loving juſt while the object 
hit her fancy. She was addreſſed by 
the greateſt lords of the court, and 
they all found that Ninon was leſs 
deſirous of ſatisfying her vanity than 
her taſte. This monſter of arg yer 
who made the Phryneſes and Laiſes 
forgot, had ſome virtue. She was 
equally ſincere in her friendſhip, as 
ſhe was inconſtant in her amours, 
faithful to the laws of honour, exact 
to her word, diſintereſted, and above 
all of ſcrupulous honeſty ; and what 


one would ſcarce give credit to, the 


moſt ay agony > women ploried in 
having for a friend, a woman whoſe 
profeſſion ſhould have brought on her 
the greateſt contempt. Her houſe 
was the rendezvous of the genteel 


NIN 
people both of the city and the court ; 
and mothers were 2 deſirous of 
their ſons going to imbibe, in this 
ſchool, politeneſs and taſte, The 
illuſtrious marchioneſs of Sevigny, 
thought very differently of this ſo 
much boaſted houſe of Ninon : 
* Maiſquelle eſt dangereuſe cette Ni- 
non !* But what a dangerous creature 
is this Ninon! She wrote to her 
daughter, if you knew how ſhe dog- 
matiſes on religion, it would ftrike 
you with horror.“ This famous proſti- 
tute was handſome, even to the time 
that age brings on a decay. She ter- 
minated her infamous career by an 
ad venture with an abbot, and ſhe 
died in 1705, at Marais. She had 
had ſome children. One of her ſons, 
who was an officer of marines, died; 
the other ſon, called the chevalier de 
Villiers, ended his days in a very 
tragical manner. He became amo- 
rous of his mother, without knowing 
it, and when he diſcovered the ſecret 
of his birth, he ſtabbed himſelf thro? 

rief and vexation. 
NINUs, the ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Nimrod, took under the ſtandards of 
his father too great a liking to con- 
queſts, to be content with the bounds 
of his hereditary territories. He ex- 
tended their limits as far as the banks 
of the river Indus. Aſſyria was the 
firſt object of his ambition. Aſſur, 
the grandſon of Noah, had given his 
name to this country. Driven from 
thence by Nimrod, he ſettled on the 
other fide of the Tagus, and built on. 
the eaſtern bank of that river, a very 
large city, called Niniveh, a Hebrew 
word which ſignifies beautiful. He 
was perſuaded, that a river ſo conſi- 
derable, as the Tygris, would ſerve 
for barriers and ramparts, againſt the 
enterprizes of the Babylonians. In 
time he found out his miſtake. The 
ambition of Ninus put him on find- 
ing out the ſecret of paſſing the river, 
and he ſucceeded : he beſieged Nini- 
veh, and forced it to open its = 
E 
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The fituation of this fine and great 
tity, and the advantages he could 
draw from it to extend his conqueſts, 
determined him to make it the capital 
of his dominions, and the centre of 
his empire. He aggrandized and em- 
belliſhed it in 2 that he 

might be looked on as its founder. 
The reſemblance of his name to that 
of the city, has cauſed hiſtorians to 
beſtow that honour upon him. Ni- 
nus finding his deſire of conqueſt in- 
creaſed in proportion as he extended 
his dominions, went from Niniveh, 
and turned his arms eaſtward. Me- 
dza, Parthia, Hircania, Margiana, 
all as far as the river Oxus, ſubmitted 
to his power. But in Bactria he met 
with a formidable rival. It was the 
illuſtrious Zoroaſter, a famous general, 
and a man of great capacity, who 
had acquired vaſt territories. Zo- 
roaſter, at the head of his victorious 
troops, advanced boldly againſt Ni- 
nus, and gave him battle. Victory 
and empire was à long while diſputed; 
but at length, whether he was killed 
in the fight, or that he went into 

ſome deſert, to hide the ſhame of his 
defeat, Zoroaſter was never more 
heard of. Ninus had married the fa- 
mous Semiramis, and he had had by 
her a ſon, named Ninnias, in 1917, 
before Chriſt, He reigned 52 years. 
NORADIN ſon of Sanguin, fol- 
don of Aleppo, and Nineveh, was a 
much greater man than his father, 
tho! he, in his time, was the mot 
fcilful and powerful prince among 
the Turks. Sanguin having beea 
killed by ſome of his eunuchs, as he 
was conducting the fiege of Colo. 
gembar, in 1143, ſituated on the 
Euphrates, his kingdoms were divided 
| by Noradin, between himſelf and his 
| elder brother Cotebedin. By this di- 
viſion Noradin became ſoldon of 
Aleppo, and in a ſhort time rendered 
himſelf one of the moſt powerful 
princes in Aſia. He was only a bar- 


NOR 


barian in name, being poſſeſſed of all 
the great qualities of a general. He 
was prudent, enterprizing, vigilant 
and ſucceſsful, and ready in im- 
proving every favourable opportu- 
nity for attempting noble actions. He 
poſſeſſed many honourable perfecti- 
ons ; was remarkable for his probity, 
and even his piety, according to the 
principles of the erroneous religion he 
profeſſed. His firſt action was the 
defeat of Jocelin de Courtenai of 
Edeſſa, of whoſe forces he made ſo 
great a havock, that it was with the 
_ difficulty Jocelin eſcaped to 
amoſatia, which place he reached al- 
moſt alone. The greateſt part of his 
dominions were wreſted from him by 
Noradin, who afterwards made many 
more conqueſts, when the Cruſaders, 
to whom St. Bernard had prophecied 
ſo much ſucceſs, having been ſo ca- 
lamitouſly defeated at the fiege of 
Damaſcus, 1148, where returned to 
Europe, oppreſſed with ſhame and 
confuſion. Noradin, taking this op- 
portunity, entered the principality of 
Antioch, at the head of a powerful 
army, defeated prince Raymond, 
who loſt his life, ſeized the fortreſs 
of Harenk, and moſt of the ftrovg 
holds; took priſoner, in an ambuſ- 
cade, the count of Edeſſa, above- 
mentioned, and impriſoned him in 
Aleppo, where he died; drove, from 
every part of the earldom, the Greeks, 
to whom the counteſs, and Baldwin k. 
of Jeruſalem had granted it, in order 
that they might defend that terci- 
tory ; he alſo conquered the city and 
territory of Damaſcus. Baldwin op 
poſed Naradin's conqueſt with gre: 
vigour, and gained ſuch ſignal dc- 
feats over him, that he raiſed the ad- 
miration of his enemy ; for it is at- 
firmed, that being poiſoned by his 
phyſician at 32 y. of age, Noradir, 
in compaſſion to his ſubjects, who bed 
loſt ſo great a king, declined taking 
any advantage of his death. He for: 
Ee 2 tins 
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time after took the city of Paneas, 
efled himſelf of the greateſt part 
of Syria and Meſopotamia, and had 
extended his conqueſts beyond Cilicia, 
even as far as the dominions of the 
ſultan of Iconium, whom he over- 
came in battle. He had a glorious 
opportunity offered him of carrying 
his arms into Egypt, when Sanar, 
ſoldon of that empire, addreſſed him 
for protection, having been diſpoſſeſſed 
of his dominions by Dorgan or Dar- 
gan. Accordingly he ſent a mighty 
army into Egypt, under the conduct 
of Saracon his general. Amalaricus 
or Almericus k. of Jeruſalem ſuc- 
coured, very opportunely, Dargan, 
who had promiſed to pay him a large 
tribute. Saracon, amidſt a variety of 
changes, was twice obliged to quit 
Egypt, but he at laſt won it, after 
cauſing Sanar to be aſſaſſinated, and 
getting himſelf to be elected ſoldon in 
is room, by the khalif of Grand 
Cairo, Noradin, whoſe creature he 
was, ſpirited him to go theſe lengths. 
This new ſoldon died the ſame year, 
and was ſucceeded by Saladin the 
great, his nephew, or grandſon. No- 
radin died alſo, in 1173, and his wi- 
dow married Saladin, by whom her 

ſon was diveſted of his dominions. 
NOSTRADAMUS (Michael) a 
Phyſician and aftrologer in the XVIth 
century, was b. at Salon, or as others 
relate, at St. Remy in Provence. He 
ſtudied firft at Montpelier, and after 
having finiſhed his ſtudies, travelled 
to Thoulouſe and Bourdeaux. And 
when he returned to Provence in 1555, 
publiſhed his prophetical centuries, 
which were at that time in ſo great 
eſteem, that k. Henry II, of France, 
was deſirous of ſecing the author; 
whereupon the count 4 Tende, go- 
vernor of Provence, ſent him up to 
Paris, where the king was ſo well 
pleaſed with his company, that he 
beſtowed ſeveral gifts upon him, be- 
ſides 200 crowns in gold; and not 
cogtent to have ſeen him himſelf, 
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ſent him to the princes, his ſons, a 
Blois. Charles IX, alſo honoured 
him with the marks of his favour, as 
he paſſed through Provence. 2 
damus died July 2, 1566, being 62 
y. 6 months, and 17 days old, at 
Salon, where he was buried in the 
charch of the Cordeliers, with this 
epitaph engraven on marble; D. M. 
Offa clariſſimi Michaelis Noſtradami, 
unius omnium mortalium Judicio dig- 
ni, cujus pene divino calamo, totius 
orbis ex aſtrorum influxu, futuri 
eventus conſcriberentur, &c. He was 
the father of Cæſar Noſtradamus, 
who publiſhed his works, wherein we 
find a ſhort account of the life of this 
aſtrologer, the brother of John Noſ- 
tradamus, who was an advocate of 
the parliament of Aix, and writ The 
hiftery of Provence, and The lives of 
the poets of that country, . 

NEVIL (Richard) earl of War- 
wick, eldeſt ſon to Richard earl of 
Saliſbury, married the heireſs of Hen- 
ry, duke of Warwick, in regard of 
which, and his ſervices in the war 
againſt the Scots, July 23, 1449, he 
was inveſted with that title, in 27 
Hen. VI. He was called the Stout 
Earl of Warwick, becauſe of his 
activity in the broils betwixt the houſes 
of Lancalter and Vork; he deſerted 
Hen. VI, becauſe of a quarrel be- 
twixt himſelf and the d. of Somer- 
ſet, and the queen's favouring the 
latter. His father, the earl of Sa- 
liſbury, was the firſt who gave the 
onſet to Henry VI at St. Albans, 
where he took the king, cauſed him 
to ſummon a parliament, made him- 
ſelf protector of the king, and his ſon 
Richard governor of Calais, When 
he came afterwards to treat with the 
king at London, he brought 600 
men with him in red coats, embroi- 
dered with white ragged ſtaves before 
and behind. A quarrel happening 
betwixt one of them and a ſervant 
of the king's, the earl pretended a 
deſign againſt his life, and got over 
to 
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to Calais, which he would not reſign 
to the duke of Somerſet, ſent by the 
king, but maintained himſelf with a 
booty worth 10,0001. which he had 
got at ſea, as admiral, Saving, after 


3 days fight, taken 4 Genoele, and 
2 merchant ſhips loaden with mer- 
chandiſe, killing 1000, and loofing 
100 men, In 38 Hen. VI, he came 
over with Andrew Trollop, a valliant 
commander, and a band of ſtout 
men, joyned the Yorkiſts at Ludeford 
in Herefordſhire, fuborning divers to 
fwear that the king was dead, to 
animate the people, which Trollop 
deteſting, went over with the beſt of 
his men to the king, ſo that the earl 
and his father retired again with much 
difficulty to Calais ; and were after- 
wards attainted by the parliament. 
Then they ſailed to the d. of York 
in Ireland; but finding themſelves 
too weak, deceived king Henry by 
ſpecious pretences of dali, ob- 
tained permiiſion to land in Kent, 
and ſwore to the people at Canter- 
bury, that they bore true allegiance 
to the king, and only deſired admiſ- 
fion to ſpeak to him, whereupon 
many joined them; but when they 
came to Northampton, where the k. 
was, the earl of Warwick led the van, 
gave the king battle, took himſelf, 
and ſlew many of his men; but the 
22 railing an army in Yorkſhire, 

efeated and killed the d. of Vork 
at Wakefield, and afterwards routed 
the earl of Warwick with his ſon's 
party, and recovered the king from 
them at St. Albans ; but the earl of 
Warwick, and the duke's ſon, the earl 
of March, eſcaping, came up again 
with a great power to London, which 
ſo terrified the queen, that ſhe retired 


with the king and prince to the North, 


and left London to the Vorkiſts, 
where they proclaimed Fdward, earl 


of March, king, by the name of 


Edward IV, marched againſt Henry 
to the North, and receiving ſome 
loſs at Ferrybridge, which ftartled 
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many ; the earl of Warwick killed 
his horſe 'in king preſence, 
n Let him flee that flee will, 
I' tarry with him that tarries with 
« me,” and kiſſed the croſs of his 
ſword to confirm the reſolution. The 
day after king Edward obtained a 
nighty victory over the adverſe party 
— wy” The earl of Warwick, for 
is ervices, was created gover- 
nor of Calais, Ryſebank, and Caſtle 
of Guiennes in France, general War- 
den of the Eaſt-Marches towards to- 
wards Scotland, lord great Chamber- 
lain of England for life, conſtable 
of Dover Caſtle, and lord high ſtew- 
ard of England. In ſhort, being the 
great ſupport of the houſe of York, 
ere was nothing of honour, autho- 
rity, or benefit, which he deſired, 
that he miſſed of; having got many 
crown-lands, forfeitures, &c. So that, 
befides his own inheritance, his reve- 
nues were valued at 80,000 crowns 
per ann. After this he was ſent into 
rance, to treat of a marriage be- 
twixt k. Edward, and the d. of Sa- 
voy's daughter, ſiſter to the French 
queen, in which be had good ſuc- 
ceſs ; but the k. falling in love with 
fir John Grey's Widow, whom he 
ſaw a hunting in Wychwood Foreſt, 
broke off the treaty, which diſguſted 
the earl of Warwick ; and the king, 
ſuſpecting his greatneſs, ſought to 
leflen him; and on the other fide, 
he endeavoured the king's ruin. Yet 
after this, he was employed in ſeve- 
ral treaties in France, Burgundy, Bri- 
tany, and Scotland. The firſt diſ- 
covery that he made of his de. 
ſign, was in the 7th of Edward 
IV, when, being in Warwickſhire, 
he communicated his purpoſe of 
reftoring king Henry to his two bro- 
thers, the archbiſhop of York, and 
marquis of Montague, and drew over 
the king's brother, George, duke 
of Clarence, by giving him his eld- 
eſt daughter with a vaſt portion, 
His own brethren rebelled in York- 
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ſhire, and defeated che royaliſts at 
Edgecott in 'Oxfordſhire, while the 


king marched toward Warwick at. 


the head of a great army. In the 
mean time the earl ſends to treat of 
a peace, which rendering the king 
ſecure, he ſurpriſed him in his camp 
at Wolvey, carried him firſt to War- 
wick, and then to Yorkſhire, com- 
mitting him to the cuſtody of his 
brother, the archbp ; but he eſcaped 
not long after, raiſed men, defeated 
fir Robert Wells with his forces in 
Lincolnſhire, which obliged the earl 
and duke of Clarence to retire into 
France, where they were well receiv- 
ed. The earl applied himſelf to Mar- 
garet, (wife of 'k. Henry VI), fled 
thither for ſhelter, and to make ſure 
of the Lancaſtrian intereſt, matched 
his other daughter Anne to Edward, 
prince of Wales, and took an oath 
to reſtore king Henry, which pro- 
cured him great aſſiſtance from the 
queen's friends ; ſo that landing in 
the weſt of England, and proclaim- 
irg king Henry, his power in- 
creaſed ſo much, that k. Edward was 
forced to flee the land, and the earl 
of Warwick entered London in Oc- 
tober, brought k. Henry out of the 
'Tower, reſtored him to the throne, 
and was made lord high admiral of 
England. But &er a year paſſed, k. 
Edward landed again, and grew ſo 
Krong, that his brother, the d. of 
Clarence, made his peace with him, 
and offered to do the like for the earl, 
who diſdained it; and, taking arms, 
loſt his life in Barnet-field, on Eaſter- 
day, with a great number of his fol- 
lowers. His corpſe, with that of his 
brother, the marquis of Montague, 
were brought to London, expoſed in 
St. Paul's, and afterwards interred at 
Biſham in Berkſhire. This earl was 
in ſo great repute, that no man 
eſteemed himſelf gallant, that did 
not wear his ragged ſtaff, and every 
well-frequented houſe wore his white 
croſs ; he always uſed to fight on 
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horſe · back after he had led his men 
to the charge, and if the victory fell 
on his fide, to fight among his ſoldi- 
ers ; but otherwiſe to depart in time; 
but here, being perſuaded by his 
brother, the marquis of Montague, 
he ſent away his hork. He was ſo 
hoſpitable, that at his houſe in Lon- 
don fix oxen were generally eaten 
for a breakfaſt, and any one who had 
acquaintance in his family, might 
have as much boiled or roaſt meat 
as they could carry away on a dagger. 
He was ſtiled Great Captain of ha 
Sea, had all the king's tonage and 
poundage for his ſupport, 10001. 
per ann. out of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter, and a peculiar officer at arms 
for his ſervice in martial employ- 
ments, called Warwick Herauld. 

is 1 was reduced to great 
its after his death, being forced 
to take ſanctuary in abbeys, in a very 


mean condition, till Hen. VII. an- 


nulled the acts of parliament, by 
which ſhe was diſinherited. 
NOAILLES (Lewis Antony de) 
cardinal, with the title of St. Mary 
Minerva, archbiſhop of Paris, com- 
mander of the king's orders, proviſor 
or patron of the houſe and ſociety of 
the Sorbonne, ſuperior of that of 
Navarre, a prelate no leſs remarkable 
for his exemplary piety, than his il - 
luſtrious extraction. He performed 
his academical exerciſes to great com- 
mendation, and commenced doctor 
in divinity of the faculty of Paris, 
March 1676. In 1679 the k. no- 
minated him to the biſhopric of Ca- 
hors ; he was tranſlated to Chalons 
upon the Marne, 1680 ; and in both 
theſe dioceſes gave good proof of his 
vigilance and paſtoral affection; when 
the archbiſhopric of Paris was void, 
1695, by the death of Francis de 
Harlay, the king preferred him to 
that metropolitical ſee. Upon his 
coming to Paris, he applied himſelf 


wholly to the government of his dio- 


ceſe, and made excellent 2 
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for reforming the clergy. 
the character of being eaſy of acceſs, 
and engaging in converſation, and 


He had 


receiving both poor and rich with the 
ſame good nature and affability, mak- 
ing it his buſineſs to relieve the in- 
digent. He thought himſelf obliged 
to appear vigorouſly againſt the fa- 
naticiſm of the Quietiſts, which 
might otherwiſe have been attended 
with diſmal conſequences, eſpecially 
in his dioceſe. And having already 
cenſured theſe errors at Chalons, he 
continued to ſuppreſs them when he 
was archbp. of Paris. This being 
done firſt by way of deciſion, was 
further purſued by inſtructions, in a 
diſcourſe publiſhed, 1697, and en- 
titled, 4 paſtoral inſtruction touching 
Chriſtian perfection and the inward life, 
againſt the deluſions of the pretended 
myſtics ; in which he lays down 
very prudent rules for directions in 
devotion. He was no leſs zealous 
againſt Janſeniſm. To this purpoſe, 
he publiſhed, An inffrufion upon the 
gueſiions debated concerning predefiina- 
tion and grace, giving his clergy pre- 
caution on one fide, againſt the errors 
condemned by the popes, and on the 
other, dilating upon the manner how 
theſe myſterious points ought to be 
believed, according to St. Auſtin's 
principles, and the fathers who fol- 
lowed him. This was done in an 
ordinance or injunction, which he 
publiſhed againſt a book entitled, A1 
expoſition of the faith touching predeſli- 
nation. He likewiſe gave particular 
inſtructions for ſettling the French 
proteſtants brought over to the Ro- 
man communion. P. Simon having 
printed a tranſlation of the New Teſta- 
ment, 1702, at Trevoux, in which 
there were explanations and notes, 
which might 5 prove ſhocking, 
the archbp. of Paris, who was creat- 
ed cardinal, June 1700, thought him- 


elf obliged to forbid the reading it. 


he refolution of a caſe of conſci- 


with 
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ence, drawn up by ſeveral doctors of 
divinity in Paris, in which mention 
is made of the diſtinction between 
the fact, and the right, in Janſeniug's 
affair ; this reſolution, I ſay, having 
made a great noiſe, 1703, the car- 
dinal de Noailles cenſured it in an 
order ſet forth the ſame year. This 
prelate, before he was made cardi- 
nal, was 2 on to preſide in 
the aſſembly of the clergy, held, 
1700 ; in which aſſembly ſeveral 
propoſitions relating to belief and 
morality were condemned. He after- 
ward preſided in all the ordinary and 
extraordinary aſſemblies of the French 
clergy. He likewiſe aſſiſted at the 
conclave held 1700, when Clement 


XI was choſen pope. His opinion 


and conduct touching the pope's 
conſticution againſt P. Queſnel's tranſ- 
lation of the N. Teſtament, and 
moral reflections upon it, are too long 
for this article. He oppoſed the Bull 
Unigenitus, but at laſt accepted it; he 
died at Paris, May 4, 1729, aged 78. 

NOIR (John le) ſon of John le 
Noir counſellor in the preſidial court 
of juſtice at Alengon, and grandſon 
to another John le Noir, chief clerk 
to the ſame court. John, in this ar- 
ticle, was b. at Alencon, Dec. 1622 ; 
he was a doctor in divinity, and pre- 
bendary of Seez, 1652: hepreached 
great reputation at Parts, Ia 
Fleche, Beleſme, and ſeveral other 
cities: he had afterwards a great deal 
of trouble upon the ſcore of his me- 
rit, and might have ſaid with Tully, 
Non nos vitia, ſed virtutes afflixe- 
runt, The firſt diſturbances given him 
were at Argentan; this was done by a 
company of fanatics, in concert with 
thoſe of the hermitage at Caen. The 


extravagancies of theſe ſolitary peo- 


e were very remarkable; tlieir cu- 
om was to run about the ſtreets in 
reat numbers, and cry there was no 
hriſtianity in France; they were 
expelled Caen by a ſentence from the 
Ee 4 bench; 
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bench ; but ſome in this cabal went 
on in the ſame dotages at Argentan, 
when John le Noir preached in Ad- 
vent and Lenr there. They ſet up an 
image of the bleſſed Virgin in an 
open place of the town, before which 
figure they ſung litanies in the even- 
ing, throwing this ſentence into their 
devotion, « Virgo extirpatrix Janſe- 
niſtarum.“ Under the feet of this 
image they put a large black ſnake, 
whom they called the theologal or 
chapter-preacher of Seez ; neither 
did they ſtop here, but coming in a 
body on Whitſun-eve, they went in 

roceſſion with one Boirel, a bachelor 
in divinity at the head of em. This 
Boirel having 2 ſtones in his hand, 
knocked one of them againſt the 
other, crying aloud, * This is the 
way to Paradiſe ;' and being fol- 
lowed by ſome enthufiaſtical women 
they came to Seez in this manner, 
ſome eccleſiaſties going before, and the 
women coming after: When they got 
into the town they ſung, by way of 
litany, « Lord deliver us from the Jan- 
* ſeniſts,” the women anſwering, 
Good Lord deliver us.“ They 
ſaid they were going to look for 
Jeſus Chriſt in Canada, ſince he was 
no where to be met with in France. 
Some of theſe whimſical people were 
confined in the biſhop's priſon, and 
the reſt diſperſed ; the priſoners had 
penance enjoined them by the offi- 
cial ; and amongſt the reſt the ſieur 
Hardy, their ring-leader and direc- 
tor, was ordered to wait upon the 
above-mentioned theologal of Seer, 
ard aſk his pardon, which was ac- 
cordingly done. But thoſe who un- 
der hand abetted this faction, found 
means to make a miſunderſtanding 
berween le Noir and his biſhop, 
Francis Rouxel de Madavy, who had 
kitherto valued and protected him; 
and tho" the official of Seeꝝ went to 
Argentan, by this prelate's order, to 
take away the ſerpent, yet the bar- 
mony between the biſhop and le 
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Noir grew lefs and lefs, till at laſt 
they came to an open breach. Other 
diſputes likewiſe happened, in which 
this theologal acted with vigour. 
Now it being the privilege of the 
biſhops of Seez to be governors of 
the town, M. de Madavy gave the 
ſfrolers liberty to ac their farces 
there; which permiſſion they abuſed 
fo far as to build a ftage before the 
cathedral, and drag the people roge- 
ther whilſt the theologal was preach- 
ing: This affront made him put the 
audience in mind, how ſcandalous it 
was for them to leave the ſermon, and 
ran after thofe boffoons. John le 
Noir's enemies made this reprimand 
to be conſtrued an invaſion upon the 
biſhop's authority, which made his 
lordſhip reſolve to ſend him off. Thus, 
1663 he was as it were, baniſhed to 
Fougeres in Britany. Another claſh 
happening 2 y. after, made them ir- 
reconcileable. Some indefenſible pro- 
poſitions appearing in the biſhop's 
mandate, publiſhed 1665, for ſigu- 
ing the formulary, the theologal re- 
queſted this prelate to diſown the 
order, and 
unuſual terms couched in it had 
given; he likewiſe requeſted him to 
provide a remedy againſt ſome other 
ſcandals relating to points of doctrine, 
which ſome private perſons, who 
abuſed his authority, had occaſioned 
in his dioceſe. The biſhop of Seez's 
refaſal to ſatisfy this requeſt, pro- 


voked the theologal to bring an infor- 


mation againſt this prelate for abet- 
ing theſe errors; he preſented a pe- 
tition to the French k. and brought 
in a charge of ſeveral propoſitions, 
either heretical, or ſtuffed with in- 
tolerable miſperſuaſions. The bp. 
continuing t, and making nei- 
ther retraction nor defence, le Noir 
put in a caveat againſt his takin 

poſſeſſion of the archbiſhoprie 

Roan, the k. having nominated him 
to this ſee, upon the tranſlation of 
Mr. Francis de Harlay Chanvalon _ 


e off the ſcandal, the 
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the archbiſhopcic of Paris. He had the 
likewiſe excepted to the conduct of given 


this archbp. his metropolitan, as if 
he had been partial in his proceed- 
ings againſt the biſhop of Seez.z and 
thus Harlay was brought under the 
ſame imputation of hereſy. The 
king's council referred this buſineſs 
to the eccleſiaſtical judges, before 
whom it remained without coming 
to judgement ſeveral years: the bi- 
ſhop of Beauvais was commiſhoned 
either to give ſentence upon the con- 
teſt, or at leaſt bring it to an accom- 
modation. And now an end of ſo 
important a diſpute being expected, 
the theologal or chapter-preacher of 
Seez foreſeeing how much the aſſem- 
bly of the French clergy, 1682, was 
likely to embroil them with the court 
of Rome, remonſtrated againſt Mr. 
Harlay's being prefident there, al- 
ledging that this archbp. having not 
ed himſelf from the charge of 
hereſy, he was incapable by the ca- 
nons to preſide in this aſſembly ; this 
vocation puſhed Harlay upon tak- 
ing further notice; inſomuchy that 
the next year the theologal was ſeized 
and ſent to the Baſtile, where the 
lieutenant of the Police, and the 
bench belonging to the Chatelet of 
Paris, were commiſſioned to try the 
cauſe. Le Noir was ſentenced, April 
24, 1684, to make an amende ho- 
nourable, a very infamous puniſh- 
ment before the cathedral of Paris, 
and then to be ſent to the gallies for 
life. Some days after, John le Noir 
was brought to the Chatelet, and 
from thence conveyed in his ſhirt to 
the cathedral door, to make his 
amende honourable. This fight drew 
tears from all the people; but le Noir, 
inſtead of being dejected by this uſage, 
appeared with an undiſturbed reſo- 
late air, refuſed to read what he was 
ordered, proteſted the nullity of the 
whole proceedings, and required he 


might be remitted to the eecleſiaſti- 
calcourts, who were his proper judges; 


» 


| 7 her | | 1 
cated to the French k. and printed at 
Paris, 1673 New politic lights, or the 


by him, in his hiflory of the council of 
r 
to diſprove idicule this hi 
which hindered its being trandated - 
into French. 

NORRIS (Henry) cardinal, and 
one of the & ornaments of the 
Auguſtinian hermits in the 17th cent. 
was b. at Verona, 1631. His family 
was originally Iriſh ; James Norris 
was one of his anceſtors, who being 
ſettled in the iſle of Cyprus was 
vernor of the chief town in that 
iſland, and retired from thence to 
Verona, when ſultan Selim II made 
himſelf maſter of Cyprus, 1570, 
Alexander was the inal's father, 
an author well known, particularly 
for his hiſtory of Germany. His ſon 
Henry Norris gave an early diſcovery 
of his ſtrong genius for learning: 
He took the Auguſtinian habit-in | 
convent of Rimini, and quickly 
brought himſelf into notice for 2 
learned perſon 3 the general of the 
Auguſtinians carried him to Rome, 
for further improvement; he com- 
monly ſtudied 14 hours a day, and 
continued that cuſtom till he was car- 
dinal ; here he began his hiſtory of 
Pelagianiſm, when he was but 26 y. 
of age. This was his firſt public 
performance ; it was printed at Flo- 
rence, 1673 ; here he juſtifies the cen- 
ſure paſſed by the 5th general council 
againſt Origen and Theadorus Mop- 
ſueſtenus, the firſt authors of Pela- 
gian heterodoxy. Here he ſubjoins 


à de- 


NOU 
a deſcription of the Aquileian ſchiſm, 
and a ce of St. Auſtin's books 

inft the Pelagians and Semi-Pela- 
glans. ' This performance, which 
raiſed the author's reputation to a 
at a pitch, made ſeveral ſuſpe& 

1 Day not a few tracts came 
out againſt him, and Norris not be- 
ing wanting in his replies, the quar- 
rew warm, and the buſineſs was 
carried to the Inquiſition. The book 
debated was examined there with the 
utmoſt rigour, and came off without 
the leaſt blemiſh ; and the author was 
honoured by pope Clement X with 
the title of Qualificator of the holy 
office. His adverſary's ſpleen, it 
may be, _ thus Rirred, rallied 
againſt the Pelagian hiflory, and 
brought it again before the Inquiſi- 
tion, in the y. 1676, where it came 
of with the ſame ſucceſs as before, 
And now P. Norris had 16 y. quiet, 
and read lectures upon eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory at Piſa : he likewiſe wrote 
upon medals, and publiſhed ſeveral 
tracts of chronology ; the moſt learn- 
ed of which is that of the Syro-Ma- 
cedonian Epochaes ; it was printed in 
1689, and followed by a diſſertation 
on the Paſchal Cycle of the Latins. 
He had ſtill more rencounters, but 
always acquitred himſelf with re- 
utation. And at laſt pope Innocent 

II made him cardinal, 1695. He 
was likewiſe made library keeper of 
the Vatican, and nominated by the 

pe in 1702, for reforming the ca- 
endar. He died at Rome, Feb. 23, 
1704, 73 v. of age. 

NOUE (Francis de la) ſurnamed 
Bras-de-fer, or Iron-arm, a gentleman 
of Bretaign in France, was not only 
2 great commander, but a very good 
and honeſt man, and ſignalized him- 
ſelf upon all occaſions by his pru- 
dence, vertue and valour. He was 
b. in 1531, of Francis de la Noũe 
and Bonaventura I Efpervier. In his 
youth he travelled into Italy, and 
bore arms there, and at his return to 


NOU 


France embraced the reformed reli- 
ion, which had taken great root in 
— 1 ſince the y. 1557. The 

fieur de la Noüe, ſaith Moreri, per- 

formed extraordinary ſervices to — 
of his party; and though an Huguenot, 
yet it cannot be denied but his pro- 
bity, his valour, and his wiſdom, were 
always had in admiration by the ca- 
tholics. He had a tolerable inſight 

into good authors, and ingenious li- 

terature, He was courageous, vir- 

tuous, liberal, and ready to oblige, 
and do good turns to all perſons 
whatſoever. He took Orleans from 

the Rom. catholics, Sept. 28, 1567, 

and chaced thence the Rom. catholic 

governor, who had intrenched himſelf 
at a gate of that city. He command. - 
ed the rear guard at the battle of 

Jarnac, 1569, and aſſiſted on a thou- 

ſand occafions, in all which he gave 

evident marks of a wonderful pru- 
dence, and ſurpaſling generofity. The 
proteſtants had made him governor of 

Macon, which the duke of Nevers 

took from him. After the battle of 

—— la Noue attacked a fort which 
uy Gaillard, a Rom. catholic capt. 

had built at Alenzon; who being in- 

formed thereof, gathered ſome forces, 
and ſet upon la Noüe, but was de- 
feated by him ; who afterwards took 

Fontenay, Oleron, Marennes, Soubiſe. 

and Brouage. It was at the taking 

of Fountenay in Poitou, that he re- 
ceived a ſhot in his left arm, that 
broke the bone, which being cut off 
at Rochel, he got an iron arm made 
inſtead of it, which gave him the 
name of Iron-arm, and with which 
he made a ſhift to hold his horſe's 
bridle, and to be as active as before. 
In 1571 he was ſent to Genlis in the 


Low- Countries, where he ſurprized 


Valenciennes. At his return to France, 
after the Pariſian maſſacre, the French 
king ſent him to Rochel, and he was 
commander in chief there, in 1573. 
From the y. 1578 he followed the 
duke of Alenzon into the Low- Coun- 

tries, 


: 


— _ 
tries, who ſent him with $000 men to 
the aſſiſtance of the — for — — 
he performed great ſervices. Phili 
of Melun, marquis of Riſburg, we 
him priſoner in 1580, in an encounter 
near to the caſtle of Inglemonſter, la 


Noiie having a little before taken the 
caſtle of Ninove, and the count of 
Egmont, who was then in the place. 
The Spaniards expreſſed an extraordi- 
nary joy for their having taken this 
mw commander, and did not reſtore 
im to his liberty, till the y, 1585, in 
exchange of the ſaid count of Eg- 
mont, and a ranſom of 100,000 
crowns beſides. At the beginning of 
the wars of the league, he retired to 
Geneva, where William Robert de la 
Marc, duke of Bouillon, prince of 
Sedan, &c. died, leaving his ſiſter 
Charlotta, heireſs of his eſtate, an 
made la Noue executor of his laſt will, 
guardian to the-princeſs, and gover- 
nor to his ſovereign territories, But 
divers reaſons hindering him from 
taking a journey to the Low-coun- 
tries, ſo ſoon as he had defired, the 
princeſs his pupil in the mean time 
was almoſt oppreſſed ; whereupon he 
exerted his utmoſt diligence to retrieve 
her affairs. As he was thus employed, 
the k. of Navarre, who had joined 
himſelf with k. Henry III, ſent for 
him, together with the duke of Lon- 
gueville, to go and meet ſome ſuc- 
cours which Sanci was bringing from 
Switzerland, which was a little be- 
fore the king's death. After which la 
Noue continued his ſervices to Henry 
the Great, and was killed at the fiege 
of Lambale, in 1591 ; for as he was 
got up a ladder, to 'py what they 
were doing in the place, he was 
wounded in the head with a muſket- 
ſhot, of which he died ſome days 
after, being almoſt equally lamented 
by his friends and enemies ; a man 
wonderfully t in war, and yet 
ter for his virtue and goodneſs. 
e was of an ancient and noble 


houſe in Bretaign, and married Mar- 


_-  _— — 

Nn „ by whom he ha 

Odet de 1a Noue, and 2 
M 


a” - 


U 
by 


a 
married to the marquis of 
His ſons were heirs of 

es. | | 
NOUR-MAHAL, queen of the 
Eaſt-Indies, and wife of Jehan- 
Guir, great mogul, 1620 ; ſhe had 
two names Noar- Jehan - Gehanbe- 
gum, 1. e. The Light of the World, 
and the other Nour-Mahal, The 
Light of the Seraglio. 'This q. bei 
very ambitious, uſed her utmoſt en- 
deavours to "the k. that ſhe 
might with the more eaſe bring 
about her defigns; and being ex- 
tremely defirous to eternize her me- 
mory, ſhe thought ſhe could not bet- 
ter accompliſh this, than by cauſing a 
vaſt quantity of money to be coined, 
with her own ſtamp upon it, which 
ſhe obtained very . thus ; 
during the abſence of the Sultan 
Kourom, the king's ſon, ſhe defired 
the k. to let her enjoy the ſovereign 
authority 24 hours only, which re- 
ueſt ſurprized the k. as looking upon 
t to be of dan conſequence, 
but yet the of his love made 
him at laſt to grant it to her; and 
calling all his great officers into his 
preſence, commanded them without 
reſerve to obey her, as they did him, 
for that term of time. The q. having 
long before made preparations for ex- 
ecuting her deſign, by laying u 
pay JA of gad and Arer in Role 
cities where the Great Mogul had 
his money coined, and by ſending the 
ſtamps ſecretly to all the maſters of 
the mint, who only were acquainted 
with her intent, all the great lords 
knowing nothing of it ; ſhe, as ſoon 
as ſhe was got into the throne, diſ- 
patched couriers to all the mints of 
the kingdom, with orders to coin two 
millions of filver and golden roupees, 
the roupee of gold being worth about 
48. ſterl. and the filver roupee half a 
crown) every one of which pieces re- 
preſented the figure of one of the 


figns 


NOT 


ds of the Zodiac on one fide, and 
e the k. 1 queen's name. 
ng bs fo. ddenly executed, 
ially in the royal city, where ſhe 
en was, that ſhe had not ſat above 
hours on the throne, but ſhe cauſed 
abundance of theſe pieces to be caſt 
2wong> the EN which were cur- 
rent money during the reign of the k. 
ber huſband: But Sultan Kouron, 
called afterwards Cha Jehan, being 
come to the. crown, he cauſed this 
Sas ke fall in and minted anew. 
father of this, g. was a Perſian 
by nation, and was in his own country 
no more than a captain of horſe, who 
coming to the Indies to ſerve the 
Great Mogul Jehan-Guir, he pre- 
dy conceived ſo great a favour for 
ith, that after having tried his cou- 
tage, he made him general of his 
armies ; but afterwards joining with 
Sultan Koſrou, eldeſt ſon of the 
Mogul, who deſigned to make him- 
ſelf k. by dethroning his fathey, he 
was taken, in order to. be put to 
th, but his wife and daughter 
caſting themſelves at the Mogul's 
feet, his pardon. The k. was 
ſo charmed with the beauty of his 
daughter, that he granted her deſire, 
and made her miſtreſs of his affections. 
Beſides the Perſian and the Indian 
| languages, ſhe underſtood and ſpoke 
Arabic, and had a great genius fit 
to govern a kingdom. 
OTTINGHAM (Finch, earl of) 
was ſon of Heneage, earl of Notting- 
ham, and lord igh chancellor of 
ngland, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
r. Daniel Hervey, merchant of 
London. He was b. about the y. 
1647, and educated in Chriſt-church, 
in the univerſity of Oxford, and en- 
tered early into the world, ſerving in 
ſeveral parliaments in the reign of 
k. Charles II, for the city of Litch- 
field, and for the borough of Newton, 
in the county of Southampton. In 
1679, he was conſtituted firſt com- 
miſlioner of the admiralty, and ſworn 


NOT 
f che privy-council-; and, in the 
ra following, yoke 
with great vigqur. in the * 
N againſt the bill for the ex- 
ee e of Fare 
2 8 ot En 
6 7A rule by 9 45 an —— 
* law,” as had been ſuggeſted by ſome 
ons on the other be of the queſ- 
tion, * fince their right was by fo 
ancient a preſcription, that it might 
« juſtly be ſaid to be from God alone; 
© and ſuch as no power on earth 
© ought to diſpute.” Upon the de- 
ceaſe of his father, Dec. 18, 1682, he 
ſucceeded him in his titles and eſtate ; 
and on the death of Charles II, was 
one of the privy- council, who ſigne 
. 
, 1684-5, for aimi e d 

of Vor 72 of 2 In that 
reign his lordſhip, and the lords Hal- 
lifax, and Mordaunt, afterwards earl 
of Peterborough, were the chief ar- 
guers, among the temporal lords 
ainſt — the K aft, which 
y conſidered as the ſtrongeſt fence 
of the proteſtant religion. Upon the 
trial of the 7 biſhops, he was preſent 
in the court with ſeveral other noble- 
men ; and his brother Mr. Heneage 
Finch, afterwards earl of Aylesford, 
was one of the council for theſe pre- 
lates. His lordſhip was likewiſe 
among thoſe noble patriots, who, 
from a true zeal for their religion and 
their country, often met to concert 
ſuch advices and advertiſements, as 
might be fit for the prince of Orange 
to know, that he might govern him- 
ſelf by them. But it being propoſed 
to him, to invite that prince into Eng- 
land, he did not thipk proper to agree 
to it. The ſecret had been diſcloſed 
to -him by the advice of the earl of 
Danby and dr. Compton bp. of Lon- 


don ; and the rather, as his lordſhi 


had great credit with the who 

church-party, being poſleſſed, ſays 
bp. Burnet, with their notions, and 
grave and virtuous in the courſe of 


Teign ; for though his name W. 
among the privy- cbunſellors, 
never went to the board. He, 
the firſt propoſition, entertain 
and conſented to it. Bat at their 


next meeting he ſaid, he bad cc 


in theſe points, that he could not gr 
further with them in it. He'confe 


indeed, be ſhould not have ſuffered 


them to go fo far with him in ſuch a 
ſecret, till he had examined it better. 
However, though his principles would 
not permit him to proceed with them, 
his affections would make him wi 
well to them, and be fo far a crimi- 
"nal, as concealment could 'make him 
one. Upon the prince of Orange's 
landing in the Weſt, he was one of 
thoſe lords, who drew up a petition, 
- preſented to the k. on Nov. 17, ad- 
viing him to call a parliament, regular 
and free in all reſpects; to which his 
lordſhip was for having added, that 
© the peers, who had joined the 
prince, might fit in that free par- 
© liament :”” but this by the other 
lords was thought unneceſſary. He 
afterwards was one of the commiſ- 
ſioners ſent by his majeſty to treat with 
the prince. When the convention 
was opened, he was the principal 
manager of the debates in ' 
a regent, againſt thoſe, who were 
for ſetting up another k. ſupporting 
his opinion by many arguments 
drawn from the Engliſh kiſtory, and 
adding a late inſtance in Portugal, 
where Don Pedro had only the title 
of regent conferred upon him, while 
his depoſed brother lived. However, 
he owned it to be a principle ground- 
ed on the law and hiſtory of Eng- 
land, that obedience and allegiance 
were due to the k. for the time being, 
even in oppoſition to one, with whom 
the right was thought ſtill to remain. 


He likewiſe told bp. Burnet, that 


unfitneſs for an employment, 
th required a conſtant application; 
was appointed one f the prin 


ſecretaries of flate. In 1690 


out of 


"Rood, 


lor of En and, hich 8 


. In 1690 We - 
tended his majeſty to the famous cc 
greſs at the Hague; and k. James 
took fach umbrage at his fervices, 


that in his declaration _ [- 
' tended deſcent in 1 775 oral 


s 

was excepted out of his general par. 
don. In March, 1693-4, he reſigned 
his place of prin ng 
ow of, and the year 2 
public teſtimony given to the infegn 1 
ty of his ne e 

inſtance; for, upon an examination 


in parliament into the bribery and 


corruption of ſome of their own metn- 
bers, in order to obtain a new char- 
ter for the Eaſt-Indig” company, it 
appeared, by the diſpoſition of fir 
Ball Firebrace, that his lordſtup 


' had abſolutely refuſed to take 500 


uineas for his intereſt in promoti 
that charter, and 5000 l. hi — 
the act for that purpoſe. Upon the 
acceſſion of q. Anne, he was again 
appointed one of the principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, and in that ſtation had 
a vote of the houſe of commons paſſed 


in his favour, that he had highly 


« merited the truſt her majeſty had 
© repoſed in him; and the like 
ſanction from the houſe of 2 
However, on April 17, 1704, he re- 

we ſigned, 


— — ͤk— — — .: „ ü%ö ĩð 
- 


NOT 
that employment, and 
A — 


4 no 


though large offers were made to en- 


him in the court intereſt and 
meaſures, upon the change of the 
miniſtry in 1710; his refuſal of which 
ſo exaſperated the oppoſite party, that 
he was attacked with virulence 


Sage 


opinion upon all occaſions with 


great freedom, and in December the 
e 


y. diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 


vigorous ſpeech in the houſe of lords, 


23 that no peace could be 
e or honourable to Great-Britain, 


if Spain and the Weſt-Indies were 


allotted to any branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon; and had ſo much weight 


In that houſe, that the clauſe, which 
he offered to that purpoſe, to be in- 


ſerted in the addreſs of thanks, in 


anſwer to her majeſty's ſpeech, was, 


after a warm debate, carried. He 
ſoon after moved likewiſe for an ad- 
dreſs to the q. that her majeſty would 
not treat except in concert with her 
allies. When his late majeſty, king 
George, ſucceeded to the crown, his 
Jordſhip was one of the lords juſtices 
for the adminiſtration of affairs till his 
arrival ; and on Sept. 24, 1714, was 
declared lord preſident of the council. 


But on Feb. 29, 1715-16, he retired 


from all public buſineſs to a ſtudious 
courſe of life; the fruits of which 
appeared in his elaborate anſwer to 
Mr. Whiſton's letter to him upon the 
ſubje& of the Trinity; for which, 
on March 22, 1720-21, he had the 
unanimous thanks of the univerſity 
of Oxford in full Convocation. He 
died Jan. 21, 1729-30. By his firſt 
wife, the lady Eſſex Rich, ſecond 
daughter, and one of the co-heirs of 
Robert earl of Warwick, he had iſſue 
one daughter; and by his ſecond, 
Anne, only daughter of Chriſtopher 
lord viſct. Hatton, he had 5 ſons and 
8 daughters. He was remarkably 
ſkilled in the whole ſyſtem of the 


NOR 

Engliſh law, as well as in the records 
of. the parliaments; and theſe qua- 
lifications, joined to a ious and 
ready eloquence, of which he was 
maſter, gave him great weight in all 
public aſſemblies, | 

NUMA (Pompilius) was elected 


| by the ſenate to ſucceed Romulus. 

in ſeveral libels, both in verſe and Be 

3 He continued therefore to give 
8 


was near 40 y. of age, and lived 
at Curæum, capital of the country 
of the Sabines, in great reputation, 
for wiſdom and virtue. Two ſena- 
tors were deputed to offer him the 
crown, he refuſed it at firſt, but being 
preſſed by the deputies, and ſtill more 
y his family, he accepted at laſt 
the burden, the weight of which he 
feared. He endeavoured during his 
whole peaceable reign, to turn the 
minds of the people to religion. 
Numa, in order to inforce his reli- 
gious inſtitutions, pretended to have 
an intimate commerce with the god- 
deſs Egeria, from whom, he ſaid, he 
received frequent inſtructions. Numa 
built to Janus, an ancient k. of the 
country, put in the number of the 
gods, a temple, which was to be 
open during war, and ſhut in time of 
peace. He created prieſts, under the 
name of Flamines, for Jupiter, Mars, 
and Romulus. He augmented the 
number of the Veſtal Virgins, and 
inſtituted in honour of Mars 1 2 prieſts 
called Salii. Their functions were, 
to go through all the city dancing, 
carrying the ſacred bucklers. He 
eſtabliſhed alſo a kind of heralds, 
which were called Feciales. Numa 
did not only inſpire the Romans with 
ſentiments of religion, but he made 
them ſenſible of the advantages which 
would ariſe from agriculture, and 
taught them to provide for their 
wants, by applying themſelves to the 
labours of the field. Numa reigned 
43 y. and died at the age of 80, very 
much regretted by his ſubjects. 


NORTH (Edward) lord Guil- 
ford, was b. about the y. 1496, (12 
Henry VII.) and was trained up = 


NOR 
"the ſludy of the laws, in which he 
made ſo fair a p „that he came 
to be of council for the city of Lon · 
don. In 22 Hen. VIII. he, with fir 
Brian Tuke, knt. were conſtituted 
\ clerks of the parliament, an office of 
much more reſpe& than now it is, 
being afterwards enjoyed by fir Wil- 
liam Paget, then ſ of ſtate, 
and ſo it came to fir John Maſon, and 
others. About the ſame time he 
married his firſt wife, who, havi 
had two huſbands, brought him ſ 
an increaſe, as, not long after, he 
purchaſed his manor of Kirtling. In 
1536, 28 Henry VIII. he became one 
of the king's ſerjeants at law, being 
ſo ſtiled by the k. in a grant then made 
to him: and on the ſurrender of his 
office of clerk of the parliament, in 
32 Henry VIII. was made treaſurer 
of the court of augmentations, an 
office newly erected on the diſſolution 
of monaſteries. In 33 Henry VIII. 
he was a knight, and elected one of 
the repreſentatives for the county of 
Cambridge; and in 36 Henry VIII. 
was chancellor of the court of aug- 
- mentations, jointly with fir Richard 
Rich, and, within a few months fol- 
lowing, ſole chancellor of that court, 
by reſignation of the ſaid fir Richard 
Rich ; which office he enjoyed alone 
above 4 y. and might have made a 
ter addition to his fortune than 
what he left, had he not been a per- 
ſon of very great integrity. In 37 
Henry VIII. he was in commiſſion 
with the bp. of Weſtminſter, the bp. 
of Worceſter, and the bp. of Chi- 
cheſter, to ſee that the dean and 
chapter of the ſeveral cathedral 
churches of Canterbury, Rocheſter, 
Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, &c. then 
lately founded and erected, diſtribute, 
annually each, a certain ſum of mo- 
ney in alms among poor houſeholders, 
and for the repair of the highways, 
which by their ſeveral ſtatutes and or- 
dinances they were obliged to per- 
form. He was now made à privy- 


counſellor, and had 
of land from — 


his favour, and the good ſervices done 


him. But, as it was uſual in this K. 
to throw down thoſe he had raiſed, 
he was watchful not to offend him. 


However, one morning there came 


a meſſenger ſrom the k. to him, to 
command his immediate to 
court. He then reſided at the char. 
ter-houſe, and one- of his ſervants, 
an attendant in -his bed-chamber, 
when the meſſage was delivered, ob- 
ſerved his m to tremble at it; 
but he made the utmoſt haſte to wait 
on the k, and took with him his ſaid 
ſervant, He found the k. walking, 


and, on his admittance, he continued 


doing ſo with great carneſtneſs, look. 
ing at him with an angry eye, which 
was received with a ſtill and 
ſober carriage. At laſt the k. broke 
out in theſe words: © We are informed 
you have cheated us of certain lands 
in Middleſex.” And receiving no 
other than a plain and humble nega- 
tion; the k. after ſome little pauſe, 
replied, « How was it then, did we 


give thoſe lands to you ?? Where- 


upon ſir Edward anſwered, * Yes, 
« fir, your majeſty was pleaſed fo 
to do.“ The k. on this, after a 
ſmall pauſe, put on a milder coun- 
tenance, and, calling him to a cup- 
board, conferred privately with him 
a long time, whereby his ſaid ſervant 
(as Dudley, the 2d lord North was 
informed) ſaw the k. could not ſpare 
his maſter's ſervice as yet : but whe- 
ther the cauſe lay in the king's occa- 
fions, or in his humble behaviour - 
and anſwers, muſt be left to the ju- 
dicious to determine. Ever after this 
he was in high eſteem with k. Henry 
VIII, and among divers of the nobi- 
lity and others whom he moſt truſted 
(being upon his death-bed) he was 
conſtituted one of his executors, as 
alſo appointed to be of council to his 
ſon and ſucceſſor, Edward VI, and 
had alegacy in his will of mou — 


NOR 
&. Edward's acceflion to the crown, 


—— — elected one of the knights 
of the ſhire for the county of Cam- 


ridge, in the parliament then called; 


Sn which an act being paſſed for the 


Aeration of religion, and a commu- 


to be ſent to the ſeveral biſhops in 
England for the uſe of it, to commence 
at following. He continued of 
the .privy-cou all k. Edward's 
reign, and was choſen again knight 
of the ſhire for Cambridge, in the 2d 
by that k. 


Was proclaimed 
the council who ſigned that letter 


ſent to the lady Mary, afterwards q. 
wherein they acknowledge the lady 
ö — to be their lawful ſovereign. 

t this was no hindrance to q. Mary's 
favour, having otherwiſe manifeſted 
himſelf a faithful ſubject, ſo that, on 
her acceflion, he was of her privy- 
council ; and in the firſt y. of ber 
reign, in conſideration of his great 
merits and abilities, he was advanced 


to the dignity of a baron of this 


realm by ſummons to parliament, and 
took his place in the houſe of peers 
on —_ 7. The y. following, he 
waited on the pr. of Spain on his 
landing at Southampton, and ac- 
companied him to Wincheſter, where, 


. heir fir Roger 


. 
NO 
an June 25th, his marriage with the 


. was completed. After which, in 
1 Elizabeth, Dec, 18, he was con- 
ſtituted one of the lords commiſſioners 
to conſider and allow of the claims 
which thoſe ſhould make, who were 
to perform any ſervice by tenure, on 
the day of that queen's coronation ; 
.and was conſtituted lord lieutenant of 
Cambridgeſhire, and the iſle of Ely ; 
which 'was confirmed to him by 
another patent in the ſecond y. of her 
reign. And by his teſtament, bearing 
date March 20, 6 Elizabeth, be- 
-queathed his body to be buried at 
Kirtling, {now called Carthlage) in 
Com. , Cantab. gave to his ſon and 
North, knt. his parlia- 
ment robes, beſeeching God to bleſs 
him, and to give him his grace truly 
and faithfully to ſerve the q. and 
this realm, and to beware of pride 
and prodigal expences. He was ſo 
fearful of both his ſons unthriftineſe, 
that he entailed his eſtate to prevent 
alienations, as ſtrongly as the law of 
thoſe times would bear, with a re- 
- mainder to his kindred of Walkering- 
ham. The ſaid Edward, lord No 


- departed this life, at his houſe called 


the Charter-houſe, in the ſuburbs of 
London, on Sunday the laſt of Dec. 
1564 (7 Eliz.) was buried in a vault 
under the chancel at Carthlage, on 
the ſouth fide, which he had cauſed 
to be made for that purpoſe, where 
is his memorial on a monument 
black marble. 
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